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WINDSOR CASTLE FROM THE LONG WALK* 


THE 

Pictorial Tour of the World. 


ROYAL WI'jlDpOR. 

magnificent associations are conjured up by the name of 
Windsor ! The home or place of sojourn for England's kings and 
queens since the Third Edward, no other spot in our land com¬ 
mands such a range of memories* The Tower of London still 
remains, but has for ages ceased to be a royal residence \ St. James s 
r modern ; and Buckingham Palace but of yesterday. But Windsor 
was a favourite residence with even the Saxon kings of England, 
and the Castle was built by the Normans before the Domesday Survey. 
For eight centuries its annals have occupied no unimportant place in vhe- 
records of English history, and it may be said now to be in the perfection, 
of its strength and beauty. 

The north front of the Castle, which is the most conspicuous from the 
approach by the Great Western Railway, is for the most part modem, having been rebuilt 
by Sir Jeffrey JVyatville in the reign of George IV* Far different is this front now* from 
that left by Charles 1 L, and, though possessing a certain beauty of its own, is not on the 
whole very imposing* The terrace was raised by Elizabeth about the year 1576. Accord¬ 
ing to a report in 1577, the sum of ^i,8oa was laid out on this work* And it was money 
0 B 
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well spent. Writing about this spot in 1539, 
Paul Hentzner said It is a walk of in¬ 
credible beauty* three hundred and eighty 
paces in length, set round on every side with 
supporters of wood, which sustain a bal¬ 
cony, from which the nobility and persons of 
distinction can take the pleasure of seeing 
hunting and hawking in a lawn of sufficient 
space. For the fields and meadows, clad 
with a variety of plants and flowers, swell 
gradually into hills of perpetual verdure up 
to the Castle, and then at the bottom 


stretch out in an extended plain, that sttikcj 
the beholder with delight.” 

The new terrace was a favourite resort of 
Elizabeth. Here she would walk on fine 
days, accompanied by a bevy of ladies and 
courtiers, in ruffs, hoops, and embroidered 
petticoats, intermixed with satin doublets, 
bright coloured hose, velvet cloaks, and 
gracefully plumed caps; or with a more 
select circle, Cecil, Leicester, Walsingham, 
and Essex, planning hostile measures against 
Spaniard or Frenchman. The relics of 



architecture called by her name—once the 
Gallery, now the Library—are obvious 
enough in contrast with George IV/s 
additions, while the initials of the Virgin 
Queen on the walls direct the attention of 
the beholder to the fact of her being the 
foundress of that portion of the palace. 

Elizabeth, however, is not the only queen 
associated with the buildings on the terrace. 
PI ere Anne was sitting at tea with Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, when the tidings 
came of the victory of Blenheim. On the 


spot itself we may read the momentous 
missive, scrawled on a leaf torn from the 
Duke's memorandum book, and addressed 
to his “ queen Sarah ?l I have not time 
to say more, but to beg you will give my 
duty to the queen, and let her know that 
her army has had a glorious victory. M, 
Tallard and the other generals are in my 
coach, and I am following the rest. The 
bearer, my aide-de-camp, will give her an 
account of what has passed. I shall do it 
\ in a day or two, by another, more at large/* 
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No doubt; the queen and her crafty friend 
listened eagerly to the story of Marl- 
borough's trusted soldier. 

But now for the Castle itself Before us 
is Henry VIIL’s gateway, built in the 
first year of Bluff Hal’s reign. The rose, 
portcullis, and fleur-de-lis still decorat¬ 
ing the front are memorials of the royal 
Bluebeard, Through this gate, then in all 
its freshness, came the gay monarch when 
the court removed from Greenwich to 
Windsor, and here, many a year after, 


attended by gorgeous knights and eccle¬ 
siastics, did he enter his sumptuous palace. 
The gateway, too, is his in another sense, 
for here, tradition says, he rode out to 
meet Anne Boleyn when she came to be 
created by her royal admirer a peeress of 
the realm, preparatory to putting on the 
diadem of a queen, which short-lived glory 
was to be followed by a public execution. 

But let us enter St. George's Chapel, 
commenced in the fifteenth century by 
Edward IV. Older buildings were pulled 



down to make way for it, in connection with 
which were the decayed and curious clois¬ 
ters still existing. At the time of Edward's 
death it was roofed in, and the choir almost 
finished. The building, however, was not 
completed till the reign of Henry VIL 
Walking round it, the attention is arrested 
by the fine windows in both aisles, and 
especially by $he noble western window, 
whose depressed arches and highly de¬ 
corated mill lions are so characteristic of the 
period when the chapel was built. The 


western doorway still exhibits the square 
outline and spandrel. The buttresses are 
very plain, but exceedingly light and orna¬ 
mental. Of all the external features of the 
chapel the battlements are the most ela¬ 
borately ornamented. They are carried 
round the roof, forming an elegant mural 
crown, and afford a choice specimen of the 
taste of the Tudor period. It is ornamented 
with various coats of arms and other de* 
vices. The arms of Edward III. and IV., 
of Henry VI., VII., and VIII., and ol 
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several noble families, may be distinctly 
recognised, as well as the rose, portcullis, 
and fleur-de-lis, the badge of the last two 
Henrys, The impression of loftiness, and 
hence the emotion of sublimity, is greatly 
aided by the vast number of details and 
multiplication of parts. St. George's Chapel 
is the chapel of the Order of the Garter, 
and the choir is decorated with the arms 
and banners of the knights. 

Leaving the chapel, let us pause for a 
moment before the mausoleum covering 
the vaults where lie the dead members of 
the House of Hanover. It was built by 
Henry VIL for his own resting-place, but 
he changed his mind, and the unfinished 
building was given by his son to Cardinal 
Wolsey. The proud prelate meant to be 
buried here, ahd planned a gorgeous monu¬ 
ment, which, like many others of his archi¬ 
tectural devices, was begun but never 
finished. Some portion of it was parted 
with as old brass in the time of the Common¬ 
wealth, and fetched ^600 ; but the sarco¬ 
phagus, of black marble, meant for the 
Cardinal, after lying for many years neg¬ 
lected, was sent to St, Paul's Cathedral, 
and now covers the remains of Nelson. 

Overlooking the terrace is the Winchester 
Tower, with an inscription on its front, 
“ Hoc fecit Wykehamf which it is said was 
translated by Edward III.—“ Wykeham 
made this,” The monarch, piqued at the 
honour of the structure being claimed by 
his minister, expostulated with him on his 
presumption, when the latter adroitly replied 
that the proper translation was, “ This made 
Wykeham.” 

To the right is the Round Tower, the 
most eye-catching of all the features in 
pictures of Windsor Castle, altered—and 
spoiled in the change—by Sir Jeffrey Wyat- 
vllle. In the old building was imprisoned 
James of Scotland, the story of whose love 
and sorrow is so beautifully told by Wash¬ 
ington Irving in his, “ Sketch Book,” 

Charles I. waT buried in the chapel, near 
the grave of Henry VIII., the body being 
brought through the Norman gateway 
through which the upper ward of the Castle 


is gained, Herbert, in his description of 
the event, says :—“ When the hour of inter¬ 
ment arrived, the king's body, having been 
brought from his bedchamber, was conveyed 
with a slow and solemn pace to the chapel. 
When first brought out the sky was serene 
and clear, but presently it began to snow, 
and the snow fell so fast, that by the time 
the corpse had reached the west end of the 
chapel the black pall was all white A We 
may be sure that the mourning Royalists 
interpreted this occurrence as Heaven's 
testimony to the innocence of their martyred 
sovereign ! The tomb was opened in the 
time of George IV, when the remains of 
the beheaded king were found in a state 
which enabled the persons present easily to 
identify the forehead, face and beard. This 
was a sight which will never be seen again, 
for when the coffin lid was lifted up the 
dust crumbled away. 

Passing through this same gateway, the 
visitor enters into the midst of the regal 
magnificence of the Castle. The two 
higher wards were built by Edward III., at 
the expense (we are told by Stow) of the 
ransoms of the French and Scottish kings, 
both then prisoners at Windsor, We ma) 
be sure, however, that the ransoms went but 
a small way to defray the cost, for records, 
still extant, mention the cruel impressments 
of workmen and other means of exacting 
unpaid labour. Here Queen Philippa died, 
her last requests to her royal husband being 
touching in their simplicity:— ££ We have 
enjoyed our union in happiness, peace, and 
prosperity; I entreat, therefore, of you tha: 
on our separation you will grant me three 
requests. My lord, I beg yo will acquit 
me of whatever engagements I may have 
entered into with merchants for their wares, 
as well on this as on the other side of the 
sea. I beseech you also to fulfil whatever 
gifts or legacies I may have made or left to 
churches, here or on the continent, wherein 
I have paid my devotions, as well as what 
I may have left to those of both sexes who 
may have been in my service. Thirdly, I 
entreat that when it shall please God to call 
you hence, you will not choose any other 
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sepulchre than mine, and that you will lie 
by my side in the cloisters of Westminster/' 
“ Lady,” replied the king, ft I grant them.” 

The narration of the incidents, some his- 
torically interesting, some intensely tragic, 
which have occurred in the history of this 
portion of the Castle would fill volumes. 
The reign of Elizabeth, was an era in its 
annals. Here the queen came to escape 
from the plague then ravaging London. 
The Castle then must have been very com¬ 
fortless. A letter from the Lord Treasurer 
says that “ the house be cold, winch may 
be hoi pen with good fires.” The lodgings 
were described as ff evil-favoured, and in 
great decay.” Money was spent to stop 
up holes, u to keep out the choughs and pig- 
gins, that do much hurt.” The principal 
addition made by Elizabeth was the gallery, 
which now forms the library, and is often 
graced by the presence of a milder and more 
constitutional ruler than Queen Bess, It 
contains a noble collection of books. 

During the civil wars the Castle was in 
the hands of the Pari lament. Here Crom¬ 
well and his generals met for counsel and 


prayer. It is curious to read that “ Lieu¬ 
tenant-General Cromwell did presS earnestly 
on those present a thorough consideration’ 
of our actions as an army, and of our ways 
particularly as private Christians. T. here 
was not much praying at Windsor in the 
next reign, when Charles IL made the Castle 
the scene of his scandalous pleasures 1 
Of the four Georges the first two disliked 
Windsor, George III., however, lived here 
quietly and unostentatiously, and his scape¬ 
grace son, as we have seen, pulled the old 
pile about, and spoiled it for ever from an 
antiquarian point of view. What Windsor 
is at present, under the rule of the gracious 
Victoria, can be seen by our readers them’ 
selves. Next to Balmoral, Windsor per¬ 
haps occupies the ten derest place in the 
memory of our Queen, Hem have occurred 
some of the most momentous events of her 
life, the latest of which is the marriage of the 
Duke of Connaught; and here she met with 
the first great sorrow of her later years, for 
at Windsor Castle her much loved hus¬ 
band “ Albert the Goodyielded up bis 
breath. 


THE 



QREAT INUNDATJOp ip HURQARY. 


CATASTROPHE OCCUTied 

in the year 187 9 which 
will long be remem¬ 
bered in Hungary, 
and which recalls to 
memory the terrible 
inundations of which Holland 
has at various times been the 
scene. The town of Szegedin, 
many feet below the level of the 
\ Theiss, and protected from that 
river by massive embankments, 
was on the 15 th of March totally sub¬ 
merged, from the effects of a storm, which 
had raised the waters to an unusual height. 


An enterprising correspondent, who visited 
the town the day before its destruction, and 
was actually in it when the waters burst 
over it, gives a harrowing account of the 
scene. 

<c Of course (he says), we were all in a 
liurry to reach Szegedin, and the uncertain 
state of affairs made us hurry on in the di¬ 
rection of a collection of church spires and 
roofs which seemed to grow out of the sea 
of waters. After hard rowing we perceived 
in the distance a long line, of some three or 
four miles in extent, which at first liad the 
appearance of a great sea snake stretched 
out on the waters and covered with a mass 
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of moving creatures, and behind this were 
visible the spires and roofs of a large town. 
We came nearer and nearer, and the sea 
snake gradually turned into a long dyke of 
black earth, an which thousands of people 
were busy with spade, shovel, and wheel¬ 
barrow, Our boat was the first to touch 
ground, and we got out with light steps, 
fearing to displace an atom of earth which 
had been piled up in such a good cause* 
Touching sights were to be met with 
there. Women were bringing up earth in 
their market baskets or their aprons* Even 
little children possessed themselves of their 
father’s hats, which they filled with their 
little hands, and toddled up the steep incline 
with their heavy burden. The order which 
was maintained was really wonderful* 
There was do pushing or shoving, crying, 
or noise of any sort amongst the thousands 
of busy hands ; men, women, and children 
were all alike bent on one object Of 
course it was not necessary to make any 
■ inquiries. We saw at a glance how matters 
stood* The waters wanted but a few inches 
rise, and all would be over. About ten 
o'clock at night we went out again to the 
dyke, where busy hands were still at work 
by torchlight It was, indeed, an interesting 
sight, the flaring torches lighting up the 
waters, which were disturbed and wavy 
from the prevailing winds, the long ends of 
white piles which had been driven in the 
dyke to keep the loose earth together, and 
the earnest faces of the workers, who knew 
that their efforts alone were preserving a 
whole town from destruction. 

In the morning an expedition was made 
up the Theiss, to rescue the inhabitants of 
some submerged villages* Everywhere was 
the same sad tale — ruined villages and 
towns, dykes and hillocks all crowded with 
men, women, and children, waiting for 
deliverance or for death. At the once 
flourishing Tape, with 2500 inhabitants, 
the sight was piteous in the extreme. 
Every inch of t^e dyke was occupied ; some 
people were even standing half in the water* 
There were weeping mothers trying to quiet 
the babes on their breasts, children of all 


ages sobbing their little hearts out; sick 
people placed carefully on tables, so as to 
be out of the reach of the waters; and all 
imaginable household goods and chattels 
stacked and stocked in high heaps, which 
every instant threatened to topple over into 
the waters, which were already bearing away 
the last remnants of many a happy home.” 

But to return to the doomed town* Late 
in the night, being dead tired, the writer 
went back to his hotel, cast himself on a 
couch, and fell into a deep slumber* But 
he was soon aroused* The ££ last days ” of 
Szegedin had come. 

u I started up. A great bell was tolling, 
when, bang ! bang i bang ! three successive 
cannon shots. I then knew that all was 
over. The cruel wind was rattling the 
windows of my room* I struck a light, 
which the draught from the window nearly 
blew out. Hurrying down into the street, I 
found it full with people flying in the direc¬ 
tion of the river dyke, which was high and 
strong. The storm, the darkness, and the 
cries and lamentations of thousands com¬ 
bined, were awful. I rushed in the direction 
of the town hall; the gas had gone out 
suddenly when I first awoke, so that I made 
my way with great difficulty* About two- 
thirds of the way I was met by the oncom¬ 
ing waters, which were then pouring into 
the town pretty fast. I turned and fled as 
fast as my legs could carry me towards the 
river dyke, where already thousands had 
assembled There was hardly standing 
room. I pushed through the crowd with 
great difficulty, and managed to reach the 
steamer Csongrad. I found that the captain 
and some of his men, accompanied by 
another man with two boats, were already 
at work in the town saving life* In spite 
of the rushing waters and falling houses 
they went in that terrible darkness to t!ie 
most dangerous spots, and took off the 
unfortunate people from trees, houses, and 
even lamp posts* They brought back boat¬ 
ful after boatful to the steamer, until the 
deck was crowded. I then made my way, 
or rather waded, to the telegraph-off ce, 
which stood pretty high, and after writing a 
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despatch I came downstairs* but alas ! the 
waters had risen, and I could not reach 
the steamer. But kick forsook me not. 
While standing on the steps, with the water 
washing over my feet, a country cart passed 
the door, with the poor horses doing their 
best to keep tlieir noses out of the water* 
I hailed the driver, and offered him a good 
* backsheesh' to transport me to some less 
wet spot ; this lie did, and by good luck 
dropped me at the Hotel Hungaria, where 
I am staying* This and some half-dozen 
neighbouring houses are the only ones out 
of water ; and by walking through some ten 
or twelve inches of water, one can reach the 
river dyke, and so I could communicate 
with the steamer Csongrad and my gallant 
friends there* I was again on the dyke, 
and amongst thousands and thousands of 
refugees, many of whom could see their 
houses and all they possessed vanish before 
their eyes* The sight was heartrending— 
crash, crash, crash I How the houses fall 1 
The waters seemed to saw the foundations 
from under them. One moment I saw a 
house, with its inmates gathered on the 
roof, and in the loft women looking out of 
every available hole in the wooden tiles, 
holding their children to be saved, when 
there came a rumbling noise and crash, and 
the whole building, with its living freight, 


was gone ! In the space of two minutes I 
saw six houses disappear* This terrible 
destruction continued aU day, and the misery 
of the next night of darkness and storm was 
beyond all description, I calculate that 
there were over 40,000 people collected on 
the river dyke, while the rest were flying 
over the bridge of boats and the railway 
bridge towards New Szeged in, which was 
still out of water* During the last two 
nights the cold has been intense, ten degrees 
of Irost; ice floating about the streets. The 
suffering of the poor people on the dyke 
has been terrible ; infants have been frozen 
to death on their mother's breasts. Even 
on board the steamer Csongrad seven chil¬ 
dren have died, and their bodies have been 
put in the coal-hole for want of room, I 
saw one poor woman in the engine-room 
who had six children ; five were drowned 
before her eyes, the other she pulled out of 
the water, but it has now died from the 
effects of exposure,” 

The disaster was most complete. Out of 
9700 houses, 261 only were left standing. 
The dead vere estimated at 3000, The 
alluvial plain on which Szegedin was situated, 
it seems, is absolutely destitute of stone, 
and most of the houses were built of sun- 
dried brick, which readily yielded to the 
onset of the waters. 
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cost both 


e prcaching the lakes of 
Northern Italy from Switzer¬ 
land, the route commonly 
taken is by one or other of the 
roads leading over the passes 
of the St, Gothard, the Sim¬ 
plon, or the Splugen, 

These roads have been 
constructed at an immense 
of time and money, and are 


throughout grandly engineered. Sometimes 


the path has been actually chiselled out of 
the face of perpendicular rock, with an 
awful gulf on one side, and overhang¬ 
ing beetling cliffs on the other. Some¬ 
times it lias been tunnelled through the 
heart of the mountain, or flung at a 
dizzy height across a ravine, or carried 
in a series of zigzags up the side of a 
mountain* so steep that the chamois 
could scarcely climb it At Gondo on the 
, Simplon, a cataract hurls itself sheer over 
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the road * from the cliffs above, and plunges 
into tiie abyss below. At Schoilmen on 
the St, Gothard, and the Verlohren Loch 
on the Splugen, the gorge was absolutely 
impassable, and it was necessary to blast a 
passage through the huge masses of rock 
which blocked up the way. The poverty- 
stricken canton of Uri had succeeded, with 
extreme difficulty, in scraping together the 
means to complete her part of the St 
Gothard route, when a storm burst on the 
summit of the pass, which, in a few hours, 
swept away one-third of the road constructed 
at so much labour and cost. Five years 
later, a similar tempest effected nearly 
equal injury. And few years pass without 
some portion of the road being destroyed. 
In many places avalanches sweep over the 
roads with destructive force, and it becomes 
necessary to construct galleries w f hich shall 
defend travellers, and shoot the mass of 
snow and debris into the gorge below. 

A correspondent of the Daily News, 
writing from Rome In May, 1879, gives a 
graphic account of one of these terrible 
avalanches 

“ Nowhere has this exceptionally severe 
spring been felt so acutely as on the moun¬ 
tain passes between Switzerland and Italy. 
Only a few hours- journey from the spot 
where her Majesty has been enjoying her 
villeggiatura occurred a scene of disaster 
and death rarely paralleled in those regions 
of snowdrift and avalanche. The Simplon 
pass is the route by which more than ten 
thousand Italian workmen annually make 
their way into Switzerland and France in 
quest of employment, and it was on some 
thirty-two of these wayfarers that the visita¬ 
tion descended from which nothing but the 
noble heroism of the poor monks of the 
Hospice could have saved them. Thanks 
to that institution and its attendants, only 
one out of the thirty-two Italians lost his 
life, although three of the men attached to 
it have been engulfed in the avalanche, and 
will not be found till the melting snows 


have unshrouded their bodies on the moun* 
tain side. 

Such was the snowfall on *he 2nd inst 
that the courier could not prosecute his 
journey with sledges. A stalwart pedes¬ 
trian offered to take the letter-bags, and 
after herculean efforts he reached the Hos¬ 
pice about 11 a.m*, and there found seventy 
Italian workmen,^ route partly for Switzer¬ 
land, partly for France. He was forthwith 
interrogated as to the state of the road, and 
to their question as to whether they could 
go on without danger, he replied that if 
they wanted to start they must do so that 
very day, as every minute's postponement 
increased the risk from the snowfall. Ac¬ 
cordingly, three companies of these Italians, 
consisting respectively of fifteen, tea, and 
nine persons, set out at once, and by one 
in the afternoon arrived at Refuge 6 , where 
they rested for a little, as the snow was 
coming dow r n with increasing force and den¬ 
sity. 

Two sturdy Swiss youths attached to 
the Refuge offered to conduct the travel¬ 
lers, and off the three companies set once 
more, with their two guides at their head. 
Scarcely, howxver, had they emerged from 
the middle gallery called La Vieille Galerie 
—the most dangerous part of the Simplon 
route—-when an enormous avalanche de¬ 
scended from the mountain, carrying with 
it the tw r o guides and an Italian workman 
who walked beside them. The rest of the 
travellers who remained in the galleries 
were so far safe, but they soon saw the 
terrible predicament they were in, no longer 
able to advance or retrace their steps, as 
both ends of the gallery were blocked up 
with snow* They were in despair, and 
already the cold was beginning to tell on 
the children of the party, and cries of 
misery resounded through tire living tomb. 
Suddenly a man's voice rose above the 
wailing: 1 We might as well die under an 
avalanche as under a gallery* Let us try 
and get out. 1 And so without further parley 


* The section of road at Condo, measuring less than two hundred yards, required % 
the i~t labour of one hundred workmen for eighteen tfgprtl* 
to carry on their operations suspended from above by ropes, until a Lodgment had been e 
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ne set to work and succeeded in excavating 
a passage through the snow, and arrived 
half dead at Refuge 6, whence the alarm 
was passed on to the Hospice. 

By this time it was half-past seven in 
the evening. The monks attached to the 
Hospice lost no time in repairing to the 
scene of disaster, and, with the aid of two 
servants of Refuge 6, they succeeded about 
half-past nine, two hours after they had set 
out, in saving the inmates of the gallery, 
and accommodating them comfortably at 
the Hospice, leaving a few whose strength 
could carry them no farther at the Refuge. 
The names of the monks, who with such 
heroism and success came to the rescue of 
thirty-two Italians, are—the Rev. Angelo 
Carron, prior of the Hospice ; and the 
Revs. Eugenio Carron, Valentino Rausis, 
and Innocente Fell ay. The three com¬ 
panies of travellers having been settled for 
the night, the monks were anxious to 
return, and do what could be done for the 
two guides and their companion who had 
been carried away by the avalanche j but 
considering the darkness, and the constant 
succession of avalanches that were blunder¬ 
ing at short intervals over the precipices, 
they reluctantly abandoned the attempt 
The prior was still in doubt as to how many, 
>r how few, had disappeared with the 
guides, some of the survivors saying that 
four, some that three, some that two of 
their number were missing, when next 
morning he addressed the heads of the 
three companies, and by dint of patient 
interrogatories, put to each of them sepa¬ 
rately, he satisfied himself that only one 
Italian had joined the guides—one Maurizio 
UccelLi, from the neighbourhood of Intra, 
on the Lago Maggiore, the father of five 
children, the eldest of whom is a private in 
the Italian army. Every effort was made 
to rescue this man, but in vain; and his 
body will not be found till the melting of 
the snows has left it stranded somewhere. 

One of the two guides, a youth named 
Blatter, quite an athlete in strength and 
nimbleness, managed, as he rolled down 
with the avalanche, to keep his alpenstock 


in his hand, and when he came to a dead 
stop he felt that the point of his stick just 
protruded from the surface of the snow 
above him. Working away with what 
strength remained to him, he succeeded, 
after some three hours, in extricating him¬ 
self from the avalanche, but there his powers 
failed him, and he was only able to call for 
help across the silent snow. Fortunately 
his cries reached the Refuge, and its in¬ 
mate, with a servant of the Hospice, who 
had stopped at the Refuge on his way to 
the Hospice with provisions, set out in the 
direction of the guide. But they had not 
walked five minutes when an immense 
avalanche hurled them to the foot of the 
mountain. The inmate of the Refuge 
perished, leaving a young widow and a two- 
years-old boy. The servant of the Hospice, 
however, escaped ; though, when rolling 
with the avalanche, he thought he would 
have died every minute from the snow and 
earth that found its way into his mouth, 
and was like to choke him. He succeeded 
in turning on his face, and in so relieving 
trim self of the manvaise touche, till, the 
avalanche having stopped, he disengaged 
himself from the snow, and after severe 
efforts regained the Refuge in a fainting 
slate about two in the morning. During 
that terrible night he said the roar of the 
descending avalanches was deafening. 

M. Borter, of Brieg, who superintends the 
workmen employed in clearing away the 
snow from the Simplon, says that this is 
the eighth time within a few years that 
deaths have occurred by the avalanches on 
the spot above described; on the exit 
from the so-called middle gallery, if, he 
adds, that gallery were prolonged by but a 
few metres, these deplorable accidents, 
with all their distressing consequences, 
would cease. 11 

“ The construction of a route,” says Mur¬ 
ray, “ over the Simplon was decided upon 
by Napoleon immediately after the battle 
of Marengo, while the recollection of his T 
own difficult passage of the Alps by the 
Great St. Bernard (at that time one of the 
easiest Alpine passes) was fresh in his 
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memory. The plans and surveys by which 
the direction of the road was determined, 
were made by M* Ceard, and a large por¬ 
tion of the works was executed under the 
superintendence of that able engineer. It 
was commenced on the Italian side in iSoo, 
and on the Swiss in 1S01 It took six 
years to complete, though it was barely 
passable in 1S05, and more than thirty 
thousand men were employed on it at one 
time. To give a notion of the colossal 
nature of the undertaking, it may be men¬ 
tioned that the number of bridges, great 
and small, constructed for the passage of 
the road, between Brieg and Sesfo, amounts 
to six hundred and eleven, in addition to 
the far more vast and costly constructions, 
such as terraces of massive masonry miles 
in length; c£ ten galleries, either cut out of 
the living rock or built of solid stone; and 
of twenty houses of refuge to shelter travel¬ 
lers, and lodge the labourers constantly 
employed in taking care of the road. Its 
breadth is throughout at least twenty-five 
feet, in some places thirty feet, and the 
average slope nowhere exceeds six inches 
in six feet and a half. 

To use the eloquent words of Sir James 
Mackintosh, 1 The Simplon may be safely 
said to be the most wonderful of useful 
works, because our canals and docks sur¬ 
pass it in utility, science, and magnitude, 
but they have no grandeur to the eye. Its 
peculiar character is, to be the greatest of 
all those monuments that at once dazzle 
the imagination by their splendour, and are 
subservient to general convenience* 1 The 
cost of this road averaged about ^16,000 
per league. The object of Napoleon in its 
formation is well marked by the question 
which, on two different occasions, he first 
asked of the engineer sent to him to report 
progress—' Le canon quandpourra-t-il passer 
au Simplon ? 1 

J he passage of these roads in winter is 
attended with considerable danger from the 
accumulation pf snow, and the violence of 
the tempests which burst upon the unwary 
traveller with appalling suddenness. The 
Leisure flour contains the narrative of il A 


1 x 


Lady's Winter Adventure on the Simplon/ 
which may serve to illustrate this, and to 
show the value of the Refuges constructed 
at the most perilous points of the route. 
After describing the earlier portion of her 
journey, she says :— 

u By the time we left the fifth Refuge no 
doubt could exist as to the alarming state 
of the weather. It was blowing hard, the 
cold being bitter and intense; the snow 
was driving in our faces, and thickening the 
air so much that hardly anything beyond 
the immediate road could be discerned. 
These storms, in Alpine language, are called 
tourmonies , and truly they deserve the 
name. One peculiar feature of them is, 
that the snow, so called, resembles more a 
shower of ice, and the flakes or morsels 
thereof, driving hard and fast into the face 
and eyes of the unhappy traveller, so blind 
and stupefy him, that, exhausted in the 
attempt to battle with the icy tempest, he 
too frequently sinks down in the snow, and, 
overtaken by an irresistible stupor, miserably 
perishes. 

The darkness was increasing upon us 
every instant, and the snow on the road 
had now become so deep as to hide nearly 
half the wheels of the carriage, and cause 
the greatest difficulty in their turning at all. 
The snow being also newly fallen, was 
wholly tin tracked ; and no wall or parapet 
being possible in this part of the road, the 
path is only divided from the edge of the 
precipice by occasional large, heavy, single 
stones. Against these we more than once 
heard the wheels of the carriage grate, 
proving how fearfully near the edge we 
were : and there really seemed nothing to 
guide or save our struggling horses from 
overstepping the almost imperceptible boun¬ 
dary that lay between us and total destruc¬ 
tion. It was a fearful scene, and one cal¬ 
culated to try the strongest nerves. The 
danger of our position really seemed fright¬ 
ful. Men and horses were blinded and 
driven back by the wind and incessant fall 
of snow which came direct against them \ 
and though striving hard to get 00, they 
constantly stumbled and fell in the un- 
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tracked and deep snow* The horses could 
only by the greatest exertions be induced 
to face the gale, or move a step onwards, 
their labour being of course doubled by the 
difficulty of forcing the clogged wheels to 
advance at all* Night, and that too a 
fearful one of storm, was evidently fast 
approaching. What was to be done? I 
felt almost in despair, for it seemed to me 
absolutely impossible that we should this 
night pass beyond the place where we now 
were* But at this moment we stopped, and, 
hearing strange voices, I perceived that two 
men from the Refuge had joined us : wild 
figures they were, enveloped in goat-skins, 
yet I hailed their arrival with joy and 
gratitude, for I felt sure that help was near* 
One soon advanced to me, and, announcing 
himself as die inspector of the Simplon 
road, and therefore, of course, the chief of 
the band of men thereon employed, assured 
me that, though our situation was certainly 
alarming, he hoped to be able to get us on 
to the Hospice, where the monks would 
instantly admit us, and there he said we 
must sleep. The inspector and his man 
being provided with spades of a peculiar 
kind, preceded us, and by digging and 
shovelling away the snow in the worst parts, 
they considerably diminished the difficulties 
of our progress, which, though the distance 
is only half a mile between the last Refuge 
and the Hospice, occupied a very long 
time. At last we arrived in front of a large 
and solid edifice, and stopping opposite to 
it, the inspector advised us to get out and 
proceed as well as we could on foot, for 
that it would be both a tedious and difficult 
operation in so deep a snow to turn the 
carriage, and get it into the remise or coach¬ 
house of the Hospice* We of course 
obeyed, as we should have done any direc¬ 
tions he gave, and scrambling with great 
difficulty through the great masses of snow 
which covered the ground between us and 
the gate, chilled through and through, we 
at last arrived at the entrance, just as the 
great bell rang, and a monk, with three 
large dogs, came out to welcome and re* 
ceive us. 


On entering the Hospice from tire 
storm without, nothing could exceed the 
kindness of our reception* The refectory 
was warmed by an enormous stove, and 
seemed to us poor shivering wretches the 
very perfection of comfort; and the sight 
of it, joined to the hospitable welcome we 
received, was most cheering to those who, 
an hour before, had hardly known where 
they should pass the night The monks 
assured us that their supper would be ready 
in less than an hour, but they were very 
anxious that we should immediately have 
some refreshment; we, however, declined 
this offer, and begged to wait for the usual 
supper-time, for we had been too much 
alarmed and excited to feel very hungry* 
They then occupied themselves in seeing 
that rooms were immediately prepared for 
us, and the stoves lighted, so that they 
should be warm and comfortable by our 
bed-time. The iourmenie now raging was, 
they said, a terrific one; and they added, 
that we might congratulate ourselves on 
being" safely housed before night came on* 
In fact, as I afterwards accidentally ascer¬ 
tained, on this very day, on the Grand St* 
Bernard, where the iourmenie was probably 
still more fearful, the clavandier of that 
Hospice, together with three servants and 
some dogs, were buried beneath an enor¬ 
mous avalanche from the Mont Mort, which 
covered them to the depth of fifteen feet, 
and of course all perished. 

We passed the time till supper in agree¬ 
able conversation with our kind and cour¬ 
teous hosts, and in profiting as much as 
possible from the delightful warmth of the 
great stove. It seemed almost like a dream 
for travellers who had so lately left civilized 
England, to be supping in the refectory of 
a convent on the summit of the Alps* 
They placed us at the bead of their long 
table, they themselves sitting next to us, 
two and two* On each side there were 
some other travellers, apparently of a 
middling class; and, lastly, ou* own servants* 
Nothing could be more excellent than the 
supper; everything was plain but good; 
and the wine, which they informed us came 
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from one tif their own estates in Italy, was 
delicious. In this climate, all abstemious 
rules belonging to their order seem to be 
suppressed; and this was explained to us 
by the monks, who said that it was indis¬ 
pensable to health in that climate to live 
well, and that they had on that account a 
dispensation from many of the rules prac¬ 
tised by their order elsewhere. In fact, 


*3 


they seemed to me, indoors, to lead a most 
* jolly' life, neglecting nothing that could, 
in that dreary region, conduce to their com¬ 
fort* They related to us many very in¬ 
teresting particulars of the establishment, 
and of the adventures that so often occur 
amid the perils and dangers of their long 
and rigorous winters. 

We found comfortable beds in the rooms 



A WELCOME AT THE HOSPICE. 


prepared for us, but even the stoves and 
double windows failed in affording such a 
degree of warmth as I could have wished* 
The cold of the night was intense, and the 
storm raged around the building with urn 
diminished fury* 

After an excellent breakfast on the fol¬ 
lowing morning the inspector arrived to 
consult with us on the possibility of con¬ 


tinuing our journey* lie assured us that he 
believed we could do so on sledges that day, 
while, if we delayed, ten days might elapse 
before the roads would be passable; we 
agreed at once to make the experiment* 
As he had sent to Simplon for sledges, we 
hoped to be able to start by two o'clock. 
The monks tried hard to dissuade us from 
going ] but, encouraged by the inspector, 
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we decided on making the attempt; and lie 
further promised his own assistance, with 
that of ten of his men, to get us safe to 
Simplon. Our cortege was certainly most 
curious and picturesque ; first, our carriage 
on a sledge, drawn by the four horses from 
Brleg; next, the wheels and luggage on 
another sledge, which was consigned to 
three white horses. Our guards consisted 
of the inspector and ten men, most wild¬ 
looking objects, dressed in goat-skins, and 
armed with spades and all useful imple¬ 
ments ; besides the voituner and his aide 
from Brleg, our own servant, and the monk. 
The journey was certainly not performed 
without considerable misgivings and alarms; 
the distance from the convent to Simplon, 
although only three miles, we were above 
three hours in accomplishing. The snow, 
where it had drifted on either side of the 


road, was frequently above the _ height of 
the carriage, and every step we advanced 
seemed to be only accomplished after much 
sciaping and digging on the part of the 
troop, for of course there was no track 
whatever. In some parts the snow was less 
deep, and the great rocks around us were 
so thickly covered with a fleecy mantle that 
no part of their original form was visible, 
while the tali heavy fir-trees seemed bowed 
almost to the ground by the weight on 
their brandies. Enormous icicles of every 
form and shape, hung pendent from the 
rocks, and in the already fading light as¬ 
sumed innumerable shades of colour. No¬ 
thing could be more beautiful, nothing 
more wildly grand and sublime, than the 
scene; and, in spite of my fears, I found 
myself almost absorbed in intense admira¬ 
tion/* 
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ke of the most val¬ 
uable products of 
the Malayan Archi¬ 
pelago is the areca, 
or be tel nut, the 
very name of 
Penang, or more 
properly, Pulo Penang, mean¬ 
ing the Island of Betelout, 
though there is not a vestige 
of the areca now to be found 
on the island. An old trader 
thus describes a voyage on the Sumatrancoast 
in search of this precious article. The party 
started from Penang. 

The cargo consisted of trilling things, 
such as buttons, which are generally sup¬ 
posed to captivate the hearts of cannibal 
nations. Everything on board evidenced 
that we were about to deal with savages; 
the crew had been nearly trebled, consisting 
chiefly of Bengalese, Lascars, and Manilla 
sailors and gunners. We carried six guns, 


and had a perfect armoury of small arms in 
the cabin; powder and shot and ball we 
had In abundance, also a large Newfound¬ 
land dog, perhaps the most trustworthy 
guardian on board. 

On the third day after our departure we 
anchored off Acheen, of which, however, 1 
saw nothing ; for the wind was fair for going 
down the Pedir coast, the great emporium 
of Sumatra betelnut. 

The way they barter for betelnut along i 
this coast is very singular. We sailed close 
along the coast by day, and stood off again 
during the night, always on the alert for two 
things, the one a convenient berth, the other 
the crafty approach of pirates. As we neared 
all hands kept an anxious look out for in¬ 
dications of betelnut heaps, the nut being 
almost invariably brought down close to the 
seaside, and there piled by the proprietors 
to await the arrival of trading vessels. In 
a day or two we anchored off a miserable 
looking place called Pisanghan, possessing, 
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however, a very favourable betelnut reputa¬ 
tion, and fixing upon this as our head 
quarters, moored the vessel off the river's 
mouth and proceeded to land. 

Half an hour’s row brought us to the 
river, which was little better than a creek 
at its embouchure . For fully half a mile 
the place seemed to be one abominable, 
hideous marsh \ then, however, a bend in 
the river brought us in sight of higher 
ground, and simultaneously a band of ugly 
savages rushed down to the river side, and 
performed a little war dance, very character¬ 
istic of the weapons they were armed with, 
and the tout ensemble of their appearance. 
These ruffians were naked to the waist, 
and many of them besmeared with paint. 
Some had bows, all had kreeses of a pro¬ 
digious size, and many of them were armed 
with deadly-looking spears, I must confess 
I felt exceedingly uncomfortable, the more 
so as I could not understand a syllable of 
what they were shouting, or what the 
Chuliah supercargo was shouting to them in 
return. The parley, however, seemed to 
produce the desired result; the tumult 
ceased, the savages grinned, and professed 
their happiness at our arrival, and not many 
minutes afterwards we were being escorted 
by them to the palace of the queen or 
princess who governed in this district. 

Tiie palace was a ricketty old wooden 
stockade, with an elevated hut in the centre 
propped up on poles, so as to be beyond the 
spring of tigers and other unwelcome guests, 
and readied by a wooden ladder. The hut 
was a roomy one, airy, and weathertight, 
as regarded being impervious to heavy rains. 
As for furniture, I think I could reckon up 
the whole contents of that princely palace i 
on my four fingers and thumb. They con¬ 
sisted of one or two earthenware jars for 
pickles and oil, several ropes of vegetables 
suspended from the ceiling, one or two 
bamboo stools, a gourd for drawing water, 
an old mat, and a musty old cushion or 
two. Seated on one of them was her 
Majesty in propria persona , corpulent in 
person—as behoveth Oriental royalty— 
dressed in a loose, flowing Malayan petti¬ 


coat, and with a light muslin shawl thrown 
negligently over her shoulders. She looked 
to be about forty years old, and possessed 
a most amiable countenance; nor did her 
looks belie her. 

Our reception was exceedingly gracious, 
and altogether sans ceremonie . Her own 
people and our ship's crew and ourselves 
squatted on the floor, and conversation 
flowed pleasantly through the medium of 
the Chuliah broker, only interrupted now 
and then by the crowing of a noisy cock, or 
the clucking of a laying hen, who would 
persist in trying to deposit her fresh egg in 
the broker’s capacious straw hat. Business 
matters were left to be discussed after more 
substantial entertainment, to prepare against 
which some half-dozen unhappy liens 
that had intruded themselves upon the 
assembly, were forthwith captured, slain, 
plucked, and thrown into a good sized 
cauldron; with which fowls cunning spices, 
yams, and other vegetables were mixed, and 
the whole stewed away till the fowls 1 bones 
could be conveniently extra cted. Then, in 
hollow bamboos cut for the purpose, rice 
and cocoanut milk were boiled together, 
and the jars before alluded to afforded 
savoury pickles to give fresh gusto to the 
meal. Tier Majesty, the Princess Royal, 
and myself feasted out of one platter, each 
supplied with wooden spoons—the latter a 
luxury denied to the rest of the courtiers 
and guests. Dinner over, some score or two 
of young green cocoanuts, recently plucked 
from the tree, were scientifically sliced 
open by means of a kreese, affording us a 
ready manufactured cup, filled with as de¬ 
licious a liquor (especially in a hot climate) 
as any potentate could desire. After the 
repast and Oriental ablutions, business was 
brought on the tapis y and, as this was 
rather a dry subject, I preferred sauntering 
into the neighbouring tope with my trusty 
fowling piece, to see what I could do in the 
way of furnishing a treat for the hungry souls 
on board. Two hours passed pleasantly 
away, when one of the queen's people 
came to summon me, as the conference was 
ended, and the contract for the loading oi 
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the Victoria completed* When I got back 
her corpulent Majesty was in raptures at 
my success, and, presenting her with some 
of the fattest parrots, which make a by no 
means bad ragout, I carried the rest on 
board, and they constituted one of the 
joiliest pies that sailor or landsman ever 
partook of. 

Next day the work commenced in right- 
down earnest There were piles of betel- 
nut at Pedir itself, which was a town some 
thirty miles from Pisanghan, but which had 
been purchased by the queen. There were 
other piles of be tel nut at various points on 
the sea shore, at varying distances. 

Every day for the first fortnight my duty 
consisted in landing at daylight, and remain¬ 
ing close to the palace, to take note of 
the measurement of the betelnut During 
this interval 1 visited the interior of this 
part of Sumatra. Some of the Malay por¬ 
tion of our crew deserted from the vessel 
during the night, and having received 
authority, and an escort from the queen, it 
was deputed to me, with some picked men 
of the crew, first to proceed inland towards 
several dependent villages, to see if these 
deserters were secreted by any of the 
peasantry* We set out on pjony-back, well 
armed, and well munitioned with provender 
and food. Directly after leaving Pisang¬ 
han, we entered upon an extensive district 
of gradually undulating fields, all apparently 
in a high state of cultivation, and pic¬ 
turesquely dotted here and there with 
groups of mangostein and other fruit trees. 
Crossing this plain, which occupied ns 
nearly a couple of hours, we came to the 
foot of a hill, where was situated the first 
village in out route— a village consisting of 
from seventeen to twenty huts* The con¬ 
struction of these was peculiar to the 
Malayan peninsula* The huts were neat, 
compact wooden cabins, carefully thatched 
with straw. These were propped up on four 
stout poles, at an elevation of not less than 
thirty feet from the ground, and looking 
like imaginary giants on stilts. The reason 
for tins great elevation being requisite was, 
firstly, that from their doors the peasantry 


could command an extensive view of the 
fields w t c had just traversed, and so could 
witness, and prevent in time, the depreda¬ 
tions which whole legions of wild boars, even 
in broad daylight, would otherwise have 
committed ; but also from the unpleasant 
fact that wild elephants sometimes amused 
themselves by strolling about here of a 
night, and not unfrequently terrified the 
inhabitants by walking right under their 
huts, and performing a terrific arietta with 
their tr u m p e t s. Some ti m es one, more play - 
ful than the others, would amuse itself by 
twisting its trunk round the stout corner 
post, and giving the whole fabric such a 
shake as made an extemporaneous earth¬ 
quake of itself* On such occasions the 
peasantry scared these uriwelcome intruders 
away, by flourishing lighted flambeaux 
through window and door, whilst women 
screamed and clattered upon noisy gongs* 
The vicinity of each hut was devoted to 
the culture of vegetables, whole fields being 
laid out for the culture of different speci¬ 
mens of yams, some of which were of great 
size and very superior flavour ■ and what 
was remarkable, that though white as the 
ordinary yam when uncooked, they assumed 
every colour of the rainbow after being 
boiled—some, with the tints so beautifully 
blended, that it seemed really a sin and a 
shame to cut and devour them. Our ride, 
however, had stifled such consciences with 
the appetite of a wolf ■ and I sat down to 
dinner on this my first interview with a 
Sumatra peasant vis-a-vis with himself and 
his really pretty young wife (who, to my 
surprise, took my arrival with as much cool¬ 
ness as if she had ever in her life before set 
eyes upon a European, and entered freely 
into conversation, without the slightest dis^ 
play of bashfulness or reserve), and enjoyed 
the coloured yams, well covered with the 
rich gravy of a stewed hare, as much as 
ever I did a meal in my life. 

I found the inhabitants of this village a 
quiet, harmless people, cleanly in their 
habits, neat about their persons and huts, 
and exceedingly diligent and active—good 
specimens of the calumniated Sumatrans. 
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A DESERTED LAJID. 

East Greenland. 


ast Greenland, perhaps one of 
the most desolate regions of 
the earth, was a few years ago 
visited by Dr. Pansch, of the 


G e rm an Arc t ic Exp ed i t i on, 
who took copious notes of the 
country, which it seems was 
formerly inhabited. As the 
Doctor describes the land as 
being, for an arctic region, 
tolerably fertile, it is difficult 
to see why it should have 
been abandoned. However that may be, 
he met no htrnian being on the whole 
stretch of coast over which he travelled. 
Real u winter lints/' that is, the stationary 
winter dwellings of the natives, were found 
nearly always situated not far from the 
shore on the south side of those capes 
which point towards the south-east, and 
built in groups of two, three, or four. Half 
worked into the ground, the walls were 
built of suitable and, in the inside, exceed¬ 
ingly smooth stones, pretty regularly set, 
and as far as they rise above ground, 
strengthened outside by mounds of earth 
and stones laid against them. The surface 
of the walls is only interrupted inside by a 
few small niches, which are generally found 
in the corners, especially in the front ones. 
The floor is partially paved with flat stones, 
particularly in the corners, which probably 
served as fireplaces. 

The average length of the interior of these 
huts is 11 feet, and their breadth 9 feet. The 
height of the walls is 3! feet. At the front 
end, towards the water, there is an opening 
in the floor of if foot square j it descends 
to a like depth, and is the commencement 
of a passage or tunnel which extends, in a 
nearly horizontal direction/under the front 
wall to a length of from 6 to 12 feet. It is 
constructed of stone, and terminates in a 
rather wide opening, being itself of barely 
sufficient size to admit a man in a creeping 


position. This is the only opening to the 
hut, for there is no sort of window. The 
roof is constructed of two or three wooden 
poles or laths placed lengthwise over the 
walls, on which flat stones are laid diagonally 
and sometimes supported by more laths, 
the whole covered and made tight with 
smaller stones, sods of grass, and other 
things. Of their summer dwellings, also, 
traces were everywhere found, viz., the so- 
called tent “ tent-rings/' that is, stones left 
there after being used in fastening the border 
of the tent. They are arranged in circles of 
from ten to twelve feet in diameter, with an 
opening turned towards the water, and 
generally divided into a front and back half 
by a diametrical row of stones. They were 
met with on nearly all parts of the coast, 
both close to the winter huts and also at a 
great distance from them. 

The graves must also be mentioned- 
They are not dug in the ground, at least 
very seldom, but consist of a superstruc¬ 
ture of stones over the corpse, which is 
placed in either a recumbent or a crouching 
position. In the first case, the covering 
consists of fiat long stones or short ones, 
which are supported by sods placed under¬ 
neath ; in the other case, the roof is arched 
all round. Any accidental gaps are care¬ 
fully filled up with stones of all sizes down 
to the very smallest. In this manner the 
body can be protected against foxes, but 
certainly not against hungry bears. The 
form of the graves seems to have no pan 
ticular meaning, but to have been regulated 
by the form of the stones available, as fiat 
stones are necessary for the covering ot 
oblong graves. In the interior was generally 
found quite a heap of earth and willow 
leaves (blown in), from among which the 
bones were only partially, or sometimes not 
at all visible. 

The graves were numerous and scattered, 
often at a great distance from the dwellings. 

c 
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Weapons and utensils were very seldom 
found in the graves, although, as they were 
made of ivory, they would have been kept 
in good preservation. On the other hand, 
there was discovered, in what was probably 
a child's grave, a human figure roughly 
carved out of wood ; and in other graves, 
among rocks, were found the pieces of a 
finely carved wooden box, a pretty goblet, 
a cajak-rudder and dagger hilts, aandles, 
etc., manufactured of wood ; also two figures 
of animals, roughly carved. A dog-sledge 
lay on the shore, nearly complete in all its 
parts. It consisted of two runners, very 
roughly made, about seven feet long, across 
which several boards were fastened with 
thongs, and at the end two sloping pieces 
fastened as a back. In place of our iron 
tires, the runners were covered underneath 
with strips of bone, ivory, or whalebone, 
fastened with wooden pegs. 


As to iron instruments, only qpe was 
discovered. It was a piece of iron an inch 
long, fastened into a wooden handle. The 
Doctor saw nothing made of flint, but 
several splinters of it, and one whole 
unbroken stone in the huts. Some fine 
spear-points and knives were made of slate, 
parts of vessels constructed of a softer 
crystalline slate \ most of the articles, how¬ 
ever, were made of bone or tusk, In 
default of saws, these were divided into the 
desired shapes by boring holes dose to one 
another in the intended planes of division, 
so that at last the parting might be effected 
by the appliance of some force. A smooth 
surface was then obtained by scraping, 
grinding, and polishing. 

From the best authorities, it would seem 
that this region was deserted some thirty 
or forty years ago, but there is no clear 
evidence on the subject 



K PERUVIAN GUANO ISLAND. 


ar away on the west coast 
of Africa, utterly uninhabited, 
and seldom visited, is a 
desolate island, or rather 
rock, called Ichaboe. Thirty 
years ago this island was the 
port of destination for hun¬ 
dreds of large ships, and the 
source of enormous wealth 
to numerous individuals. Its 
prosperity was as sudden as 
its subsequent decay, and, 
enough, was owing to the 
of British agriculture. This 
rocky islet had been for ages the resort of 
countless wild fowl, and the result was a 
vast accumulation of deposit, the Fertilising 
qualities and easy application of which 
made it a general favourite with the farmers. 
But Ichaboe was soon exhausted, and the 
dusty treasure that had for many centuries 


singularly 

necessities 


existed on its bosom was literally swept 
away. The once busy island has returned 
to its former loneliness ; and the fleet of 
ships that gathered round it seek on other 
coasts for the fertilizing powder that shall 
fatten the impoverished fields of Old World 
countries. 

Much of the guano which has been im¬ 
ported into England of recent years has 
been obtained from a small group of islands 
called the Chinchas, lying off the Peruvian 
coast. They may be called emphatically 
the Guano Islands, for they have literally 
nothing else upon them. On the side next 
the mainland, the islands rise jnecipitously 
from the sea to a considerable height, pre¬ 
senting only a bare, dark wall of rock. 
From the upper edge of the precipice, the 
huge mound of guano slopes rapidly up¬ 
wards for a short distance, and then spreads 
into a level surface, that gradually descends 
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on every other side to within a few yards of 
the water. Here and there, rough* craggy 
points thrust their white heads through the 
brown crust of guano, which has completely 
filled up the deep hollows that have origi¬ 
nally existed in the island, and would soon, 
if it had not been disturbed, have covered 
even the crests of what were once tall pin¬ 
nacles. 

The only safe landing place is on a nar¬ 
row strip of beach; but ships can lie close 


r 9 

to the precipitous face; and this singular 
formation of the islands greatly facilitates 
the loading of ships, enabling the crews to 
accomplish in a few days work which would 
otherwise occupy weeks. The ship is 
hauled in close to the steep cliff, to which 
she is securely bound by ropes and chains, 
two anchors being dropped to seaward to 
enable her to warp off when necessary. 

Now comes the loading of the ship with 
its unsavoury cargo, an operation which is 



LOADING THE GUANO. 


admirably shown in our illustration, Down 
to the very edge of the precipice, on its 
lofty summit, comes the point of a trian¬ 
gular enclosure, open at the base, and made 
of strong stakes driven into the solid guano, 
and closely knit together with iron chains. 
At the point resting upon the edge of the 
cliff there is a small opening, to which is 
firmly attached a wide canvas pipe, which 
hangs down the face of the precipice and 
passes into the hold of the vessel beneath. 


The enclosure, which will contain several 
hundred tons, is filled with guano by Indian 
or Chinese labourers, and a small line which 
closes the mouth of the pipe being slacked, 
the whole mass is poured into the ship at a 
rate which soon completes her cargo. From 
different parts of the pipe, bowlines lead to 
the mastheads of the vessel, and from 
thence on deck, where they are tended by 
the crew, who alternately haul upon and 
slack them so as to keep the long pipe in 
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motion and prevent its choking. But, how¬ 
ever well they may succeed in that effort, 
the men have considerable difficulty in 
avoiding some such catastrophe in their 
own persons; for the guano, after falling 
from so high an elevation, rises through the 
hatchways in one immense cloud, that com¬ 
pletely envelops the ship, and renders the 
inhaling of anything except dust a matter 
almost of impossibility* The men wear 
“patent” respirators, in the shape of 
bunches of tarry oakum tied across their 
mouths and nostrils ; but the guano mocks 
all such weak defences, and a perfect fusil¬ 
lade of sneezes accompanies the opening 
of the pipe and continues during the un¬ 
remitting shower of pungent dust. How 
the coolies arranging the guano in the hold 
must feel it is scarcely necessary to say; 
suffice it to say that they are relieved every 
twen ty minutes. Th e two parLies th u s alter- 
nately relieving one another, a ship of seven 
or eight hundred tons is loaded in two or 
three days, the men on the island working 
during the night, and filling up the en¬ 
closures, ready for shipment on the follow¬ 
ing day. The guano is dug out with pick 
and shovel down to the level of the rock, 
and in some places the cutting thus formed 
is from sixty to eighty feet deep. 

On the Peruvian guano islands rain never 
falls, and owing to this extreme aridity of 
the climate, the saline particles are retained 
fn the guano. Large lumps of ammonia 
are frequently turned up by the diggers; 
and as ammonia is one of our strongest 
fertilizers, it may readily be conceived that 
the guano which contains this ingredient in 
the largest quantities is of the greatest 
value. 

Notwithstanding the presence of the 
guano ships off the island, birds still fre¬ 
quent the islands in vast numbers, though 
they bear no comparison to the myriads 


which formerly held sole and undisturbed 
possession of them. There are mews, gan- 
nets, pelicans, divers, sliearbeaks, and many 
other sort of sea-fowl; but the most com¬ 
mon is the guano bird, a very handsome 
creature, about the size of a pigeon, beauti¬ 
fully variegated, and decorated with two 
pendant eardrops. Naturalists, delighting 
in hard words, call him Sulkta variegate . 
These web-footed colonists form regular 
towns beneath the crust of the guano, the 
various settlements communicating with 
each other by galleries running in all direc¬ 
tions, so that it is almost impossible to set 
foot upon the untouched surface of the 
island without sinking to the knee in some 
feathered lady's nursery. Egg-shells, and 
the remains of fish brought in by the parent 
birds, form a considerable Rem in the de¬ 
posits. 

The islands themselves are perfectly bar¬ 
ren. Not a blade of grass, not a particle 
of moss, grows upon them. Vegetation is 
simply annihilated by over-fertilization. 
They are also completely destitute of 
water, so that the labourers who live on 
them are supplied with this necessary of 
life by the shipping in turns. Every article 
of food is brought from the mainland. The 
men live in miserable cottages, consisting 
of poles stuck in the guano, with mats 
stretched between them, and a Hat roof of 
the same mate rial. Furniture is of course un¬ 
known among them, and clothes very nearly 
so; but the high wages given to the free 
labourers appear to balance the disagree¬ 
ables of the position. It is to be feared, 
however, that many of the Polynesians and 
Chinese are slaves in everything but the 
name. Tempted on to the guano islands by 
prospects of gain, it is practically impossible 
to leave them when their period of service 
has expired, and they continue to toil on 
till death relieves them of their burden. 
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THE AMMONS OF DAHOMEY. 


f we trace the db 
rection of the wes¬ 
tern shore of the 
African continent 
from the north- 
ward, we find it 
inclining towards 
the south-east in the neigh - 
bom-hood of Sierra Leone* till 
within the fifth and sixth de¬ 
grees from the equator. It 
here turns more directly east¬ 
ward, and pursues a tortuous course for 
nearly a thousand miles before it again 
curves round to the southward towards the 
Cape of Good Hope, and forms that em¬ 
bayed region named the Bight of Benin, On 
this line of coast our earliest African settle¬ 
ment is identified with that portion of it 
called the “ Gold Coast,” and here rve exer¬ 
cise a sort of protectorate over the neigh¬ 
bouring tribes, considerably beyond our 
Legitimate jurisdiction, or the limits of the 
territory we claim under the name of 
u Cape Coast Castle,” This territory, with 
two prominent exceptions, Dahomey and 
Ashantee, is inhabited by distinct tribes, 
each under its own petty ruler, and each 
maintaining a constant warfare with the 
other. 

Dahomey was not known to Europeans 
till the first quarter of the last century, 
when its king at that period, the fierce 
Guadja Tmdo, suddenly came from his 
own country in the interior with an 
overwhelming force and conquered the 
two states of Ardra and Whydah, which 
have ever since been under Bahamian 
rule. What a cruel rule that is, is now 
well known to Englishmen. It is, in fact, 
a pure despotism, founded and maintained 
on blood. > 

One remarkable feature of the military 
system of Dahomey is its force of 
Amazons, or female soldiers, who are not 


only the elite of the army, to whom they 
give the example of the highest intrepidity, 
but form alone the standing army. The 
male soldiers, w r ho are a sort of civic 
guard, comprising all free and valid men, 
are only called out in case of war, or on 
the occasion of a public ceremony. This 
peculiar organization of the army of 
Dahomey is accounted for by the wonder¬ 
ful vigour of the women, which enables 
them to support fatigue, privations, and 
the hardest work as well as men, and 
frequently better. 

The physical equality of the sexes has 
been noticed in almost every part of the 
coast of Africa, and especially in Great 
Bonny and in the Bay of Biafra, A 
traveller relates that among the guards ol 
the King of Dahomey he found many 
women who would not have been out of 
place in our companies of Guards. Some 
of them were six feet high, and broad in 
proportion. The muscular development of 
these viragos was such; that their sex was 
only to be distinguished by the monstrous 
protuberance of the bust. As a rule, the 
Amazons grow corpulent, when they are no 
longer able to dance, and some of them 
are phenomena of obesity. 

The Amazons are generally unmarried, 
though there are a few exceptions to this 
rule. Women who have behaved badly, 
and have therefore incurred the pain of 
death, are enrolled by force in the royal 
guard. Wives who are known to scold 
and torment their husbands are also in¬ 
corporated in the force, and these, it is 
said, are the most ferocious in battle. 

The first corps is that of the grenadiers, 
or agbarya y these are the most remarkable 
for their stature and strength. Next follow 
the elephant-hunters, who are reputed to 
be the bravest of the army. Women 
armed with razors {nyekplo hen-fo) occupy 
the third rank ; by their weapons and their 
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Ugliness they would appear to be designed 
to throw consternation into the enemy's 
ranks. After these come the women who 
compose the infantry; they are armed 
with flintlock guns, and execute their 
manoeuvres with the precision of a flock 
of sheep. They are indefatigable dancers 
and singers, and though they affect all 
the swagger and smartness of soldiers, 
they are, as a Tide, of gentle disposition. 

The last corps consists of young girls, 
armed with bows and arrows; they are 
the prettiest in the country, as African 
beauty goes, and from their ranks the body¬ 
guard of Amazons is recruited- With the 
exception of these young girls, the women 
of the guard are more remarkable for 
an extraordinary development of fat than 
for anything else. Whosoever expects to 
find among them Penthesileas, Thalestres, 
Mippolytes and Dianas, or women- 
warriors of graceful, elegant build, and 
beautiful of form as of face, would be 
singularly disappointed ; seen close, there 
is nothing more hideous, more ill-favoured, 
more clumsy and repulsive, than these 
female legions, excepting, albeit, the 


corps of young girls to which \ye have 
just alluded. 

Travellers are at variance as to their 
number—some state it to be 4,000, others 
reckon it at 30,000, M, Borghero, who 
asserts that he counted them one by one, 
tells us that he only found 2,500, but 
Jules Gerard, the famous lion-killer, 
estimates them at 12,000; this, it is said, 
■was owing to his having seen the same 
battalions march past several times In a 
procession. Perhaps the most reliable 
figures would be an average of 6,000 or 
S,ooo, the number given by the most 
recent visitors to the country. 

This question is only of importance as 
regards the decrease of population in 
the country, for if the Amazons really 
observe their vows, and continue to do 
so, we may look to the utter disappear¬ 
ance, in a given space of time, of the 
Dahomian race, which already does not 
possess fifty inhabitants to the square 
mile. It must be confessed that this 
would not be a great misfortune for 
civilization, though the reclamation of the 
race would be better. 



Ah evenijsq with a BI£ON. 


had ridden full five 
miles from the camp 
at Santa Fe in search 
of something fresh 
for my supper (says 
a writer in Cham¬ 
bers f s Journal ), 
when my attention was at¬ 
tracted by an odd noise ahead 
of me. There was a ridge in 
front that prevented me from seeing 
what produced the noise; but I knew 
what it was—it was the bellowing of 
a buffalo-bulb At intervals, there were 
quick shocks, as of two hard substances 
coming in violent contact with each other. 


I mounted the ridge with caution, and 
looked over its crest. There was a valley 
beyond; a cloud of dust was rising out of 
its bottom, and in the midst of this I could 
distinguish two huge forms—dark and hir¬ 
sute. I saw at once that they were a pair 
of buffalo-bulls engaged in a fierce fight, 

A more formidable pair of antagonists, 
as far as appearance went, could not have 
been well conceived. Their huge size, 
their shaggy fronts, and fierce, glaring eye¬ 
balls, gave them a wild and malicious seem¬ 
ing, which was heightened l5y their bellowing, 
and the threatening attitudes in which they 
continually placed themselves. 

Feeling quite safe in my saddle, I galloped 
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tip to the nearest, and sent my bullet into 
his ribs. It did the work. He fell to his 
knees—rose again—spread out his legs, as 
if to prevent a second fall—rocked from 
side to side like a cradle—again came to his 
knees ; and, after remaining in this position 
for some minutes, with the blood running 
from bis nostrils, rolled quietly over on his 
shoulder, and lay dead. 

I had watched these manoeuvres with 
interest, and permitted the second bull to 
make his escape ; a side-glance had shown 
me the latter disappearing over the crest of 
the swell A solitary tree stood near the 
spot—it was a stunted elm. There were 
others upon the prairie, but they were dis¬ 
tant ; this one was not twenty yards from 
the carcass, I led my horse up to it, and 
taking the trail-rope from the horn of the 
saddle, made one end fast to the bit-ring, 
and the other to the tree. I then went 
back, drew my knife, and proceeded to cut 
the buffalo. 

I had hardly whetted my blade, when a 
noise from behind caused me to leap to an 
upright attitude and look round : at the 
first glance I comprehended all A huge 
dark object was passing the crest of the 
ridge, and rushing down the hill towards 
the spot where I stood. It was the buffalo- 
bull—the same that had just left me. I 
hurriedly sheathed iny knife, and laid hold 
of my rifle, which, according to custom, I 
had taken the precaution to reload. I 
hesitated a moment whether to run to my 
horse and mount him, or to fire from where 
I stood; that question, however, was settled 
by the buffalo. The tree and the horse 
were to one side of the direction in which 
he was running, but, being attracted by the 
loud snorting of the latter, which had begun 
to pitch and plunge violently, and deeming 
it perhaps a challenge, he suddenly swerved 
from his course, and run full tilt upon the 
horse. The latter shot out instantly to the 
full length of the trail-rope—-aheavy “pluck” 
sounded in mylars, and the next instant I 
saw my horse part from the tree, and scour 
off over the prairie as if there had been a 
thistle under his tail. I had knotted the 
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rope negligently upon the bit-ring, and the 
knot had come undone. 

I was chagrined, but not alarmed as yet. 
My horse would no doubt follow back his 
own trail, and at the worst I should only 
have to walk to the camp. I should have 
the satisfaction of punishing the buffalo for 
the trick he had served me ; and with this 
design I turned towards him. I saw that 
he had not followed the horse, but was 
again heading himself in my direction. 
Now, for the first time, it occurred to me 
that I was in something of a scrape. The 
bull was coming furiously on. Should my 
shot miss, or even should it only wound 
him, how was I to escape ? I knew that he 
could overtake me in three minutes" stretch; 
I knew that well 

I had not much time for reflection—not 
a moment, in fact; the infuriated animal 
was within a few paces of me ; I raised my 
rifle, aimed at his fore-shoulder, and fired. 
I saw that I had hit him ; but, to my dismay, 
he neither fell nor stumbled, but continued 
to charge forward more furiously than ever. 
To reload was impossible. My pistols had 
gone off with my horse and holsters. Even 
to reach the tree was impossible; the bull 
was between it and me. Right in the 
opposite direction was the only thing that 
held out the prospect of five minute s’ safety ; 
I turned and ran. I can run as fast as 
most men ; and upon that occasion I did 
my best. It would have put “ Giidersleeve” 
into a white sweat to have distanced me; 
but I had not been two minutes at it, when 
I felt conscious that the buffalo gained upon 
me, and was almost treading upon my heels. 
I knew it only by my ears—I dare not spare 
time to look back. 

At this moment an object appeared be¬ 
fore me that promised, one way or another, 
to interrupt the chase; it was a ditch or 
gully, that intersected my path at right 
angles. It was several feet in depth, dry at 
the bottom, and with perpendicular sides. 
I was almost upon its edge before I noticed 
it, but the moment it came under my eye, 
I saw that it offered the means of a tem¬ 
porary safety at least. If t could only leap 
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this gully, I felt satisfied that the buffalo 
could not It was a sharp leap—at least 
seventeen feet from cheek to cheek, but I 
had done more than that in my time, and, 
without halting in my gait, I ran forward 
to the edge and sprang over. I alighted 
cleverly upon the opposite bank, where I 
stopped and turned round to watch my 
pursuer. I now ascertained how near my 
end I had been ; the bull was already up to 
the gully* Had I not made my leap at the 
instant I did, I should have been by that 
time dancing upon Ills horns, He himself 
had baulked at the leap ; the deep chasm- 
like cleft had cowed hint He saw that he 
could not clear it, and now stood upon the 
opposite bank with head lowered, and spread 
nostrils, his tail lashing his smooth flanks, 
while his glaring black eyes expressed the 
full measure of his batiled rage. I remarked 
that my shot had taken effect in his shoulder, 
as the blood trickled from his long hair. I 
had almost begun to congratulate myself on 
having escaped, when a hurried glance to 
the right, and another to the left, cut short 
my happiness. I saw that on both sides, 
at a distance of less than fifty paces, the 
gully shallowed out into the plain, where it 
ended; at either end it \va$, of course, 
passable. The bull observed this almost 
at the same time as myself; and suddenly 
turning away from the brink, he ran along 
the edge of the chasm, evidently with the 
intention of turning it. In less than a 
minute's time we were once more on the 
same side, and my situation appeared as 
terrible as ever; but, stepping back for a 
short run, I re-leaped the chasm, and again 
we stood on opposite sides. 

During all these manoeuvres I had held 
on to my rifle; and, seeing now that I 
might have time to load it, I commenced 
feeling for my powder-horn. To my as¬ 
tonishment, I could not lay my hands upon 
it; I looked down to my breast for the 
sling, it was not there ; belt and bullet- 
pouch too—all were gone ! I remembered 
lifting them over my head when I set about 
cutting the dead bulk To reach the am- 
munition would be impossible ■ I should be 


overtaken before I had got half-way to it. 
I was not allowed much time to indulge in 
my regrets; the bull had again turned the 
ditch, and was once more upon the same 
side with me, and I ^vas compelled to take 
another leap. I really do not remember 
how often I sprang backwards and forwards 
across that chasm; I should think a score 
of times, at least ; I became wearied with 
the exercise. The leap was just as much 
as I could do at my best; and as I was 
growing weaker at each fresh spring, I 
became satisfied that I should soon leap 
short, and crush myself against the steep 
rocky sides of the chasm. Should I fall to 
the bottom, my pursuer could easily reach 
me by entering at either end, and I began 
to dread such a finale. The vengeful brute 
showed no symptoms of reviving; on the 
contrary, the numerous disappointments 
seemed only to render him more deter¬ 
mined in his resentment 

An idea now suggested itself to my mind* 
I had looked all round to see if there might 
not be something that offered a better 
security. There were trees, but they were 
too distant: the only one near was that to 
which my horse had been tied. It was a 
small one, and, like all of its species (it was 
a cotton-wood), there were no branches near 
the root I knew that I could clamber up 
it by embracing the trunk, which was not 
over ten inches in diameter. Could I only 
succeed in reaching it, it would at least 
shelter me better than the ditch, of which I 
was getting heartily tired. But the question 
was, could I reach it before the bull? It 
was about three hundred yards off By pro¬ 
per manoeuvring, I should have a start of fifty. 
Even with that it would be a u close shave ; ,J 
and it proved so. I arrived at the tree, and 
sprang up it like a mountebank ; but the hot 
breath of the buffalo steamed after me as 1 
ascended, and the concussion of his heavy 
skull against the trunk almost shook me 
back upon his horns. After a severe effort, 
I succeeded in lodging myself among the 
branches. 

I was now safe from all immediate danger, 
but how was the affair to eml? I knew 
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from the experience of others, that my 
enemy 'might stay for hours by the tree— 
perhaps for days. Hours would be enough, 
I could not stand it long. I hungered, but 
a worse appetite tortured me—thirst The 
hot sun, the dust, the violent exercise of 
the past hour, all contributed to make me 
thirsty. Even then I would have risked 
life for r draught of water. What would it 
come to should 1 not be relieved ? I had but 
one hope-—that my companions would come 
to my relief; but I knew that that would 
not be before morning. They would miss 
me, of course. Perhaps my horse would 
return to camp—that would send them out 
in search of me—but not before night had 
fallen. In the darkness they could not 
follow my trail. Could they do so in the 
light ? This lust question, which I had pul 
to myself, startled me, I was just in a 
condition to look upon the dark side of 
everything, and it now occurred to me that 
they might not be able to find me 1 

I remained for a long time busied with 
such gloomy thoughts and forebodings. 
Night was coming on, but the fierce and 
obstinate brute showed no disposition to 
raise the siege. He remained watchful as 
ever, walking round and round at intervals, 
lashing his tail, and uttering that snorting 
sound so well known to the prairie-hunter, 
and which so much resembles the snuflings 
of hogs when suddenly alarmed. 

While watching his various manoeuvres, 
an object on the ground drew my atten¬ 
tion—it was the trail-rope left by my horse. 
One end of it was fastened round the trunk 
by a firm knot—the other lay far out upon 
the prairie, where it had been dragged. 
My attention had been drawn to it by the 
bull himself, which in crossing had noticed, 
and now and then pawed it with his 
hoofs. 

All at once a bright idea flashed upon 
me—a sudden hope arose within me—apian 
of escape presented itself, so feasible and 
possible, that I ^aped in my perch as the 
thought struck me. 

The first step was to get possession of 
the rope. This was not such an easy 


matter. The rope was fastened round the 
tree, but the knot had slipped down the 
trunk and lay upon the ground. I dared 
not descend for it. 

Necessity soon suggested a plan. My 
u picker"—a piece of straight wire with a 
ring-end—hung from one of my breast 
buttons. This I took hold of, and bent 
into the shape of a grapplbg-hook, I had 
no cord, but my knife was still safe in its 
sheath ; and, drawing this, I cut several 
thongs from the skirt of my buckskin shirt, 
and knotted them together until they formed 
a string long enough to reach the ground. 
To one end I attached the picker; and 
then letting it down, I commenced angling 
for the rope. After a few transverse drags, 
the hook caught the latter, and I pulled 
it up into the tree, taking the whole of it 
in until I held the loose end in my hands. 
The other end I permitted to remain as it 
was ; I saw it was securely knotted around 
the trunk, and that was just what I wanted. 
It was my intention to lasso the bull; and 
for the purpose I proceeded to make a 
running-noose on the end of the trail-rope. 
This I executed with great care, and with 
all my skill. I could depend upon the 
rope; it was raw hide, and a better was 
never twisted ; but I knew that if anything 
should chance to slip at a critical moment, 
it might cost me my life. With this know¬ 
ledge, therefore, I spliced the eye and 
made the knot as firm as possible, and then 
the loop was reeved through and the thing 
was ready, 

I could throw a lasso tolerably well, but 
the branches prevented me from winding 
it. It was necessary, therefore, to get the 
animal in a certain position under the tree, 
which, by shouts and other demonstrations, 
I at length succeeded in effecting. The 
moment of success had arrived. He stood 
almost directly below me. The noose was 
shot down—I had the gratification to see it 
settle around his neck; and with a quick 
jerk I tightened it. The rope ran beauti¬ 
fully through the eye, until both eye and 
loop were buried beneath the shaggy hair 
of the animal’s neck. It embraced his 
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throat in the right place, and I felt confident 
it would hold. 

The moment the bull felt the jerk upon 
Ins throat, he dashed madly out from the 
tree, and then commenced running in circles 
around it Contrary to my intention, the 
rope had slipped from my hands at the first 
drag upon it. I now felt confident the bull 
was tethered, and it only remained for me 
to get out beyond the length of his tether 
and take to my heels. My gun lay on one 
side, near the tree, where I had dropped it 
in my race ; this, of course, I meant to 
carry off with me. I waited, therefore, 
until the animal, in one of his circles, had 
got round to the opposite side, and then 
slipping down the trunk, I sprang out, 
picked up my rifle, and ran. I knew the 
traihrope to be about twenty yards in 
length, but I ran too at least before 
making a halt. Curiosity, however, or 
rather a desire to be assured of my safety, 
prompted me to look around, when, to my 
joy, i beheld the huge monster stretched 
upon the plain. I could see the rope as 
taut as a bow-string ; and the tongue pro¬ 
truding from the animal's jaws, showed me 
that he was strangling himself as fast as I 
could desire. 

At the sight, the idea of buffalo-tongue 
for supper returned in all its vigour * and it 
now occurred to me that I should eat that 


very tongue, and no other* I immediately 
turned in my tracks, ran towards my powder 
and balls—which, in my eagerness to escape, 

I had forgotten all about—seized the horn 
and pouch, poured in a charge, rammed 
down a bullet, and then stealing nimbly up 
behind the still strugging bull, I placed the 
muzzle within three feet of his brisket, and 
fired. He gave a death-kick or two, and 
then lay quiet: it was all over with him. 

I had the tongue from between his teeth 
in a twinkling, and proceeding to the other 
bull, I finished the operation I had com¬ 
menced upon him. I was too tired to think 
of carrying a very heavy load; so I contented 
myself with the tongues, and slinging these 
over the barrel of my rifle, I shouldered it, 
and commenced groping my way back to 
camp. The moon had risen; and I had no 
difficulty in following my own trail, but 
before I had got half-way I met several of 
my companions. My horse had got back 
a little before sunset. His appearance had 
of course produced alarm, and half the 
camp had turned out in search of me. 
Several, who had a relish for fresh meat, 
galloped back to strip the two bulls of the 
remaining tit-bits; but before midnight all 
had returned; and to the accompaniment 
of the hump-libs spurting in the cheerful 
blaze, I recounted to my companions the 
details of my adventure. 



VIjBIT TO ^Ap^IBAR MARKET. 


Zanzibar, an island on the 
east coast of Africa, was 
formerly one of the centres 
of the infamous slave-traffic. 
Of late years, however, by 
the working of a treaty be¬ 
tween its Sultan and the 
British Government, a par¬ 
tial stop has been put to the 
trade. The inhabitants still 
own slaves, who are principally employed 
in domestic service; and in secret the impor¬ 


tation and merchandise of the unfortunate 
blacks from the mainland is carried on, not¬ 
withstanding the exertions of our cruisers, to 
a great extent 

The market where the human wares are 
exposed for sale is thus described 

<s Accompanied by a guide with full ex¬ 
perience of the matter, and who had traded 
himself a little in 1 ebony wood, 1 but withal 
a most amiable person, we left the port and 
turned into a narrow street or lane that 
scarcely allowed of two men walking 
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abreast At every step we were smothered 
in dirt and dust. Right and left were 
massive stone houses, most of them having 
no outlet but a low door, almost hidden in 
the masonry, apparently with a view to 
concealing from the eyes of intruders the 


mysteries of the interior, which, to judge 
from the aspect of the houses, were by no 
means of an attractive nature. We thread¬ 
ed thus several streets of precisely the same 
appearance; and finally emerged into a 
square wide and dusty, and offering not the 





IN TJIE SLAVE MARKET, ZANZIBAR* 


slightest shelter anywhere from the blazing 
rays of the sun. 

About a hundred negroes squatting and 
crouching upon the ground grinned at us 
with wide open mouths, and displayed their 
glistening white teeth. These were the 


goods on view. The best dressed among 
them had a piece of dirty linen fastened 
round the loins, others, doubtless with the 
notion of adding to their charms, had 
aggravated their intense ugliness with hor¬ 
rible tattooings. All represented the very 
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lowest type of the race of Shem or Ham ; 
the low, receding forehead, the prominent 
inferior jaw, the thick, outspread lips, the 
J]at nose and dilated nostrils, and the 
distended ears, pierced in several places 
with pointed pieces of bone. Their crisp 
woolly hair shone with the most offensive 
rank grease. 

Our impression on beholding this sight 
was very different to what we had expected. 
Their merry, careless faces completely upset 
our anticipation concerning the wretched 
sufferings endured by slaves. There now 
remained to be seen the women. 

Usually, infidels are not allowed to look 
upon them ■ however, an .opportune piece 
of money smoothed away all obstacles, and 
we were introduced by a low door into a 
large room, where some thirty deformed 
creatures were lying on mats—lamentable 
specimens of the womankind of the coun¬ 
try. Most of them were completely naked 
They combined the lowest degradation of 
Che human being with the listless torpor of 
the brute. 

Nothing more hideous than this spectacle 
can be imagined, unless it be the vile, 
bestial features of the being wlio guarded 
them ; and who recommended his goods to 
us with almost a brutal cynicism that was 
incredible. 

But among this herd one slave at least 
excited our interest. A young girl of fifteen, 
answering to the name of Fatima, belonged 
apparently to a superior order* Her com¬ 
plexion was less black than that of her 
companions, and her face lit up now and 
then with a gleam of intelligence. She was 
wrapped in a piece of blue cotton stuff, and 
she lifted her eyes to us with a look of 
curiosity. We began to bargain for her ; but 
the merchant, who doubtless had his own 
particular views, replied that she was not 


for sale; whereupon, we left, after giving 
her a bracelet of glass beads, with which 
she decked herself with childish delight.” 

It rvas long thought that the slave trade 
was the only cause, or the principal one at 
all events, of the wars carried on against 
each by the different peoples of Africa. 
This may have been the case at the period 
when, no power opposing this trade, it had 
been extensively developed. But for the 
last forty years and more, the number of 
negroes that the slave vessels succeeded in 
embarking is too small to account for these 
perpetual hostilities, in which the prisoners 
who were sold in former times are now 
killed without mercy. It is a fact worthy 
of observation, that a great emigration 
movement is going forward from the centre 
of Africa, impelling the tribes'of the interior 
towards the sea coast. And here, perhaps, 
lies the true cause of these interminable 
conflicts. The tribe in possession of the 
coast, too feeble to resist the invading in¬ 
flux, becomes more and more hard pressed, 
and after a certain resistance is extermina¬ 
ted, giving place to the victors, who in their 
turn disappear before a fresh invasion. 

The old theory that the negro was only 
fitted for a life of servitude has, thank God, 
mostly disappeared. As Professor Cairnes 
says—'“There is not a tittle of evidence to 
prove that the aversion of the negro to 
labour is naturally stronger than that of any 
other branch of the human family. So long 
as lie is compelled to w^ork for the exclusive 
benefit of a master, he will be inclined to 
evade his task by every means in his power, 
as the white man would do under similar 
circumstances; but emancipate him, and 
subject him to the same motives which act 
upon the free white labourer, and there is no 
reason to believe he will not exert himself 
with equal energy,” 
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A NATION 

iere are few lands in all the 
earth more desolate than 
Tierra del Fuego, or the 
Land of Fire, the extreme 
southern point of the Ameri¬ 
can continent, situated be¬ 
tween two oceans, in a 
region of almost perpetual 
storms* The whole land is 
bleak and barren in the 
extreme. Low bushes and 
a wiry grass are the chief 
productions of the low, sandy soil Streams 
of water are 'rare, and the natives draw 
their supplies chiefly from the brackish 
springs <6r pools of the valleys* The va¬ 
riety of animal is nearly as limited as 
that of/ vegetable productions* The guan- 
aco, An animal allied to the lama, the 
cougmr, or American lion, foxes, and mice, 
aTe /the only quadrupeds of the region. 
Till/ within the last few years this land was 
almost a terra incognita to Europeans, but 
the \researches of travellers have partially 
withdrawn the veil with which the forbid¬ 
ding ' character of the country, and, still 
more that of the natives, had surrounded it. 

The* Patagonians are of gigantic stature, 
their average height being nearly six and a 
half fee t, while some are said to be nearly 
seven feet high* They are as imitative as 
monkeys, and are dreadfully addicted to 
lying. The youngest seem to inherit the 
taint, and' vie with the oldest in displaying 
It; while the discovery of their falsehood 
or treachery appears to give them no un¬ 
easiness. They never wash themselves, and 
the ancient' colour of their skin can only 
be seen as deposits of dirt sometimes crack 
and fall oft T he men, too, bedaub their faces 
and breasts with a kind of red earth, while 
charcoal is alst; used as a cosmetic ; the 
women rendering; themselves hideous by the 
application of a pigment of clay, blood, 
and grease, which is evidently as precious 
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in their eyes as the finest Parisian pomade. 
Such indeed is their passion for grease, 
that no woman will consent to marry unless 
her suitor will consent to supply her largely 
with that indispensable article* The great 
recommendation, however, of a man when 
soliciting the hand of one of these Brob- 
dingnagian beauties is that he should be an 
expert horse-stealer. As a race, they are 
lazy to the last degree; and when it is 
added that their ferocity is as great as their 
idleness, and their covetousness as their 
ferociousness, it is evident that the Patago¬ 
nians are not the most pleasant people to 
live with* 

It was amongst this savage race that a 
certain Captain Bourne was detained some 
few years ago. His captivity, though pain¬ 
ful to himself, has been advantageous to the 
world, inasmuch as it is from his narrative 
that much of what is knowm of the domestic 
life of the Patagonians is derived* The 
natives having lured his men into the in¬ 
terior of the Island, seized the captain and 
conveyed him, m a state of prostration, 
bordering on despair, to the hut of the chief. 

PI ere the unwilling visitor had the 
honour of an introduction to the elite of 
Patagonian society, being conducted to the 
palace of Patagonia, if we may so term 
it. li I was,” says Bourne, “set down by 
the old chief at his wigwam. He gave me 
in charge of one of his squaws (of whom he 
had four), who ordered me into the hut, and 
bade me sit down on the ground. While 
sitting there, and casting an inquisitive 
glance round the rude habitation, my at¬ 
tention was suddenly attracted to what 
appeared to be several pairs of eyes in a 
dark corner, shining with a strange 
brilliancy. I speculated silently on the 
sight, much doubting whether they be¬ 
longed to human beings or to wild beasts ; 
but, on carefully reconnoitring, I discovered 
that they belonged to three large women. 
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Further investigation discovered a number 
of dark skinned boys and girls of divers 
ages and sizes, playing and capering about 
the premises.” 

At this point the patriarch of the tribe 
entered* and by means of a brass tinder-box 
kindled a blaze that brilliantly Illuminated 
the strange scene. By its light Bourne 
was enabled to survey the first specimen of 
Patagonian architecture that ever met his 
■vision. It was constructed of three parallel 
rows of stakes* arranged in the pointed 
style* and covered with the skins of the 
guanaco, sewed together with the skins of 
the ostrich, the only thread used by the 
people. For purposes of ventilation some 
interstices were left; but when a fire was 
kindled* the smoke was most annoying. 
“I felt,” says the captain, ‘‘as bacon, if 
conscious, might be supposed to feel in the 
process of curing, I could not reconcile 
my eyes, nostrils, or lungs to the nuisance, 

I was more than half strangled by the 
smoke, and compelled to lie with my face to 
the ground as the only endurable position. 
The chief and his family, however* seemed 
to enjoy great satisfaction, and jabbered* 
and grunted, and played their antics, quite 
happy in their smoky home. 

My meditations on what I saw were 
soon interrupted by preparations for a meal. 
My fancy began to conjure up visions of 
the beef, fowls, and eggs, the promise of 
which had lured my men from the boat, 
and had made me a prisoner. But the 
dainties, If they were to be found in the 
land, were not now to be seen. An old 
hag of a woman threw down from the top of 
one of the stakes that supported the hut the 
quarter of some animal, whether dog, or 
guanaco, or whatever, was past my imagin¬ 
ing. She slashed right and left, till the meat 
was divided into several pieces \ then, taking 
a number of crotched sticks* about two feet 
long, and sharpened at all their points, she 
inserted the forked ends into pieces of meat, 
and drove the opposite points into the 
ground near the fire* which* though suffi¬ 
cient to smoke and warm the mess* was too 
feeble to roast it At all events, time 


seemed too precious, or their appetites 
were too craving to wait for such an* opera* 
tion, and the raw morsels were quickly 
snatched from the smoke, torn into bits by 
her dirty hands* and thrown upon the 
ground before us. The Indians seized 
them with greediness, and tossed a bit to 
me; but what could I do with it ? I 
should have had no appetite for the dinner 
of an alderman at such a time and place; 
but as to tasting meat that came in such a 
questionable shape, there was no bringing 
my teeth and resolution to it. The old 
chief remarked the slight I was putting 
upon his hospitality* and broke in upon me 
with a fierce speech in his broken Spanish 
to this effect: f< Why don't you eat your 
meat ? This meat very good to eat, very 
good ! eat, man, eat I " Steing him so 
much excited, and not knowing what deeds 
might follow his words if I refused, I 
thought it expedient to try to eat. I 
forced a morsel into my mouth. Its taste 
was by no means as offensive is its 
appearance had been unpromisingA and 
I managed to save appearances With 
less disgust than I had feared. \L'he 
eating being over, a large horn that pad 
once adorned the head of a Spanish bulpck 
was dipped into a leathern bucket j and 
passed from one to another. Betweem the 
bucket and the horn the water had gained 
a sickening taste; however* it seemed ex¬ 
pedient to conquer my prejudices s& far as 
to drink with the other guests, chid the 
ceremonies of dinner were over, fjor which 
I felt very thankful. Soon after, Imy pain¬ 
ful thoughts were interrupted by 1 , an order 
to prepare for the night's repose./ An old 
skin* about two and a half feet sjquare* was 
thrown down upon the cold gro/und in the 
back part of our rookery, and assigned for 
my couch. I took possession* and the 
whole family bestowed themselves in a row 
near me. The stifling atrriosphere was 
soon vocal with their snoring,. 

It is satisfactory to know that after 
numerous futile attempts. Captain Bourne 
succeeded* after an exciting chase, in evad 
lug his captors, and mak ing his escape. 
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LiE scenery of the Auckland 
province is enchanting. Hill 
and valley, woodland, rough 
cliffs, and quiet little secluded 
bays; broad rivers, lakes, 
and rough mountain torrents; 
waterfalls, geysers, boiling 
springs, volcanic cones, beau¬ 
tiful natural terraces, and 
many other marked natural 
features, grouped in the 
most picturesque forms, and gilded with 
bright sunshine, tend to make New Zea¬ 
land what it has frequently been called 
“the natural home of the poet and the 
artist 

The timber of the province is one of its 
most valuable products, and it has been 
the source of a considerable income. 
In addition to the large amount of 
wood used for local purposes, there is an 
extensive export of sawn timber from 
Auckland to all parts of New Zealand, the 
neighbouring Australian colonies, and the 
South Sea Islands. 

Chief among the timber trees—indeed, 
the king of the Auckland woods—is the 
kauri pine, which furnishes the finest spars 
in the world. These trees in some instances 
have been found 15 ft* in diameter and 
150 ft. in height. On an average they may 
be estimated as yielding, when sawn into 
conveniently-sized boards, between 6000 
and 7000 ft. of timber* The wood in some 
kauri-trees is prettily marked or mottled, 
and is in great demand for cabinet making, 
which gives it a special value. As an illus¬ 
tration of this, we may instance a kauri-tree 
cut some time ago by a settler residing 
about eighteen miles north of Auckland. 
The trunk of this tree was 40 ft high and 
37 ft in circumference, arid it yielded, when 
sawn, 22,000 ft. of rich mottled kauri, 
which was sold for ,£500, leaving, after 
deducting jQzoo for expenses connected 


with the cutting of the tree and getting it to 
market, a clear profit of ^300. 

The kauri is valuable for ship-building 
as well as all general purposes, and has 
been classed at the Germanic Lloyd’s. It 
furnishes excellent spars for vessels, and it 
is with this timber that nearly all wooden 
buildings in Auckland are erected. Strange 
to say, the tree does not grow farther south 
than 37 0 30' latitude. It is accordingly 
unknown in the forests of the southern part 
of Auckland province, and in all other parts 
of the colony. It is, however, very plenti¬ 
ful north of Auckland, and for about thirty 
miles south of that city. 

Second in importance to the kauri is the 
kahikatea, known in the southern provinces 
as the white pine. This Is a soft wood, 
and is used in Auckland mostly for inside 
w r ork, for which it is very well adapted. The 
rimu, sometimes called red pine, is greatly 
esteemed for the manufacture of furniture. 
It is a very good timber tree, but much 
more difficult to work than kauri, and in 
every way inferior to that timber for general 
purposes. The totara, another variety of 
pine, is highly valued for piles and similar 
purposes; the puriri for posts, rails, and 
house blocks, being remarkable for its 
durability. The pohutukawa, which bears 
large red flowers, blossoming about Christ - 
mas, is in great demand for the knees of 
vessels, being very hard, and having a 
natural bend in the trunk. The trees 
above named are the largest and most valu¬ 
able woods of the Auckland forests ; bur 
there are nearly 100 other varieties, many 
of which have special value for block¬ 
making, others for furniture, etc. It was a 
common practice, some years ago, for set¬ 
tlers to fell and burn off the timber for the 
purpose of improving the soil; but they 
now recognise it as a source of revenue, and 
it is customary, where practicable, to fell 
and square the trees, and float the logs to 
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the nearest saw mill. The Government are 
also taking stringent steps to stop the whole¬ 
sale destruction of valuable timber on 
Government lands. The forests are now 
properly regarded 
as actual wealth 
with which nature 
has endowed the 
colony. 

Our illustrations 
show the way in 
which the timber 
is got out from the 
hill country in the 
Thames district. 

In the flat country 
it is to a great ex¬ 
tent got out by 
tramways. 

The first is a 
shoot for sliding 
the logs down the 
side of a hill into 
the creek. This 
one is one-third of 
a mile in length. 

The logs come 
down with great 
rapidity, and oc¬ 
casionally get 
jerked out. Some 
are seen here and 
there on each side 
that have got 
thrown out. The 
spars forming the 
shoot are from 50 
to 80 ft. long, and 
from 1to 3 ft. in 
diameter. The 
man standing by 
the log in the fore¬ 
ground will give 
an idea of the 
size; that one is 
more than 1S ft, in 
circumference. The second is 
road at the top of the shoot. 


a rolling- 
The logs 

are rolled along these by means of timber- 
jacks, as can be seen. The general size of 


the logs is from 3 to 6 ft. in diameter, and 
from 12 to 30 ft in length. Many of these 
have been brought from a distance of over 
a mile back in the bill districts. 

_ Auckland pro- 

sfygfe-^. 

mmmx 


vince, like the 
rest of the colony, 
is destitute of 
native quadru¬ 
peds. The forest 
may be traversed 
without the slight¬ 
est danger from 
wild beasts, and 
also from noxious 
reptiles, for there 
are none. 

There was for¬ 
merly a species of 
native dog, sup- 
posedto havebeen 
introduced by 
some vessel that 
had called at the 
island long ago; 
there was also a 
native rat; but 
both dog and rat 
are extinct, the 
latter having been 
killed off by the 
European rat. in 
many parts of the 
bush there are 
wild pigs, the off¬ 
spring of those 
introduced by 
Captain Cook and 
others ; and pig- 
hunting may be 
regarded as one 
of the sports of die 
country. 

The sportsman 
will find plenty 
of game. Phea- 
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SHOOT FOR. SLIDING THE LOGS. 


sants, acclimatized, are yery plentiful in 
the province of Auckland. There are also 
native pigeons, ducks, and waterfowl. Re¬ 
mains of an enormous wingless bird, known 
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is the moa, have been discovered in various 
parts of.,the province ; but the bird is now 
extinct, having probably been hunted down 
by the natives for food. Other wingless 
birds, of small size, peculiar to New Zea¬ 
land, are found, but have now become 
rare. The morepoik, tui (or parson bird), 
kouinako (or bell bird), and a number of 
small parrots, relieve the silence of the 
woods. There are, however, but few native 
singing birds. Starlings, rooks, sparrows, 
and other English birds have been intro¬ 
duced, and are becoming numerous. The 
sea teems with excellent table fish, the mul¬ 


let and schnapper being especially esteemed. 
Eight varieties of whales, two of dolphins, 
three of seals, and sharks, are caught along 
the coast. Sharks are largely used by the 
Maories for food. 

Rural life in New Zealand, if somewhat 
rough, has a decided freshness about it. 
Miss Outhwaite gives an account of some 
of the incidents which befell her and her 
friend during a short tour in N ew Zealand 

u My friend, a genuine English lady, and 
myself, a true colonial, started one beauti¬ 
ful evening, in a steamer from Auckland, 
for Russell* Bay of Islands, where we 



arrived about half-past four the next morn- i 
mg. Here an energetic German gentleman 
took us under his protection, and having 
procured a boat, we went for a six hours' 
pull up the river to the Waitangi Falls, 
where the celebrated treaty with the Maories 
was signed. After breakfast we procured 
horses—hard-mouthed animals with plenty 
of ‘go, * and very evident wills of their 
own. After a little preliminary battle for 
the mastery we went f right away/ speeding 
3>ver miles and miles of wild country. This 
sort of riding, with obstreperous animals, is 
no joke, and my gloves were worn through, 


i and my rein- fingers sore and bleeding with 
constant pulling and tugging at the hard 
mouth of my spirited little steed. At Iasi 
we arrived at our 1 hotel/ where we got 
everything we wanted, including strawber¬ 
ries, and a sound sleep into the bargain. 

Christmas Day came upon us quite sud¬ 
denly, but minus our host Meat for dinner, 
too, was conspicuous by its absence. One 
solitary chicken did exist, but though it was 
hunted from tree to housetop, it positively 
refused to be caught, so, by way of conso¬ 
lation, we combined together to make a 
plum pudding. As we were partaking of it, 
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ail invitation came in, written in Maori, on 
mourning paper, asking us to tea and a 
dance at the neighbouring settlement Of 
course we went. We were met on arrival 
by the girls, who bade us welcome ; and 
two old women were told off to attend to 
us ; one to keep off the dogs and pigs, the 
other to wait We sat in a circle on freshly- 
gathered fern-fronds, and baskets of food 
were placed in the centre—pork and potatoes 
cooked in a hangi (Maori oven), plum 
pudding, and pannikins of tea, very strong 
and without milk and sugar. We, of course, 
used our fingers for forks, and held a 
potato in one hand and a bone of meat in 
the other. When one is hungry this way of 
taking one's food is quite relishing! When 
we had finished they gathered the remains 
of the feast together for us to carry away, 
which is a custom they have. 

Then the chief came, and in dignified 
language made us a long harangue of 
apology, bemoaning his want of proper 
food and accessories for his white friends. 
But we heard a whisper that he was ' an 
old sneak, and didn't mean it ! * The 
speech ended, we went to prayers, winch 
were conducted by a Maori member ot 
Parliament; and then to the schoolroom, 
where the dance was to take place, and 
which was the only room in the building 
that woiiid allow of any one standing erect 
in all its parts. 

Presently the music (a concertina, played 
by a Maori) struck up. The girls were 
very shy, but when we each took a partner 
they seemed to gain a little confidence— 
waltzes, mazurkas, and Yarsoviennes were 
danced well and with spirit. In the middle 
of the eveiring we prevailed upon the natives 
to give us some of their 1 Hakas/ or old 
posture dances, and very quaint weird per¬ 
formances they were, given with wonderful 
time and rhythm, and accompanied by a 
peculiar chant Overhearing two of the 
young men ‘egging each other on* to the 
point of asking the 'white girls 1 to dance, 
we intimated that we would dance 'Sir 
Roger* with them, which, perhaps some of 
your English readers will think was very 


bold; but then you see we manage these 
things better inNew Zealand. They danced, 
however, in a very statuesque and classical 
style, which was not in accordance with my 
notion of how r Sir Roger* should be danced. 
So I created a diversion by going my very 
fastest. The old men applauded, the 
women choked with laughter, and the 
young men called out 1 Ahi 1 Ahi 1 Like 
the wind, like the wind she goes; not a 
sound ; not a sound V My example was 
contagious, and the room was "very soon in 
a glorious uproar; and so wound up the 
balk Our homeward journey was long, for 
we were tired. Only think of two ladies 
alone on a muddy forest road at midnight 

Maori cricket is a highly diverting game, 
especially when sorae f Pakeha l (white) 'slogs 7 
tremendously, and knocks the ball about in 
good style, Sometimes when it becomes 
4 lost 1 in a heap of furze an amusing scene 
takes place. The bootless 'field* runs up 
to the bushes, where the ball is lost, but 
dare not venture to tread upon the prickly 
vegetation. So he waves his arms wildly 
about, and excitedly beckons to the solitary 
booted one of the eleven, crying, ‘ Alas I 
Come I* Of course when he of the boots 
(lucky fellow!) arrives the ball is soon 
recovered, but not before a considerable 
addition to the enemy's score has been 
made. 

We spent a whole day and part of a 
night on the river trying to get to the 
‘ Heads/ some twenty miles away from 
where we were. We persevered and got 
there at last, though it rained and blew and 
thundered in good old fashion. At the 
'Heads'we rode miles along the beach, 
with the roar of the waves beating on the 
bar ever in our ears, and our habits wet 
with the surf; these, however, were after¬ 
wards washed in the freshest of mountain 
streams meandering through forests of tree- 
ferns and loveliest valleys, 

I suppose my readers, especially those of 
the fair sex, will think this a very wild sore 
of life, in fact, quite shocking; but if it is 
| somewhat rude, has it not a pleasant 
I fascination and freedom? n 
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FESTIVAL Of THE BAIRAM IN EQYPT. 


ur readers are doubtless aware 
that during the thirty days of 
the month of Ramadhan, no 
Moslem may eat, drink or 
smoke, between sunrise and 
sunset. Women in child' 
labour and wet nurses are 
exempt from this religious 
abstinence. But if the good 
Mussulman fasts during the 
day, he makes the most of 
the evening, and at night the Arab quarters 
of Cairo ring with noisy animation. Towards 
the close of the day, the faithful, with onions 
in their hands, 1 await the cannon which 
announces the fasting to be over, and per- 
mils them to take food. Daybreak—and 
the prohibition of all nourishment—is an¬ 
nounced by a discharge of artillery. The 
mass of the people, to whom. Islam is a 
sacred belief, and who are given up to a 
host of blind superstitions, follow every 
religious precept to the letter ^ the higher 
classes generally dispense with these ob¬ 
servances, or only practise them outwardly 
for the sake of public opinion. 

The opening of the month Ramadhan is 
announced with great ceremony. Troops 
of important citizens and sheikhs on horse¬ 
back, on mules, on asses, wearing their 
most gorgeous dresses, and their most 
handsome turbans, made of the finest 
muslin or cashmere, ride into the different 
quarters, and, to the sound of instruments, 
proclaim the holy fast. 

The first three days of the month follow¬ 
ing that of Ramadhan are called by the 
Arabs Al aid al sakrir (the minor feast), 
and by the Turks Ramaz/ian Baram. On 
this day ceremonious visits are paid, as on 
the ist January in Europe, and backsheesh 
is given to the servants to buy clothes and 
shoes. The humbler ci tizens of the middle 
class renew their wardrobe upon this oc¬ 
casion, and notwithstanding all tears and 


stains, the new clothes must last till the 
next feast. 

In ordinary times the nasal, quavering 
chant of the muezzin upon the balcony of 
the minaret, suffices to announce the hour 
of prayer; but during the lesser Bairam 
and the great Bairam, which falls about two 
months later, the cannon thunders out the 
call five times a day from the heights of 
the citadel. 

During the month of Chewal numerous 
religious solemnities are performed. A 
visitor who witnessed a regular operatic 
representation, which lasted three days, 
gives the following details—this was the 
procession of the Sacred Carpet :■— 

“ Towards lialf-past eight in the morning 
we mounted our donkeys and made our 
way to the Mousky, at the extremity of 
which the procession was to pass. As it 
came from the citadel, at^ some distance 
from this spot, we went to meet it, winding 
along the long, narrow, crooked streets 
through which it had to pass. The crowd 
was such that we could only proceed at a 
walking pace, and were carried along by 
the human torrent. The entrance of the 
houses, the windows, the terraces, the steps 
of the mosques, were thronged with visitors, 
and were dazzling with the in any hues of a 
thousand showy costumes. In the whole 
throng of people we were the only Euro¬ 
peans. We finally reached the base of the 
citadel which overlooks the town, where 
we stopped and waited the passing of the 
procession. On that day the ceremony 
consisted only in the carrying of the carpet 
and the offerings destined for the tombs of 
Mecca and Medany from the citadel to the 
mosque of Hossein. This was, so to speak, 
the prologue of the great feast None but 
Mussulmans witness this solemnity, which, 
in my opinion, is the most interesting of 
all. 

A little after ten o'clock the cannon is 
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heard, announcing the departure of the 
procession. Soon we perceive, from the 
elevation of our saddles, which enables us 
to overlook the crowd, a battalion of Egyp¬ 
tian infantry, preceded by five sappers 1— 
real sappers, after the French fashion, with 
beards, hatchets, leather aprons, and 
gigantic bearskin caps. The modern 
Egyptian sappers are a sight not easily to 
be forgotten ; in their semi-European dress 
—here, in the neighbourhood of the 
pyramids—they have all the appearance 
of the most grotesque of masqueraders. 
So much for the Egyptian sappers. The 
soldiers are dressed like the French 
Zouaves, save that they wear the tarbouch, 
or fez, without the roll of white linen that 
simulates a turban- Among them are men 
of all colours, and not a few Soudan 
negroes, A barbarous band executes 
Turkish and Arab airs in the minor key ; 
the music is inexpressibly melancholy, 
funereal, meandering, and vague. 

Then come several beys and pashas 
blazing with gold lace, on prancing horses, 
and sheikhs and oulemas, with turbans and 
■embroidered cloaks, also on horseback. 
Donkeys follow in the rear, loaded with 
camping equipments for the caravan— 
tents, bales, cords, etc. 

We presently saw advancing in the 
distance a scaffolding, swaying as it moved, 
on which were hung two large curtains of 
green velvet, embroidered with gold. These 
were the curtains destined to the Kaaba. 
One man perched on the top of the scaf¬ 
folding holds them in place, while the 
whole machine is drawn on wheels and 
with ropes, by at least a hundred men. 
More donkeys follow, carrying immense 
cylinders, round which are rolled the 
carpets which are to cover the tombs of 
tire parents of the Prophet. These are 
covered with verses of the Koran, em¬ 
broidered in gold and silver. The green 
carpet for the tomb of Mahomet is also 
embroidered with gold. 

As all these objects are borne along, the 
women, in token of rejoicing, utter a gentle 
yet vibrating murmur, a sort of trembling 


low cooing, like that of doves, inimitable 
and indescribable, but of mysterious and 
striking died. The men accompanying 
the sacred offering chant verses from the 
Koran. A large number have in one hand 
a kind of diminutive daraboukka , or tam¬ 
bourine, while with the other they beat 
upon the skin of the instrument with a 
short stick, in rapid measure, like that ot 
a charge beaten on the drum. All the 
trade corporations, bearing countless ban¬ 
ners of all colours, are in the procession. 
After them come men bearing long iron 
pikes, the top of which ends in a sort of 
grating, and is covered with a piece of stuff. 
These are the light-bearers of the caravan, 
in this sort of cage pieces of flaming 
resinous wood will be placed, to guide the 
pilgrims through the deserfrat night. 

Here come the camels at last. The first 
carries a tent of cloth of gold, studded with 
diamonds and pearls, in which all the offer¬ 
ings, carpets, etc., going to Mecca and to 
Medany are to be deposited. This is called 
A£ M&kkmyL Upon the second camel, 
decorated with red draperies and feathers, 
sits a big, fat man, naked to the waist, and 
reclining in a listless posture, with black 
beard and black hair flowing in the wind, 
and swaying himself voluptuously to and 
fro, to express his ecstasy at having been 
chosen for the sacred mission. This is the 
Sheikh-al-gamal, the chief of tire camels ; he 
does not leave the camel bearing the pre¬ 
sents night or day. lie is naked and bare¬ 
headed in order to inure himself to all 
weathers. After him follow seven or eight 
camels carrying various bales, and mounted 
by men and children playing strange airs 
upon rude pipes. Behind these we notice 
divers brotherhoods, and more trade cor¬ 
porations, with many-coloured banners. 

On the second day, an amiable effendi of 
my acquaintance had promised to fetch me 
in order to take me within the walls of the 
citadel, thus introducing me behind the 
scenes of the performance. At eight 
o'clock in the morning the dTendi was 
underneath my balcony; and together we 
proceeded to the square of Karamai lan, 
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following the square of Roumelyeh, and 
which is situated in the interior of the 
citadel. Here we found drawn up the 
infantry and cavalry, with the five sappers. 
In the middle, on the north-west side of 
tire square, was a platform erected for the 
viceroy, who is always represented by a 
minister. At the sound of the cannon the 
camel bearing the tent of cloth of gold 
passed seven times before the platform, 
and then joined the procession with the 
other camels. This time, however, all the 
curtains and carpets were enclosed in the 
lent; there were no trade corporations with 
their banners, nor men beating their drums, 
so that the ceremony, more important 
officially, was less picturesque. Outside, 
upon the square^of Roumelyeh, was a large 
crowd, among which were numbers of 
Europeans, on horseback, on donkeys, and 
in carriages. 

The third day, for a very long time, on 
the road from Cairo to the Abbassyeh, 
there might have been seen about half way, 
in the desert, a camp of Bashi-Bazouks, a 
kind of irregular cavalry, composed of 
Albanians, the escort of the caravan, con¬ 
sisting of four hundred men and four pieces 


of cannon. The chief of the troop has the 
life and death of every pilgrim in his power 
during the whole journey. A Bashi-Bazouk 
having that morning shot and killed a man 
of the caravan, the departure was put off 
till the following day, which was Sunday. 
We went, notwithstanding, on Saturday, to 
die spot, to see the preparations. There 
were two or three thousand camels, and a 
crowd of men, women, and children. How 
many were destined to fall by the way—to 
succumb to the heat, to the fatigue, to dis¬ 
ease ! The journey from here to Mecca 
takes forty days, and as much for the 
return/* 

From the above it may be gathered thai 
the people—the true people—of Egypt are 
still in the middle ages. These festivals 
and pilgrimages, all this gold and silver 
embroidery, these diamonds and pearls, 
which are renewed every year, cost millions 
of money; and it is the people who pay for 
it. It is lamentable to reflect upon this, 
but when the marvellous and unique 
spectacle is seen for the first time, the 
spectator can only gaze with bewildered 
eyes, and reflection comes when it has 
vanished- 
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ONDERFUL and enchanting are 
the spectacles to be seen in 
the Arctic regions. Far-flash¬ 
ing meteors and vivid fog- 
circles ; halved suns and 
moons; golden stars and 
constellations, protruding 
from the purest azure; mi¬ 
rages before which those of 
the Arabian desert are puny; 
icebergs displaying caverns 
and grottos fit for the dwell¬ 
ing-place of fairies. All of these, however, 
pale before the gorgeous lustre of the 
Northern Lights. 


There is no doubt that this phenomenon 
has a magneto-electric origin. “ When it 
occurs/* as Mr. Wilkins remarks, “ the 
magnetic needle is invariably affected, the 
perturbation being greatest at the climax of 
the auroral brilliancy. The vertex of the 
arch is almost always near or in the mag* 
netic meridian. The light would seem to 
result from a discharge at or around the 
magnetic poles of electricity which has 
gradually accumulated about the magnetic 
poles/ The most beautiful of this class of 
phenomena is the corona, or luminous 
ring, two or three degrees in diameter, 
situated near the zenith, with rays diverge 
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ing from it in every direction. It seldom 
lasts beyond a few seconds, when it seems 
to explode* its matter being scattered on all 
sides. Besides white* the aurora displays 
yellow, green, and purple-red colours : and 
when in full splendour its light far surpasses 
that of the moon. The superstition of the 
Greenlander* who conceives this beautiful 
meteor to be the spirits of the dead playing 
at ball with the head of a walrus* and fan¬ 
cies that it draws near to him when he 
whistles, is not more absurd tfian the idea 
long prevalent in some .parts of Europe 
that comets are ominous of war, pesti¬ 
lence* and famine. 

Captain Hall, the American explorer, 
gives perhaps as sprightly and graphic a 
description of this beautiful natural pheno¬ 
menon as Is to be found :— 

“ The day had been f^ne, ,, he writes, 

“ with a moderate wind from the north¬ 
west, When the sun went down behind 
the ridge of mountains limiting the bay, a 
perfect calm followed, with a sky absolutely 
cloudless. At 4 p,m there had been seen 
one solitary and peculiar cloud hanging in 
the heavens to the north, about 15 0 above 
the horizon. This cloud was a deep dark 
blue, looking much like the capital letter S. 
This at last disappeared, and die night set 
in ; still, beautiful, and mild, with myriads 
of stars shining with apparently greater 
brilliancy than ever. I had gone on deck 
several times to look at the beauteous 
scene, and at nine o'clock was below in my 
cabin preparing for bed, when the captain 
called me with the words, * Come above, 
Hall* at once—the world is on fire 1 * 

I knew his meaning, and quick as 
thought re-dressed myself, scrambled over 
several sleeping Inmiits close to my berth, 
and rushed to the companion stairs* 
In another moment I reached the deck, 
and, as the cabin-door swung open, a dazz¬ 
ling, overpowering light, as if the world 
were really ablaze, under the agency of some 
gorgeously-coloured fires, burst upon my 
startled senses. Plow can I describe it ? 
No mortal hand can truthfully picture that 
scene. Let me* however, in feeble, broken 


words* put down my thoughts at'the time* 
and try to give some faint idea of what I 
saw. My first thought was, f Among the 
gods there is none like unto Thee, O Lord * 
neither are there any works like unto Thy 
works l 1 Then I tried to picture the scene 
before me. Piles of golden light and rain¬ 
bow light scattered along the azure vault 
extended from behind the western horizon 
to the zenith* thence down to the eastern* 
within a belt of space 20° in width, where 
the fountains of beams, like fire-threads* that 
shot with the rapidity of lightning hither 
and thither, upward and athwart the great 
pathway indicated. No sun—no moon— 
yet the heavens were a glorious sight* 
flooded with light Even ordinary print 
could have been easily read on deck. 

Flooded with rivers of light—yes, flooded 
with light* and such light l Light all but 
inconceivable. The golden hues predomi¬ 
nated ; but in rapid succession prismatic 
colon rs 1 e apt forth. We look ed—we sa w —- 
and trembled; for, even as we gazed, the 
whole belt of aurora began to be alive with 
flashes. Then each pile or bank of light 
became myriads, some now dropping down 
the great pathway or belt, others springing 
up, others leaping with lightning Hash from 
side to side, while more as quickly passed 
into the vacated space ; some twisting them¬ 
selves into folds, entwining with others like 
enormous serpents; and all these move¬ 
ments as quick as the eye could follow. It 
seemed as if there was a struggle with these 
heavenly lights to reach and occupy the 
dome above our heads. Then the whole 
arch above became crowded. Down, 
down it came—nearer and nearer it ap¬ 
proached us. Sheets of golden flame, 
coruscating while leaping from the auroral 
belt, seemed as if met in their course 
by ssine mighty agency that turned them 
into the colours of the rainbow* eacli 
of the seven primary, 3 0 in width sheeted 
out to 2i°, the prismatic bows at right 
angles with the belt. While the auroral 
fires seemed to be descending upon us, one 
of our number could not help exclaiming, 
| f Hark 1 hark 1 ’ such a display 1 almost as if 
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a warfare was going on amongst the beau* 
recus lights above—so palpable—so near 
—seems impossible without noise* But no 
noise accompanied this wondrous display. 
All was silence. After we had again de¬ 
scended into our cabin, so strong was the 
impression of awe left upon us, that the 
captain said to me, 4 Well, during the last 
eleven years I have spent mostly in these 
northern regions, I never have seen any¬ 
thing of the aurora to approach the glorious, 


vivid display just witnessed. And to tell 
you the truth, friend Hall, / do not care to 
see the like ever again* 

That this display was more than ordinarily 
grand was evidenced by the testimony 
of the Inmiits, who came on board a few 
days later, and, referring to the recent 
aurora, declared that they had been much 
struck with its remarkable brilliancy, and 
that it exceeded in this respect anything 
j they had before witnessed* I would here 
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make the remark, that the finest displays 
of the aurora only last a few moments* 
Though it may be playing all night, yet it is 
only now and then that it is to be seen in all 
its wonderful magnificence. As if marshal¬ 
ling forces, gathering strength, compounding 
material, it continues on its silent workings. 


At length it begins its trembling threes j 
beauty anon shoots out here and there, 
when all at once the aurora flashes into 
living hosts of powdered coruscating rain¬ 
bows, belting the heavenly dome with such 
gorgeous grandeur, that mortals sometimes 
tremble to behold it I ** 
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,v . A DF(IVE IjM VEJIETIA. 


nothEE link between 
our own royal family 
and one of the oldest 
names of European 
nobility was revived 
when the Queen of 
England, -in visiting 
Northern Italy, passed a few 
April days of quiet on, for her, 
doubly classic soil, the home of 
her ancestors, the scene of the 
long contests which have rendered 
the names of the GueJphs and GhibelHnes 
historic. 

Not so very far away from the shady 
shores of Lago Maggiore, on which Baveno, 
licr Majesty’s resting-place, in a corner of 
Vcnetia, nestling under the last towering 
heights of the Alps, hides away from the 
ruthless gaze of the ordinary tourist, lies an 
ancient castle, the venerable Gastello St. 
Salvatore, still occupied by the descendants 
of the Collako family, which, at the time of 
our Conquest, built their fortress on these 
southern slopes of the Alps; a family of 
some relationship with Queen Victoria, as 
the dynasty of the Hohenzollerns which 
reigns over the German empire, and the 
family of the Coital tos, spring from the 
same Longobard stock and still bear the 
same arms, a scutcheon quartered black 
and white. 

During the lovely spring days, no more 
delightful excursion, nor at the same time 
one less hackneyed, can be found than a 
drive to the Gastello Coll alto. From all 
time one of the enjoyments of the Venetian 
nobility has been a trip to terra firm a ^ and 
a change from the easy action of the 
gondola to the rumble of a coach. The 
rich Venetian patricians, chiefly in the 
seventeenth and in the last century, 
charmed with the mild climate, the smiling 
nature of the country side, and the running 
streams of the neighbourhood of Treviso, 


had each there his villa, and clustering in 
the plain that slopes from the mountains to 
the lagoons, even now, deserted as are 
almost all of these cliarmtng summer resi¬ 
dences, with their verandahs, their spallkr* 
their pergole t their fountains and their 
statues, the plain still presents much the 
appearance of a vast suburb of some great 
city. 

A short ride from the coast, and soon we 
are at the Gastello. A chapel is passed, in 
every part of which are quartered the black 
and white escutcheons of the family on the 
sixteenth-century altars with their quaint 
stamped leather, on the tombstones, and 
above the door : and now at last we are on 
the terrace, with its glorious view, after 
passing along a wall, in whose shade bloom 
in the early spring thousands of untouched 
violets scenting fragrantly the air, in 
innocent mockery of the crenellated and 
machicolated battlements which tower above 
them. 

A peep in through the huge gateway 
shows us in the distance, beyond the long 
line of outhouses, the studied results of the 
peaceful gardener's art, the cut arbutus on 
the inner terrace of the inhabited portion of 
the castle; a town it almost seems, with its 
clustering houses, one of which has even a 
frescoed facade ; and there still exist the 
antique drawbridge guarded by two grim 
stone lions standing as sentinels at the 
entrance of the antique courtyard which 
bears on its face the traces of all the 
numerous architectural styles which suc¬ 
ceeded each other, frem the early military 
days of the dark ages down to the deca¬ 
dence of the rococo ; the old terrace on 
which even now the stately chatelaine 
appears, and receives her visitors, as was 
the wont of her courtfy ancestors in 
centuries gone by ; the external staircase 
with its graceful colonnettes, the quaint 
bronze handles to the doors, the pointed 
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windows, and the ancient arches ; the stout 
walls covered thickly with bushy ivy ■ and, 
most interesting of all, the chapel, whose 
interior is one blaze of fresco work from the 
hands of the pupils of Giotto* 

In one wing of the old castle, now 
disused by the family, the spacious stair¬ 
cases and halls are hung with family por¬ 
traits of the ancestral heroes* Rusty locks 
are turned, and huge shutters thrown back 
and silent halls traversed, and there is the 
armoury, apparently resplendent in speci¬ 
mens of the Italian armourer's artistic skill* 
Peeps from windows here and there show 
the distant view's or the battered towers and 
ford heat tons dose at hand. Romantic 
neglect and deathly liveliness hang over the 
apartments onie so brilliantly occupied, and 
which seem absolutely to require the 
starched costumes and manners of the past 
to fill them. The castle, circled with its 
stout walls, and purposely cut off from 
intercourse with humanity, is an anomaly 
which, now that our advanced civilization 
has seen the advantages of association, it 
seems scarcely possible to revive* 

The purplish blue of the mountains 
deepening each moment as the sun wanes 
tells of the decline of the day ; another 
glance at the old ivy walls, the old courtyard, 
the drawbridge, and the battlements, and a 


roll down the steep hill brings us to the 
level of the plain below, and soon the old 
castle stands out with its slender tower 
relieving in the orange blaze of the setting 
sun the dark background of the mountains* 
throwing, were that possible, an additional 
romance round the picturesque home of so 
many poetic traditions. 

A rumble across the wooden bridge of 
the Piave, and a trot on the good hard 
roads, and soon the lights of Treviso appear 
in the evening haze* The city seems 
deserted; a rattle through the streets, 
another glimpse at the snugly hidden villas, 
and soon in the distance the lagoons come 
again in sight,—a change from the nimble 
of the roads to the rolling of the gondola; 
a glance at the grand old Friulian moun¬ 
tains, towering far out on the left, their 
highest peaks lighted up with the last rays 
of the golden sunset, and we are again Ii> 
Venice* 

It is a contrast that no other part of the 
world but Venetia can afford,—such a 
transition from the stately deserted old 
palaces of the Venetian nobles floating, as 
it were, on the ocean, to the medieval 
fortress situated far away up in the blue 
Venetian mountains, and still occupied by 
descendants of its original founders, rela¬ 
tions of the royal Hohenzollern family. 



E have all attained a sort of 
surface-notion of the Chinese. 
We know they have sloping 
eyes, pigtails, petticoats, de¬ 
formed feet in the upper walks 
of society, peculiar ideas on 
the subject of eating and drink¬ 
ing, including dog-pie and 
boilpd wine. We don’t think 
them handsome, though we 
have seen Chang; or dignified, 
though Celestial ambassadors 
now do the duty of a London season* We 
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know a little about Hongkong, and some 
thing about Shanghae; and yet it is not 
venturesome to say that few of us feel any 
familiarity with Chinese affairs, or sympathy 
with the Chinese people* 

Considering the huge space it occupies 
in the expanse of the wonderful earth, and 
the enormous number of our fellow-creatures 
who inhabit it, the great empire which 
stretches its vast length across the map of 
Asia, whose borders are the countries of 
immemorial antiquity which are the earliest 
landmarks of the human race, before whose 
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traditions our most ancient are the puny 
devices of yesterday, merits closer study 
than it receives at our hands. 

The city of Full-chow, or the “ Happy 
Region,” which is the capital of the province 
of Fuh-kicn, situated on the river Min, is 
about as fairly representative a Chinese 
city, as self-contained, as any. Fuh-chow 
occupies the central position of the five 
ports open to foreign trade and residence 
at the end of the Opium War, and is 
equally distant from Canton and Shanghai 
It is a wailed city, affording pleasant 
promenades on foot, or in the favourite 
sedan-chairs; it numbers one million inhabi¬ 
tants, and is remarkable as the chosen 
place of dwelling in ease and dignity of 
numerous retired official dignitaries of the 
empire. It is a great literary centre; and 
at Fuh-chow is the official residence of the 
imperial commissioner, the literary chan¬ 
cellor, and the unofficial residences of many 
men of high literary attainments. All the 
literary graduates of the first degree over 
the province of Fuh-kien, which includes 
the large and beautiful island of Formosa, 
must appear at Fuh-chow twice in each 
period of five years, to compete in the 
provincial examination-hall for the second 
degree, if they desire to compete for that 
degree at all 

In such a city, Chinese social life may be 
studied to the best advantage. Fortune- 
telling and paper flowers accompany every 
action, from betrothal, in which they play 
a conspicuous part, to burial. There are 
ceremonies of betrothal and marriage, of 
worshipping the parents of bride and bride¬ 
groom ; and those which precede and 
accompany a birth, especially those in¬ 
flicted on a Chinese infant during his first 
Jirec days of existence, are perhaps the 
silliest of alb Innumerable ceremonies are 
gone through before the child is a year old; 
among these, “ passing through the door ” 
is the strangest. If the child be sickly, it 
is passed through the door once or twice 
a month ; and as it takes a whole day to 
perform the ceremony, it must be very 
invigorating to the young invalid and his 


relatives. A number of goddesres are 
implored to be present, and are supposed 
to be willing, on the correct and emphatic 
enunciation of their names and addresses ; 
incense, candles, rattles, and tinsel-paper 
are largely in demand; and the “door," 
which appears to resemble the stage repre¬ 
sentation of a triumphal arch, is arranged as 
follows: “It is made out of bamboo, covered 
with red and white paper, and is some 
seven feet high by three feet wide. The 
furniture is so arranged that the priests and 
the party passing through this door can go 
around and around without doubling on 
tl i eir trac k. One of th e pri es t s—wh o w ears 
a fancy-coloured shirt, and has on his head 
a curiously-shaped head-dress—takes in 
one hand a small bell, or a sword having 
small bells fastened to the handle, and 
in the other a horn, and commences 
reciting formulas or incantations in front 
of this door, which is often at this time 
standing near the centre of the room. 
The priest, thus dressed, personates 
1 Mother/ in the act of performing magic 
spells for the purpose of saving children 
from evil spirits and unhealthy and malig¬ 
nant influences. The Paterfamilias, or^ if 
dead or absent, some one in his stead, takes 
the child who cannot walk, or is sick, in his 
arms; and the other children, if any, take a 
single stick oflighted incense in their hands. 
The priest blows his horn, and advances 
slowly through the door, followed by Pater¬ 
familias and all the children of the family. 
All the other priests are at this time doing 
something to aid, as beating the drum and 
clapping their cymbals. The head-priest 
brandishes the sword in the air, or in its 
place he sometimes flourishes a whip made 
in the shape of a snake, as though he was 
striking an invisible object The door is 
then taken and placed at one of the four 
corners of the Toom ; and the priest, father, 
and children again pass through it in a 
similar manner. It is then successively 
placed iu each of the other corners, and 
again in the centre, where it is respectively 
passed through by the priest and Ins follow¬ 
ers. Soon after this, the door is hacked in 
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pieces^and its parts set on fire, and burned 
in the open court of the house, or in the 
street J ' The active and all-pervading 
influence of spirits, especially of the evil 
kind, is the very central belief of the 
wretched delusion und&r which these 
creatures live. The ceremonies of propitia¬ 
tion are endless, and one ludicrous part of 
the folly is that they fondly flatter them¬ 
selves they can deceive the evil spirits, and 
induce them to leave their children 
unmolested, by pretending to dislike them, 
by subjecting them to certain insulting 
treatment, and especially by calling them 
bad names, of which “ Buddhist priest,” 
i£ beggar,” £ * refuse,” u dirt/ 7 are supposed to 
be the most effectively contumelious. 

The superstitious treatment of disease is 
an extraordinary feature in Chinese social 
life. Death they account for by saying it 
is in accordance with the u reckoning of 
Heaven;” and it would appear that in this 
at least they are not far out of theirs. 
Recovery is by the grace of some particular 
god or goddess. The general practice, as a 
preservative, is the propitiation of a certain 
destructive divinity, concerning whose 
operations they entertain a very uncomfort¬ 
able notion. They imagine that this evil 
god works by mysterious influences existing 
between and among the members of a 
family, and resulting in illness. Hence, 
innumerable bribes offered to tins pleasant 
familiar, and large profits to the Taouist 
priests. The formulas employed for the 
expulsion of deadly influences proceeding 
from evil spirits are painfully absurd, 
especially “the mandate of the arrow.” 
This is an arrow-like utensil, two feet long, 
with the word “ Command ” upon it, which 
is begged by a dishevelled and weeping 
procession from the temple of some power¬ 
ful god, set up in the centre of a table, and 
worshipped with burning of incense and 
candles until the sick one dies or recovers. 
In the latter ca^e the temple gets a thank- 
offering. 

The catalogue of the absurdities per¬ 
petrated in cases of disease is of a melan¬ 
choly length. One of its items is the 
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invitation of the god of medicine to die 
house. A friend of the sick man goes to a 
temple of the god, and having tickled h is 
ears, and thus gained his attention, makes 
his request. Then lie rubs the portion of 
the god's body which corresponds to the 
afflicted part of the patient. Lastly, having 
burned candles and incense before the image 
of the “ Doctor,” he returns to the home 
of his friend, carrying some of the ashes 
taken from the censer standing before the 
god. These ashes represent the ££ Doctor,” 
and must be treated with respect and 
reverence by the family. They are done 
up in red paper, and placed in the censer 
belonging to the household, and incense 
and candles are daily burned before them, 
accompanied with kneeling and bowing. 
Another pleasant notion entertained by 
them is, that disease is to be ascribed to 
the enmity of the spirit of a deceased person, 
and priests are employed to use the formula 
for dissolving or untying grudges, a portion 
of which performance consists of getting 
ten men to become u security 11 for the sick 
person. The ceremony of endeavouring to 
bring back the departing spirit by carrying 
about the sick man's clothes on a bamboo 
pole, with a number of antics in which a 
white cock and a bright mirror perform 
important parts, must be extremely trying 
to the gravity of even the most sympathis¬ 
ing foreigner. Hiring a priest to ascend a 
ladder of knives is an expensive, but very 
favourite resource in cases of urgency; and 
the burning of a paper image with a 
quantity of household stuff to enrich the 
holocaust, as a substitute for the invalid, is 
found very efficacious In cheating the god 
who desires his decease. Epidemics are 
believed to be under the control of “the 
five emperors/ which are five particularly 
hideous specimens of “ bogey/ much 
dreaded by the people of Fuh-chow. 
The Celestial lady who patronizes small¬ 
pox looks her part to perfection. These 
horrible idols are carried in procession in 
July and August, to prevent summer 
diseases. 

When all has proved vain—-when the 
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gods have finally refused to be either 
propitiated, bribed, or duped, and John 
Chinaman has really gone to correct his 
impressions in another sphere, the ceremo¬ 
nies for death, mourning, and burial begin, 
and are quite on a par with those which 
preceded them* Of these, moving round 
the bridge ladder, and burning a minia¬ 
ture paper sedan for the use of the dead, 
are perhaps the most absurd. Before burial 
there is bringing water in the morning, 
waiting on the dead at meantime, and 
worshipping the u longevity ,J picture* One 
item in the performance has an especially 
strange sound to foreign ears—it is “inform¬ 


ing the ten kings of hell of the death of the 
individual/* The meritorious ceremonies 
performed for the benefit of the dead are 
numerous and extraordinary. Among 
them are the burning an image of a crane, 
and trunks of mock-money and mock-cloth¬ 
ing—they have a “frugal mind,” it seems, 
and do not forget that, though they have 
not cheated the god in the main particular, 
they may do so in the lesser—sending 
money to pay the debt of the deceased, or 
for the use of the animal to which he 
belongs; and the ceremony in propitiation 
of the ten kings of hell And so ends the 
career of John Chinaman ! 



YARDINQ WILD H0R£JE£ \f\ AUSTRALIA- 


N many parts of Australia 
wild horses so abound as to 
become a positive nuisance. 
The true wild horse, of 
course, does not exist on that 
continent, but from time to 
time many horses from the 
numberless herds running 
loose over vast tracts of country have 
strayed into the dense scrubs, there bred, 
and in successive years have formed a stud 
that is wild as the wind* On many “runs,” 
or estates, these wild horses, in company 
with still wilder cattle, by consumption of 
the grass so interfere with the condition 
of the herds of cattle there grazing, as to 
become a nuisance, and means have often 
to be resorted to for their capture and 
destruction. The number of trees, over¬ 
growth, and general unevenness of the land 
preclude the use of the lasso, and even for 
individual beasts, if it would be an advan¬ 
tage, much time is lost in its use. It 
may seem strange that in a country so 
broken and densely timbered as Australia— 
especially as the long grass, fallen trees, 
and occasional rocks make riding very diffi- 
suit—that a man should depend simply 


upon the endurance of his horse, and his 
skill and judgment in riding, to yard any 
large animal that runs in the so-called bush. 
But such is the case. 

To understand the manner In which cattle 
or horses are got into the yard, it must 
be remembered that a semi-wild beast will 
always do its best to get away from a 
mounted man, either by running forward in 
a direct line, or turning from the direction 
upon which he appears. A man on horse¬ 
back Is their dread; and with mounted men 
on the right and left of them, and mounted 
men behind them, they are bound to go 
forward, can easily be turned, and should 
they go too fast, two or three men sent 
ahead, keeping well in front, will, as the 
saying is, “ steady” them* They are thus 
enclosed in a square* Should they attempt 
to break out, they are turned back, or fol¬ 
lowed in the direction they persist in going 
until they show signs of fatigue. If neces¬ 
sary, they may be “ rung ** by a succession of 
horsemen riding round them at full gallop, 
which bewilders them ; or, as a last resource, 
run till nearly exhausted, and then turn in 
the direction of the stock-yard* 

The stock-yard on a cattle or horse 
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station is a ponderous affair. Built of the 
strongest posts and rails procurable, it 
generally covers some forty yards square, is 
some seven or eight feet in height, and 
sub-divided into wings, main entrance, draft¬ 
ing yard, and lane, at the end of which is 
a square with four gates opening out into 
smaller yards, and at the sides the crust- 
yard, and in some the pens. 

It is in the skill in keeping at the exact 
distance from a mob, supporting your com¬ 
panions, carefully watching each member of 
the herd even whilst going at the gallop, that 
the art of yarding wild horses anti cattle 
consists. 

I was once residing upon a cattle station 
in Australia, upon which, whilst sitting 
with ine one evening over the fire, my friend 
commenced lamenting that his run was 
overstocked, and expressed his determina¬ 
tion to get rid of some of those u confounded 
wild horses/' but whether to undertake the 
matter himself, or hand it over to a certain 
Brown, of T e n dare e, he was undecided, I 
gave my decision in Brown's favour, as 
entailing less labour and cost of horseflesh, 
and accordingly a man was despatched on 
a journey to the notable Bob, once stock- 
man and crack rider of the district, but now 
living in an adjoining township, where he 
speculated in cattle, purchased hides over¬ 
land, and indulged in various nondescript 
pursuits, by which, it was reported, he was 
making money. 

On the following day Brown cantered up 
on a wicked-looking chestnut, that appeared 
not long to have been backed. An arrange¬ 
ment was thereupon entered into by which 
Brown was to have all the horses he could 
take for his own use, my friend to assist 
with spare horses, build wings to the stock- 
yard, and find both Bob and his men in 
food and lodging whilst at work. Having 
already described the stock-yard, I have 
merely to say that two wings had to be 
made, so that when completed it all resem¬ 
bled the letter V, the yard being at the 
apex. Brown meanwhile had talked the 
matter over with the stockmen on tne station 
—Livingstone and Donne—the result of 


which was that, unless the herd took to the 
Burra Burra Scrub, or broke at Inman's 
Gap, of Fox’s Gully, there was a fair chance 
of yarding them. 

Day was just breaking when, on what 
eventually became a lovely spring morn¬ 
ing, we sallied forth, eighteen in number. 

Dividing our forces into equal parties, 
the one I was with rode on for some eight 
miles, occasionally passing marshy places, 
then thickly-timbered land and scrubs, and 
soon found ourselves close in under the 
ranges, as Bob declared that the tracks be 
was following belonged to none other than 
the wild mob. A likely place itisj and 
soon another halt takes place, and three 
men are told off to ride round a belt of 
timber, and then on we go. “ Listen ! n 
says some one, and sure enough we hear the 
thud of hoofs and crash of branches, and 
know that they are off. Each now for him¬ 
self, striving first to sight them, away we 
go, u Well turned/" said Bob, as the horses, 
evidently startled by some one on the other 
side, circled towards us, bringing Brown 
and myself together. They see us, and 
wheel again. We have lost sight of all our 
friends, but know that they are so me wit ere 
near, and all we can do at present is to 
keep going. Seven miles or so have passed, 
and the rear horses are beginning to turn 
their heads and wonder whether it is not 
time for them to make a break to right or 
left. Unfortunately, we are not running in 
the direction of the yard all this time. 
Three miles more have passed, when Brown 
remembers there is a low-lying marshy 
spot somewhere on the right, and if he 
can only turn the mob and rush them 
across, he can take it out of them by two 
hours' hard riding, and lie now prepares to 
make his effort. He knows that Living¬ 
stone, knowing the place, will second him 
in this object, .and, sure enough, Joe can 
make out some one, as we fly along, bearing 
down on the left. Now for it ; home goes the 
spurs, and shouting at the top of his voice, 
Bob goes ahead. The noise, which we 
second, confuses them, and in a few minutes 
they are on the edge of the swamp. They 
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try to turn, but it is too late. We skirt it 
to save, our horses, for it is cruel work. 
One ridden by a member of our party has 
stopped short, dead beat, and its rider may 
make his way home as best he can ; another 
has fallen, and all are wet and white with 
sweat, and their flanks are bleeding from 
the spurring. Amongst us is a young 
fellow very well mounted, and a light 
weight, and, as we are now getting into 
lighter-timbered and more level land, we 
call to him to try and turn the leaders; but 
by this time the mob, having some mares 
and colts amongst it, has tailed, and we 
are scarcely sufficient in number to manage 
them ; they no sooner catch sight of a horse¬ 
man coming down too dose than a portion 
of them half check; then, seeing men on 
both sides, wheel, and break in three por¬ 
tions to the right. In vain each essays to 
turn the portion nearest to him, so as to get 
them together again. It is no use, our 
horses are done up, and we know it is all 
over for that day. 

It is four o'clock in the afternoon before 
we reach home, tired and weary, and six 
before the other party come in informing us 
they have drawn a blank. The next day 
there is not any success, nor on the follow¬ 
ing, but on the evening of the third we 
determine to go out by moonlight to a cer¬ 
tain scrub frequented by a large herd, and 
there patiently wait till daylight comes. It 
is iairly light when a large mob, some one 
hundred and fifty in number, is seen slowly 
feeding towards us. We have arranged 
with eight of our number that they should 
wait and join in the running at a spot in the 
direction we think to take, where, when 
previously run, the horses had usually 
broken. Four of our party endeavour to 
get well forward before the herd takes 
alarm, but have not long left us when a 
neigh sets the foremost in motion, and away 
they go. We soon use our test endeavours 
ro head them in the direction of our eight 
friends, for the five miles that intervene be¬ 
tween us and them is soon passed over. We 
succeed, and they join us as we go by. We 


are now heading straight for the wings, and 
the horses, being off their regular ground, 
are running wildly. “ Look out,” calls 
Livingstone, as some mares and young 
things break to the right “Look out,” 
again shouts Brown, as Donne and three 
others vainly endeavour to turn back some 
thirty more ; and with a Stick to the rest,” 
each man determines to kill the horse he is 
riding rather than fail to yard the remainder, 

: for we are now close on the wings* Once 
within them the work is easy. It is only to 
keep the horses going, as, unless they jump 
the fence—and to prevent this two men 
ride down outside—the yard is straight 
ahead, and in they must go. Bewildered 
and terrified, in they rush, looking for an 
outlet; and to drive them into an inner 
yard, whilst some of us guard the entrance, 
then down and up rails, is the work of a few 
moments. 

Yarded at last, but of that fine herd of 
over one hundred and fifty, only about 
seventy hitherto have we taken. The 
remainder, however, in due time, will doubt¬ 
less join their friends in the stockyard. 

“ Yarding ” wild horses is not always so 
successfully carried out. Fatal accidents 
sometimes occur in the mad chase after the 
affrighted animals. In the general stam¬ 
pede the rider may himself be ridden down ; 
his horse may fall, or break his limbs amongst 
the inequalities of the ground, and in that 
case the odds are greatly in favour of a 
cracked crown or dislocated neck. The 
professional stockmen, however, are such 
splendid riders that these catastrophes are 
by no means so common as might be 
expected. The feats of equitation, indeed, 
performed by these daring horsemen of the 
Antipodes, are such as would astonish the 
most crack performers with the Quorn or 
Pytchley. In these regions, as on the 
Indian sierras, man and horse seem almost 
in their inseparable contact to revive the 
old fable of the Centaurs—one is safe till 
the other comes to grief. None the less, 
however, is “ yarding n a dangerous, it 
necessary, occupation. 
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A PRAIRIE 


he following thrilling narrative 
was related by a man who 
had narrowly escaped railing 
a victim to the fires which 
sometimes rage over the vast 
plains of America in the 
" --/ w f\ K summer , when the grass and 
(yi'p Ibrushwood are thoroughly 
^' :,L dry:— 

“We were sound asleep 
one night in a cabin, about 
a hundred miles from this, 
when, about two hours before day, the 
snorting of the horse and the lowing of the 
cattle which I had ranged in the woods 
suddenly awakened us. I took yon rifle 
and went to the door to see what beast had 
caused the hubbub, when I was struck by 
the glare of light reflected on all the trees 
before me as far as I could see through the 
woods. My horses were leaping about, 
snorting loudly, and the cattle ran among 
them, with their tails raised straight over 
their backs. On going to the back of the 
house I plainly heard the crackling made by 
the burning brushwood, and saw the flames 
coming towards us in a far extended line, 
I ran to the house, and told my wife to dress 
herself and child as quickly as possible, and 
take the little money we had, while I 
managed to catch and saddle the two best 
horses. All this was done in a very short 
time, for I guessed that every moment was 
precious to us, 

We then mounted, and made off from the 
fire. My wife, who is an excellent rider, 
stuck close to me ; my daughter, who was 
then a small child, I took on one arm. 
When making off, as I said, I looked back 
and saw the frightful blaze was close upon 
us, and had already kid hold of the house. 
By good luck there was a horn attached to 
my hunting clothes, and I blew it to bring 
after us, if possible, the remainder of my 
live stock, as well as the dogs. The cattle 
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followed for awhile, but before an hour had 
elapsed they all ran as if mad through the 
woods, and that, sir, was the last of them. 
My dogs, too, although at other times ex¬ 
tremely tractable, ran after the deer that in 
bodies sprung before us, as if fully aware of 
the death that was so rapidly approaching. 

We heard blasts from the horns of our 
neighbours as we proceeded, and knew that 
they were in the same predicament, Intent 
on striving to the utmost to preserve our 
lives, I thought of a large lake some miles 
off, which might possibly check the (lames; 
and urging my wife to whip up her horse, 
we set ofi at full speed, making the best 
way we could over the fallen trees and 
brush heaps, which lay like so many articles 
placed there on purpose to keep up the 
terrific fires that advanced with a broad 
front upon us* 

Ey this time we could feel the heat, and 
we were afraid that the horses would drop 
every instant A singular kind of breeze 
was passing over our heads, and the glare 
of the atmosphere shone over the daylight 
I was sensible of a slight faintness, and my 
wife looked pale. The heat had produced 
such a flush in the child’s face that when 
she turned towards either of us our grief 
and perplexity were greatly increased. The 
miles, you know, are soon gone over on 
swift horses; but, notwithstanding this, when 
we reached the borders of the lake, covered 
with sweat and quite exhausted, our hearts 
failed us. The heat of the smoke was in¬ 
sufferable, and sheets of blazing fire flew 
over us beyond belief. We readied the 
shores, however, coasted the lake fot 
awhile, and ^ot round to the lee side. 
There we gave up our horses, which ive 
never saw again. Down among the rushes 
we kid ourselves flat, to wait the chance of 
escaping from being burnt or drowned. 
The water refreshed us, and we enjoyed the 
coolness. 
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On went the fire, rushing and crashing 
through .the woods. Such a sight may we 
never see again 1 The heavens themselves, 
I thought, were frightened, for all above us 
was a red glare, mixed with clouds of 
smoke, rolling and sweeping away. Our 
bodies were cool enough, but our heads 
were scorching; and the child, who now 
seemed to understand the matter, cried so 
as nearly to break our hearts. 

The day passed on, and we became 
hungry. Many wild beasts came plunging 
into the water beside us, and others swam 
across to our side, and stood still. Ah 
though faint and weary, I managed to shoot 
a porcupine, and we all tasted its flesh. 
The night passed I cannot telJ you how. 
Smouldering fires covered the ground, and 
the trees stood >hke pillars of fire, or fell 
across each other. The stifling and sicken¬ 
ing smoke still rushed over us, and the 
burnt cinders and ashes fell thick about us. 
How we got through that night I really can¬ 
not tell, for about some of it I remember 
nothing. 

Towards morning, although the heat did 
not abate, the smoke became less, and 
blasts of fresh air sometimes made their 
way to us. When morning came all was 
calm, but a dismal smoke still filled the air, 
and the smell seemed worse than ever. 
We were now cooled enough, and shivered 
as if in an ague fit, so we removed from the 
water and went up to a burning log, where 
we warmed ourselves. What was to become 
of us I did not know. My wife hugged the 
child to her breast and wept bitterly; but 
God had preserved us through the worst of 
the danger, and the flames had gone past, 
so I thought it would be both ungrateful to 
Him and unmanly to despair now. Hunger 
once more pressed upon us, but this was 
easily remedied. Several deer were still 
standing in the water up to the head, and I 
shot one of them. Some of its flesh was 
soon roasted, and after eating it we felt 
wonderfully strengthened. 

By tins time the blaze of the fire was 
Deyond our sight, although the ground was 
still burning in many places, and it was 


dangerous to go among the burnt trees. 
After resting awhile, and trimming our¬ 
selves, we prepared to commence our 
march. Taking up the child, I led the way 
over the hot ground and rocks ; and after 
two weary days and nights, during which 
we shifted in the best way we could, we at 
last reached the £ hard woods, 3 which had 
been free of the fire. Soon after, we 
came to a house where we were kindly 
treated for awhile. Since then, sir, I have 
worked hard and constantly as a lumberer ; 
but, thanks be to God, here we are safe, 
sound, and happy.” 

Mr. Palisser, in his cf Solitary Rambles," 
tells a somewhat similar story. In the 
latter case, however, the travellers were far 
from both trees or water, and flight was 
therefore out of the question, 

“We had seen (he says) during the latter 
part of our day's journey a remarkable ap¬ 
pearance in the eastern horizon; and dur¬ 
ing supper observed a smell of burning, and 
a few light cinders fell about the camp ; and 
presently we remarked that the luminous 
appearance in the east liad very much 
augmented. There being a little hill in 
front of tis, we could not see distinctly what 
caused it; but having consulted together, we 
agreed that it proceeded from a prairie on 
fire, which, however, was a long way off. 
About eight o'clock the smell of burning 
and the glare having materially increased, 
we walked up to the top of the hill, when a 
spectacle presented itself to us the most 
grand that can well be conceived. Tire 
whole horizon from north to south was one 
wall of fire, blazing up in some places to a 
great height, at others merely smouldering 
in the grass. It was, however, at least, 
eight miles off; but the wind seemed to set 
in our direction, so we instantly returned 
and took measures to preserve the camp. 
We were in a corner, as it were, on the 
banks of the stream, with a good deal of 
brushwood running up on our left, and the 
ground sloping up gradually from the creek 
to the top of the hill. Our guide, on look¬ 
ing at the fire, said that it would not harm 
us—-* Ce n'est rien—le vent change/ In 
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short, they would do nothing* In about 
twenty minutes, however, it approached so 
near that there was no time to be lost, and 
all hands were immediately employed in 
burning a road across the face of the MU* 
so as to stop the fire at that part. A more 
picturesque scene could hardly be imagined. 
The night was very dark, but as far as the 
eye could reach all across the horizon, 
about four miles in front of us, was a broad, 
bright lurid glare of fire, with a thick canopy 
of smoke hanging over it, whose fantastic 
wreaths, as they curled in the breeze, were 
tinged with the red reflection of the flames. 
Even at that distance we could hear the 
( rackling and rushing of the fire, which, as 
it advanced, caused a strong wind; every 
now and then a brighter flame would shoot 
high up into the black cloud of smoke over 
the top of the hill, illuminating for an 
instant our tents and wagons in the dark 
hollow, and giving a momentary glimpse of 
the horses which were picketed on the side 
of the rise, on the crest of which the figures 
of the men engaged in lighting the opposi¬ 
tion fire—which, as it became too extended, 
they beat down with blankets, only suffer¬ 
ing it to bum a space about twelve feet 
broad right across the line of the advancing 
conflagration — stood out in strong relief 
against the glowing wall of light beyond 
them; and as they ran tossing their arms 
and waving their blankets and little torches 
of lighted grass, they looked in the distance 
like demons rather than men* We had no 
time to look at the picturesque, however, 
for every moment (owing to their previous 
obstinacy in neglecting to take precautions 
in time) became more pregnant with danger, 
and by the time they had burned as much 
as would only about half cover the camp, 
the fire was raging in the bottom at the 
other side of the hill. I ran up for an 
instant to the top of it, and shall never for' 
get the scene. Although still half a mile off, 
the fire seemed close to me, and the heat 
and smoke were almost intolerable, while 
die dazzling brightness of the flames made 
it painful to look at them* They were in 
three lines nearly parallel, the first of which 


was just below me, burning with a rushing 
noise, and crackling as it caught the dry 
grass, that gave an idea of total destruction 
which it is impossible to convey, and 
stretching away over hill and dale for 
twelve or fourteen miles on each side of 
me, lighting up the sides of the hills and 
the little groves of wood far away. The, 
two lines in the rear were not so much con-, 
nccted, and seemed rather licking up any 
little spots of grass which had escaped at] 
fust. Every now and then a prairie hen 
would fiirr past, flying in a wild uncertain 
manner, as if fear had almost deprived it of 
the use of its wings, while all the songsters 
of the grove were wheeling about among 
the trees, uttering the most expressive cries 
of alarm, and the melancholy hooting of 
several owls, and wailing yells of the 
wolves, together with the shouts and cries 
of the men, almost drowned occasionally 
by the roaring of the flames, added to the 
savage grandeur of the scene, and one could 
have fancied the end of all things was at 
hand* 

On returning to the camp, I found all 
hands cutting the lassoes and halters of the 
mules, some of which galloped off instantly 
into the river, where they remained standing 
till the hurricane of flame had passed over ; 
the others, seemingly trusting themselves in¬ 
stinctively more to man than to their own 
energies in such an emergency, followed tis 
up the space which we had burned, and 
remained quietly there, trembling indeed, 
but without an effort to escape. By the 
time the animals were collected in this spot, 
the fire was blazing on the top of the hill, 
and we all mshed away with blankets to 
arrest its progress, if possible, at the part 
which we had left unguarded. All our 
efforts would have been in vain, however, 
and our tents and everything else must have 
been consumed, but that just at that weak 
point the grass suddenly became weak and 
scanty, with much stony ground, and we 
had the satisfaction cf seeing the flames 
stop there and turn off to the northward 
along the edge of the brushwood* It was 
really terrific to be (as we were) trying to 
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break it down in the very middle of the 
blaze, which, after all, was so narrow that 
when the flames were not high you could 
jump across it We were indeed nearly 
suffocated by the smoke and heat As soon 
as we perceived, that the fire had turned off, 
we returned to the camp and horses* and all 
danger was over; but the sight of the three 
lines of fire stretching up the rising ground 
behind the camp, just like the advance of a 
vast army, was magnificent* and it was still 
more extraordinary to watch the manner in 
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which the fire passed itself on, as it were, 
over the tops of the highest trees, to the 
height of at least forty or fifty feet. The 
whole scene lasted altogether about two 
hours; nothing could be conceived more 
awfully grand. The extraordinary rushing 
and crackling sound of the fi unes was one 
of the terrific parts of it, and when one con¬ 
siders that the grass is nowhere more than 
five or six feet high, it is difficult to imagine 
how the flame blazes up to such a vast 
height as it did.” 
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UXTLRS find noble sport in the 
maral, or large stag, which 
inhabits all the higher regions 
of the Ala-tau, Ac-tau, and 
Mustan ranges of Northern 
Asia, His horns are highly 
valued by the Chinese ; 
but it demands a fearless 
hunter to follow him into his 
haunts among the precipices, 
glaciers, and snowy peaks of 
this region. In winter and 
spring he is found in the valleys, hut as the 
weather becomes warmer he ascends, to 
escape the flies and other insects, 

Marais are seldom found in herds, though 
groups of ten or twelve are sometimes seen 
standing on the brink of a precipice, 1,500 
or 2,000 feet in height* quite inaccessible 
to man. At other times they are beheld 
climbing the lofty crags, and cropping the 
vcivety moss which grows on th e 1 edges. 0n 
one occasion Mr. Atkinson saw a group of 
seven standing on the top of a mass of 
rock, rising up like a gigantic tower to the 
height of 700 or Soo feet; three of its sides 
being nearly perpendicular, and the fourth 
was formed by a narrow ridge of rocks run¬ 
ning up from the top of a great precipice at 
an angle of sixty degrees. In some parts 
this line was broken by great perpendicular 


steps, that appeared to render it impossible 
to ascend Still* along that rugged ridge 
they had climbed to the summit. 

A great chasm, at least 1,000 feet deep 
and 600 yards in width, separated the 
hunters from them, much to the regret of 
the party; and no place could be found by 
which to descend into the gorge, and scale 
the opposite precipices. It was a tantalis¬ 
ing sight to hungry men, one that often 
prompts the hunter to feats of daring; but 
in this instance they could only look with 
admiration on the splendid animals, and 
hope for a nearer acquaintance another 
time. 

Two Cossacks were out hunting the maral 
They had followed the game far up into the 
Ala-tau, and had been successful, sleeping at 
night near their spoil The next- morning 
they started again in pursuit, when, after 
some hours, they perceived a magnificent 
animal, whose horns they saw were worth 
120 roubles (£17), a prize well worth se¬ 
curing, They hunted him from one valley 
to another, till at last he retreated to a high 
craggy region. 

His pursuers were not the men to be 
deterred by obstacles. They scaled the 
rugged height, still following on his track; 
whichever way he turned some slight mark 
betrayed his path. Late in the afternoon 
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they caught sight of his branching horns in 
a deep rent in the mountain, whose sides 
were nearly perpendicular, while the oppo¬ 
site end terminated on the brink of a great 
precipice—thus preventing all chance of 
escape. 

When they entered the gorge he rose from 
his lair, about 300 yards in advance, and 
started forward among fallen rocks. They 


followed Tapidly, and gained upon him fast. 
Having reached within about one hundred 
paces of the end of the ravine, he stood 
hesitating, and looked back—seeming in¬ 
clined to double and make a rush to pass 
them. From this circumstance the Cos¬ 
sacks knew that some other animals were in 
the pass. They did not fire, but gradually 
approached The stag went slowly on, 
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evidently in fear. Having passed some 
large blocks, two huge bears sprang out into 
the ravine close behind him. 

The stag suddenly bounded into the air 
to a pinnacle of rock, standing detached from 
the precipice, and leaped across a chasm 
thirty-three feet wide. One of the bears 
springing after him rushed over the cliff, 
filling more than 400 feet—and thus ended 


his career. The other stood on the brink 
of the chasm growling, and in a fearful rage 
at his disappointment. The hunters ad¬ 
vanced, and when they came within twenty 
paces he stood up and gave a savage growl 
of defiance. But this was his last — a leaden 
messenger sent him rolling after his com¬ 
panion. 

The mural stood gazing at the hunters 
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without showing any sign of fear, while they 
admired his beautiful form and noble horns. 
To the honour of the Cossacks be it told, 
he was left in peace, great as was the temp¬ 
tation to these ill-paid men. Within a few 
paces were the coveted horns, equal in value 
to the animal pay of five ol their body. The 
fellows were, however, as good as they were 
brave. 

After noting some peculiar marks on the 
animal's body, by winch to recognise him 
again, they departed. Retracing their steps 
was a most difficult and dangerous task, 
which they had not felt during the excite¬ 
ment of the chase. The following day they 
sought the bears at the bottom of the pre¬ 
cipice, when, to their great delight, they 
discovered that the maral had releaped the 
chasm on to a ledge below the brink, and 
had escaped. When the Cossacks joined 
their companions at the piquet the whole 
of the circumstances were related. A cor¬ 
rect description of the maral was given ; 
and greatly to the credit of these men he 
long remained king of his native wilds. 

It is not every animal that is so happy 
in its leap for life. The maral depicted 
in our illustration fortunately succeeded 
in its frantic effort to escape from its 
ferocious adversary ; and the following story 
relates to another case in which Bruin 
himself fill a Victim; in his eager pursuit 
of two men, “ overshooting the mark, and 
falling t’other side”:— 

Up the rise {says the narrative) we went 
some seven or eight feet only from the level, 
which we had no sooner done, and were 
fairly at the top, than to our extreme horror 
we saw a large grizzly bear a little on our 
right, at a distance of about a hundred and 
fifty yards, not more, and as we were, or 
rather just had been, a little noisy, there 
was no mistake as to the bear seeing us. 
After us it came {we of course turning back 
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instantly to run for dear life ”), and next 
moment we were down the slope again. 
Our feelings at this moment certainly may 
be imagined, but never can be described. 
I am quite sure (ray brother told me after¬ 
wards that he was so bonified that he felt a 
giddiness and made sure lie should faint 
away) the bear must have come a very shot t 
distance from the slope when, as we looked 
back in our running for an instant, we saw 
the huge beast come to the very edge, but 
not at the exact spot where we had de¬ 
scended (fortunately for us, for that part was 
smooth enough and easy of descent), but a 
little more to our left. 

The next moment we saw the bear, as it 
were, pitch over, almost turning a somersault, 
evidently having trodden upon a piece ot 
loose rock at the very edge, and the weight 
of the huge beast no doubt caused its 
displacement We saw the piece of stuff 
(apparently about the size of a wheelbarrow) 
roll off, and down at once upon the belly 
ol the bear, which in its fall, or rather pitch 
over, had reached the bottom, only a very 
few feet, belly upwards, and to this myself 
and brother entirely owe our lives, for it 
must not be forgotten that the whole of 
what is here stated was the work of only a 
very few minutes from our first sighting the 
big beast. To get back to our train (at 
least two miles distant) would have been 
impossible, although we were both good 
runners, for when the calamity happened 
to the bear, we had not got above a hundred 
yards on our retreat The bear was either 
killed on the spot by the fall of the lump of 
stuff upon it, or so entirely disabled that ir 
could not rise in order to pursue us; bui 
whichever way it was, we saw no more of it, 
and were not long in reaching our friends, 
who listened to our adventure with feelings 
both of sympathy and gratitude for oui 
deliverance. 
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“ hen the streets and road¬ 
ways of Home are spoken of 
they are called Via. r. The 
facilities for public traffic be¬ 
tween the different parts of the city were long 
neglected, and the streets having been rebuilt 
after the great conflagration without any 
regular plan, were crooked and inconvenient 
But as soon as the nation found itself in 
possession of funds available for works of 
-public utility, the streets, roads, and bridges 
were taken in hand,and methods of construc¬ 
tion adopted, the solidity and massive 
strength of which were as unrivalled as that 
of Roman masonry in general* Tolls for 
repairs were taken on most of these for a 
considerable time* The construction of all 
such public works was very substantial and 
enduring* The leading thoroughfares were 
particularly so, and even the sideways were 
costly. The streets inside the city were 
paved with lava, and the roads outside the 
walls were laid with gravel; but afterwards, 
so far as can be ascertained, all the consular 
roads were paved with stone. 

Besides the central causeway, a Roman 
road or street had, in general, a raised foot¬ 
way on each side, about four inches high, 
edged either with slabs of basaltic lava or 
squared stones. The construction of tunnels, 
viaducts, and aqueducts does not come 
within the design of this article* These 
were works of a gigantic character, and 
their ruins bear testimony to the wealth and 
the power of those mighty men who erected 
them* 

The Via Naiionak is one of the old streets 
with a new name* The buildings on either 
side of it are in ruin, while the street itself 
is in good condition, side-pavement and 
all. The immense heaps of hewn stone, 
which flank the sides of it, and shut 
up its end, are being gradually removed 
by the existing Government, and the Via 
Nationak will ere long, like Queen Vic¬ 


toria Street in London, be decked out in 
palatial surroundings instead of the mere 
relics of former grandeur* 

Not far from this old street, though not 
quite in it, are the remains of the mansion 
of the Christian senator, Pudens, who is 
mentioned by the Apostle Paul in his Second 
Epistle to Timothy i “Eubulus greetetb* 
thee, and Pudens, and Linus, and Claud ia* 
and all the brethren/ 1 Pudens is said to 
have entertained the Apostle and also Luke, 
“the beloved physician/'in the now deso¬ 
late and subterranean vaults of his ancient 
residence. 

When Rome is entered from the north, 
as travellers from England usually do enter 
it, by the Porta del Popolo, the city is seen 
under the most advantageous circumstances, 
and produces a more favourable impression 
than a closer inspection is found to justify 
Immediately within the gate is the spacious 
though irregular Piazza del Popolo, with a 
fine Egyptian obelisk in its centre, and two 
handsome churches in its front, standing so 
far apart from each other, and from the 
adjoining buildings, as to leave room for 
the divergence of three principal streets, 
one in the centre, between the churches, 
proceeding almost due south, while the 
other two branch off on either side to the 
south-east on the left hand, and to the 
south-west on the right. The central street 
is called the Corso, from the horse races 
which take place in it during the carnival. 
This street is the finest of which Rome can 
boast. It is about fifty feet wide, and 
stretches for a mile in a direct line to its 
termination in the Piazza di Venizia, near 
the northern foot of the Capitol. It is lined 
with splendid palaces, and at all times, but 
more especially on holidays, when its centre 
is thronged with carriages, and its side- 
pavement with pedestrians, presents a very 
animated appearance. The diverging street 
on the left is the Via Babuino* It proceeds 
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first directly to the Piazza di Spagne, and 
thence to the Quirinal. It is of tolerable 
width and considerable length, and contains 
a large number of handsome edifices. The 
whole of the city to the east of this street, 
and in the triangular space included between 
it and the Corso, being situated on the high 
ground above the Campus Martins, is airy 
and healthy, and is usually selected for 
res id en ce by En glish vi si tors. The n urn b er 
of private palaces and elegant mansions 
which it contains also justifies its claim to 
be regarded as the aristocratic quarter. 

The other diverging street on the right 
of the Piazza del Popolo, is the Via Ripetta, 
It pursues a course nearly parallel* and in 
parts almost close to the river; and though 
neither so elevated in its site* no: so pre¬ 
tentious in its appearance as the Corso 
and Via Babuino, is decidedly a very fine 
street. Several other streets intersecting 
those already mentioned, more especially 
the Strada di Porta Pia, stretching west¬ 
wards for nearly a mile from the gate of 
that name, and another following nearly 
the same direction, under the successive 
names of Via Sistina, Via Felice, and Via 
delle Quatro Fontane, are well built, and 
of importance as leading thoroughfares. 

The streets are generally narrow and ill- 
paved, with small blocks of lava, and are 
usually without side-pavement. This is 
particularly the case in the district of San 
Eustacliio, which is in the heart of the Cam¬ 
pus Martins, and filled with streets of shops 
and manufactories. So is it also in the dis¬ 
tricts of Ponte, and in San Angelo in Pes- 
chcria. Chiefly in this latter, but partly 
also in that of Regda adjoining, is a very 
dirty locality, called Ghetto, surrounded by 
walls, and entered by two gates which are 
locked at night by the police. It is allotted 
to the Jews, and contains their synagogue, 
council-hall, and public schools. 

Rome is undergoing a rapid transforma¬ 
tion, and its deserted, ruined streets and 
filthy crowded courts and alleys will soon 


be no more. In former times what ail im¬ 
mense amount of traffic must have passed 
over these roadways I And they are rapidly 
assuming the aspect of long bygone times. 

Amongst the cities of Europe, Rome is 
perhaps almost unique in the relics of a 
remote antiquity which stand shoulder by 
shoulder with the creations of yesterday. 
The triumphal arches, for instance, which 
span some of the thoroughfares, are most 
interesting memorials of a day ’when brute 
force—but force directed by a mighty and 
over-mastering Intel 1 ec t—conqu ered n early 
the whole world, only again to lose it when 
luxury and vice had effeminated the national 
character. Of these edifices the most 
important is the Arch of Titus, commemo¬ 
rating the triumph of that emperor over the 
Jews, It was erected, or at least completed, 
after the death of the monarch, as is shown 
by the epithet Diva ascribed to him. It 
consists of a single arch of Grecian marble 
of exquisite proportions, with fluted columns 
on each side, A well-known frieze gives it 
its special interest and value. It represents 
a triumphal procession with captive Jews, 
the silver trumpets, the tables of shew- 
bread, and the golden candlestick with the 
seven branches. The candlestick itself is 
said to have been thrown into the Tiber 
from the Milvian Bridge, on the occasion of 
the battle between Maxentius and Constan¬ 
tine. Should the proposal to turn the 
course of the Tiber be carried into effect, it 
is not impossible that this precious relic 
may yet be recovered. 

Besides the Arch of Titus, there are 
similar monuments erected in honour of 
other emperors. Two refer to Septimius 
Severus—one near the Capitol, in com¬ 
memoration of his victory over the Persians, 
Parthians, and Adiabeni, and the other 
near the Tiber. There is also the Arch of 
Constantine, which is indebted for much 
of its beauty to a spoliation of another 
arch—that of Trajan, which stood in :he 
Forum* 
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TRAVELLING t N SOUTH AFRICA. 


OUF( Pq£DECE££0F{£ IN £OUTH AFRICA. 



1 N T Africa, as in many parts of the 
world, the Portuguese were the 
pioneers of discovery. There 
is quite a literature on the sub¬ 
ject of African exploration to 
be found in the Royal Library 
of Lisbon. The old Kings of Portugal 
and the Algarves were always undertaking 
African expeditions. As early as the year 
1 4 I S> John, very properly surnamed the 
Great, carried his arms across the narrow 
straits that divided Europe from the un¬ 
known world. Five years after, Madeira 
and the Canaries were added to the Lusi- 
tanian crown, and from that time to this 
the Portuguese have been pretty active in 
the work of colonisation in Africa. 

While, however, they took pretty deep 
root in the north and west, they only left the 
traces of their footsteps in the south. They 
came and saw—and went away. They 
were in such a hurry to get to the Indies 
that they grudged the time to stay and 
conquer. On either side of Table Bay 
many a cape and gulf and bight still com¬ 
memorate the fame of some Portuguese 
king or admiral; and yet the little settlement 
of Loren 50 Marcques is the southernmost 
point where the Portuguese flag now 
waves over the continent that Portuguese 


enterpris e disco vere d. Agai nst B ar th ol o m e w 
Diaz the elements fought so determinedly 
that he, or, at any rate, bis crew, were glad 
to he well quit of that terrible “ Cabo Tor- 
mentoso.” The story goes that he had 
sailed along the western coast as far as the 
mouth of the Orange River, when his little 
fleet encountered a terrific gale. They 
were driven southwards before it, and when 
the buffeted Portuguese sighted land 
again, they were on the east side of 
what is now called Cape Agulhas, Sail¬ 
ing north-eastwards they came to Algoa 
Bay, where Port Elizabeth now rivals 
Cape Town. Here Diaz landed, and set 
up a cross on the shore, and afterwards 
went as far as the mouth of the Great Fish 
River in British KafTraria, which he chris¬ 
tened Rio de Infante, from the name of 
his second in command. This, however, 
was the limit of his explorations, II is 
crew clamoured to return ; and it was on 
lus homeward voyage that he first sighted 
the promontory he then called the Stormy 
Cape,” and which John II. of Portugal 
afterwards re-named the H Cabo de Bona 
Esperanza,” as being an encouragement to 
bis admirals to persevere in their way to 
India, And, indeed, the successors of 
Diaz merely looked upon South Africa as 
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a house of call on their way to the gor¬ 
geous East When they were bound for 
those rich and productive Indies that the 
Dutch filched away from them in the seven¬ 
teenth century, they found it convenient to 
put into Table Bay for water, while they 
exchanged the gimcracks of Lisbon with 
the Hottentots for sheep and oxen for their 
cruise. They always trusted to native 
politeness for their water and provisions, 
and never troubled themselves to establish 
a colony of their own in South Africa to 
supply them with necessaries for their voy¬ 
age to the east, Vasco da Gama, who 
came in 1^97, ten years after Diaz, planted 
no firmer foot in South Africa than the first 
discoverer of the Cape of Storms, and per¬ 
haps the most important memento of his 
visit is the nanle which he gave, and which 
has all these years stuck to the colony, 
of Natal, which he first sighted on Christ¬ 
mas Day. 

The Dutch went to work in a very much 
more practical way in South Africa. At 
first they used it, as the Portuguese had 
used it, as a half-way house to the Indies; 
but even in those very early days, before 
they thought of opening up the country, they 
had the foresight to plant a colony where 
Cape Town now is, so that they might be 
always secure of supplies on their voyages 
to tire East. In 1602 the Dutch East India 
Company was formed—just two years after 
our own—and on the 5th April, 1652, 
Anthony von Riebeck established himself 
at Table Bay as the first governor of tire 
Cape of Good Hope for the Company, lie 
was only accompanied by a few soldiers; 
and in 1670 the Dutch colonists—if they 
could be properly called colonists at all— 
only numbered So persons. There was no 
idea then of going beyond the promontory 
where these first pioneers had been put on 
shore; and that the interior became ex¬ 
plored even so early as it was was probably 
owing to the intolerable tyranny of Van 
Riebeck and the early Dutch governors, 
who ruled with a rod of iron, and drove 
their own people by their aibitrary con¬ 
duct to try the tender mercies of the 


native. So the “burghers,” or “Boers" 
as they soon got to be called, “ trekked'* 
away from Cape Town, They became 
a nomad population very early in their 
history, and led an Ishmaelitish life, their 
hands being against the natives, and the 
hands of the natives against them. At first 
they paid for the land they occupied, but 
soon they became strong enough to take it. 
For a long time they had to do only with 
the Hottentots, as they called the coloured 
population they first came in contact with ; 
but as they “trekked” away farther and 
farther in search of settlements, in due 
course of time they made acquaintance with 
the Kaffirs by the Great Fish River. 

On the 16th of September, 1795, the 
British fleet, under Admiral Elphin stone, 
carrying a British army under General 
Craig, anchored in Table Bay, We were 
afraid that the Great Napoleon, who w'as 
then swallowing up the world, might not 
despise the little Dutch colony at Cape 
Town, As the Dutch were not strong 
enough to guarantee the Cape against 
Napoleon, we took possession of it our¬ 
selves. Then came the Peace of Amiens, 
and with it a general redistribution of pro¬ 
perty all over the world. In this universal 
shuffling of states and colonies the Cape 
returned to its former possessors. But the 
Dutch East Indian Company had ceased to 
exist Holland itself, indeed, was no more; 
and a Batavian Republic, with a Grand 
Pensionary, had taken the place of the old 
United Provinces with their Stadtholder of 
the House of Orange. And so it was the 
Batavian Company, as it was called, that took 
over Cape Colony and its growing depen¬ 
dencies when we surrendered them in 
1S02, They sent out a General Janssens 
to govern them in their name, snci lie held 
the Cape till 19th January, iSo6, when, 
after a stout but hopeless resistance, he 
admitted Sir David Baird and a British 
garrison. 

In treating of our predecessors in South 
Africa, we have as yet omitted a nationality 
which is pretty well now merged and lost 
among the more numerous Dutch and 
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English, although its traces may still be 
found in the nomenclature of the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Cape Town, Such names as 
Languedoc, Rhone, Champagne, which 
the traveller stumbles upon in out-of-the- 
way places, remind him of the Huguenot 
emigration that set in to South Africa at 
the time of the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. The struggle of the Dutch with 
Alva and the Spanish power had gained for 
them the reputation of being the champions 
of Protestantism, And so many of the 
Frenchmen who were running away from 


the dragonnades of Louis XIV., came as 
far as the little Dutch settlement iti Table 
Pay, where they thought they might pro¬ 
mise themselves liberty of conscience. 
Doubtless they got that, but very little of 
any other form of liberty. Their language 
was tabooed, their individuality stamped 
out; and Cape colonists of the present day 
might almost be ignorant that they had 
ever conie were it not for the witness ot 
the vine, which the Huguenots of Anjou 
and the Gironde introduced into the land 
of their exile. 



I p BRITTANY. 


^ hack, crack goes the conduc¬ 
tor's whip, a volley of strange, 
guttural sounds is levelled at 
the horses, and our lumbering 

diligence, at a somewhat 

brisker rate than usual, rattles 
over the paving stones, and we 
are in a Breton town. The 
houses are poor and mean, half mud, 

half wood, with quaint carved gables. 
Mingled with these squalid erections of 
the present time we find bits of the mas¬ 
sive stone architecture of a former age; 
here a Gothic turret, there a machico- 
kted wall, and perhaps an occasional 

fragment of Roman masonry. There 
is no lack of population; the children, 
ragged, unkempt little mortals, stop squal¬ 
ling or quarrelling to look at our cumber¬ 
some vehicle, and to beg for sous. Women 
in picturesque dark dresses and caps are 
seated at their spinning before the doors 
chanting an old ballad to the hum of the 
wheel. 

The horses are changed again, the bells 
on their collars jingle merrily, and we are 
off, leaving human habitations behind us. 
The road is excellent, as are all in France; 
but what a wild, desolate, bleak country it 
is I You may traverse several leagues with 


scarce any trace of cultivation or of man. 
As far as eye can reach there are only 
straggling copses, woods here and there 
in the valley, and vast heaths, where rise 
cromlechs and the dolmens, formerly the 
sanctuary of an ancient race, and on whose 
rude altars the Druids may have immolated 
human sacrifices. Carnac is the chief scene 
of these wondrous relics, whose presence 
there is so utterly incomprehensible, and to 
account for which many theories have been 
started, without removing the difficulty of 
how it was possible for human labour alone 
to transport those gigantic stones to their 
present situation. These vast remains are 
attributed to the agency of the Druids, and 
it is singular that this barren country, where 
the inhabitants can with difficulty glean a 
scanty subsistence, should have been made 
the chief stronghold of the Druidlcal 
religion in France. 

There are two large barrows, or mounds of 
stones, close to the village of Locmariaker, 
and numerous menhir (or long stones) in 
all directions. The most curious of these 
Celtic monuments is to be seen near Mont 
Hellu. Between that spot and the village 
is the largest menhir that exists. It is 
broken, as nearly all these remains are, 
and now lies in four fragments. Wien 
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complete it must have measured nearly six 
feet in height and sixty feet in length* The 
spectator gazes in speechless wonder upon 
these relics of the olden time, as he thinks 
of all the difficulty of moving such a mass 
in those rude ages from whence the placing 
of these stones date, when no machinery 
was known, and man’s labour alone must 
have accomplished a task so gigantic that 
even in these days, aided by all the help 
afforded by the lights of science and the 
discoveries of human ingenuity, it would 
be looked upon as an herculean undertaking. 
Another curious fact in connection with 
this singular stone is the evenness of the 
fractures. What force can have been great 
enough to have broken this huge mass in 
halves (the breaking of each half is of a 
much later dSte), and to have overthrown 
it from its original upright position ? With 
some little difficulty it is possible to creep 
under some of the broad circular stones, 
resting on smaller ones, and to examine 
the curious carvings on their lower sur¬ 
face, It is difficult to affix any meaning to 
them. 

The collections of enormous stones at 
Carnac, some of them twelve feet high and 
of immense breadth and depth, are called 
by the learned dmcontia (serpent temples), 
and are supposed to have been constructed 
by the worshippers of the serpent and the 
sun. They are in eleven parallel rows, in 
one spot being very large, and then for 
some distance decreasing in size, and again 
increasing by degrees. The country all 
around is wild and picturesque, and the sea 
adds much to the grandeur of the scene. 
The clouds, veiling the sun at times, throw 
some of the vast masses into shade, while 
others stand out in a brilliant light; and as 
the gorgeous colouring of sunset comes on, 
nothing can be more enchanting than the 
effect Many of the pillars glow like bur¬ 
nished gold, while others, again, receive 
the roseate hues shed around by the de¬ 
parting luminary. 

The great mass of stones are placed in 
the midst of a wild heath, and when not 
illumined by the sun's glorious rays are of 


a sombre grey* Many of them are covered 
with long, straggling moss, telling of the 
length of time they have occupied their 
present situation. 

The eleven lines form ten broad avenues, 
with a semicircle of stones at one end; but 
there are now numerous gaps in the lines, 
as the peasants have availed themselves of 
the materials thus placed ready to their 
hands. Most of the buildings in the 
neighbourhood are constructed of these 
stones, but even now it is calculated that 
there are not less than 12,000 of them. 
They are all blocks of grey granite, which 
forms the substratum of the country. 

Of course all kinds of curious legends 
abound in the neighbourhood to account 
for this wondrous assemblage. One in 
particular will show the extraordinary 
credulity of these people, “ Saint Cor¬ 
nelius, being (in the days when a bitter 
persecution was raging against the Chris ♦ 
tians) hard pressed by an army of pagans, 
fled to the sea’shore ; but finding no boat 
to further his escape, he uttered a prayei, 
which suddenly transformed his ruthless 
pursuers into stones. 31 The appearance at 
a little distance of the lines of granite 
gives the idea of a regiment of soldiers, 
and probably thus formed in the minds of 
these superstitious and ignorant peasants 
the legend here related. As to the real 
origin of these masses, the most probable 
version seems to be that which states this 
widely extended area to have been a burial- 
place, formed on the site of some great 
battle. From whatever cause they may 
have been placed there, nothing can lessen 
the wonder, almost amounting to awe, 
which the sight is so calculated to inspire. 

The Bretons dwell in huts, generally 
built of mud, in which men, children, cows, 
and pigs live huddled together* Their 
habits are wild and savage, and they are 
mostly in a condition of great poverty. In 
some parts the men wear dresses of goats’ 
skins, and look not unlike a number of 
Robinson Crusoes. The hairy part of this 
dress is worn outside. It is made with long 
sleeves, which fall nearly below the knees; 
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their long, shaggy hair hangs loosely over I 
their shoulders. On Sundays the men j 
often wear three or four waistcoats, all of 
different lengths, so as to let the various 
colours, red, white, and blue, with which 
they are bound appear one above the other 
in tiers; a muslin collar ; full-plaited 
breeches, tied at the knees by garters of 
floating ribbon ; white woollen stockings, 
with white clocks ; and light yellow shoes. 
Many of the women of the poorer sort 
wear their dress till it becomes so dirty, 
patched, and ragged, that you can scarcely 
trace what it lias originally been. Some 
Breton females, however, appear decently 
dressed in their singular costume, and have 
a florid, healthy look* 

Some of the Breton towns may give a 
good idea of the towns of England two or 
three centuries ago. The narrow streets, | 
destitute of channel or causeway, abound 


with lofty timbered houses, of curious 
build, rising tier above tier, like the stem 
oF a three-decked ship, and approaching so 
close at the top as almost to shut out the 
light, with uncouth figures at the angles, 
and quaint devices on the walls. Some of 
the shops are open to the street like booths 
in a fair. In Brittany now, as in the middle 
ages, the market and the fair are Lite great 
events. Bare is the buying and selling 
that takes place at other times; but when 
the market occurs, the country people, from 
a distance of twenty or thirty miles, throng 
the road, bringing all imaginable articles 
to exchange for money, for money is as 
eagerly sought in Brittany as elsewhere. 
The Breton works hard, and with difficulty 
earns his pittance of fifteen ^ sous (about 
sevenpence) , per day, from which, by 
wonderful care, he contrives to reserve 
one sou, which he carefully saves. 



REVERENCINQ THE QOLDEN pEET.’ 


f i x Mandalay die Royal Palace 
' occupies the centre of the 
city. It is almost entirely of 
woodwork, and is the identical 
palace which was formerly 
at Amarapoora, conveyed 
piecemeal from its previous 
si te, and re-erected. I ts outer¬ 
most indosure consists of a 
massive teak palisading, be¬ 
yond which all round is a 
wide clear space laid out 
as an esplanade, the further margin of 
which is edged by the houses of Ministers 
and court officials. The palace inclosure 
is a perfect square, each face about three 
hundred and seventy yards. The main 
entrance is called the “ Royal Gate of the 
Chosen,” because the charge of it is en¬ 
trusted to chosen troops. Mr. Forbes, who 
passed through it on his way to be pre¬ 
sented to the King, says that the aspect of 
the ff chosen " troops was not imposing. 


They wore no uniform, and differed in no 
perceptible item from the common coolies of 
the outside streets. They were lying about 
on charpoys and on the ground, chewing 
betel or smoking cheroots, and there was 
not even the pretence of sentries under 
arms. Some rows of old flint-lock guns 
stood in racks in the gateway, rusty, dusty, 
and untended ; they might have been un¬ 
touched since the last insurrection. 

Crossing an intermediate space over¬ 
grown with shrubbery, the party passed 
through a high gateway cut in the inner 
brick wall of the enclosure ; and there con¬ 
fronted them the great Myenan of Mandalay 
—the palace of the £f Sun-descended Mon¬ 
arch.” The first impression was disappoint¬ 
ing, for the whole front is covered with gold- 
leaf and tawdry tinsel work, which has 
become weather-worn and dingy. But 
there was no time now to halt, inspect 
details, and rectify first impressions. A 
message came from the Kingwoon Mergbyi 
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(substantially the prime minister), desiring 
that the foreigners should wait upon him in 
the Hlwot-daiij or Hall of the Supreme 
Council, before entering the palace Itself 
u Taking off our shoes, we ascended to 
tire platform of the Hlwot-dah, where we 
found the Mengbyi surrounded by a crowd 
of minor officials and suitors, squatting on 
their stomachs and elbows, with their legs 
under them and their hands clasped in 
front of their bent heads. The Menghyi 
came forward several paces to meet us, 
conducted us to his mat, and sitting down 
himself, and bidding us to do the same, 
explained that, as it was a busy day, lie 
would not be able personally to present me 
to the King, as lie had hoped to have done, 
but that he had made all the arrangements, 
and had delegated the charge of us to an 
old friend whom I venture to call f Pio 
Nono/ from his resemblance to the late 
Pope. That corpulent and jovial worthy 
made his appearance at this moment, and 
with cordial acknowledgments and farewells 
to the Menghyi we left the Hlwot dau 
under their guidance. 

They led us along the front of the palace, 
passing the huge gilded cannon that flanked 
either side the central steps leading up into 
the throne room, and conducted us to the 
Hall of the Bya-dyt, or Household Council. 
The Bya-dyt is a mere open shed, its lofty 
roof borne up by massive teak timbers. 
What splendour it has had, in the matter 
of gilding and tinsel, has greatly faded. 
The gold-leaf has been worn off the 
pillars by constant friction, and the place 
appears to be used as a lumber room, as 
well as a council chamber. On the front 
of one of a pile of empty cases was visible, 
in big black letters, the legend 'Peek, 
Frean Sz Co., London/ State documents 
now repose in the receptacle once occupied 
by biscuits. Clerks lay all around on the 
rough dusty boards, writing with agate styles 
on tablets of black papier-mache ; and there 
was a constant flux and reflux of people of 
all sorts, who appeared to have nothing to 
do, and who were doing it with a sedulously 
lounging deliberation that seemed to imply 


a gratifying absence of arrears ol official 
work. 

Again taking off our shoes, we walked 
through the suite leading to the principal 
throne room, or great hall of audience. 
These are simply a series of minor throne 
rooms, or open-roofed spaces, the roofs 
gabled, spiked, and carved into fantastic 
shapes, laden with dingy gold-leaf, garishly 
picked out with glaring colours, and studded 
with bits of stained glass, these roofs sup¬ 
ported on massive deep red pillars of teak 
wood. The whole palace is raised from the 
ground on a brick platform some ten feet 
high, The partitions between the several 
halls are simply skirtings of planking covered 
with gold-leaf. Some ten or twelve thou¬ 
sand stand of obsolete muskets are ranged 
along these partitions and 'crammed into 
the ante-room of the throne-room proper. 
The whole suite is dingy, dirty, and un¬ 
cared for; but on a great day, with the 
gilding renewed, carpets spread on the 
rugged boards, banners waving, and the 
courtiers in full dress, no doubt the effect is 
materially improved. 

The vista from the throne of the great 
hall of audience looks right through the 
columned arcade to the * Gate of the 
Chosen, 1 and that we might imagine the 
scene more vividly, we considered ourselves 
as on our way to Court on one of the great 
days, and going to the gate again, began 
anew. The pillared front of the palace 
stretched before us, raised on the terrace, 
its total length 260 feet. Looking between 
the two gilded cannon we saw at the foot 
of the central steps a low gate of carved f 
and gilded wood. That gate is never 
opened except to the King—none save he 
may use these central steps. Raising our 
eyes, we look right up the vista of the hall 
to the lofty throne raised against the gilded 
partition that closes at once the vista and 
die hall. The throne is exactly before us, 
at the end of the pillared vista. Five steps 
ascend to its dais. Its form is peculiar, 
contracting by a gradation of steps from 
the base upwards to mid-height, and again 
expanding to the top, which is a cushioned 
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ledge such as is seen in the box of a theatre. 
On the-platform, which now is bare planks, 
the King and Queen, on a great reception 
day, sit on gorgeous carpets. The entrance 
is through gilded doors from a staircase in 
the ante-room beyond. There is a rack of 
muskets round the foot of the throne, and 
just outside the rails a half-naked soldier 
lay snoring. Our Burman companion 
assured us that, seeing k now in its con¬ 
dition of dismantled tawdriness, I could 
form no idea of the line effect when King 
and court in all their splendour were 
gathered in it on a ceremonial day. It was 
not easy to imagine such forlorn dmglness 
changed into dazzling splendour. Just over 
the throne, and in the centre of the palace 
and of the city, rises in gracefully diminish¬ 
ing stages cl fantastic wood-carving, a 
tapering phya-saih or spire, similar to those 
surmounting sacred buildings, and crowned 
with the gilded THee f an honour which 
royalty alone shares with ecclesiastical 
sanctity. This spire, like everything else, 
has been gilt, but it is sadly tarnished, and 
has lost much of its brilliancy of effect. 

But the hour was approaching that had 
been fixed for the presentation, and we 
returned to the Bya-dyt Accompanied by 
several courtiers, we traversed some open 
passages, and finally reached a kind of 
pagoda or kiosk within the private gardens 
of the palace. The Emperor was not to 
appear in state, and this place had been 
selected by reason of its absolute infor¬ 
mality, There was no ornament anywhere, 
not so much as a speck of gilding or an 
atom of tinsel. We reached and squatted 
down on a low platform covered with grass 
matting, through which pierced the teak 
columns supporting the lofty roof. A space 
had been reserved for us in the centre, on 
either side of which, their front describing 
a semi-circle, a number of courtiers lay 
crouching on their stomachs, but placidly 
puffing cheroots. On our left were two or 
three superior military officers of the Palace 
Guard, distinguishable only by their dia¬ 
mond ear-jewels. My presents—they were 
trivial; an opera glass, a few boxes of cho¬ 


colate, and a work-box—- were placed before 
me as I sat down. There were other offer¬ 
ings to right and to left of them—a huge 
bunch of cabbages, a basket of Kohl rabbi, 
and three baskets of orchids. In the clear 
space in front I observed also a satin robe 
lined with fur, a couple of silver boxes, and 
a ruby ring. These, I imagined, were also 
for presentation, but it presently appeared 
they were his Majesty's return gifts for 
myself Before us, at a higher elevation, 
there was a plain wooden railing with a gap 
in the centre, and the railing enclosed a 
sort of recess that looked like a garden 
house. Over a ledge where the gap was 
had been thrown a rich crimson and gold 
trapping that hung low in front, and on the 
ledge were a crimson cushion, a betel box, 
and a tall oval spittoon in gold set with 
pearls. 

A few minutes passed, beguiled by con¬ 
versation in a low tone, when six guards, 
armed with double-barrelled firearms of 
very diverse patterns, mounted the platform 
from the left side, and took their places on 
either side, squatting down. The guards 
wore black silk jackets lined with fur, and 
scarlet kerchiefs bound round their heads. 
Then a door opened in the left side of the 
garden house, and there entered first an old 
gaunt beardless man—the chief eunuch-— 
closely followed by the King, otherwise 
unattended. He came on with a quick 
step, and sat down, resting his right arm on 
the crimson cushion on the ledge in the 
centre of the railing. He wore a white 
silk jacket, and toonghi\ or petticoat robe, 
of rich yellow and green silk. His only 
ornaments were his diamond ear jewels. 
As he entered, all bent low, and, when he 
had seated himself, a herald lying on his 
stomach read aloud my credentials. The 
literal translation is as follows r So-and- 
So, a great newspaper teacher of the Daily 
News of London, tenders to his Most 
Glorious Excellent Majesty, Lord of the 
Ishaddan, King of Elephants, master of 
many white elephants, lord of the mines of 
gold, silver, rubies, amber, and the noble 
serpentine, Sovereign of the Empires of 
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Thuna-paranta and Tampadtpa, and other 
great empires and countries, and of all the 
umbrella-wearing chiefs, the supporter of 
religion, the Sun-descended Monarch, 
arbiter of life, and great, righteous King, 
King of Kings, and possessor of boundless 
dominions and supreme wisdom, the follow¬ 
ing presents/ The reading was intoned in 
a comical high recitative, strongly resem¬ 
bling that used when our Church service is 
intoned ; and the long drawn 4 Phya-a-a-a-a 7 
(my lord) which concluded it added to the 
resemblance, as it came in exactly like the 
' Amen 1 of the Liturgy. 

The reading over, the return presents 
were picked up by an official, and bundled 
over to me without any ceremony, the King 
meanwhile looking on in silence, chewing 
betel and smoking a cheroot Several of 
the courtiers were following his example in 
the latter respect. Presently the King 
spoke in a distinct, deliberate voice. 

4 Wh o is he ? 1 

The introducer replied in Burmese,— 

* A writer of the Daily News of London, 
your Majesty/ 

£ Why does he come ? 1 
4 To see your Majesty's country, and in 
the hope of being permitted to reverence 
the Golden Feet/ 

4 Whence does lie come ? * 

4 From the British army In Afghanistan, 
engaged in war against tiie Prince of 
Cabul/ 


4 And does me war prosper for my friends 
the English ? 1 < 

4 He reports that it has done so greatly, 
and that the Prince of Cabul is a fugitive/ 

4 Where does Cabul lie in relation to 
Kashmir ? 1 

4 Between Kashmir and Persia, in a very 
mountainous and cold region/ 

There had been pauses more or less long 
between each of these questions, the King 
obviously reflecting what he should ask 
next ; then there was a longer and, indeed, 
a wearisome pause. Then the King spoke 
again. 

1 Where is the Kingwoon Menghyi ? * 

4 In Court, your Majesty, 1 replied Pio 
Nono, 4 It is a Court day/ 

4 It is well. I wish the Ministers to 
make every day a Court day, and to labour 
hard to give prompt justice to suitors, so 
that there be no complaint of arrears/ 

With tliis laudable injunction, his Majesty 
rose and walked away, and the audience 
was over/' 

Since the above was written, the palace 
has been the scene of a truly oriental tragedy* 
The relatives of the late King, to the num¬ 
ber of at least fifty, were cruelly murdered 
almost in the presence of the new sovereign* 
The details of the massacre are almost too 
revolting for reproduction, and afford con¬ 
clusive proof that, whatever advances 
Burraah may have made in material civili¬ 
zation, she is still essentially barbaric. 
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here are comparatively few 
persons in this travelling age 
who have not at some time 
desired to visit Egypt, the 
land of Thothmes, of Raineses, 
and of Sesostris, and the cradle 
of Old World civilization. 
With this feeling is naturally 
associated the wish to voyage 
on the Nile, that grand old 
river whose fame, like its 
spread over so many lands. 


The party of travellers of which I formed 
a unit were no exception to the rule ; and 
when at Cairo the subject of the Nile trip 
was mentioned, it was eagerly entertained. 
Visions of Cleopatra and her suite gliding 
in gilded barges down the broad surface of 
the mighty stream, to the strains of soft 
music, rose before our eyes. Vividly we 
pictured to ourselves the dreamy lotus-eating 
existence on the river so often and so 
pleasantly described by Nile travellers. 
These and other delights, including those 
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of congenial society and intellectual com¬ 
panionship, also suggested themselves. The 
result might have been foreseen* The 
voyage was determined upon, and, the 
future being mercifully veiled from us, we 
proceeded with light hearts to mahe the few 
preparations necessary- The means of 
locomotion became the next consideration, 


and time being of the utmost importance, a 
steamer was decided upon* No difficulty 
was experienced in carrying out our decision. 
Cheerfully each of us paid his or her 
and the morning after Christmas Day saw 
us leaving Cairo on board the steamship 
Btftera, bound for the First Cataract, 

The Behera belonged, and, if she havs 



KHARTOUM ON THE BLUE NILE* 


not in the meantime fallen to pieces, may 
still belong, to His Highness the Khedive : 
and, not wishing to provoke a discussion 
with the Constructor-General of the Egyp¬ 
tian Navy as to her merits, I will content 
myself with observing that, as a passenger 
vessel, she leaves somewhat to be desired 


Imagine a Woolwich steamer with the 
upper deck built over with cabins, a saloon 
in the uttermost depths of darkness below, 
a hurricane deck in the sky above, two 
funnels perpetually vomiting forth the 
blackest of smoke, and with every available 
corner lumbered up with provisions and 
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stores, and you have an idea of the gallant 
vessel in which over forty of us passengers 
start for Upper Egypt in search of either 
health or pleasure. We are of all ages, 
and of nearly all nationalities, though the 
English and American elements largely 
predominate. Amongst the ladies we have 
both young and old, charming and other¬ 
wise, We have men of all grades and 
trades, lawyers, doctors, and photographers, 
and even a member of Congress, who, if 
he holds forth as much in the “'Housed* as 
out of it, must sadly obstruct the course of 
public business. Many, if not picturesque, 
are the costumes in which the male portion 
of us shortly appear, and one is tempted to 
inquire why persons, not otherwise remark¬ 
able for imbecility, should think it necessary 
on these occasions to deck themselves out 
with tarbouches, turbans, keffiehs of many 
colours, and other unusual habiliments 
better suited to the simple-minded natives 
than to the wanderer from Broadway or the 
City Road- But so it is, and as we steam 
away from Botilak, with our proud banner 
floating before us, we present the appear¬ 
ance of a successful band of pirates who 
have managed to scuttle a ship laden with 
Eastern goods* 

Unhappily, our peculiarities are not con¬ 
fined to matters of costume, and ere the 
minarets of Cairo are lost in the distance, 
a certain amount of friction becomes appa¬ 
rent which threatens to produce, meta¬ 
phorically at least, what engineers call 
“hot bearings.'' For a time, however, this 
is averted \ we are as yet too much amused 
to think of quarrelling, and we paddle 
peacefully through the chocolate-colon red 
water to Bedrashayro, about twelve miles 
distant. Here over forty donkeys, and 
over forty donkey boys, sent on from Cairo, 
await us for the excursion to the Temple 
of the Bulls and the Tombs at Sakhara* 
When the vessel stops, all at once our 
dragoman, a portly Arab, supremely in¬ 
different to everything but “ backsheesh,” 
sounds a horn, and there is a scramble for 
the shore. Hurriedly, and amidst shouts, 
oaths, and execrations, the latter fortunately 


in an unknown tongue, we mount the 
docile animals, and amidst a cloiid of dust 
dash wildly across the country—on a sort 
of personally misconducted tour. Without 
a moment's pause we are hurried past 
villages, minarets, groves of palms, and 
fields of Indian corn; often would we linger 
at some picturesque spot on the road, but 
it is not to be. The owner of each donkey 
devotes all his efforts to get his animal to 
the front by shouting at him, beating him, 
and occasionally ** prodding n him with a 
sharp-pointed stick* Of course the race 
is not unattended with disasters, for such is 
the will of “Allah,”—saddles turn round, 
donkeys go on their knees, and riders fall 
off; but the survivors pass on unheeding^ 
The motion of an Egyptian donkey is not 
unpleasant, especially w|pj he has less than 
the usual number of sores on his back, and 
to those who delight in the same kind of 
exercise at High gate or Biackheath may lo e 
even exhilarating. To those, on the other 
hand, who prefer a little more leisure for 
quiet and contemplation, the ride is less 
agreeable, and we, alas 1 begin already to 
realize the truth of the proverb that iS too 
many cooks spoil the broth ” 

At last we reach the time-honoured 
remains, and are disposed to pause awhile, 
and meditate upon them, as well as upon 
the grand old pyramids of Ghizeh, which 
rear their stately heads above the sands of 
the desert, looking pink and creamy in the 
distance. As we look at the quiet tomb of 
Tih, who seems to have been a worthy 
gentleman devoted to agricultural pursuits, 
one wonders if it ever struck him that his 
last resting'place would some day be broken 
into by a crowd of noisy excursionists, to 
blacken the sculpture with their candies, 
and to write their undistinguished names on 
its walls. 

Our meditations are but short-lived, how¬ 
ever. The inexorable hom again sounds, 
and we have to scamper back to the vessel 
to suit the convenience of the donkey-boys, 
who are anxious to get home to Cairo. 
This continued rapidity of movement be¬ 
comes distasteful to some of the party, and 
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notably to the American senator, whose 
skill as a cavalier by no means keeps pace 
with his oratorical powers. Vainly he urges 
his remorseless driver to spare him further 
suffering, and allow him to proceed at a 
more reasonable pace. Next he uses 
threats, but the intelligent youth discreetly 
keeps out of reach of the senatorial stick, 
and at the same time by shouts and vocifera¬ 
tions keeps his animal at full gallop, A 
like experience awaits us all, and when 
towards the close of day we arrive on 
board, all are equally hot, tired, dusty, and 
shaken. Rushing on deck to watch the 
sun setting behind the distant palms, we 
rind but two straight-backed benches of the 
hardest wood whereon to rest our somewhat 
shattered frames. Matters, however, are 
not so bad as they at first appear, for we 
discover that the philanthropic contractors 
have thoughtfully provided luxurious cane- 
bottomed chairs, which we can hire at ten 
shillings each for the voyage, an arrange¬ 
ment by which our comforts and their 
receipts are at the same time considerably 
increased I 

Shortly after, the bell rings for dinner, 
and {faciiis descensus Averni) all dive into 
what appears to be a bottomless pit, but 
which proves to be only the dining saloon. 
Had this last but been a little higher, a 
little broader, a little better lighted, and had 
the viands been different from what they 
were, and the wine less than four shillings 
a bottle, and of different vintage, there 
might not have been much to complain of 
with regard to this our first dinner afloat ; 
but as none of these things happen, and as 
the waiters are unaccustomed to wait, and 
occasionally stumble down the cabin stairs 
and shoot the contents of the dishes out on 
to the floor, it will be evident that every¬ 
thing is not quite what could have been 
wished; and it is to be hoped that tire sin 
of ingratitude will not be laid to our charge 
if the meal concluded without “ making us 
all truly thankful/* 

Later on in the evening other peculiarities 
in the construction and arrangement of the 
vessel develop themselves. Going on deck, 
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after dinner, one finds that the awning 
which protects us from the nightly dew is 
spread so low down that no one can walk 
under it without having his hat knocked 
off, or running the risk ot wearing out his 
hair, whilst the lantern, which is intended 
to diffuse a cheerful light around, surprises 
us all at once by melting at the joints and 
tumbling to pieces by its own weight 
After this collapse of our illuminating 
power, we most of us retire to our cabins, 
only to realize how insufficient is a bed but 
fifteen inches wide for the purposes of 
slumber. In one instance a voyager finds 
the glass of his cabin window quietly drop 
out 'of its frame, and slide overboard foi 
the benefit of the subaqueous inhabitant* 
of the Nile. Shortly before midnight, when 
the passengers are dropping into their first 
sleep, a grinding, scraping sound is heard 
under our feet, which effectually prevents 
further repose. The cause soon becomes 
manifest. It is the Arab stoker, who, 
having banked fires in readiness for the 
start next day, chooses this opportune 
moment for the purpose of putting on coal 
and clearing up the stoke-hole generally. 
He is remonstrated with, but ineffectually, 
and remorselessly the swarthy fiend con¬ 
tinues to ply his iron shovel during the 
silent hours of the night. At half-past four, 
long before daylight, we are under weigh, 
and the rattle of the paddles wakes up the 
few who have managed to sleep. Con¬ 
sequently. by the time the first streaks of 
daylight appear, nearly every one is on 
deck. The crowding is, it must be con¬ 
fessed, a little inconvenient, and, with 
chairs placed about in all directions, walk¬ 
ing the deck is well-nigh impossible, whilst 
the babel of tongues becomes indescribable. 
Every now and then we pass a stately 
“ daahabeah 11 with her wide wings spread 
out to catch the north wind, and contrast, 
the quiet peaceful life evident on board 
of her with the noise, bustle, and confusion 
which exists amongst ourselves. Nor is 
this all: as the voyage proceeds little 
asperities of temper show themselves. One 
casus belli is a lady's maid, who, having paid 
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first-class fare, is dissatisfied at being forced 
to take her meals forward with the drago- 
man, and eventually has to be accomodated 
with a place m the saloon, to the horror 
and dismay of the Western Republicans. 
Another is the arrangement of one of the 
excursions at so early an hour as to render 
it impossible for several of the passengers 
to go. Difficulties of some kind hourly 
arise. It is not all a youth at the prow and 
pleasure at the helm/' We land at the 
different temples and places of interest on 
the river only to repeat our experiences of 
Bedrasbayro. We are being perpetually 
goaded onward. Hurriedly we are driven 
up to a spot, and as rapidly are we hustled 
back to the steamer. When we all gallop 
frantically to the magnificent Colossi at 
Thebes, only to dash away again, those 
stately figures appear to wear a sad re¬ 
proachful expression. il Why such haste ? n 
they seem to say, (i We have been here 
some thirty centuries, and mean to remain 
some thirty more; there's plenty of time/ 1 
Even the camels on which many of us 
ride from Assouan to Phike seem to re¬ 
gard ns and our impetuous bustling move¬ 
ments with undisguised contempt, and in 
spite of everything refuse themselves to be 


hurried in the same way. The natives, too, 
form so poor an opinion of our intelligence 
that at one place they try to sell us a 
crockery ware door-handle and a glass ^ 
chandelier as true Egyptian antiquities. 

Perhaps they are right, anyhow we can 
hardly blame them. 

The return voyage is accompanied by 
incidents of a similar nature. Some of us 
become desperate, and would fain seek 
refuge in drink ; that, however, is well-nigh* 
i m poss i bl e wi t h bran d y ch arged at ten 
shillings the bottle, and delirium tremens is j 
thus averted. 

At last, when matters are at their worsts 
to conciliate us we are treated to a display 
of fireworks. This, too, is only half 
success, and, moreover, nearly ends in fher 
premature cremation of an unoffending \ 
Arab* 

Everything one knows must have an end^ 
and on the twenty-first day from our de- f 
parture, Cairo, beautiful Cairo, with its- * 
domes and its towers, again looms in sight. 
Never was any prospect more welcome. 
One thing alone we have to boast of : we 
have seen the Nile, but oh 1 at what a. 
sacrifice of money, of comfort, and, worst 
of all, of temper. 
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) ad some good genius chosen 
the most favourable spot along 
the whole American coast to 
present the New World to the 
eyes of Columbus, on that 
bright January morning in 
1493, when his ship bore him 
n second time up the Windward Channel, 
ne could scarcely have hit upon a better 
point Than Hayti, to which accident had 
directed the intrepid explorer. Here the 
perpetual summer of the tropics reigned, 
but the heat was tempered by the cool 
Caribbeanbreezes and the air was moistened 


by the showers which frequently swept In 
from the Atlantic. This new and fair land, 
which, likely enough, the discoverers then 
thought a continent, Columbus named San 
Domingo, and at the spot where he landed 
—a beautiful harbour on the north shore—- 
he founded the first Spanish settlement in 
the New World, and called it Isabella. This 
was his grateful tribute to the queen whose 
admiring heart had been fired by the 
earnestness and enthusiasm of the great 
navigator, and from whose purse his adven¬ 
turous little expedition had been equipped. 
Whether they knew of the native name of 
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ETayti (which is said to mean mountainous) 
or not, or why they did not stick to the 
first christening of San Domingo, it would 
not be easy to say; but certain it is, that 
before long the island and its settlements 
were spoken of as Hispaniola. 

But, as in the case of so many other of 
the ill-fated Spanish possessions in America, 
Isabella was not destined to be the great 
town hoped for, and before long was aban¬ 
doned, The conquests of Mexico, the 
expeditions to Panama, and the cruel cam¬ 
paigns in Peru, called away by force or 
allurement all the inhabitants, and San 
Domingo was left almost a waste so far as 
humanity was concerned, for the native 
Indian population had been extirpated by 
the rapacity and rage of the Spaniards, 
which seemed to delight in nothing so much 
as in murder. 

The Spaniards, in all these expeditions 
and forays upon the half-civilized races 
which they found in Equatorial America, 
were animated by only one desire—greed 
for gold, and t with this gold they were 
accustomed to load ships and send them 
home to Spain, Such precious freight, of 
course, attracted the attention of other men 
equally as rapacious as themselves, and of 
other nations who viewed with growing 
jealousy the acquisitions of Spain in the 
New World and the enormous revenue she 
was drawing therefrom. The chief of these 
enemies was France, and when the Spaniards 
deserted San Domingo, it was not many 
years before French adventurers took poS' 
session of the island and the neighbouring 
little islands, where they engaged in hunting 
the cattle and hogs which, descended from 
stock brought there by the first settlers, had 
now increased to enormous herds. 

These people, who appear at first to 
have been of far better material than their 
persecutors, the Spaniards called bucankrs , 
and began to make indiscriminate warfare 
upon them, shooting them down wherever 
they found them, surprising their settle¬ 
ments, and butchering all in cold blood, 
and attacking their boats on every chance* 
Driven by this to combination for protec¬ 


tion, exasperated, and knowing no law ? 
seeing the rich freights of the Spanish gal¬ 
leons exposed to their grasp, the Frenchmen 
opened their ranks to the admission of all 
desperate men, and became pirates on land 
and sea, the dreaded buccaneers of the 
Spanish Main, whose history is replete with 
the most thrilling and bloody adventures, 
and whose name has come to be a synonym 
for debauchery and crime* They became 
the terror of the seas, defied expeditions 
sent by all Governments for their apprehen¬ 
sion, and all but killed Spanish commerce 
with America* They repeatedly landed on 
various of the West India islands and on 
the mainland of Central and South America, 
besieged and captured fortresses, sacked 
towns, despoiled churches, and were practi¬ 
cally the rulers of the region. They spent 
time and money in wild excesses rather 
than to profit by their conquests for political 
power* Finally they settled on the island 
of Tortuga and established a fixed colony 
under the protection of France, with a 
governor sent over from the home country* 

After that the Spaniards returned to San 
Domingo, or Espanola, as they called it, 
but settled mostly in the eastern part, while 
the French colonized the western half of 
the island. Finally, after much dissension, 
in 1697, Spain formally ceded to France 
the western portion of the island, and a 
century later this had become one of the 
most valuable colonies in the New World, 
supplying Europe with fully half of its 
sugar. 

By this time, however, that is, about 
1790, the population consisted of a few 
hundreds only of white people, mainly rich 
planters, a much larger number of rich 
nuilattoes, most of whom had been liberally 
educated in Europe, and were in all respects 
quite the equals of the aristocratic whites, 
and some 250,000 negro slaves* But the 
mulattoes had no rights or protection under 
the law, and though some of them had 
associated with such men as Lafayette and 
Brissot in France, here at home they were 
scorned by all white men. At this injustice 
they finally became so incensed as to rise 
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A QUADRUPEDAL inva^iojn. 


wMther. 


t uncertain and distant 
intervals of time, many 
of the northern parts 
of Europe, such as 
Lapland, Norway, and 
Sweden, are subjected 
to a strange invasion. Hundreds 
of little, dark, mouse-like animals 
sweep over the land, like clouds 
of locusts changed into quadru¬ 
peds, coming from some unknown 
home, and going no one knows 
These creatures are the lem¬ 
mings, and their sudden appearances are 
so entirely mysterious that the Norwegians 
look upon them as having been rained from 
the clouds upon the earth. 

Driven onwards by some overpowering 
instinct (says that admirable naturalist, the 
Rev. J. G. Wood), these vast hordes travel 
in a straight line, permitting nothing but a 
smooth perpendicular wall or rock to turn 
them from their course. If they should 
happen to meet with any living being, they 
immediately attack, knowing no fear, but 
only urged by undiscriminatmg rage. Any 
river or lake they swim without hesitation, 
and rather seem to enjoy the water than to 
fear it. If a stack or a corn-rick should 
stand in their way, they settle the matter by 
eating their way through it, and will not be 
turned from their direct course even by fire. 
The country over which they pass is utterly 
devastated by them, and it is said that cattle 
will not touch the grass on which a lemming 
has trodden. 

These migrating hosts are accompanied 
by clouds of predaceous birds, and by many 
predaceous quadrupeds, who find a conti¬ 
nual feast spread for them as long as the 
lemmings are on their pilgrimage. While 
they are crossing the rivers or lakes, the 
fish come in for their share of the banquet. 


and make great havoc among their columns. 
It is a very remarkable fact that the rein¬ 
deer is often seen in chase of the lemmings ; 
and the Norwegians say that the deer is in 
the habit of eating them. This statement, 
however, seems to be rather of doubtful 
character. The termination of these extra¬ 
ordinary migrations is generally in the sea, 
where the survivors of the much-reduced 
ranks finally perish. Mr. Lloyd mentions 
that just before his visit to We rm cl and, the 
lemmings had overrun the whole country. 
The primary cause of these strange migra¬ 
tions is generally thought to be hunger. It 
is fortunate for the country that these raz¬ 
zias only occur at rare intervals, a space of 
some ten or fifteen years generally elapsing 
between them, as if to fill up the place*, 
of those which were drowned or otherwise 
killed in the preceding migration. 

The lemming feeds upon various vege¬ 
table substances, such as grass, reeds, and 
lichens, being often forced to seek the last- 
named plant beneath the snow, and to make 
occasional air-shafts to the surface. Even 
when engaged in their ordinary pursuits, and 
not excited by the migratorial instinct, they 
are obstinately savage creatures. Mr. Met¬ 
calfe describes them as swarming in the 
forest, sitting two or three on every stump 
and biting the dogs 1 noses as they came 
to investigate the character of the irritable 
little animals. If they happened to be in 
a pathway, they would not turn aside to 
permit a passenger to move by them, but 
boldly disputed the right of way, and 
uttered defiance in sharp, squeaking barks. 

The colour of the lemming is dark 
brownish black, mixed irregularly with a 
tawny hue upon the back, and fading into 
yellowish white upon the abdomen. Its 
length is not quite six inches, the tail being 
only half an inch long. 
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^ DAY Ip BERQEJ1 


were all very thankful when 
we landed at Bergen one 
Sunday morning a few sum¬ 
mers ago, after tossing about 
in the steamship Argo ever 
since the previous Thursday 
evening, when we had started 
from Hull I had been ah 
^ _ | most too ill myself to emerge 
from the cabin at all ; but I just managed 
to get on deck to see the beautiful turns in 
Stavanger Fjord as we coasted it, and to 
enjoy the temporary rest from rolling, pitch¬ 
ing, labouring, and thumping, when we 
stopped about an hour afterwards in Sta¬ 
vanger Bay for some of our passengers to 
disembark. The rain and wind quickly 
drove me below again, to lie down iu my 
berth, ready dressed, and rejoicing in the 
prospect of arriving at our destination at 
three o'clock the next morning. A drizzling 
rain was falling as we landed, and a damp 
mist enveloped everything around so thickly, 
that we could form no idea of what Bergen 
was like on first arriving* The landlord of 
the hotel where we were to stay—a very 
intelligent man, speaking English remark* 
ably well—met us at the pier, and con¬ 
ducted us to his house, which was only a 
few steps off. We were shown at once to 
our bedrooms, and now we felt ourselves 
to be in a foreign land. The bedrooms | 
were so odd; very clean, but bare and 
comfortless according to our English ideas ; 
not a vestige of carpet to be seen ; pretty 
white curtains, but no blinds ; a moderate¬ 
sized pudding basin to wash in; and no 
upper sheets or blankets to the beds, but a 
sort of eider-down quilt sewn into a clean 
white sheet—which arrangement is supposed 
in these parts to serve every purpose. It 
soon served mine, I know. We went to 
bed at once in the broad daylight of 
3.30 a.m., and never was sleep more wel¬ 
come. 


After breakfast on this strange Sunday 
morning (which breakfast consisted of raw 
smoked beef in slices, raw salmon, raw red 
herrings, and Dutch cheese, with rye bread* 
eggs, tea, and coffee), my husband read 
prayers in our sitting-room, and we then 
proceeded on a voyage of discovery* We 
first climbed a good way up the mountain, 
and saw the glorious view stretched beneath 
us, regretting that the rain hid many of its 
beauties from our sight. Rain is the normal 
condition of Bergen ; we were informed 
that it rained regularly every day, and that 
eighty inches of rain fell yearly. We cer¬ 
tainly soon got so wet that we were glad 
to return to the hotel and prepare for the 
table if hole dinner. Two or three of our 
fellow-passengers on board the Argo were 
present at this meal—young men who were 
going north on a fishing expedition; they 
were in high spirits, and there was a good 
deal of fun in trying to make ourselves 
understood to the Norse maiden who waited 
upon us. We had almost an English dinner 
on this first Sunday in Norway. Good soup 
brought in in plates, boiled salmon, roast 
veal, served ready cut up, and some par¬ 
ticularly light flaky pastry. The table- 
linen was very clean and of good quality, 
and there was nothing very peculiar about 
the repast save a noble disregard for salt- 
spoons, butter-knives, and similar little 
et ceteras, After dinner our landlord volun¬ 
teered to take us to the museum, which is 
open on Sundays* By this time Bergen 
presented quite another aspect—the sun 
shining brightly and the paved streets so 
dry that one could hardly believe that it 
had poured in the morning. Every step 
of the walk was interesting, and our guide 
seemed only too pleased to tell us all that 
he could put into words, while the various 
dresses of the country people amused us 
not a little. The head-dresses differ ac* 
cording to tire different districts to which 
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the women belong, and they are very curious 
close-fitting black cloth caps, with a bright- 
coloured lining showing in front, for one 
district; for another, large starched white 
cambric affairs sticking out on each side of 
the head like open fans, the oddest things 
imaginable, but not unbecoming to the fair 
rosy faces they adorn. Young girls simply 
tie up their hair with a red woollen scarf, 
or wear a little handkerchief tied under the 
chin, and this shows that they are un¬ 
married, so that here the state of single 
blessedness is always to be known. Some 
of the costumes were very picturesque: 
red stockings, a short black serge petticoat, 
plaited very evenly at the waist, a red 
bodice, and bright green or blue sleeves, 
with either of the aforesaid caps. The 
people have generally beautiful complexions 
and fair yellow hair. 

We peeped into one of the churches, 
where lighted candles were upon the altar, 
and the Lutheran service was being per¬ 
formed ; but the building itself was not 
interesting, and even the Domkirk or 
cathedral did not seem much worthy of 
note. Trying to make out the writing over 
the shop doors amused us ; and here my 
knowledge of Dutch helped me consider¬ 
ably, The language, and many of the 
manners and customs, are wonderfully 
similar to those of Holland, We found 
the museum larger and better than we had 
expected, and our guide translated the 
names on the labels, which was a great 
help. The collection of curiosities was 
most interesting—old weapons and relics 
of the Vikings, masts of ships, etc .; the 
sword used in former executions, and 
various instruments of torture were shown 
us. Beheading is still the form of capital 
punishment used in Norway, but the axe is 
now substituted for the sword. 

While walking through the streets of 
Bergen, a leading feature of the houses 
struck me; namely, the pretty white lace 
curtains, which are universal in the many 
windows of the wooden dwellings, looking 
as fresh and spotless as though only just 
put up. Every window, almost, contains 


also a flowering plant, and there is a quaint, 
prim simplicity in the whole effect which is 
very charming to English eyes. On con¬ 
tinuing our walk after leaving the museum, 
we passed the cemetery, a peaceful spot on 
the borders of a lovely little lake. White 
marble crosses seemed to be the favourite 
memorials, also a tall open-worked iron 
cross, such as I have never seen before; 
and there were flowers in abundance every¬ 
where, though the grass between the graves 
was not well kept. Some of the views we 
had were lovely, and the air so soft and 
balmy that we were sorry to return ; but 
we hurried back to the hotel to say good¬ 
bye to some of our fellow-passengers on 
board the Argo, as they were leaving by 
the evening steamer for Trondheim, 

The Norwegians seem to be a very simple 
primitive people. Our landlord told us 
that robbery is almost unknown, and one 
never sees beggars about the streets. Way¬ 
farers wanting food by day or night simply 
knock at doors, ask, and receive it as a 
matter of course. One peculiar custom is 
for brides to wear a large crown on the day 
they are married. It is a gilded affair, with 
embroidered velvet, and little coins hang¬ 
ing on the forehead. One spot in the town 
was pointed out to us by our host as that 
in which workmen digging came upon some 
ancient coffers and curiosities of great 
value, which are now exhibited in the mu 
scum. 

The people seem to drink a great deal of 
beer, but very little spirits, and none of the 
latter can be purchased in Bergen between 
five o'clock on Saturday afternoon and 
eight on Monday morning. We passed a 
large hospital for lepers, several schools, 
and a home for sailor’s widows. It was all 
so new and strange that I felt inclined in 
the evening to make a most voluminous 
entry in my diary. But the walk had tired 
me so completely that I was obliged to be 
content with a few notes; and as we had 
an early start in prospect the next morning 
I was glad enough to retire to my queer 
alcove bed, with its still queerer eider-down 
coverlet. 
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THE £T. QOTTHAAD ^ WINTER 



s early as the middle 
of September, tlie 
varied and active 
life which has en¬ 
livened the Pass of St 
Gatthard during the 
short summer months 
begins to decrease. In the 
middle of October the first 
snow falls on the hard frozen 
ground at the top of the pass, and lays the 
foundation for the elevated sledge-road 

’which is afterwards made. The rain which 
falls in the valleys becomes snow on the 
heights. The white shroud of snow 

gradually works its way down into the 
valley, and the pass is shut up for wheeled 
conveyances. But the post still continues 
to run through the valley of Altdorf as far 
as A ms teg, and this route is sometimes free 
from snow through the whole winter. 

After a fall of snow the “ Turners," guides, 
or pioneers, set off from Amsteg several 
hours before the post with great sledges, to 
which ten or twelve oxen are yoked, one 
behind the other, in order to open a road 
sufficiently wide for the post-sledges. Tlie 
work of the “ rutners is as laborious as it 
is danger on Sj and is divided into two por¬ 
tions. The first consists in marking out 
the path. The object of this is to cut the 
hrst track in tlie snow after a very heavy 
fall A dozen strong, sure-footed oxen lead 
the way, drawing the sledge behind them. 
They are followed by ten or twelve sturdy 
guides, strong, hardy fellows, dressed in 
high boots or closely-woven oversocks, 
woollen gloves, and fur caps well provided 
with ear-lappets, who are busily occupied 
in shovelling out the first track through the 
snow. Behind them come a company of 
the “weger," or road-makers, the chief 
road-maker at their head, who widen the 
road already traced out and make it fit 
for driving upon. The Confederation pays 


an annual sum of about fifty thousand 
francs (^2000) for the maintenance of 
the road. The guides are appointed by 
the government of the district, and the 
road-makers are under the direction of the 
landlord of the hospice. Many of them 
live for weeks together in huts in the 
Tremola valley, subsisting on a scanty fare 
of dry bread and smoked meat, like the 
exiles of Siberia, during the hardships ot 
winter. Their weekly salary is very lowv 
considering the great labours and dangers 
of their calling. 

The rutners of the St. Gatthard do not 
so often lose their lives as those on some 
of the less known passes, though sucli 
cases have been heard of. The fearless 
mountaineers know every comer of the 
St. Gotthard as well as their own rooms a.t 
home. They can distinguish every sign of 
a change of weather, particularly of the 
dreaded snowstorm, and by a. most extra¬ 
ordinary foreboding are able to avoid the 
avalanche. Bor this reason the drivers, 
postilions, and cattle-drivers pay great at¬ 
tention to the opinion and warnings of the 
rutners ; and accidents happen only when, 
through carelessness or obstinacy, these 
warnings are neglected. When the post 
has reached the top of the pass, and the 
men and horses have refreshed themselves 
in the post-house, they set off down the 
mountain with the rapidity of lightning, 
shouting and hallooing in spite of tlie cut¬ 
ting winter blast, turning the corners very 
quickly to avoid slipping over the edge. 
The chase is so wild and swift that 
travellers who are not accustomed to such 
speed almost lose their sight and hearing. 
Sometimes, when the snow is hard, the 
whole caravan slides straight down the line 
of road. The sledges are seldom over¬ 
turned, and accidents of this kind are often 
followed by no worse consequences than 
fright. But those parts of the road which 
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lead by the edge of the precipices are 
sometimes dangerous. The snow bulges 
out in overhanging masses, which, like 
gigantic eaves, stretch far beyond solid 
ground. But should any driver or horse- 
leader, cot well acquainted with the 
mountain, choose the apparently more 
convenient path leading close by the edge, 
not suspecting that he has no ground 
beneath his feet, his weight may cause the 
immediate fall of such a snow-ledge, which, 
like a chalk cliff, had stood through the 
whole winter, and horse and rider may be 
buried in the abyss. 

The delights and also the perils of the 
winter post on the St. Gotthard are mani¬ 
fold and extreme. First, there is the 
charming view of the m ountain region, 
particularly the valley of Usern, in the 
brilliancy of a clear winter day or moonlit 
night. Mountain and valley are enveloped 
in the same white shroud of sleeping 
nature. The peaks and outposts of the 
mountains have lost their peculiar forms, 
and have acquired the soft and smooth 
outlines of winter* The rushing and 
gurgling streams below are silent; the 
brooks are covered with ice, and the water¬ 
falls which glide down the steep rocks in 
summer, dashing about in spray, are now 
frozen into ice cones and pillars, and hang 
from the cold, rocky wall like robes of 
gleaming white. Perfect silence reigns 
around, broken only by the crack of the 
postilion 1 s whip and the ringing of the 
horse-bells. 

But the sufferings and dangers of the 
winter post are as diverse and manifold as 
its pleasures. Among them is the fearful 
snowstorm (called the ^guxeten*' by the 
Germans, and the tourmente, or ** tormenta,” 
by the Swiss). The mountain snow differs 
in form, as well as in thickness and specific 
gravity, from the star-shaped snowflakes on 
the lower heights and in the valleys. It is 
quite floury, dry, and sandy, and therefore 
very light. When viewed through a 
microscope it assumes at times the form of 
little prismatic needles, at other times that 
of innumerable small six-sided pyramids, 


from which, as from die morning star, little 
points jut out on all sides, and which, 
driven by the wind, cut through the air with 
great speed. With this fine ice-dust of the 
mountain snow, the wind drives its wild 
game through the clefts of the high Alps 
and over the passes, particularly that oi 
St. Coithard. Suddenly it tears up a few 
hundred thousand cubic feet of this snow 
and whirls it up high into the air, leaving k 
to the mercy of the upper current, to fall to 
the ground again in the form of the thickest 
snowstorm, or to be dispersed at will like 
glittering ice crystals. At times the wind 
sweeps up large tracks of the dry icc-dusfc 
and pours them down upon a deep-lying 
valley amid die mountains or on to the 
summit of the passes, obliterating in a few 
seconds the laboriously-excavated mountain 
road, at which a whole company of rutners 
have toiled for days. AH these appearances 
resemble the avalanches of other Alps, but 
cannot be regarded in the same light as the 
true snowstorm, the tom tnt a or guxeten. 
This is incomparably rx ore severe, and 
hundreds on hundreds of lives have fallen 
sacrifices to its fury. These have mostly 
been travelling strangers, who either did 
not distinguish the signs of the coming 
storm, or, in proud reliance on their own 
power, refused to listen to well-meant 
warnings, and continued their route. Al¬ 
most every year adds a large number of 
victims to the list of those who have fallen 
a prey to the snowstorm* 

History and the oral tradition of the 
mountains record many incidents of acci¬ 
dents which have been occasioned by the 
fall of avalanches. During the Bellinzooa 
war in 147S, as the confederates, with a. 
force of 10,00a men, were crossing the St* 
Gotthard, the men of Zurich were preced¬ 
ing the army as vanguard. They had just 
refreshed themselves with some wine, and 
were marching up the wild gorge, shouting 
and singing, in spite of the warnings of 
their guides. Then, in the heights above, 
an avalanche was suddenly loosened, 
which rushed down upon the road, and in 
its impetuous torrent buried sixty warriors 
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far below in the Reuss, in full sight of those 
following. 

On the iath of March, 184S, in the so- 
called Planggen, above the tent of shelter 
at the Matelli, thirteen men who were con¬ 
veying the post were thrown by a violent 
avalanche into the bed of the Reuss with 
their horses and sledges. Three men, 
fathers of families, and nine horses, were 
killed; the others were saved by hastily- 
summoned help. But one of their de¬ 
liverers, Joseph Muller, of Hospenthal, met 
a hero’s death while engaged in the rescue. 
He had hastened to help his neighbours, hut 
in the district called the “ Harness ” he and 
two others were overwhelmed by a second 
violent avalanche and lost their lives. In 
the same year the post going up the moun¬ 
tain from Airola was overtaken by an 
avalanche near the house of shelter at 
Ponte Tremola; a traveller from Bergamo 
was killed, the rest escaped. 

History tells of a most striking rescue 
from an avalanche on the St. Gotthard. 

In the year 1628 Landamman Kaspar, or 
Brandenberg, the newly-chosen governor of 
Bellenz, was riding over the St. Gotthard 
from Zug, accompanied by his servant and 
a faithful dog. At the top of the pass 
the party was overtaken by an avalanche 
which descended from the Lucendro. The 
dog alone shook himself free. His hist 
care was to extricate his master. But when 
he saw that he could not succeed in doing 
this, he hastened back to the hospice, and 
there, by pitiful howling and ■whining 
announced that an accident had happened. 
The landlord and his servants set out im¬ 
mediately with shovels and pickaxes, and 
followed the dog, which ran quickly before 
them. They soon reached the place where 
the avalanche had fallen. Here the faith¬ 
ful dog stopped suddenly, plunged his face 
into the snow, and began to scratch it 
up, barking and whining. The men set to 
work at once, and after a long and difficult 
labour succeeded in rescuing the Landani- 
man, and soon afterwards his servant 
They were both alive, after spending thirty- 
six fearful hours beneath the snow, 


oppressed by the most painful thoughts 
They had heard the howling and barking 
of the dog quite plainly; and had noticed 
his sudden departure, and the arrival of 
their deliverers; they had heard them talk¬ 
ing and working, without being able to 
move or utter a sound. The Landamman s 
will ordained that an image of the faithful 
dog should be sculptured at his feet on his 
tomb. This monument was seen till lately 
in St. Oswald’s Church at Zug. 

Should the post-road be blocked up by 
au avalanche, or filled up and obliterated 
by an unusually heavy fall of snow, the 
post-sledge must often wait for a whole day, 
and even longer, before it can resume its 
journey. So at Christmas, in iS 59 i foor 
post-drivers were compelled to wait four 
days at the hospice on St. (So tthard, till the 
Tremola valley was again opened. And 
communication was stopped for a longer 
time in January, 1863, after the unusually 
severe snowstorm which then took place. 
After this storm the snow was three or four 
yards high in the Tremola valley, and the 
first story of the houses and many whole 
huts were buried beneath it. Ninety-three 
men and many cows, sheep, and goats 
were killed, and forty-one houses and many 
sheds destroyed. 

The disturbance of the air arising from 
the fall of one avalanche often occasions 
that of many more, so that a long-continued 
fall often takes place. This happened in 
the spring of 1S54, where, on the shady 
side of the Realperthal, over an extent of 
I ground covering more than three miles, 

I one mass of snow after another was set in 
motion by the pressure of the air arising 
from the former avalanches. The thunder 
of their fall lasted for hours without in¬ 
terruption, and all the roads were filled up 
with heavy masses of snow, so that paths 
had to be dug through them, in order 
to restore necessary communication. The 
avalanches had fallen on places where they 
had never been known before. 

Such are some of the results of the fear 
ful reign of winter along the Pass of St. 
Gotthard. 
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THE PALACE OF THE ESCORIAL. 


i he Palace of the Escorial is 
about thirty-five miles from 
Madrid, on the northern line 
of railway. Us situation, 
though ill suited for a resi¬ 
dence, is very grand as a 
piece of natural scenery It 
stands with a vast sweep of 
barren moor in front, which 
stretches away into the dis¬ 
tance in almost endless un¬ 
dulations. Behind it rise a 
range of hills of noble height and form, 
dark and savage in the foreground, till, as 
they recede into the distance, they melt 
into a tender delicious blue. The scenery 
is like that of the Highlands of Scotland. 
A young Scotchman resident in Madrid 
told me that he used to run over to the Es¬ 
corial as often as he could get away from 
his duties in the city, “ it reminded him so 
much of his old homed 1 But nowhere in 
Great Britain have we a line of snow-clad 
peaks like the Sierra de Guadarama, which 
form the northern horizon. The keen, 
serrated edges stand up clear and sharp 
against the sky, and seem in the keen, 
pure air as though they were only a few 
miles away. Mu Sala speaks of it as “ a 
background of mountain scenery more 
beautiful and sublime than any I have seen 
out of Mexico/' In this he probably exag¬ 
gerates mart suo. But he is certainly 
nearer the truth than the ordinary run of 
tourists, who go on repeating the same 
hackneyed description of the surrounding 
country, as though it had neither grandeur 
nor interest. Beauty it confessedly has 
none, but the scenery round Balmoral is 
not more grand and wild—and Balmoral 
has no chain of snow peaks in view. 

It attords a striking illustration of the 
immense size of the Escorial that even in 
such a situation as this it looks massive 
and imposing. An ordinary palace would 


be dwarfed into insignificance in this waste 
of moorland and mountain. The stern and 
severe simplicity of its architecture, almost 
without decoration or ornamentation of any 
kind, is in harmony with the scene, and 
adds to its impressiveness. One cannot, 
however, suppress a smile at the aptness of 
the description, that tc it is like Newgate 
magnified a hundred times, with the cupola 
of Bethlehem Hospital on the roof/ 1 

The Escorial was built by Philip II., 
originally with the view of founding a mag¬ 
nificent burial-place for the Spanish sove¬ 
reigns ; but as he proceeded his plans were 
enlarged, and not only was it formed to 
receive the royal dead, but it was also de¬ 
signed as a splendid though most gloomy 
residence for them during their lives. Nor 
was the all-powerful Church forgotten: a 
convent arose within the walls for the re¬ 
ception of a number of monks. In this 
strange manner did the royal bigot fulfil a 
vow made by him when suffering from the 
dread of the French army, about to engage 
his own forces and those of his allies in a 
decisive battle. Contrary to his panic-fear, 
he was victorious, and in the first enthu¬ 
siastic warmth of his gratitude, he fulfilled 
the vow he had made to erect a convent on 
a certain spot. Building became his fa¬ 
vourite pursuit, and the immense pile rose 
gradually under his auspices. For nine¬ 
teen years after its completion (it was nearly 
twenty-two years before it was finished) did 
this singular sovereign reside within its 
melancholy walls, and finally he died there 
in 159S. 

As it first appears in sight the palace has 
a very imposing effect, but a nearer ap* 
proach rathe t lessens these first impressions. 
It has too modern an aspect, though this in 
reality arises from the materials used in the 
building, which have in no way suffered 
from the lapse of time. Still, even on a 
near approach, it is very fine. The seve- 
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rity and simplicity of taste apparent in the 
stately pile give a certain grandeur of efteet 
that is very striking on a first view. Its 
situation is in perfect keeping with its style 
of architecture. It is, as it were, actually 
built on the rocks ■ and, unlike any other 
royal palace, it has no external embellish¬ 
ments of luxuriant nature to set it off : all is 
nigged, and grand, and melancholy* The 
grey granite of which it is composed sends 
a cold shudder through the beholder, as he 
thinks of the cold, cruel heart of its royal 
founder* 

The grand entrance is never opened ex¬ 
cepting to admit the reigning sovereign, or 
the corpse of the monarch when brought 
there for interment* I have never been 
more impressed than by the sight of the 
chapel of the Escorial. Instead of enter¬ 
ing it by stately portals, as is usually the 
case, this sacred edifice is approached from 
a dark passage* As one emerges from it, 
and stands at the arched entrance, it is im¬ 
possible to describe the effect produced by 
its simple majesty* After a while, you be¬ 
gin to wonder what it is that has produced 
so startling an impression* There is no 
ornament of any kind—nothing to interfere 
with the solemn feeling that one stands in a 
building consecrated to the worship of the 
Almighty ; there is nothing to diminish the 
grandeur of the idea. All is solemn and 
imposing; everything trifling seems ba¬ 
nished* One can hardly understand how a 
Roman Catholic chapel can have preserved 
such severe simplicity in everything belong¬ 
ing to it* Truly the architect of that chapel 
was a master in his profession. There are 
none of those puerile, trifling decorations 
which, in Spain, so often mar the beauty of 
the churches; but all is in severe taste, 
from the sombre black-and-white pavement 
ro the beautiful screens of bronze and 
jasper. 

After gazing at this beautiful chapel the 
visitor is but little inclined to listen to the 
legends poured forth by the guides, of the 
relics collected by the “pious founder,” 


They are said to have amounted to between 
seven and eight thousand. Peyron enu¬ 
merates eleven whole bodies, three hun¬ 
dred heads, six hundred legs and arms,, 
three hundred and forty-six veins and 
arteries, fourteen hundred odd bits, teeth, 
toes, etc. When the French were here in 
1S0S they stripped off the gold and pre¬ 
cious stones from the rclicartQ , carried away 
the shrine, and tied up the relics in a table¬ 
cloth, with a polite note to the prior, re¬ 
questing his acceptance of these precious 
objects, adding, that if the relics really 
possessed the miraculous virtues ascribed 
to them, they would easily cause a new 
shrine to grow up around themselves* It 
is needless to add that this scoffing wisH 
has not been realized* 

The Panteotty or royal sepulchre, is under 
the chapel, and is so arranged that the 
royal dead lie immediately below the higfr. 
altar* I last visited the Escorial on one o f 
those delicious days in the late autumn, 
which in Spain are so supremely enjoyable* 
As we left the clear radiant sunshine and 
the keen bright air of the mountains for the 
close dank vapours of the sepulchre, and 
the yellow lurid light of the torches, the 
contrast was not a little affecting. The 
impressiveness and pathos of the occasion 
were deepened by the strange weird noises 
of the wind, which had risen with great 
rapidity and violence, and seemed to wail, 
and howl, and shriek through the deserted 
courts of the Escorial with a thrilling effect. 
It was as though the builders of this grand 
and massive pile, the lords of this once 
mighty land, were bewailing their follies 
and their crimes* 

Like all the edifices in Spain which are 
not in actual occupation, the Escorial seems 
falling out of repair. On every side are 
traces of dilapidation. If speedy means be 
not taken to arrest the progress of decay, 
this immense palace, convent, and sepulchre 
will soon become a ruin, like the kingdom 
of which it is at once the centre and the 
type* 
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THE QOLD MINEq OF MIDIAp. 



L idian, the once wealthy and 
mercantile country (says 
a w ri t cr in the Weekly 
desolate 

/ as ^ now is, contains 
some three thousand square 
miles of territory, subject 
to the Khedive of Egypt, 
and is actually north-west¬ 
ern Arabia on the opj>osite 
side to the Sinaitic penin¬ 
sula. Her coast-line ex¬ 
tends along the right-hand shore of the 
Gulf El Akaba and the northern part of the 
ived Sea. Three thousand years ago she 
could muster 135,000 fighting men, and 
to-day is only inhabited by a few hundred 
Bedouin, half peasants, Half wanderers, 
whose hands are against every man, their 
principal objects being the plunder and 
destruction of one another, and of any 
strangers who may happen to come in their 
way. 

The founder of the race may be traced 
to Midian or Medan, the fourth son of the 
patriarch Abraham by Keturah, the wife of 
his old age. He also became the father of 
five sons in his turn, Ephah, Hefer, Ha- 
iioch, Abidah, and Eldaah, who, according 
to Hebrew tradition, were the progenitors of 
the Midianites and their Pentarchy, The 
land was probably as thinly peopled as it is 
now, when Moses, after his rash slaughter 
of the Egyptian, fled in terror eastward to 
the desert, and sat him down at noon on 
the brink of a well outside the city of 
Midian, to which came the seven young 
daughters of Jethro, the local prince or 
priest, to draw water for their father's 
flocks. How they were driven away by the 
shepherds, defended and helped by the 
stranger refugee, and how the wanderer was 
sent for and adopted by the father and 
finally married to the eldest daughter, is a 
chipter in the eternal romance of real life. 


The thrill of grateful emotion with which 
the outcast from the Egyptian court named 
his first-born Gershom, ** a stranger there/ 7 
and the second Eliezer, or “ God is my 
help/' will find an echo in the human hearts 
of men who have been strangers in strange 
lands to the end of time. It was in the 
wilds of Midian that Moses fed the flocks 
of Jethro, and to use the words of some of 
the Hebrew texts, led them by the Sea of 
the Sedge (El Akabah), “to a pleasant 
place of pasturage behind the desert; and 
came to the mountain on which was re¬ 
vealed the glory of the Lofcd, even Horeb. 
Jewish writers assert that the sons of 
Abraham by Keturah and his other wives 
became metal-workers rather than shep¬ 
herds, and there is plenty of local evidence 
to prove that Midian once contained a 
large settled population as well as a nomad 
race. 

During the Israelitish wanderings, when 
Moses with all his varied gifts was training 
a family of slaves to become a warlike 
nation of conquerors, the Midianites, pro¬ 
bably fearing lest the travelling host should 
occupy their pastures, joined the Moabites, 
their kinsmen on the north, in opposing 
the distant cousins “ come out from Egypt ,J 
(Num. xxii. 5), and their elders, “withthe 
rewards of divination” in their hands, went 
to Balaam with the request that he would 
“ curse Jacob and defy Israel.” 

The result of his advice was, as may 
be gathered from various sources, that the 
Midianite and Moabite women made friends 
with the intruders, bewitched them with 
their wiles, and at length roused the anger 
of Phinehas to such a height that when 
Zimri, one of the chief men among the 
Simeonites, brought the daughter of the 
Shaykh Zur home to his tent, he rose and 
killed botli of the transgressors on the spot 
Then went forth the command to the Beni- 
Israel to u avenge the Lord upon Midian ! " 
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in consequence of which they fell to upon 
their foes, slew the five kings and all other 
males, the elder of the women, and took 
possession of their flocks and herds, camels 
and asses, as well as of the precious booty 
described as vessels of gold, chains, brace¬ 
lets, earrings, and tablets. Some scattered 
families must, however, have escaped, for 
after the lapse of a couple of centuries the 
Midianites grew powerful once more and 
sough* to retaliate on their terrible kins¬ 
men, under the two kings Zebah and Zal- 
munna and the princes Oreb and Zeeb, 
u the Raven and the Wolf.” Gideon com¬ 
manded the forces of Israel against them 
and won the triple victory, wherein 135,000 
being slain, the Midianites were utterly 
crushed, lifted up their heads no more, and 
in fact faded altogether out of Hebrew 
history. 

The ornaments taken as spoil, the purple 
raiment, costly camel accoutrements, jewel¬ 
lery, gold, silver, copper, tin, and lead, 
which Bleazar ordered to be purified by 
fire, point out that the vanquished foe was 
not only a wealthy nation, but one that had 
not far to seek for either the precious or the 
useful metals, 

Strabo, writing long after these events, 
speaks of the mineral riches of the same 
tract of country, and quotes from an earlier 
author who mentions nuggets of gold found 
there as varying from the size of a medlar 
to that of a walnut; and it is not wonderful 
that these notices, combined with a per¬ 
petual undercurrent of floating traditions, 
should have fostered a belief that gold 
mines exist in Arabia, and have only been 
lost sight of for a time. 

Within the last year or two the Khedive 
of Egypt had heard it bruited about that 
an English officer well known throughout 
Syria and the East—Captain Burton, the 
present British Consul at Trieste—knew 
more upon the subject than any other man, 
and consequently sent him an intitation to 
repair to his court and give him the much- 
coveted information. The substance of 
what he had to tell, and the exploration 
made by the expedition he headed im¬ 


mediately afterwards, is not only interesting 
as far as it goes, but full of strangely rich 
promise for the future, and wonderful in its 
bearing on that opening up of the mystic 
East which is daily drawing nearer. 

The story of how gold was found, oi 
shall we not say re-discovered, in Midian 
is as follows: 

u During the cold season of 1849, a pious 
follower of Mahomet felt impelled to go on 
pilgrimage, or i Haj, 1 to Mecca, for the 
second time in his life, Hts name was, or 
rather is, for he still lives, Haji Wall 
Aliaghlu Arstdnoghlu, and he is a pure 
Tartar of the Kip eh a k tribe of Kirghiz, 
which pitches its tents east of the Caspian, 
and subsists on mutton, milk, and kimmlz 
—the now fashionable koumiss of Conti¬ 
nental Europe. On returning from the 
tomb of the prophet with the Cairo caravan 
with his friend and companion Akil Efiendi, 
of Alexandria, they exchanged camels for 
asses and preceded the Kafilah for a few 
miles* Being tired, Haji Wall dismounted, 
and leaving the road on the right-hand side, 
made for a single tree, the only one in 
sight, under whose shadow he sat for awhile 
with delight On his left was a rounded * 
mountain or hill drained by two wadies 
towards the sea, and on his right a dry 
watercourse running between two fall bluff 
cliffs. Seeing the torrent bed sparkle, lie 
gathered up a double handful of the shining 
sand, tied it In his kerchief, deposited it in 
his pilgrim's chest, rejoined his companions, 
and went on his way in peace* No sooner 
did the sagacious Oriental arrive at Alexan¬ 
dria, than he showed one handful of the 
sand to an assayer, one Zayni Efiendi, who 
pounded it in a mortar, mixed it with water, 
and by means of quicksilver produced in 
Haji's presence a bit of solid gold about 
half the size of a grain of wheat* The 
Tartar naturally supposed that his fortune 
was made, and communicated the fact 
through a friend to the steward of Abbas 
Pasha, who then reigned. This official 
sent for the assay er, but after looking at the 
morsel of gold, and making minute in¬ 
quiries about it, he loftily remarked, 4 This 
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is not what Egypt wants ; her gold is her 
own soil; her crops are her gold.* This 
being reported to Iiaji Wall, he gave up his 
dreams of wealth and returned home with 
his secret and the remaining handful of 
sand 

In 1853, he was on a journey, and had 
Captain Burton as a travelling companion, 
to whom he showed a little of the precious 
sand. That gentleman examined it with a 
powerful lens and distinctly saw minute dots 
o t gold among it Haji suggested that he 
and his ally should dress in rags like poor 
pilgrims, travel on foot to the spot, and 
wash for the metal ; but on account of the 
lawless character of the Bedouin, Captain 
Burton did not care to risk his life thus, and 
contented himself, on his return to Cairo, 
with calling on the then British Consul and 
requesting him to bring the matter before 
Abbas Pasha. But that individual expressed 
his opinion that gold was becoming too 
common, and held his peace* Haji Wali, 
disgusted with this second failure, betook 
him to liis home and business, while his 
friend wandered in both the Old and New 
Worlds for nearly five-and-twenty years, 
keeping silently and never forgetting the 
secret of the gold. A new ruler arose in 
Egypt, but he was entirely occupied with 
the grand idea of the Suez Canal, and it 
was not till Ismail Pasha became Viceroy 
that any opportunity arose* Haji Wall had 
then disappeared, and it was only after long 
and diligent inquiry in the Cairo bazaars, 
where he had formerly been used to trade, 
that he was traced to New Bubastis, where 
he was a Russian subject, and following 
the calling of a broker. He was then 
eighty-two years old, sixteen stone in weight, 
the husband of several wives, and father of 
four young children* 

It was in March, 1877, that the Viceroy 
finally decided to send an expedition to the 
spot where the gold had been found, to 
which the aged Haji, after a negotiation 
of five months or so, consented to act as 
guide, Captain Burton engaging that all his 
expenses should be paid, and a few pounds 
left to support the family during his absence* 


It sounds strange to talk of railways in con¬ 
nection with a venerable Arab accustomed 
to traverse the desert sands on the back oi 
a camel or donkey, but Haji had fixed his 
abode at a place where five lines of railway 
meet, and thought nothing of taking his 
seat in a train bound for Suez. The party 
consisted of three Egyptian officers; M, 
Marie, a mining engineer, who looked upon 
the whole affair as a wild-goose chase ; Mr* 
Clarke, who acted as secretary; Captain 
Burton and his aged guide, and about a 
dozen soldiers* Iiaji began, to have his 
doubts as to the advisability of going be¬ 
yond Suez, and refused to go to bed, wanted 
to return home, and complained of terrible 
pains in all liis lower limbs* The doctor 
had to be called in, and by dint of his 
physic and attentions the*, old man began 
to think better of the impending trip. The 
Sinndr , by order of the Government, con¬ 
veyed them all 220 miles along the coast, 
and Haji resigned himself to his fate, when 
it was no longer possible to draw back* 

At dawn on Easter Monday, the travel 
lers awoke to see the kingly Midi an moun¬ 
tains fronting them in all the glory of 
golden, blue, and purple hues, and standing 
like a mighty wall fantastically cloven 
against the bright plain of a cloudless sky, 
from six to nine thousand feet above the 
sea-level. The officials at El-Mu way ldh, 
where the good ship anchored, after reading 
the viceregal orders, undertook to supply 
fifty camels within three days for the jour¬ 
ney into the interior* They mentioned 
that there were some ruins at Ayminah, to 
the great delight of the leader and engineer, 
who started off to the spot in the first boat 
they could obtain, arranging for the rest of 
the party to follow them as soon as the 
camels came. The ruins proved to be 
those of a mining city, where relics of 
smelting furnaces were found, and remains 
of dwellings which probably belonged to 
workpeople. The rocks reminded those 
who had been in California very strongly 
of that country* A mine was shown 
which tradition said was formerly one of 
the highly-prized turquoise, and from the 
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specimens of carbonate and silicate of 
copper seen in and near it, no doubt tra¬ 
dition was right, and with skilled workmen 
and modern methods, the vein of gem may 
again be struck and worked. The remains of 
cisterns, of an aqueduct, and near the shore 
of fine pottery and greenish glass, proved 
that Ayminah had at one time made con¬ 
siderable advances in civilization, A little 
higher in the valley or wady, various metals 
were found, especially argentiferous galena 
in the quartz, and pebbles of the latter for¬ 
mation when broken showed small dots of 
pyrites at the fractures with a suspicion of 
gold ranged in lines. 

When the camels at length arrived, the 
only greeting vouchsafed by Haji Wall to 
his friend as he went towards the tents was 
an exclamation of, *Thou wilt be the death 
of me 1 J He was destined, however, to have 
a few days 3 rest, for instead of marching 
straight towards the next caravan station, 
near which he no doubt originally obtained 
his auriferous sand, the once unbelieving 
M. Marie begged to follow up the wady as 
far as the Zahd mountain towards a great 
gash, to which he and Captain Burton made 
their way. 

On the right bank of the gorge they 
saw relics of a causeway and steps, and 
every stone they broke contained metal 
The only fresh kind found was antimony, 
but they observed that the lower part of the 
mountain was composed of granite and 
syenite, and the upper of red porphyry, 
similar to that which surrounds the * Kim¬ 
berley 1 diamond mine in South Africa. It 
was suggestive to remember that the dia¬ 
mond is mentioned among the gems set 
in the high priest's breastplate (Ex. xxviil 
i$); end that the Talmudic tradition of 
Aaron's rod describes it as being of the 
same precious stone. 

On April loth, the entire caravan 
started for the White Mountain, in which 
M. Marie came upon a vein of solid metal 
from a yard and a half to two yards wide, 
and running right through to the opposite 
side. Specimens of it when examined 
proved to contain ten different kinds, 
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among which were copper and a trace of 
silver. 

Haji Walls delight when lie heard of 
this grand discovery was so great as to 
transform him from a greybeard to a middle- 
aged man. His friends had found more 
than he had ever dreamed, and yet it was 
he who originally put them on the track. 
There was little need after what they had 
seen to accompany him to the spot where 
he had gathered up the sand so many years 
before, though they ultimately did so, and 
being convinced that he had hit upon the 
gold in its upper course, named the dry 
torrent bed the * Wady Haji Wali/ 

Time forbade the party to linger, so on 
April 15th they regained the coast and their 
corvette, and steamed northward to Makni, 
nearly opposite the Sherm-al-Dahab, which 
is thought to be the £ Hazeroth, whose gold 
is abundant/ of Scripture. 

Up the Wady Makml our travellers 
went, and from thence ascended the Jebeb 
el-Hamrd, where they made the crowning 
discovery of chloride slate, the matrix of 
the Brazilian gold mines, especially that of 
the well known St. John del Rey, and 
picked up stones with silvery streaks, which 
on analysis turned out to be free gold. 

On reaching Suez a telegram was at once 
sent to the Viceroy announcing perfect 
success, and after paying off servants, etc., 
Captain Burton and his companions started 
by special train to the capital At Zagizig 
Haji Wali took the shortest of farewells, 
and rushed off to his home, where he under¬ 
went a considerable amount of teasing for 
having sold his precious secret to the 
Franks. On arriving at Cairo, all was 
tumult and confusion, owing to the breaking 
out of the Russo-Turkisli war, the levying 
of Egyptian troops, and raising of Egyptian 
money. His Highness, however, made 
time to inspect the charts and plans, and 
at once saw the vast advantage of working 
with modern appliances the ancient mines 
of Midian ; but ever)'thing had to be laid 
aside in consequence of the march of po¬ 
litical events, the Khedive's attention was 
required for more pressing business, while 
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Captain Burton was obliged to return to 
his own post at Trieste, though no sooner 
did peace once more spread her mantle 
over, the nations than he returned to explore 
farther and find new treasures among the 
Arabian mountains*” 

When we couple with these discoveries 
the fact that the long contemplated railway 


through Asia Minor is likely to take definite 
shape before long, who can doubt that 
civilization is travelling round to its first 
centre, and the highway of the great Hebrew 
people, who are the true kings of the Bast, 
being prepared with the rapid strides where¬ 
with events tread upon each other's heels in 
these latter days ? 



A RAJV1BLE IJ4 TOKIO, JAPAN. 


hat New York is to Manhat¬ 
tan, Tokio is to Yedo. Yedo 
belonged to Old Japan, and 
was the city of the Tycoon* 
Tokio represents New Japan, 
the Mikado's residence, and 
the national capital* Both 
cities are on the same spot 
of ground, but their face and 
form and nature are very dif¬ 
ferent* The chief thing un¬ 
changed is the human nature 
which ferments therein, 

Hon Cho Dori, or main street, in the 
heart of Tokio, is one of the most bustling 
in the capital, filled with lively shops, many 
of them wholesale* Fireproof storehouses, 
built of wood coated with clay—signs of 
wealth and long-established business are 
numerous in it* 

I shall never forget nay fust ramble 
through Hon Cho Dori in January, 1871. 
Business was at its height* The streets re¬ 
sounded with the Hai-ho, ho-hai Jl cry of 
push-cart men, drawing heavy loads of rice 
sak&t oil, soy, bales of cotton, silk, tea, etc* 
Bare-limbed men, their legs lobster-red with 
cold, with norimonos (or palanquins) on 
their shoulders and resting-sticks in hand, 
hurried along, anon stopping to change 
shoulders* Others were trudging on, staff 
in hand, their backs laden with the mon¬ 
strous masks of long-nosed tengu imps for 
the heathenish dances in front of the temples. 
Some bore portable shrines, saying prayers 


at houses for a few iron cash* Copper- 
coloured cuticle was visible everywhere, and 
sans-culoldsm reigned among the humbler 
sort of men who moved 'quietly with rice- 
straw sandals girded over their ankles* 
Scarcely any one had on a hat* None of 
the women and girls wore bonnets or head- 
covering; their gracefully-dressed hair mak¬ 
ing such trifles unnecessary* 

A strange and most outlandish din was 
kept up by the swarms of pedestrians, 
whose clogs of hard wood scraped the 
gravel-paved streets. Only the yakunin, or 
Government officials, wore hats, like round 
basket-lids, tied over ears and chin* Gentle¬ 
men strode along with their two swords 
protruding from their belts like drumsticks 
from a trussed turkey* Some had their 
hands outside in the cold, but others 
carried them snugly folded inside their 
bosom* Not a button could be seen on 
any one's clothing, but only girdles and 
fastenings of silk. The dictates of King 
Tonsor compelled all males to shave their 
forehead and midscalp, on which lay in 
state a top-knot waxed as stiff as a gun- 
hammer, The ladies carried oil-paper um- 
brel 1 as, for th e ai r threatene d s n ow* Bab 1 e s 
were carried on the back, the nurse amusing 
them with a stick and hollow balls blown 
from wheat-paste* 

Amongst the things that strike a stranger 
is the famous bookshop and circulating 
library* The proprietor is a native of the 
northern province of Nambu, whose prince 
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or daimio lives in Tokio. His crest or 
armorial blazonry is a stork's head enfolded 
in its own wings. The book-man is proud 
of his master and nativity. In the street, 
on two raised platforms or boxes are his 
shop signs, like a square lantern of paper 
which is lighted up at night. On It are the 
daimio’s crest and the characters signifying 


** Bookstore and Library.' 1 As in all Japan¬ 
ese shops, short curtains hang on loops 
from the top, inscribed with the crest and 
trademark of the proprietor* 

Within all is lively but quiet. On the 
left, two men are entering to return bor¬ 
rowed books, while the clerk is checking 
off books returned, piling them up as they 



are marked off. Japanese books are always 
stored or lie in boxes. They are not set 
upright on their ends, as with us, but laid 
on their side; their width, thinness, and 
limp backs requiring this method. The 
title of a book is not marked on its back, 
but printed on its front or side, or inked on 
the edges. Nearly all Japanese libraries 
consist of wooden boxes full of volumes, 


kept in clay fireproof houses, called "go- 
downs” by foreigners. The library is a 
fireproof building, made of heavy timbers 
and wattle, thickly coated with many layers 
of clay, and cased with cement It requires 
nearly a year to build and dry such a house. 
Inside Japanese houses the floor is raised 
about two feet from tile ground, and neatly 
covered with thick soft matting. See two 
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young girls looking over (perhaps) the last 
new novel A gentleman is examining a 
picture, while two more within sit on their 
knees absorbed m reading. The librarian, 
himself a bookworm, is also busy. It is 
customary to send books to the houses of 
patrons. Japanese novels are often inter¬ 


minably long, and the fashion of making 
the text cover as much paper as possible 
makes a formidable bundle of the many 
volumes of a single book. It is not heavy, 
however, as the paper, though strong, is 
very light One of the porters of the library 
is just starting off with a goodly package 



tied up in dark ticking over his shoulder, 
he holding the ends in front. 

This was a true picture of Yedo and Old 
Japan ten years ago, and as I saw it in 1871, 
Were we to ramble up that street to-day, 
with glorious white Fusi Yama looming up 
apparently at the end of the street, but in 


reality fifty miles off, we should miss en¬ 
tirely the cuticle, the norimonos, the swords, 
and largely the bare craniums of the men, 
gentlemen’s loose tunics and trousers, and 
the mask-carriers. We should also see 
horses and carriages, high hats, boots and 
pantaloons, coats, etc. In the whole city 
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of Yedo there was not one brick or stone 
dwelling. There are now in Tokio several 
hundred brick pavements and houses, shops 
filled with carpet, glass-lamps, petroleum, 
watches, cloth, clothes, and ten thousand 
“notions^ from Europe and the United 
States. Even seven years ago there was 
not one Christian Church, and hardly a 
native Christian, in that wilderness of souls. 


Now there are eight or ten churches, over 
fifty preaching places, and several hundred 
native Christians* Translations of parts of 
the Bible circulate extensively, and most of 
the book-stores of Tokio contain Christian 
literature, both native and translated* The 
day of a full, complete, careful, and nearly 
perfect Japanese Bible hastens on—God 
speed it I 



ENTRANCE OF A BUDDHIST TEMPLE IN JAPAN, 


Unfortunately, however, with this impor¬ 
tation of European civilisation, there has 
been a coincident advance in the art of 
destroying life, and an introduction of the 
immoralities and diseases of Europe. 

It is doubtful, indeed, how far Japan 
has really benefited by the introduction 
of Western notions, always excepting that 
Christianity, which it is to be hoped Japan, 
like all other heathen nations, will one day 


accept, not in name only, but in spirit 
and power* The complaint is already 
prevalent, that the price of every commod¬ 
ity has doubled since trade with Europeans 
was made free; and the warlike arma^ 
ments in which the Japanese are indulging 
are likely, sooner or later, to lead them 
into collision, either with some European 
nation, or with their hereditary enemies, 
the Chinese. 
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T is Friday afternoon in Lent 
Let me ask my readers to 
walk with me down from the 
Capitolme hill into the Fo¬ 
rum, We will descend by 
that road-bed which nearly 
covers the old Sacred Way, 
seeing in places its antique 
pavement below us. We descend the 
hundred and twenty feet which measures 
the present altitude of the Capitol, As 
we pass close by the ruins of Vespasian's 
Temple and still nearer to the seven 
pillars of the Temple of Saturn, we look 
across this upper end of the Forum to 
that Church of St, Joseph which covers 
the ancient Mamertine prison of Rome, 
where many an historic name expired in 
darkness, and where, possibly, more than 
one father of the early Church suffered death 
for love of the Great Master, Let us walk 
straight down the Forum tinder this avenue 
of locusts. Here are the barracks of Italy's 
soldiers at the left. Ten years ago I used 
to hear the Palatine Guards of Pius IX, 
practising their bugle-calls under these trees. 
Here is the church which we will enter close 
by the great arches of Constantine's Basilica. 
It gives us some idea of the accumulation 
of debris in Rome, that we enter this as we 
do so many others by stepping down. The 
old church of San Clemente, just around 
die Esquiline, is buried, roof and all, and a 
new church built atop, which church itself 
is slowly disappearing. 

Here are a few men, some kneeling before 
the altar, some adjusting their grey gowns 
with knotted cords, some just drawing the 
cowl over their faces so that nought but the 
eyes may be seen. A fleshless skull lies 
upon a little table by our hand. There will 
be a penitential procession at the Colos¬ 
seum this afternoon, and they are making 
the preparations for it here. Let us go out 
and walk a few rods farther to the great 


ruin. We enter some of its innumerable 
arches, find a staircase, ascend to what was 
once the second or third tier of seats, and 
sit down. 

Spring comes so early in Rome that we 
scarce know there lias been a winter. And 
inside the Colosseum we may find green¬ 
ness and blossoming all the year round. 
From what we would call midwinter to our 
own midsummer the ruins are gay with 
flowers. The vast walls intercept all winds, 
and the great cavern kindly draws in the 
sun. Prof Sebastian long since enume¬ 
rated 260 principal specie^ of flowers grow¬ 
ing in and upon the Colosseum, while Dr. 
Deakin, the English resident physician of 
some years past, has brought the total 
number up to 460. The quantity of shrubs 
and flowers which one may gather with his 
hand is even less remarkable than the 
vane ty o f sp ecies h ere t o b e found. Wh ether 
it is that the vast mass raised high in air 
intercepts wandering germs on their passage, 
or that the nature of the artificial soil 
or the composition of the cements that 
bind the stones has been favourable to 
exotic growths, it is a fact that the Colos¬ 
seum offers to the collector a very consider¬ 
able number of flowers which blossom no¬ 
where else under the Roman sky. 

Here we sit down and wait. What 
scenes have filled this place ! What visions 
come and go before the mind I We see the 
shadows of 12,000 Hebrews at their hard 
task upon these upper arches, slaves brought 
by Titus from that Jerusalem which he 
made a heap of stones. We see the great 
day when the emperor, still young, sits weak 
and apprehensive of his death, amid the 
thousands of his nobles and the tens of 
thousands of his people who crowd the 
interminable ranks of seats, Xot as now, a 
mass of broken rock and brick ; then it was 
a mountain of porphyry and jasper and 
marble and gilding; not open to the sky as 
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now, but shaded by broad sails of purple 
silk. The arena is filled with a thousand 
contending beasts of Indian jungle and 
African morass, and now with as many 
trained and armed gladiators who deal death 
at every stroke. The waters burst in and 
a sea floods the broad space, in which dol* 
phins leap and ships-of-war are propelled 
by the even play of three banks of oars to 
every galley. The white hairs of Ignatius 
are clotted with blood, and a lion lies across 
the body of the ancient saint, alternately 
lapping the gore and roaring at the thou¬ 
sands above him. Now PJacidus enters 
with his two sons, but to-day the Lord hath 
shut to their mouths, and they turn from 
him as they do later from the saintly Prisca, 
A long line of rpartyrs follows, so long one 
does not wonder at the legend that in 
former days whenever a handful of the arena 
sand was pressed blood oozed out Now 
Robert Guiscard, with his intrepid Normans 
behind him, scales its walls, sword in teeth ; 
now the Frangipani have fortified it as a 
refuge for Innocent II. from the Romans; 
now the Barber ini are plundering its walls 
to build their palace on the Quirihal; now 
Gavazzi gathers herein the excitable popu¬ 
lace to be inflamed for liberty—but, as these 
scenes pass before the mind’s eye, the ear 
is caught by the sound of distant chanting, 
and we look up to see that the vesper hour 
has indeed come. The sun is low down 
by the horizon of the Camp ago a, and the 
penitents ore coming thitherward from the 
church of Santa Francesca Romana, gowned 
and hooded, singing the Miserere r and 
timing the music with even tread, A little 
bird, one of those tiny wrens who sing 
sweetest as the day begins to decline, 
perches close by our hand and warbles its 
own vespers. A score of pretty flowers 
unfolding by our side masks a fountain 
of perfume; green bushes tapestry the 
walls before us, and the velvet of moss 
cushions a scat where Caesar once sat in 
prouder state, perhaps, but never half so 
happy. 

t The procession comes in by the principal 
entrance just below where we sit, a score of 
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men covered face and foot with gowns, and 
two score women in unbroken black, flut¬ 
tering tumultuously at some distance like 
a flock of crows. Two by two the men come 
in, the great cross and flambeaux on the 
head. With slow and solemn march they 
pass across the broad arena to the cross 
which stands there upon a high pedestal of 
stone, Here they kneel reverently in a 
moment’s silence, and then repair to a rude 
pulpit on one side whence a monk drones 
at them for ten minutes or more. There 
are fourteen “ stations " in the circuit about 
this three-acred arena, and the processional 
chant is taken up as the penitents and their 
followers move from place to place. Before 
each miniature chapel, on whose tablet is 
painted some scene from our Lord’s last 
Passion, the whole company prostrates itself, 
and upon bended knee repeats a paternos¬ 
ter and an ave. 

There is an old man with them, an 
ungowned accessory to their devotions. 
He is always on hand at the Via Crucis, 
and is. doubtless, well paid as a super¬ 
numerary. With uncovered head, long white 
locks, and patriarchal beard, he keeps close 
by the priest, at the amen to every ave 
bowing dear to the ground and kissing the 
earth. I have seen the old man on the 
Corso peddling mosaics, and am sorry to 
say that in any transaction involving half a 
franc his piety is not so conspicuous. 

Meanwhile as they pass from shrine to 
shrine their numbers are gradually increased. 
Now a peasant-woman, passing through with 
her babe in her arms, stops to join them in 
their office of devotion. A few soldiers who 
have straggled thither from the neighbour¬ 
ing barracks mingle their gay uniforms with 
the sombre crowd; ragged lazzaroni, to 
whom the name of God is alternately a 
charm and a curse, and all the odds and 
ends of Rome’s miscellaneous population, 
attach themselves to the procession in its 
slow, delaying round. 

The sun has gone down; the air grows 
chill. The wren has ceased its music. 
The far-off Alban hills grow rose-coloured , 
purple, black, in succession. Still the 
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prayer and chant go on* A new light 
whitens in an arch overhead, a new shadow 
darkens in the corridor behind in the depths 
below* Presently a silver beam shoots in 
at the farther entrance, then the mppn’s red 
face comes slowly up through the restored 
arch above. The voice of the chant conies 
nearer, the paternoster sounds more clear. 
The moon is disappearing behind the key¬ 
stone of the second arch. Now you hear 
the ave distinctly, and see the figures 
strangely lighted by torches coming near 
enough to be distinguished again each from 
each. Then over the topmost course of the 


highest wall, over the distant roofs and 
towers and campanili of the Celian, the 
dear and whitened moon sails upward into 
the blue vault of heaven. 

Goethe and Byron and Arnold and Am¬ 
pere have attempted to tell ns what they 
felt in such an hour as this* As for us, 
whose tongue and heart move not with 
equal pace and whose pen may be dipped 
in^o golden font of genius, let us put the 
sprig of saxifrage into our buttonhole, climb 
softly down, and go home without a word 
between us* The scene is too impressive 
for words. 



AN APOTHECARY ADVENTURER. 


n the present day porcelain is 
to be found even in the poor¬ 
est cottage. It has become 
one of the necessaries of daily 
life, and hundreds of Euro¬ 
pean factories are engaged in 
producing not only what is 
required for household pur¬ 
poses, but also for articles of 
luxury and use, down to the 
head of the child's doll 
Two hundred years ago all 
the wealth of an empire would not have 
sufficed to procure from China or Japan the 
amount of porcelain required now for tele¬ 
graphic purposes alone, its value being then 
equal to its weight in silver* Before men 
had learned how to manufacture it in Europe 
it was almost exclusively an article of luxury, 
and up to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century it took the place of sculpture and 
paintings in the mansions of the wealthy. 
Such enormous sums flowed from Saxony 
over Holland to China and Japan that the 
Chinese spoke of “Saxony's porcelain 
leeches/ 1 which drew so much of the trea¬ 
sure of the country; and one may then 
picture what a revolution was caused by the 
discovery of the art of making porcelain in 


Saxony by that singular adventurer the 
apothecary Bottger, of Dresden* 

John Frederick Bottger was born at 
Schkiz, in the duchy of Reuss, on the 5th 
February, 16S5, and in course of time was 
traced as an apprentice to a Berlin apothe¬ 
cary, Here he devoted his spare hours to 
the study of alchymy, which at that time 
attracted so much attention, and was soon 
earnestly engaged in seeking the “ philoso¬ 
pher’s stone," The books of the old alchy- 
mists were his constant companions, and 
from a monk of the name of Lascaris he 
received instruction in the art of making 
gold. Young Bottger had evidently talent 
for chemical investigation, but from lack of 
steady principle soon degenerated into an 
impostor. 

In the year 1701 Bottger showed his 
friends a piece of solid gold a3 large as his 
little finger which he pretended to have 
made by a secret process. That the gold 
was genuine there could be no doubt. When 
liis friends congratulated him on the bright 
prospects which lay before him, he replied, 
“Let me alone, I have found the right 
tincture for once, but it is a question whether 
I may ever discover it again,” The two 
characters—a maker of gold and an apothe* 
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cary's apprentice—formed a singular con¬ 
trast, The strange story was soon rumoured 
abroad, and reached the years of King 
Frederick I, of Prussia, who was generally 
in need of money. He wanted to see the 
apprentice, but before doing so obtained 
from the wife of the apothecary a sight of 
the piece of gold, and even condescended 
to accept it as a present 

The report that the authorities were about 
to arrest the apothecary's apprentice, so as 
to ascertain whether he were a genius or a 
cheat, set young Bo tiger in a fever of excite¬ 
ment. Fearing that his imposture would be 
discovered, he considered discretion to be 
the better part of valour, and resolved to 
fly from the country. 

In October, 1701, while a reward of a 
thousand dollars 1 was offered for arresting 
him, this lad of sixteen years of age fled like 
a hunted deer, by day and by night, till he 
reached Wittenberg, which at that lime be¬ 
longed to Saxony, King Frederick's wrath 
knew no bounds when he heard of the 
escape, and, stamping on the ground, he 
heaped bitter invectives on the authorities 
for allowing tf such an important personage 
so easily to leave the country/ 1 

His residence in Wittenberg was soon 
discovered, and Bottger was quickly put 
into prison. The King of Prussia sent a 
military detachment to claim his runaway 
subject, and the excited correspondence 
which ensued between Prussia and Saxony 
seemed for a time to threaten a war between 
the two kingdoms. 

But August, the elector of Saxony and 
king of Poland, would not let him go. He 
was too glad, after so many disappointments, 
to have at last areal gold-maker in his hands. 
By special orders from the Elector, the 
guards of the prison were doubled, and offi¬ 
cers were ordered day and night to keep 
watch near the windows of the place where 
Bottger was confined, till an opportunity 
occurred for bringing him under a cavalry 
escort to Dresden, 

Having for a long time played with 
August's credulity, Bottger at last fled to 
Eins, in Austria, but in 1707 was brought 


back. Pie was confined for a time in the 
fortress of Konigstem, and then taken once 
more to Dresden. Here lie was employed 
in various chemical experiments, besides his 
ordinary employment of trying to make 
gold. Among these labours were the pre¬ 
paration of borax, inventing economical 
stoves, the manufacture of fire-bricks, and 
the like ; but the making of gold was in the 
eyes of the Elector, who took a deep interest 
in him, still the principal employment, 

Bottger's workshops in Dresden was a 
large building on the banks of the Elbe near 
the new bridge. It was at that time called 
Briihls Terrace, When the Elector was in 
Dresden he paid frequent visits to Bottger, 
urging him to greater activity, and once 
significantly told him to be sure and have the 
promised gold ready quickly, <f or else”—. 
The alehymist had no difficulty in finishing 
the sentence for himself with the awful word, 
“ The gallows/* Day and night in fear of 
being publicly hanged, he, who was now 
rather accustomed to escape, was planning 
how lie could once more conveniently 
change his residence without special obser¬ 
vation. But a dose investigation showed 
him only what precautions were taken to 
keep him perfectly secure. Six superior 
officers of the adjoining guard-house were 
held responsible to the king, under threats 
of eternal imprisonment/* for the safe 
keeping of Bottger. 

For eight years he had been in prison 
under the strictest surveillance, and when 
he hoped soon to obtain his freedom the 
Elector informed him that his liberty could 
only be obtained on condition of depositing 
monthly, from 1st December, 1709, a sum 
of fifty thousand ducats, or six hundred thou¬ 
sand ducats yearly, till the sixty millions of 
ducats which he had promised were all in 
the Elector's hands. He must besides tell 
the secret art, that the king himself could 
carry on the works, Bottger replied, he 
could only deliver two hundred thousand 
ducats annually, and that not in monthly 
rates, but at the two terms of Easter and 
Whitsuntide. He could not think of making 
sixty millions of ducats, but the Elector 
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must be content with ten millions; and the 
secret he could not on any account give up, 
as lie was bound by oath not to do so. 

Strange to say* the Elector still seemed to 
believe in this man, and to expect the fulfil¬ 
ment of his promises. Bottgeris attempts to 
run away were all fruitless, and when at the 
appointed time the first half of the one hun¬ 
dred thousand ducats was demanded, he 
was impudent enough to ask for delay only 
till the following Thursday morning. Being 
then equally unprepared, he wrote a cringing 
letter, asking permission, before he died, to 
kiss the ground on which the Elector trod. 
At last, at Christmas, 1709, he confessed his 
inability to make gold, and begged the 
Elector to take the value of his golden hopes 
in porcelain, and to spare his life. For a 
long time the Elector made no reply; pro- 
bably he was ashamed of having placed so 
much confidence in the runaway apprentice; 
that he did so can only be accounted for 
by the universal expectation then current 
even among the wisest and most moderate 
of men with reference to the “philosopher’s 
stone,” 

Bdltger's labours were, fortunately, not in 
vain, though the success came in an unex¬ 
pected way* Repeated attempts had been 
made to produce porcelain in Saxony, and 
some had even succeeded in making some 
delf-ware; but with all the earnest thought 
and skill, it was the frivolous Bottger who 
at last succeeded* 

It was in the year 1707 that Bottger pro¬ 
duced his first piece of brown porcelain. 
He always called the porcelain factory 
which was afterwards built his “ first-born 
child,” and he wrote a doggerel couplet 
above the door 

** Out of un alchymist by God was made 
One who now drives the potter's trade/’ 

Such importance was attached to the dis¬ 
covery that the Elector bound him over to 
the strictest secresy, and commanded that 
all the workpeople about the place should 
be solemnly pledged to preserve an eternal 
silence about all they saw or heard in the 
workshop* The clergy were ordered to see 
that none but Protestants should be engaged 


in the work. August the Strong did not 
trust the members of the Romish Church to 
keep a secret, and feared that through the 
confessional his jealously guarded treasure 
might ooze out The details of the art were 
committed to paper in such characters as 
only Bottger and the Elector understood, 
with orders that after the death of either 
none but the Crown Prince should be 
initiated To put the curious on a false 
scent, large quantities of chalk were pur¬ 
chased, as if necessary for the work. 

After the manufacture had been carried 
on for some time in the same place where 
it had been discovered, the Elector, by a 
patent dated 23rd January, 1710, published 
to the world in Latin, French, and Dutch 
the important discovery that had been made, 
and had the translations printed in foreign 
newspapers. He tried hard to have his 
patent translated into Turkish, but at that 
time no one in Dresden was able to perform 
such a task. Bottger was made managing 
director of the factory, but a very strict 
watch was still kept over his movements, 
lest he should again run away. I11 March, 
17x0, the factory was removed from Dres¬ 
den to the Albert fortress, near Meissen, 
the inmates being obliged to leave at once, 
and thus the old castle of the Margraves of 
Meissen was turned into the celebrated 
porcelain factory* Large numbers of work¬ 
people were employed, and in tire old 
cathedral, where Divine service had been 
conducted only once a fortnight, a second 
pastor was now ordained to attend to the 
spiritual wants of the new labourers, and to 
keep close watch lest the secret should be 
betrayed* 

A special band of trusty soldiers was 
appointed to guard the fortress, and no oce 
was admitted through their lines without a 
printed order to that effect* Even the very 
children were not permitted in their play to 
come too near the place* Twice a day the 
most careful inspection was made of all who 
had been admitted, and the cards of admis¬ 
sion passed noon and night through the 
hands of the lieutenant of the guard and the 
inspector of the factory. 
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Those who lived within the walls were 
treated almost as prisoners, and were only 
permitted to visit the town, or to receive 
even their nearest relatives, under the 
strictest regulations. Still certain privileges 
were enjoyed, such as freedom from military 
service, and many fathers, on that account 
made great efforts to have their sons entered 
as carters or labourers in the factory. Sol¬ 
diers were not billeted on the town for fear 
of betraying the secret, and this alone made 
the grateful townspeople very subservient to 
Bottger, who had now become a great man, 
and was treated with the utmost respect. 

Poor Bottger did not deserve it, for his 
life was utterly profligate, A slave of drink 
and other unbridled passions, he mixed up 
Iris own private accounts witli those of the 
factoiy, and, as his example was infectious, 
the most complete disorder and wastefulness 
soon prevailed in the whole establishment 
At length matters came to such a crisis that 
any attempt to preserve order was met by 
the threat, on the part of those who had 
been admitted into the secret, that they 
would run away to Berlin or Vienna, where 
iheir labours would be much better re¬ 
warded, The riotous disorders in the factory 
were often quelled only at the point of the 
bayonet 

The first porcelain was made in dark- 
brown squares. These were followed by 
various vessels, which could be polished, 
and were almost as hard to break as iron 
or stone. These were called the Jaspis- 
vessels, and portions of them are still to be 
found in the Japanese Palace at Dresden. 
From the plain and slightly ornamented 
brown vessels, the factory went on-—espe¬ 
cially after the discovery of the white porce¬ 
lain—to paint and gild as well as ornament, 
—with enamelled work, with etchings and 
engravings, or with inlaid gold and silver 
and precious stones. The earliest models 
were all made of silver, so highly was this 
work prized. The first white plate was, 
after great labour, made in 1709, and pre¬ 
sented to the Elector, and it is still to be 
seen in Dresden. We can scarcely wonder 
that the Elector's joy was great over this 


success, and his dreams of unbounded 
wealth and splendour seemed on the eve of 
being realized. 

It is interesting to learn how Bottger 
came to discover the white porcelain. At 
a place called Aue, in the Erzgebirge, lived 
Veit Hans Schnorr, an ancestor of the 
famous Julius Schnorr, the distinguished 
painter. This man had discovered in his 
native mountains a fine white clay which 
he thought might serve as a substitute lor 
the flour with which the flowing wigs of the 
day were powdered. His speculation suc¬ 
ceeded, and, among others, Bottger bought 
this cheap powder for his wig. Finding that 
it weighed very heavy, he examined it, and 
learned whence It came. The thought 
occurred to him that he might utilize it in 
his porcelain manufacture, and to his great 
joy, the attempt proved successful. 

It was at the Easter fair in 171J that the 
first Meissen porcelain reached Leipzig. It 
at once attracted attention. All who were 
able came to see this wonderful exhibition. 
It was, indeed, very attractive, with its raised 
figures in gold and silver, in steel and 
enamel. The Elector was highly pleased 
with the notice taken of the new wares, and 
doubtless hoped to realize mountains of 
wealth from this source. Great as was the 
joy in Saxony at the new discovery, as great 
was the envy of other nations to think that 
what no one had ever been able to imitate 
before was now made at home instead of in 
China and Japan. 

One clergyman in Dresden ventured to 
ask the Saxon Government whether they 
could conscientiously give an account of 
what they were doing in taking the bread 
out of the mouth of the Chinese—lie called 
them, it is true, Indians; to him, perhaps, 
it was all the same—and he indignantly 
asked whether it was right and proper to 
produce more porcelain than the world 
would be able to use. 

The first brown ware was nearly as highly 
valued as gold; it was the chief ornament 
in palaces; the money-lenders advanced 
enormous sums on a deposit of porcelain, 
and the very broken pieces were treasured 
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up in the houses of the middle classes as of 
great value. The tourist in Dresden should 
not omit to ask for a sight of the twenty-two 
vases of Chinese porcelain for which August 
the Strong is said to have given Frederick 
William L a regiment of dragoons. Till 
this time the Dutch had had a monopoly of 
the import of this article from China, and 
it was not in their interest to reduce the 
prices. It seems that August the Strong had 
ordered Chinese porcelain to the value of a 
million of dollars through Holland before 
tliis discovery was made in his own land. 
The Chinese, on hearing of their new rival, 
comforted themselves with the thought that 
Saxony could not raise a porcelain tower of 
nine stories high, such as they had centuries 
ago built in Nankin. This once famous tower 
has since been destroyed in a revolution. 


We will say but a few words about the 
close of Bottger’s life, a great part of which 
—full sixteen years—he had spent as a 
prisoner in Wittenberg, in Konigstein, in 
Dresden, and in Meissen, having obtained 
his full liberty only on 19th April, 1714. 
The occasional fits of illness which had be¬ 
fallen him during his imprisonment had 
filled the Elector with terror lest the secret 
should be lost; and up to the last moment 
the Elector seems to have thought that he 
knew more than he chose to tell about the 
“ philosopher's stone.” Bottger’s mode of 
life had completely ruined his constitution, 
and he succumbed on the 13th March, 
1719, after fearful and long-continued 
suffering. All his papers were carefully 
sealed up before his decease, and given to 
the king. 



REMBRANDT'^ 

r-K HE city of Leyden, in the seven- 
Ip/) teenth century, was rich and 
prosperous, and in all Hol¬ 
land second in extent only to 
Amsterdam * beautiful, clean, 
and pleasant, abounding in 
hjndsome houses, intersected 
with canals of fast-running 
water, its broad streets pi an ted 
with trees, and overlooking 
% the Rhine, Its houses, of 
fed brick lined with white masonry, 
shadowed the pathways with their projecting 
gables ; and their ornamentation of arches, 
festoons, and medallions carved with quaint 
and heraldic devices, completed a style of 
architecture that was characteristic and 
charming. Above these houses rose a large 
and splendid Town Hall, two beautiful 
Gothic churches, and a number of buildings 
originally dedicated to religious, but at that 
time to secular uses. 

The traveller arriving from the south or 


BIRTHPEACJE. 


south-west, and approaching the city by 
the White Gate, had the Rhine on his left 
hand, and low-lying meadows on his right ; 
as he entered the Gate, all Leyden, with its 
numerous peaked gables and turrets, and 
its lofty ramparts studded with bastions and 
windmills, lay before him. He passed the 
wooden bridge, and a low gate, flanked by 
two tall towers, admitted him into the city. 
Advancing now between the ramparts and 
a row of houses, he entered a street called 
the Weddesteeg—or, as we should say. 
Water-lane—passing two windmills on the 
ramparts on his left. Much controversy 
has arisen respecting these windmills. An 
imaginative biographer, Houbraken, states 
that Rembrandt was born in a mill near 
the village of Leiderdorp, but this has 
been proved to be an error. His parents 
possessed one of the commodious houses, 
No. 3, in the Weddesteeg, and in this 
house Rembrandt was born, and passed his 
youth ; from those ramparts he drew his 
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first lessons of natural beauty, looking down 
' upon the meadows, the woods, and the wind¬ 
ing river, the spacious plains, intersected 
with glittering streams and dotted at inter¬ 
vals by copses which sheltered homesteads 
and bams; or studying the belts of shade and 
light alternating on the land as the clouds 
dispersed in the sky, the thousand changes 
of the sun's rays, the harmonies of colours 
and tones, and the transparency of the 


shadows* In all his works, whatever their 
special character, light is his principal study* 
Never, before Rembrandt, had the poetry, 
the mysterious charm of light, been appre¬ 
ciated as it was revealed to him ; and he 
first made of light the essence and aim ol 
painting. 

Rembrandt, the youngest son of Karmen 
Gerritszoon van Rijn, was born on the 15th 
of July, 1607* His father, a miller, then 



forty years old, lived in a good house, and 
was evidently in easy circumstances; his 
portrait is not extant, though we have 
several of his wife, Neelljen, Rembrandt's 
mother, who was the daughter of the baker 
Willems van Suydtbrouck, of the same city. 
At that time, at the age of thirty-five, she 
is not yet the old woman familiar to us—-of 
the wrinkled face, of the fur mantle, sitting 
in an arm-chair with hands crossed peace¬ 


ably upon her lap. She is stout already; 
her features are not refined, but young and 
fresh* She has a broad, full brow* The 
lines of her mouth, lightly satirical, show 
strength of character and that type of firm¬ 
ness that she will retain to old age* The 
surroundings of the family are simple, but 
entirely comfortable* They are tire owners 
of several houses, of a large share in a milt, 
of a pleasure-garden at the entrance of the 
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city in the commune of Qstgeest, of another 
garden outside the White Gate, on the bank 
of the Rhine. It is one of those wealthy 
citizen families which make the nucleus of 
the power and greatness of the young 
Republic, Five children sit round their 
table—Adriaen, who will follow his father's 
trade, Gerdt, Machteld, Cornells, Willem, 
who is going to be a baker, and to these is 
now added their youngest son, Rembrandt 
Rembrandt's genius speedily made its 
mark, and he attained early fame, fortune, 
and brilliant success, to be followed, alas ! 
in later years, by trouble of many kinds, 
including among them bankruptcy, 

Rembrandt's works are an emblem of 
Ins Hfe, deep shade in the background, 
twilight grey on the surroundings, a flood 
of light on the principal figures. Such a 
bright light is introduced into the student's 
solitude when a young and pretty woman is 
seen beside him, and the painter's affection 
is at once immortalised by the repeated 
production of her likeness in all Iris work. 
Sometimes a young girl archly smiling; 
then as the queen of the fairies; then 
dressed in a luxury of silks and jewels ; or 
seated on her husband’s knee ; or presiding 
over his table in the dignity of a matron— 
Saskia van Ulenburgh Is the centre of the 
painter's world. Rembrandt never wearied 
of this model : as Queen Artemisia, Bath- 
sheba, the Jewish wife, or as Samson’s 
bride, she constantly figures as the beauti¬ 
ful inspiration, for many years brightening 
and cherishing the heart and the fireside of 
the painter. Splendid in the fantastic light 
of his compositions, she shines upon the 
artist's life like a luminous meteor. 

Through his marriage with Saskia van 
Ulenburgh, Rembrandt entered a family 
distinpiished in the senate, in literature, 
science, and art. With her he received a 
considerable fortune. She created for him 
the joys of domestic life. But it is also 
Saskia who shines in his works, who gives 
life to numerous portraits, and furnishes the 


subject for so many compositions. These 
figures are sometimes real portraits, some¬ 
times more or less enveloped in the nimbus 
of his fancy. One of the artist's best por¬ 
traits of her is a pencil drawing on vellum, 
in the Berlin Museum. It represents Saskia 
seated, facing the spectator, resting on her 
right arm, holding a flower in her hand, her 
left arm supporting her head. Her large 
hat throws a slight shadow on her forehead, 
and the expression of her face is pleasing 
and cheerful. 

Saskia was also a favourite subject for his 
etchings, and in one, of the date of 1636, 
we have a diarming picture of his domestic 
life. It represents Rembrandt seated at 
a table drawing with a pencil, and Saskia 
seated opposite to him. In 1639 she ap¬ 
pears again as the centre''of a group of six 
heads. In all these pictures she is beam¬ 
ing with happiness and health, beautifully 
dressed, and wearing a profusion of jewels. 
Saskia figures also as the model of many 
of her husband's paintings and etchings of 
Biblical and mythological subjects. 

Rembrandt appears to have died in 
1664; some authorities, however, say that 
he lived till 1669, and as only 15 florins 
were paid for his funeral, he seems to have 
been In very poor circumstances. The 
obscurity and poverty of his latter life 
contrast remarkably with his middle career. 
The inventory of the goods and works of 
art which formed his property in 1656 is 
still preserved, and it shows a remarkable 
collection. He possessed as many as 134 
pictures, of which 73 were by himself; he 
had also drawings and many books of 
prints, Italian drawings, and studies from 
the antique, and valuable collections of 
armour, porcelain, costume, and old 
furniture. Yet this large collection, when 
sold by auction, did not produce more than 
5000 florins, not half the price, now, of a 
single one of his own works. The passion 
for collecting these auxiliaries to his art 
seems to have been the cause of his ruin. 
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he late Admiral Sir George 
Bad: may well be described 
as one of the most eminent 
Arctic officers of the century. 
He held a rank only second 
to such men as Parry and 
Franklin, while lie was gifted 
with a bodily endurance such 
as appears almost incredible* 
We will note two or three 
instances in his career, 
lively derived from an admirable little 
work, “ The Realm of the Ice King/ 1 in 
which the late Admiral displayed the re¬ 
source of a British seaman reared in the 
hardest and most noble of naval schools— 
Arctic adventure. 

In May, 1819, Mr, Back, then a mid¬ 
shipman in the Royal Navy, accompanied 
Sir John Franklin In a vessel sailing from 
the Thames for Fort York, one of the 
stations of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
for the exploration of the northern coast 
of America, Contrary winds rendered the 
voyage to Davis's Strait a slow one, and the 
further progress of the vessel was greatly 
impeded by thick fogs and floating ice, so 
that it was not until the 15th August that 
she entered Hudson’s Strait; during the last 
eight days she thrice struck upon rocks 
off that rugged and precipitous coast, 
owing to the fog, and on the third occasion 
sprang a leak* Cape Digges was passed 
oa the 19th, and then they crossed Hud¬ 
son’s Bay with a fair wind, and reached 
Fort York on the 30th. 

Sir John Franklin started on his over¬ 
land expedition on the 9th September, 
accompanied by a surgeon (the famous 
Sir John Richardson), two midshipmen 
(Messrs. Back and Hood), and a sailor 
named Hepburn, They first journeyed 
south-westward to Fort Cumberland, thence 
north-westward to Fort Chipewyan, where 
they were joined by sixteen Canadian 


trappers and interpreters, and then 
started, in July, 1S20, for Fort Enter¬ 
prise, on the shores of Winter Lake, 
more than five hundred miles distant. 
On arriving here they walked eighty miles 
to examine the upper waters of the Copper- 
mine River, and then returned to winter at 
Fort Enterprise, while Mr. Back proceeded 
on foot to Fort Chipewyan to expedite the 
transport of stores for the next year's opera¬ 
tions, This journey occupied five months, 
during which this young officer walked 
eleven hundred miles in snow-shoes, in 
the depth of winter, with the thermometer 
seldom above freezing-point, and at one 
time fifty-seven degrees below it. Such a 
feat of endurance is really astonishing in 
a youth brought up in the comforts ol an 
English home* 

On the 14th June, iSzr, the exploring 
party left Fort Enterprise, dragging their 
canoes and baggage to the banks of the 
Coppermine River, which was reached on 
the 30th* Embarking on the rapid current, 
they reached the sea on the 20th July, and 
on the following day began to sail along 
the emst to the eastward. The sea was 
almost free from ice, only one small berg 
being visi ble, bu t th ere was a br igh t 
“blink” northward Passing a group of 
rocky and barren Islands with high cliffs, 
they disembarked in the evening, thirty- 
seven miles from the mouth of the river, 
and pitched their tents amidst abundant 
vegetation. Next morning the voyage was 
resumed, and towards evening several masses 
of ice were met* They encamped on a 
rocky point, beyond which the coast was 
sterile, but some deer and many birds were 
seen, and on the 23rd a deer was shot, and 
furnished a welcome supply of fresh meat. 
The headland named Cape Barrow was 
passed on the 25 th, and there they were 
placed in some jeopardy by loose ice, 
which on the following day became so 
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close as to obstruct their progress* They 
were now in a bay, surrounded by steep 
craggy hills of granite, bare of vegetation, 
and rising about 1,500 feet above the sea* 
They were enabled to resume the voyage 
on the 29th, and on the following day 
rounded the headland called Point Rater, 
and entered a sound, which, from the ice 
that encumbered its shores, they named 
Arctic Sound. 

On the 31st a river was discovered, and 
named after Hood* Two of the party 
explored, for a distance of twelve miles, 
its banks, which were fringed with dwarf 
birches and willows, and killed two deer 
and a small brown bear. Coasting the 
eastern shore of the sound, and rounding 
a headland, which they named Point 
Wollaston, they discovered on the 5th 
August an inlet, into which flowed a river, 
which was named Back Riven Here they 
killed another bear and a muskox, and on 
1 he following day saw several seals* A 
third bear was shot on the 9th, and two I 
more on the rolh. Calling the bay Bath¬ 
urst Inlet, the party rounded a headland, 
fringed with islands, which they named 
Point Everitt, and continued to sail east¬ 
ward, along a low and dreary coast* On 
the 15th they doubled a promontory 
named Point Beechey, and, meeting a 
heavy sea, passed a cluster of islands, 
which they called Hurd Isles, and reached 
the northern entrance of a bay which 
they named after Lord Melville* On the 
following day an island was discovered, 
and named Cockbum Island, after Admiral 
Sir George Cockbum. Crossing the mouths 
of two inlets, which they called respectively 
Walker Bay and Riley Bay, they rounded 
a point called Cape Flinders, and saw the 
land trending N.N.E. 

By this time the canoes had suffered 
so much from contact with rocks and ice 
a? to be scarcely serviceable* and the 
stock of provisions was barely sufficient 
lor three days’ consumption. Sir John 
Franklin accordingly resolved to return, 
but the natural desire of explorers to see 
the end of a channel, or a line of coast, 


impelled Franklin, Richardson, and Back 
to walk ten miles along the coast. From 
the point at which they turned hack, and 
which they named Point Tumagain, the 
most distant land visible seemed to be two 
islands* 

The season was now so far advanced 
that an attempt to return to the mouth of 
the Coppermine River might have beer* 
attended with disastrous results* It was 
resolved, therefore, to take the shortest 
course to Flood River, which they as- 
cended to the first rapid by the 26th of 
August Two small portable canoes were 
then constructed from the materials of the 
larger ones, and they started on the 1st 
September for Fort Enterprise, distant: 
a hundred and fifty miles* Then com¬ 
menced a series of fatigues and privations^ 
almost without a parallel, even in the 
annals of Arctic research, which are so 
full of heroic deeds, from the time of Sir 
Hugh Willoughby to the days of Sir George 
Nares* 

The party subsisted almost entirely by 
fishing, and were sometimes several days 
without other food than a species of lichen,, 
which the trappers call “rock tripe," while 
the cold became every day more intense, 
and their strength less* “ On the 19th,” 
says Franklin, “previous to setting out, the 
whole party ate the remains of their old 
shoes, and whatever scraps of leather they 
had, to strengthen their stomachs for the 
fatigues of the day’s journey. These 
would have satisfied us in ordinary times, 
but we were now almost exhausted by 
slender fare and travel, and our appe 
tites had become ravenous* We looked, 
however, with humble confidence to the 
great Author and Giver of all good for a 
continuance of the support which had 
hitherto been always supplied to us at our 
greatest need*” This confidence was soon 
justified, for a day or two afterwards five 
deer were killed, and this much needed 
supply enabled them to rest for a couple 
of days to recruit their exhausted energies. 

The right bank of the Coppermine 
River was reached on the 2 (5 th, but as 
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one of the canoes had been broken by a 
fall* and the other abandoned, they had to 
construct a trail raft of willow branches, 
which, owing to their weak condition, de¬ 
tained them until the 4th October, They 
were now reduced to almost the last stage 
of debility, and Back, whose powers of 
endurance had proved greatest, went on 
alone to Fort Enterprise for supplies. 
On the 7 th only Franklin and eight of 


the Canadians were able to proceed any 
farther, and four of these broke down soon 
afterwards, and strove to drag themselves 
back to the halting-place of their com¬ 
panions, but perished by the way, except 
an Indian named Michel This man, 
whose reason was impaired by his suffer¬ 
ings, was suspected of having murdered 
his companions ; and as he was known to 
have killed Mr. Hood after his return to 



the camp, Dr. Richardson assumed the 
responsibility, which he considered justifi¬ 
able under the circumstances, of shooting 
him with his pistol 

Sir John Franklin reached Fort Enter¬ 
prise on the nth October, but, to his 
grievous disappointment, found it un¬ 
tenanted, and destitute of the smallest 
stores of food. Mr, Back had left a note, 
stating that he had gone in search of the 


trappers, and if he could not find them, 
should go on to Fort Providence. Eigh¬ 
teen weary days had passed, during which 
Franklin and his companions contrived to 
support life by stewing the skins and bones 
which they found, with u rock tripe,” when 
Dr. Richardson's party arrived in a most 
emaciated condition* Two of the famished 
wretches died a day or two afterwards. No 
relief reached them until the 7th November, 
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when three Indians, sent by Mr. Back, ar¬ 
rived with supplies of provisions and wood* 
A week later. Sir J« Franklin and his sur¬ 
viving companions were sufficiently restored 
to set out for Fort Chipewyan, where they 
remained until the following June. In 
July, 1822, they reached Fort York, whence 
they had started three years before, and 
thus completed a journey of between five 
and six thousand miles, during which their 
courage and fortitude had been exposed to 
extraordinary trials* 

Less than ten years afterwards Captain 
Back made a scarcely less remarkable 
journey to the Polar regions, which he 
describes at length in his “ Narrative of a 
Tourney to the Shores of the Arctic Sea/ 7 
Early in the year 1S52 the protracted 
absence of Captain (afterwards Sir) John 
Ross, who had sailed three years before 
to explore the Polar seas, and had not 
since been heard of, induced Captain Back, 
then in Italy, to offer his services to the 
British Government, to proceed in search 
of his brother officer* On the 30th August, 
1832, he received a letter from Lord Gode¬ 
rich, informing him that the Government 
would contribute -£2,000 towards the ex¬ 
penses of such a search expedition, Cap¬ 
tain Ross’s friends having agreed to supply 
the balance of ^3,000, 

On the 7th July, 1833, Captain Back 
left 'Liverpool in the Ilihcrnutj accom¬ 
panied by Dr* Ring and three men who 
had been out with Franklin in 1S26* 
After a passage of thirty-five days to New 
York, lie arrived at Montreal, where he 
was joined by some Canadian trappers, 
and four volunteers from the Royal Ar¬ 
tillery ; and with this party he ascended 
the Ottawa, and travelled across the Hud¬ 
son's Bay territory to Norway House, on 
the northern shore of Lake Winnipeg, and 
thence to Fort Resolution, where he arrived 
on the Sth August* 

As the search for Ross could not be 
undertaken until the following summer, 
and winter quarters had to be prepared 
for hts party on the shores of Great Slave 
lake, Back spent the available time in a 


journey to Lake Aylmer, about 200 miles 
to the north-east, and near the head-waters 
of a river which had been heard of from 
the Indians as the Thlew-ee-choh, or Great 
Fish River* Down this river he hoped to 
pass in the following summer to the sea; 
and, having reached Lake Aylmer and ex¬ 
plored the country northward, he went into 
winter quarters at Fort Reliance* 

In April, 1834, the news of Ross's 
deliverance reached the fort, and Back 
says: " In the fulness of our hearts we 
assembled together, and humbly offered 
thanks to that merciful Providence who, in 
the beautiful language of Scripture, hath 
said, * Mine own will I bring again, as I 
did some time, from the deeps of the 
sea!*” 

But he had no intention of abandoning 
his enterprise, and, on 7th June, started 
northward; and on the Sth July began to 
descend the unknown river, Thlew-ee-choh. 
Numerous falls and rapids rendered the 
navigation difficult and dangerous, and 
the voyagers had often to leave their boats 
and drag them along the banks, to avoid 
cataracts and whirlpools. The Arctic cir¬ 
cle was crossed on the 28th, and on the 
following day, while driving with a strong 
current between sand-banks, they discerned 
in the extreme distance a lofty headland, 
which was named after the Princess Vic¬ 
toria. "This* then,” says Back, “may 
be considered as the mouth of the Thlew- 
ee-choh, which, after a violent and tortuous 
course of 530 geographical miles,Tunning 
through an iron-ribbed country without a 
single tree on the whole line of its banks, 
expanding into fine large lakes with clear 
horizons, most embarrassing to the naviga¬ 
tor, and broken into falls and rapids to the 
number of no less than eighty-three in the 
whole, pours its waters into the Polar Sea 
in latitude 67° n' N., and 94 0 Z°' 
that is to say, about thirty-seven miles more 
south than the mouth of the Coppermine 
River* 

Ice now began to impede the progress 
of the voyagers, and, with bad weather, 
prevented the exploration of the coast 
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to Point Turn again, as had been marked 
out for Back in his instructions* Thick 
fog and a steady drizzling rain damped 
their spirits as well as their bodies, and 
rendered their situation most uncomfort¬ 
able, while they had no fuel, for there was 
an absence of drift-wood, and only mosses 
and a species of fern grew on the dreary 
banks, and these were so saturated with 
moisture as to be useless* Back and two 
others started to the eastward, and toiled 
through swamps, despite rain and fog, for 
fifteen miles, turning back at a low tongue 
of land, named Point Ogle (after Admiral 
Sir C. Ogle)* This was felt to be all that 
could be accomplished under such adverse 
circumstances, and the party began to re¬ 
trace their way. They reached Fort Reli¬ 
ance on the feyth September, “truly 
grateful," says Back, “for the manifold 
mercies we had experienced in the course 
of our long and perilous journey/' and re¬ 
mained there until the following spring, 
when Back set out for England. 

On the x7tK August he embarked from 
New York, and arrived at Liverpool on the 
8 th September, 1835, after an absence of 
two years and seven months* 

Three years later, at tire request of the 
Geographical Society, the Admiralty fitted 
out the Terror , and appointed Captain 
Back to the command, with instructions to 
sail to Wager River or Repulse Bay, where, 
leaving the ship, he was to proceed with a 
large party across the intervening land to 
the eastern shore of Regent Inlet, and 
there divide his force, sending one division 
northward to “ Hecla and Fury ” Strait, 
while the other pursued tire coast line to 
the mouth of Back River, and thence to 
Point Turnagaim It was thought that this 
exploration might be completed in one 
season, and Back was enjoined to make 
every effort to return to England in the 
autumn of the same year* 

The Terror sailed from Chatham on the 
14th June, and crossed Davis's Strait on the 
28th July* Off Resolution Island, which 
Back first saw on the 7 th August, 1819, 
when he sailed with Sir John Franklin, the 


Terror became involved in a dense fog, 
which, with the masses of ice tossed about 
by the waves, rendered her situation one of 
considerable danger. Again, on entering 
Hudson's Strait, the ship encountered con¬ 
trary winds and much drift ice, upon which, 
in spite of all their care, she sometimes 
drove with a concussion that nearly threw 
the seamen down on the deck, 

Salisbury Island was reached on the 14th 
August, and Captain Back then determined 
to sail through the Frozen StTait to Repulse 
Bay* On the 18th all further progress was 
arrested by the packing of the ice, which 
experienced seamen, who had made whal¬ 
ing voyages to the shores of Greenland, 
declared to be heavier than any they had 
ever seen before. It seemed to consist of 
“ numerous floes wedged together, and 
piled up in rugged masses to the height of 
fifteen or sixteen feet" However, about 
midnight, the ice began to drift away, and 
early in the morning a path was opened 
through what seemed an impeneLiable 
barrier. The progress of the Terror was 
still slow, as the navigation continued to be 
obstructed. In this situation the ship re¬ 
mained several days, when a strong wind 
broke up the ice, and set her free. Cape 
Comfort was seen on the evening of the 
13th September, but next day the wind 
blew adversely, and drove the ice upon the 
ship, the larger masses crushing the smaller 
ones into fragments, and being forced by 
the wind one upon another* The ship re¬ 
ceived some severe “ nips," and drifted 
with the ice towards the land* “At this 
time" says Back, “we appeared to be not 
more than four miles from the land, which 
was broken into exposed bays, utterly with¬ 
out shelter from the north, and blocked up 
with dose-packed ice. Not a pool of water 
was visible in any direction ; to the mercy 
of Providence alone could we look for 
rescue from our perilous situation." 

Further progress was impossible, and 
equally so to return to England that year* 
but it was hoped that they might be able 
to reach Repulse Bay, so as to commence 
the overland journey to Regent Inlet in th* 4 
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following spring. During the remainder of 
September the Terror drifted backwards 
and forwards with the ice, as impelled by 
the wind or the current, and the attempt 
to reach Kepulse Bay was at length aban¬ 
doned as hopeless* All that could be done 
was to make such provision as was practic¬ 
able for the safety of the ship. The plan 
of cutting a dock in a large floe of ice, in 
which she would be tolerably safe as long 
as ihe floe held together, was about to be 
executed, when a strong gale again sepa¬ 
rated the whole body of ice into single 
masses, tossing some into heaps, and 
grinding others into small pieces, and 
driving the whole into the Frozen Strait 
The ship drifted with the ice, which con¬ 
tinued in motion till the 20th November; 
but being fast frozen into a large floe, upon 
which walls and covered passages of snow 
had been constructed to protect ship and 
crew from the wind, she remained tolerably 
secure. She was not far from die shore, 
where secure bays and creeks were appar¬ 
ently within reach ; but it would have been 
a vain labour to have attempted to cut a 
passage to one of them, as the ice, from its 
broken and packed character, would have 
filled it up as fast as it was made* 

In the month of December a furious 
gale arose so suddenly that several of 
the men who were on the ice bad their 
faces frostbitten before they could regain 
the ship, The gale strengthened to a 
hurricane and covered the ship with snow¬ 
drift The topmasts quivered, and the 
lower masts appeared as if they would 
go by the board, while the lee rigging 
swung about quite loose* On the 24th the 
storm abated, and it was then found that 
the ship had been driven into the Frozen 
Strait, twelve or fourteen miles to the east¬ 
ward of Cape Comfort There she remained 
nearly six months, the monotony of the long, 
dreary winter being relieved only by playing 
football upon the ice, or oilier amusements, 
when the weather permitted, varied by the 
attendance of the men at an evening school, 
superintended by Lieutenant Smythe, and 
visited occasionally by Captain Back. 


The great ice fioe in which the ship was 
imbedded at length began to crack ; and 
on the 17th February it opened from the 
edge to the stern of the ship, and from its 
eastern brink to her bows. Gaps appeared 
in the snow walls about the ship ; a crash- 
ing, grinding, and rumbling noise was heard 
around and beneath the ice, and the ship 
creaked and groaned as she rocked about, 
while the men, even those in the sick-bay, 
rushed upon deck expecting that she would 
be crushed by the pressure of the ice. In 
anticipation of such a disaster, blankets, 
clothing, and provisions were got upon the 
deck; but the ice, though it several times 
closed upon the vessel with great force, 
raised her up, and many of the opposing 
masses passed under her* In this critical 
situation the Terror rerhained until the 
night of the rst March, when, after an 
interval of repose, the bergs and does sur¬ 
rounding her were again violently agitated* 
tumbling one over another with a frightful 
noise, and pressing upon her as violently as 
ever* Then the fury of the elements was 
renewed over and over again, as if to try 
whether the ship could not be crushed by 
repeated efforts, and certainly any but a 
specially constructed vessel must have 
suffered the fate of an egg when in the 
hand of a strong man. Huge masses of ice 
rolled down upon the ship with a violence 
that threatened her with immediate de¬ 
struction, and once more the men left their 
hammocks in dismay, and made hasty 
arrangements for abandoning the vessel. 
The after part of the hull was raised higher 
than before, and a continual stream of ice 
passed under the keel, until she became so 
completely hampered that the remainder of 
the floe on either side moved eight or ten 
feet ahead, leaving her wedged up on a 
confused pile of broken ice. These as¬ 
saults of the ice continued for many 
successive nights* 

On the 7U1 March, the northerly wind 
which had brought down the ice changed 
to a light breeze from the west, but ominous 
sounds were heard around and beneath the 
ship, and at length a roar like that of a 
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cannonade startled all from their repose, 
and she rose fore and aft, and heeled over 
about ten degrees to starboard, with her 
bolts partly drawn and her sails loosened 
by the violence of the concussion. It was 
now doubtful whether, if she escaped being 
crushed by the ice, she would be seaworthy 
when it left her ; but the carpenters did all 
they could to strengthen her. As March 
passed away and spring advanced, many of 
the huge masses of ice which had kept 
company with the ship during the winter 
floated away. On the evening of the i oth 
April a noise was heard along the ice, 
about a mile to the west, and shortly after 
the breeze brought down all the ice from 
that quarter with resistless force, breaking 
up and crushing the remains of the floe with 
a noise like thunder. 

“ Wherever our eyes were turned/' says 
Back, “they were met by rising waves of 
ice rolling their burdens towards the ship. 
One in particular, not more than thirty 
paces away, had reared itself at least thirty 
feet on our inner floe-piece, which, strong 
as it was, gave way under the accumulated 
weight, and a mass of several tons being 
thus upturned and added to the original 
bulk, the whole bore down slowly upon our 
quarter. The ship was high out of the 
water on the ice, but this overtopped her 
like a tower/ 1 

This was the crisis of the peril, for the 
ship was weakened by the long-continued 
assaults of the ice, while the large floes, 
upon which the boats and stores might have 
been placed, were gone, and they were 
surrounded by rugged fragments, all in 
motion. Back observes : “ What the re¬ 
sult of that night might have been it is 
impossible to sa^ and painful to contem¬ 
plate, had not an overruling Providence 
mercifully averted the crisis by suddenly, 
and at the moment of greatest peril, arrest- 
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ing the tumult. In less time than it could 
be spoken there was the stillness of death, 
and we were saved. The watch was called 
and the crew dismissed, and I trust that 
none that night laid his head on his pillow 
without offering up a devout thanksgiving 
for the mercy which had been vouchsafed 
him." This was the last assault of 
the ice, but the ship remained firmly 
embedded in the masses around and be* 
neath her until the 11th July, when, after 
ice-saws had been plied with vigour for 
several days, a loud rumbling announced 
that she had at length broken her icy 
bonds. But she was not yet free, nor was 
all danger at an end, as her keel and the 
lower part of her hull were still firmly em¬ 
bedded in solid ice, and when, by means 
of ice-anchors and the capstan, the mass 
was separated into three pieces, two ot 
which fell away, she turned over on her 
side. But there was no confusion; the 
sails were clewed up, the boats filled with 
stores, the pumps kept at work, and an 
effort made to detach the ice by sawing. 
This was at length accomplished, when the 
ship Immediately righted, and all hands 
felt themselves safe after their many trials. 

Back now resolved to return to England 
without delay, as the crew were weakened 
by exposure and bad health, while the ship 
was in a state that unfitted her for explora* 
tion. Three weeks passed, however, before 
the Terror was clear of the floating ice and 
sailing in open water. The pumps had to 
be kept at work during the whole of the 
homeward voyage, and the ship was in a 
sinking condition when she anchored in 
Lough Swilly at the end of August. But 
“alls well that ends well/' and the crew 
landed on dry land once again, with hearts, 
let us hope, full of thankfulness for their 
deliverance from such numerous and great 
perils. 
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BEAUTIFUL 

l med from its flowers. Beau¬ 
tiful name of this beautiful 
Italian city, which lies on 
the banks of the river Arno, 
as it flows downward to the 
sea through the rich plains 
of Tuscany! The city's 
civic symbol, everywhere 
graven on stone, painted in 
mosaic, embossed on shield, 
is a flower, the stately red 
lily; and the grand old 
Duomo, or cathedral, is also specially 
dedicated to a patron saint, Maria del 
Fioro, u Mary of the Flower/ 1 which flower 
is a white lily. 

How does the city bear itself with such 
a promise and prophecy of beauty ? Does 
it belie its name as we sometimes see a 
dark-browed woman wearing the mocking 
title of “Blanche" or “Lily"? No, a 
better name was perhaps never chosen, 
taking into account natural beauty, artistic 
perfectness, and marvellous development; 
while the special fitness is more manifest 
in connection with the circumstances under 
which the name was first given. Con¬ 
spicuous among the heights which surround 
Florence, still towers one point, crowned by 
the walls of an old monastery; this marks 
Fie sole, a spot full of interest, as the birth' 
place of the vast city which now lies spread 
out at its base. In the time of Jesus Christ, 
when Lome was wearing a regal crown 
among the principalities and powers of 
earth, a Roman fortress covered this hill¬ 
top, while around clustered a small garrison 
town. 

It was such wearisome toil to the country 
traders to carry their produce up this steep, 
irregular hill, that it was agreed to hold 
market-day at the base, on the broad and 
fertile plains of the Arno. 

The few rough shelters here erected for 
the humble market dealers became in time 
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the nucleus of the present city, receiving 
the Roman name of “ Florentia,” 

A world of history lies between the 
modern Florence and those days of pastoral 
simplicity and fragrant loveliness, when the 
bright Italian skies smiled down upon the 
“ fortunate fields and flowery vales," where 

“ Each beauteous flower, iris a!i hues, 

Roses and jessamine reared high their flourished 
heads, 

And wrought mosaic ; " 

where industry and* thrift won from the 
willing earth the first elements of coming 
prosperity and grandeur. v Tiie very wheat- 
stalks growing on these plains became a 
revenue of wealth, as, plaited into straw- 
braids, they gave employment to every 
peasant hand, and owing to their peculiar 
lustre and texture formed an article of 
commerce exceedingly valuable and market¬ 
able. To this day the “ Tuscan braids ” 
continue to be made and sold, though not 
as choice or valuable as they once were. 
Silk, too, olive-oil, and the vintage became 
natural products of the country, and Flo¬ 
rence soon grew famous for its merchant 
traders, as also for native workers in gold, 
silver, and costly stones. It sent forth its 
various articles of merchandise, and re¬ 
ceived back again the riches of distant 
northern lands. These were the days of 
peace and of the smiles of plenty. 

But the Florence of to-day reveals traces 
of troublous times, and proclaims by its 
very “stones" that there have been long 
years of darkness in the city, when its old, 
narrow ways and grim, frowning palaces 
were constructed with an eye to war, when 
even private homes were subject to regular 
siege and bombardment. They speak 
truth, for the feuds of leading families, 
handed down from father to son, often 
drew lines of hostility between factions 
throughout the entire city, and caused dark 
scenes (from which thought recoils) of 
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bloodshed and violence. .Every household 
was perforce part of a warlike band, and at 
the tolling of a bell 25,000 armed men 
could be summoned into the public places 
at a moment’s notice. The city bears 
traces of these stormy days, but they now 
serve as a background to enhance what is 
more bright and memorable, for they were 
succeeded by a day of as great brilliancy as 
the night had been dark and horrible. 

From 1434 the history of Florence is 
bound up with the house of Medici, who 
from powerful families became reigning 
dukes, wealthy and talented sovereigns, 
and under whose munificent patronage arts 
flourished, and great men seemed to spring 
up by magic to conceive and perpetuate 
regal plans. Some idea of the splendour 
and prosperity bf the city at this time may 
be gathered from the fact that her capital¬ 
ists were so enormously wealthy that they 
supplied the chief courts of Europe with 
funds, and sent their commerce throughout 
the world. 

It was in recalling these palmy days of 
the Tuscan provinces that Macaulay made 
the startling statement that he doubted 
whether any country of Continental Europe 
stands at the present time so high in point 
of wealth and civil greatness as some parts 
of Italy reached four hundred years ago ! ” 
And Lamartine wrote, lt In rekindling her¬ 
self, Italy lit up the whole world ! n 

The situation of Florence is one of great 
natural beauty, environed by rolling hills, 
and more distant mountain ranges, thus 
securing a climate of refreshing and health¬ 
ful temperature, walks and drives abound¬ 
ing on every side. The new parts of the 
city are broad and spacious, its citizens are 
intelligent and prosperous, living is com¬ 
paratively cheap, while added to all these 
attractions is the charm of antiquity, rich 
historic associations, and the priceless gifts 
of art which, like all the best things bearing 
traces of Divine fulness, are “ free as air” 
to have and hold to the soul which is open 
to beauty and divinity. 

Let us pause and trace some of the 
familiar points of queenly Florence. The 


Arno divides the city into two unequal 
parts, but its many bridges (ponti) connect 
the flow of life and commerce, and are 
frequently lined on either hand with little 
shops where are offered for sale the 
cheaper styles of mosaic and jewellery 
which are a Florentine speciality. The 
dome, the largest in the world, looms up, 
a centre of attraction. The story of this 
one cathedral dome involves a story ot 
centuries, almost a history of Florence. 
To the mind of one man, Brunelleschi, 
came the idea of this dome, almost like 
a vision from above, after years of thought 
and study on the difficult problem of roof¬ 
ing over the immense sub-structure which 
had been slowly rising through parts of two 
centuries. 

It is said that the sight of this completed 
dome so filled the soul of Michael Angelo 
that he declared, looking up to its superb 
proportions, and thinking of the plan for 
St. Peter’s, yet to be evolved out of his 
own brain, “ Like you will I not ; better 
can I not.” And it did indeed serve as a 
model of the more celebrated dome in 
Rome, which, though not as large, seems 
more grand from being at a higher elevation. 

At one corner of the cathedral, beside 
the smaller dome of the Baptistery, rises a 
tall and beautiful bell-tower, “ Giotto s 
Campanile,” of which Ruskin says, " Not 
within the walls of Florence, but among 
her far-away fields of lilies, was the child 
trained who was to Taise that headstone ol 
beauty above her towers of watch and 
war.” 

Standing by itself is one of those same 
watch-towers, that of the Palace Veccbio. 
This building, erected in 129S, formed for 
many ages the very centre of the exciting 
political life of the Florentines, and be Tore 
its portals thrilling scenes have taken place. 
In front of the Vecchio Palace is the Piazza 
della Signora, a public square, and in the 
Loggia de’ Lanzi are placed some of the 
finest statues in the city. Here is the 
entrance of the Uffizi Gallery, and no 
locality sooner or more surety attracts the 
tourist than this very spot. 
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Here the traveller from distant lands 
stands as at the gate of a temple, with 
quickened pulse and reverent tread The 
doors are open to all, and the poorest 
peasant may enter and gaze upon works 
of art which the coffers of a king could 
not buy. Corridors and halls stretch out 
on every side, containing miles of paint¬ 
ings, arranged as schools to illustrate the 
progress of art from earliest days as it has 
been developed and transfigured by different 
eras and nations. In one octagonal room 
called the “Tribunal are clustered the 
great productions of the greatest men, a 
galaxy of masterpieces. A covered corri¬ 
dor runs like an artery from this palace, 
across the river, over one of its bridges, to 
the celebrated Pitti Palace, once the home 
of the hi edict princes, and bequeathed 
by them to the city, with all its countless 
works of art. 

But we cannot linger in even these two 
■superb collections of painting and statuary. 
We must go into the city streets, thread the 
narrow ways, enter some of the many rare 
old churches for which Florence is so justly 
famed. Mother of great men not only, 
but of the greatest, it is in her churches 
she hides their sacred dust or perpetuates 
the wonderfLil power of their human 
thought. In San Marco is the very room, 
unchanged, whence went forth the brave 
old reformer Savonarola to meet his fiery 
doom in the public square before the 
Vecchio, and on the walls of the same 
monastery still linger Angelico's heaven- 
taught, pure, and consecrated paintings. 

The church of Santa .Croce has been 
called the Westminster Abbey of Florence, 
so crowded is its interior with the names of 
the illustrious dead, 

“In Santa Croce's holy precincts fie 
Ashes which make it holier s dust which is 
Even in itself an irnmortality* 

Here repose 

Angelo's, A1 Seri's hones, and his, 

The starry Galileo's, with his 'woes : 

Here Machiavelli's earth relumed to whence 
it rose, 1 * 

A celebrated writer says on this point, 


“You cannot stroll fifty yards in Florence 
without being impressed with the power of 
thought. For here have lived and died 
more great men than in any other place 
of Europe, perhaps of the world, and not 
only great men, but the greatest, in point 
of intellect, this earth has ever known,” 

In life these men moulded, directed, 
fashioned, not for one city or one epoch 
alone, but, as time lias proved, influencing 
the springs of thought for nations yet unborn, 
Michael Angelo, perhaps earth's greatest 
genius, was a son of Florence ; here he was 
born and here buried, lie chose the very 
spot in Santa Croce where he rvould lie, 
Cf diat from his tomb he might look out 
and see the dome he loved.” In beautiful 
marble, three figures mourn over his tomb, 
Painting, Sculpture, and*' Architecture. 
What a trio I 

But if monument means “something to 
remind,” tf a record of the past,” Michael 
Angelo's better monument is in the church 
of San Lorenzo, where is a chapel which 
he designed and fitted up for a reigning 
sovereign. Here are seven statues from 
the great sculptor’s own hand, four of them 
representing Day and Night, Evening and 
Dawn, considered by many his loveliest 
works. On this same chapel, as on another 
near by, built as a mausoleum of the Medici 
princes, have been lavished millions upon 
millions of dollars. The very walls are 
lined with precious stones, such as agate, 
onyx, chalcedony, lapis lazuli, and even 
jewels of unknown value. 

We recall a quiet Sabbath evening in 
Florence after a weary week of sight-seeing, 
when, turning over the old familiar hymn 
of the monk Bernard of Cluny, we read as 
if with new eyes and new understanding 
his vivid description of “ the one, the only 
mansion.” 

* € With jasper glow Lliy bulwarks. 

Thy streets with emerald blaze; 

The sardius and the topaz 
Unite in thee their rays. 

Thine ageless walls are bonded 
With amethyst unpriced ; 

The saints build up its fabric, 

But the corner-stone is Christ.” 
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St. John the Revelator first used this 
glowing language, but might not the very 
churches and cloisters in which the old 
monk dreamed of heaven have reflected 
the imagery and seemed to him, at least, 
no impossible exaggeration. 

It is not strange that Florence attracts 
to itself more and more a stream of visitors; 
some to linger for study and research, but 


the greater part to see, admire, and pass 
on, never to forget, but to bear in their 
hearts henceforth sweet hallowed memories 
of the few short days spent in exploring 
within and without the many charms which 
lie encompassed in the city which the 
Italians, while looking to Rome as their 
political centre, still love to call their a La 
Bella Firenze/ 1 



THE CAVE Of ADUELAM. 


hie hill country of Judea 
especially of the limestone 
region west of the Dead Sea, 
is punctured and perforated 
by many caves of greater or 
less extent, but none is so 
well known as the cave of 
Adu 11 am, rendered historic as 
the refuge of David and his 
hunted band of every one 
that was in distress, and every 
one that was in debt, and 
every one that was discontented, or, rather 
was “bitter of soul/' 

To understand the value of this refuge to 
David and his band, one must glance at 
the state to which the kingdom of Israel 
had been reduced under the reign of Saul. 
The sacred narrative of this time is more 
concerned with what pertains to the career 
of David, than with anything relating to 
the people at large, therefore we have few 
particulars of the nature of Saul’s govern¬ 
ment excepting as it had to do with David, 
but we may justly conclude that the man 
who could employ a savage Edomite to put 
to death the whole large family ^seventy 
persons in all—of the revered chief priests 
of the nation, merely because David had 
been unsuspectingly entertained for one 
night by them, they supposing that in 
ofibring hospitality to the king's son-in-law 
they were showing a kindness to the king 
himself, had not failed to make of himself 


a terror and an abhorrence to very many of 
his subjects. From the peculiarly envious 
character of Saul's disposition, and his great 
rapacity, it would naturally follow that while 
in the number of those who were in dis¬ 
tress, in debt, and bitter of soul, there were 
some whose crimes had made them out¬ 
laws, the larger part would be composed of 
those whose talents or position or wealth 
had made them shining marks for the 
jealous rage or the cruel greed of Saul, 
until they had become “ distressed,” and 
were all the more surely and deeply, in 
proportion to their elevation of character, 
made <£ bitter of soul/ 1 

The fact that many of the refugees were 
in debt is, under the circumstances, not at 
all to their discredit. In tyrannical, ex¬ 
tortionate governments like that of Saul 
of old, and of the Sultan to-day, the most 
respectable, honest, and wealthy of the in* f 
habitants may be forced into debt by the 
unjust exactions of the petty and the larger 
chiefs. Palestine is probably now governed 
much better than in the time of Saul, yet 
even now, owing to the tenure of land, the 
modes of raising taxes, and the claims of 
feudal chiefs, it is impossible for the vil¬ 
lagers to keep free from debt, either per¬ 
sonally, or as parts of a community laden 
with, heavy liabilities. 

Thus w*e need not imagine the cave ol 
Adullam to be the shelter of a lawless band 
of wilful robbers and murderers, but as the 
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refuge of the oppressed and persecuted who 
had lied io the standard of David as the 
only one under which they could hope to 
defend even their lives from the crafty 
cruelty of so relentless and unscrupulous 
a monarch as Saul* 

Desperate these refugees undoubtedly 
were, and probably forced to subsist by 
some sort of tribute levied in part from the 
enemies of their nation, and perhaps toe 
frequently from their own countrymen. But 
that they were no merely lawless set of 
robbers is proved by the assertions of 
NabaVs servants, u The men were very 
good unto us, and we were not hurt, 
neither missed we anything as long as we 
were conversant with them, when we were 
in the fields/" 

Most pictures of the entrance to the cave 
of Adullam, show the narrow, window-like 
aperture, which is its sole means of access 
from the outer world, but do not suffi¬ 
ciently display the difficult and dangerous 
character of the only path which leads to 
it. The character of some of the paths 
in this wild region can scarcely be con¬ 
ceived. The path to the cave—a mere 
narrow shelf, on which two cannot walk 
abreast—is on the one side overhung by 
gigantic clifls, and on the other itself over¬ 
hangs a gorge of frightful depth. At length, 
from a great rock hanging on the edge of 
this shelf, the visitor springs by a long leap 
into the low, window-like mouth of this 
historic cave, which opens into* the per¬ 
pendicular face of the cliff. From this 
point the explorer must creep, half doubled, 
for several rods before emerging into the 
first grand, lofty chamber of the cave which 
is then suddenly presented to him. 

No light from without penetrates this 
cavern, and the blaze of many torches 


serves only to render visible its damn and 
gloom. Bitterly ilhused indeed, as well as 
lion-hearted, must have been the hunted 
men and women who could have accepted 
the repulsive shelter of this dreary cavern. 
But once within it, they were safe from the 
attacks of every foe save famine, for two or 
three brave men could defend its entrance 
from a very host of enemies. 

Tradition claims this cave as a refuge for 
David at several critical points of his per¬ 
secuted youth, and there seems to be no 
reason to doubt that this is the <l hold TJ 
into which David retired “ with his father's 
house Jl and his faithful followers when he 
fled from Gath. David, the boy shepherd, 
leading his flocks over all these mountains, 
doubtless became early acquainted with the 
value of this cave as a stronghold, and 
knowing it so well, and how far it was from 
the usual haunts of Saul, what more natural 
than that lie should seek its chilly safety 
when he fled as a bird to the mountain? 

And what wonder that the songs of the 
warrior-poet sometimes partook of the wild 
and savage grandeur of the scenes in which 
so much of his poetic prime of life was 
passed? If we were to take from the 
Psalms all the allusions to fastnesses, 
strongholds, and rocks of refuge, and all 
the different metaphors and similes which 
were suggested to David by his emotions 
and adventures during his years of outlawry 
and of wandering, we should lose some of 
the most poetic passages of David, or any 
other poet. The li sweet singer of Israel, ,J 
like all other sweet singers since the world 
began, had to go through many a bitter, 
soul*torturing experience, and abide in 
many a gloomy cavern before the wild 
grape juice of his heart ripened Into the 
strong red wine of his song. 
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THE JAONKEYp OF INDIA. 


n Indian missionary gives the 
following interesting account 
of the monkeys of India 
I have spent many an hour 
in taking note of the mon¬ 
key’s sagacity, and in watch¬ 
ing his propensity for frolic 
and fun. In the morning of 
an Indian cold season the 
monkeys are always very 
listless, but as soon as they 
are warmed with the rays of 
they are as playful as kittens. 
They will jump over each other's backs, 
slap each other’s faces, pull each other's 
tails, and even make pretence to steal each 
other’s babies. 

The grey and the brown species are 
found nearly all over the continent of 
India; the former is more daring and 
destructive, and the latter more mis¬ 
chievous and cunning. They both form 
themselves into separate packs, or tribes, 
and rarely go beyond a certain boundary. 
They seldom migrate except it be for food 
or water in times of drought and scarcity. 
This wild citizenship seems to be respected, 
for they very rarely trespass on each other's 
ground. Each tribe has a leader, or king, 
which can easily be recognised, and from 
the 'manner in which he conducts himself, 
he is evidently aware of the dignity of his 
position. 

I have many times noticed how few 
males there are In the grey, or Honoomau 
tribe, and have been more than once assured 
by the natives that they are destroyed 
soon after birth. Like nearly all other 
wild animals, they have a keen sense of 
danger, and when a certain whoop is given, 
however scattered or tempted to stay, in a 
few moments they are hidden in the tops 
of the highest trees in the locality. They 
have the bump of destructiveness largely 
developed, and it is no small calamity when 


a tribe locates itself near a village. Scarcely 
anything in the shape of fruit or grain comes 
amiss to them, and when neither are to be 
had, in the hottest part of the year they 
eat the stems of the young leaves. When 
they commence upon a field of lentils, 
pulse, or peas, they always pluck up the 
plant by the root, pull off one pod, and 
then fling the plant away, so that it does 
not require many days to clear a whole field. 
Ripe mangoes have a special attraction, 
and it requires no small amount of vigilance 
to keep them away from the groves. 

Dogs, however strong and fleet, are oi 
very little use to drive them away, for the 
monkeys are sagacious enough to know 
that their safety is in keeping near the trees. 
When the dog has spent himself with bark¬ 
ing and screaming at the foot of the tree, 
a monkey will come down to the lowest 
branch and wag Ins long tail within a few 
inches of the dog's face, and when the 
poor dog .has retired, completely foiled, a 
monkey will soon be after him to tempt 
him to a second encounter. 

Mischief is certainly in their hearts, for, 
not content with stealing the produce of the 
gardens and fields, they will pull off the 
thatch from the native huts, fling the tiles 
from the better-built houses and shops to 
the ground, and we have even seen them 
try their best to rift the stones from the 
temples. A native town in one of the 
zemindary estates was so mutilated by 
them that it looked as if it had sustained 
a siege. 

Some years ago, after making our arrange¬ 
ments for our encampment at night, we 
constantly had our peaceful rest broken 
by a tribe of brown monkeys. They 
evidently thought that long possession had 
given them a prior claim to the grove. 
For our own comfort it was felt by all that 
some means must be adopted to drive them 
away. Accordingly, one was shot Death 
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was not instantaneous, and quite a number 
came around to see it die. They looked 
with startling interest into its face, but as 
soon as life was extinct they bounded 
away. Fear had fallen upon them all, and 
not a sound was heard from them during 
the night Early next morning they assem¬ 
bled in an adjoining field The sharp and 
quick manner in which they turned their 
faces first in this way and then in that was 
a sight not soon to be forgotten. They 
had instinct enough to see that their only 
safety would be in flight In the course of 
an hour the king headed the tribe, and 
away they went, and not a solitary monkey 
was seen in that region for years afterwards. 
The natives dared not openly commend us, 
but they were 2101 a little pleased that we 
had rid them of creatures so destructive to 
their homesteads. 

Some years after the above incident 
occurred w r e encamped on one of the rivers 
in Bengal In this neighbourhood the 
farmers had suffered so much in their fields 
from the Honoomau, or larger monkeys, 
that they came in a body and requested us 
to shoot one, with the hope that the rest 
w'ould take speedy flight. We were very 
reluctant to comply with their request, and 
only yielded to great importunity. Point¬ 
ing to their fields they had tilled and sown, 
and now completely destroyed, they asked 
us whether that was not sufficient to excite 
our sympathy ? The one they pushed me 
to shoot was pointed out to me, and when 
the creature fell dead on the ground 1 was 
told that “ I had shot the king !" and that 
before the day was over I should see a 
battle between this tribe and another not 
far away. The one whose king had been 
shot was called “the Hindoo tribe," and 
the other u the Mussulman tribe,” I re¬ 
garded the statement as of no more worth 
than some of the legends I had many times 
heard. But the day was not far gone before 
I heard a strange whoop and a shrill cry, 
and a mango grove close to our encamp¬ 


ment seemed literally alive. The ground 
was strewn with branches and leaves, and 
so much were the trees mutilated that there 
was no hope of fruit being gathered from 
them that year. The Mussulman tribe, 
with their king, gained the victory, and the 
kingless ones had to submit to the victors. 

The monkeys are very numerous in the 
sacred cities, and especially in Benares and 
Pooree. Within a few miles of the temple 
of Juggeraauth there are many hundreds, if 
not thousands. They arc so tame that they 
will come down from the trees and eat rice 
from the hands of the pilgrims. When the 
pilgrim presents his hand with the rice in it, 
the monkey seizes it with his left paw, and 
he will never let go his grip until he has 
taken every grain. Very few persons are 
injured by monkeys, biU they will some¬ 
times seize a basket, if there be fruit in it, 
when carried by a woman or child. The 
natives often say that 4 monkeys can do 
everything except talk, and they would do 
that were it not for the fear of being made 
to work 1 5 " 

No one who has ever seen the monkey 
department of the Zoological Gardens can 
possibly forget the extraordinary actions 
and antics of the monkey—now grotesque, 
now ridiculous, now disgusting, and anon 
most touchingly affecting. But, if thus 
amusing and instructive while 44 cribbed, 
cabined, and confined ” within the narrow 
limits of a cage, how much more so may 
we not expect them to be when in the en¬ 
joyment of that wild liberty in which they 
so exuberantly delight. Many owners, 
indeed, prefer never to teach their monkeys 
any tricks, rejoicing instead to watch their 
natural actions. You may see them 
quarrelling, making love, just as men do, 
and with all the passions—jealousy, love, 
anger—as strongly marked as In the human 
race. They have a language as distinct to 
them as ours is, and their womm are as 
noisy and disputatious as any fish fag in 
Billingsgate. 
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o country in the world !s 
more remarkable than Hol¬ 
land, By its geographical 
peculiarities it stands apart 
from all others, solitary and 
unique. Nearly the whole 
region lies below the level of 
the sea, whose struggling 
waters are barred out by im¬ 
mense dikes, many of 
which have existed from time 
immemorial. These huge 
ramparts of earth and stone, rising often 
forty feet above high water, with a broad 
roadway at the top, and made picturesque 
with trees, houses, and windmills, hedge in 
the Netherlands. The great H elder dike 
is six miles long, and descends into the sea 
two hundred feet, at an angle of forty de¬ 
grees. Standing on one side of this great 
embankment, one may hear on the other 
side the angry waves dashing high above 
his head. Notwithstanding the solidity of 
these structures, some terrible inundations 
are on record, the most destructive having 
occurred in the thirteenth century. When 
the Gulf of Dollart sprung into existence 
forty-five villages were submerged by the 
sudden encroachments of the sea. The 
Zuyder Zee, once a swampy lake commu¬ 
nicating with the sea attained its present 
form by the bursting in of resistless waters 
which flooded the surrounding country, de¬ 
stroying thousands of the inhabitants. 

But not against the sea alone do the Hol¬ 
landers need protection ; the rivers must be 
walled in, or they would overflow the whole 
country. In fact, the entire safety of the 
kingdom depends on its dikes. Great sums 
of money are expended in building and re¬ 
pairing these structures, and careful, scien¬ 
tific study and constant watchfulness are 
necessary to guard against the dangers of 
inundation. As Holland lies below the 
sea-level, there is no natural flow of rivers 


and brooks towards the sea, and, unless 
artificially removed, the rain would soon 
convert this low-lying country into a vast 
swamp. Consequently various means have 
been devised to carry off the surplus 
waters. For centimes Holland has been 
dotted over with hydraulic mills of every 
shape and size, forming a peculiar national 
architecture. A system of sluices is com¬ 
bined with the dikes as a means of defence 
—great masses of rock which defy the sea, 
gates which open and shut according to the 
changing winds and waves, with lifelike in¬ 
telligence. The Dutch keep up a constant 
warfare against their tireless enemy, the 
sea; over it they gain many victories, from 
it they wrest many possessions. Low, 
marshy lands —polders they are called—-are 
constantly being drained and brought into 
a high state of cultivation. Even lakes are 
thus converted into luxuriant pasture- 
grounds or made the site of flourishing vil¬ 
lages. Calm in feeling and slow in con¬ 
ception they may be, but the Dutch never 
recoil before obstacles. The art of drain¬ 
age has for them a supreme interest, as the 
safety of their country is the reward of suc¬ 
cessful hydraulic engineering. To save or 
recover their land from water is to them 
equivalent to a military conquest 
Some centuries ago four small lakes ex¬ 
isted near Haarlem, upon whose banks 
villages flourished. Gradually these lakes 
burst their bonds and united. As years 
rolled on this body enlarged and became a 
wild and turbulent sea, whose dashing waves 
e n dan gored 1 i fe a ad prop erty. I n va i n we re 
the embanking dikes strengthened. On 
November ^th, 1S36, the storm-enraged 
waters dashed overall obstacles and touched 
the very gates of Amsterdam. This event 
sealed the fate of Haarlem Lake. The 
lake had threatened the metropolis of the 
Netherlands, and the Dutch sentenced 
the lake to destruction. After much 
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profound study and many experiments, in 
1840 operations began. The dikes about 
the lake were doubly strengthened, and a 
new system of machinery applied to drain¬ 
ing it, and in 1S53 the great task was com¬ 
pleted. The Haarlem Lake was eighteen 
miles long, nine broad, and about fourteen 
feet deep. And now that large tract of 
land,reclaimed from the sea, is covered with 
vegetation, villages have sprung up, roads 
and canals stretch across it. For the Hol¬ 
landers make tlieir worst enemy their best 
servant, and tbe whole country is intersected 
with canals, which are the avenues of travel 
and traffic. 

The people of such a country must of 
necessity be sturdy, industrious, patient, 
and persevering. Such are the Hollanders. 
Frugality, simplicity, and a certain slow 
energy % characterize not only the wealthy 
merchant of Amsterdam and the rich Fries¬ 
land farmer, but also the labourers in peat- 
beds and the fishermen scattered in all 
tovyns bordering on the sea. Fishing, the 
old-time industry in Holland, has for ages 
been a chief means of support to the in¬ 
habitants, and the trade resulting from the 
famed Dutch herring fisheries has been to 
the Netherlands an element of its greatest 
prosperity. 

The fisher’s life, often wild and danger¬ 
ous, always uncertain and laborious, de¬ 
velops a sturdy and intrepid race. Peculiar 
characteristics mark the natives of each 
locality, which remain unchanged from age 
to age, children adopting the occupations 
and customs of their parents as a matter of 
course. \ 

Marken is one of \ three islands in the 
Zuyder Zee, which, according to tradition, 
are the last vestiges of a sunken continent. 
When we remember that centuries ago they 
were dismembered from the mainland by 
fearful inundations, and that the inhabitants 
have since then remained isolated, it does 
not seem strange that they have preserved 
their special modes of life, employments, 
and distinct physiognomy* The men live 
upon the sea; the women are thoroughly 
domestic, and rear their children with care. 


There is no change of fashion in Marken, 
the costume is the same for all, and the 
unique cap and peculiar arrangement of the 
hair are universal. It is said that the in¬ 
habitants of Marken are the unmixed de* 
scendants of the ancient Batavians, the 
ancestors of the Dutch. Poor but content¬ 
ed, industrious and fond of their homes, 
they live happily, nor ever think of aban¬ 
doning their island, though the fear of in¬ 
undation always hangs over them like a 
threatening cloud. 

The herring fishery of Holland centres at 
Vlaardlngen, not far from Rotterdam. Ever 
since the art of pickling herring was in¬ 
vented in the fourteenth century, this in¬ 
dustry has been regarded as an important 
branch of national commerce. Formerly 
the arrival of the first herring of the season 
was the occasion of a great festival. Even 
at the present time, the opening of the 
season is hailed with rejoicing, and the first 
fish caught are triumphantly presented to 
the king, who returns a handsome reward. 
The Vlaard in gen fishermen spend but a 
few weeks each year on shore ; they return 
from one voyage but to start on another ; 
while their wives find consolation in the care 
and love of their children at home. 

About three miles from the Hague is 
Sell even ingen, long a fishing village, now 
also a fashionable bathing-place. Connect¬ 
ed with the capital by a fine drive, it has 
naturally become a favourite resort during 
the summer, both for residents of the city 
and for foreigners. The transient visitor 
would not imagine that behind the elegant 
houses of Schevenmgen are concealed long 
rows of fishers 1 huts. Like every fishing 
population the natives of this place pre¬ 
serve tlieir original customs and costumes. 
The garb of the women is somewhat pecu¬ 
liar. They wear a short, bright-coloured 
petticoat, a gay bodice, with sleeves com¬ 
ing to the elbow, a large red-lined cape, and 
a fantastic bonnet of coarse straw, raised in 
front and behind, so that their fish basket 
rests easily on the head. 

Winter-life occupies a large place in the 
history of Friesland, one of the most north- 
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em provinces of Holland In this country 
of lakes, skating has been practised from 
the earliest ages, not merely as an amuse¬ 
ment, but from necessity. 

The Frison men are noted for their 
strength and bravery, as well as for their 
independent character; and the Frison 
women enjoy a wide reputation for personal 
beauty. The sledge used in this country 
retains its ancient form and fashion, and is 
often elaborately decorated and gaily 
painted. The Frison women are entirely 
at home on skates, gliding over the ice with 
incredible swiftness; and often, in small 
sledges, they steer themselves over the 
frozen waters by means of iron-pointed 
rudders. Throughout Holland the women 
of different provinces may always be recog¬ 
nised by the distinctive head-dress they 
wear. 

The gigantic engine ering feat recently 
projected, and for which preparations are 
now going on in Holland, illustrates the 
dauntless persistence with which the people 
of the Netherlands redeem their country 
from the grasping sea. When, after repeated 


encroachments, the terrible inundation in 
I2$2 destroyed seventy-two villages, and 
lodjOoo persons, turning the Lake of Flevo, 
and the surrounding country into the Zuv- 
der Zee, it surety seemed as if the sunken 
soil was for ever lost to Holland. But now 
it is proposed to construct an immense dike 
from Enkhuizen on the western shore of 
the Zuyder Zee to the Island of Urk, and 
thence to Fampen oil the eastern shore, a 
distance in all of twenty-five miles. The 
basin to be enclosed and drained comprises 
300 square miles, or about 500,000 acres. 

The bottom is rich alluvium, traversed 
by sand banks, one of which will serve as 
a foundation for the dike. When this great 
body of water is enclosed and pumped into 
the open sea, and the land drained by a 
network of watercourses and canals, nearly 
all of it will be suitable for cultivation. 
The time needful for accomplishing this vast 
undertaking is variously estimated at from 
twelve to twenty years ; and the expense 
will probably be not far from fifty millions 
of dollars. May the brave Hollanders 
succeed 1 



pLO^TINQ 


Iue island of Delos, in the 
Greek Archipelago, was tra¬ 
ditionally said to be floating 
on the surface of the water, 
an object of sport for the 
winds, at the mercy of the 
waves. It was the power of 
Neptune, the deity who pre¬ 
sided over the ocean, that 
rendered this spot stationary ; 
and in order that it might 
remain so, he begirt it by two 
other islands, Mycone and Gyaros, which, as 
it were, hem in the place. Extraordinary as 
this narrative may appear, we have accounts 
in modern times somewhat resembling it; 
we must except, however, the interposition 
of Neptune. Floating gardens are very 


common in New Spain, of which there are 
two kinds. One glides upon the water, 
wafted by the capricious winds; others are 
attached to the shore. The principal flowers 
and roots consumed in the city of Mexico 
are raised in these small gardens. Baron 
Humboldt states it to be a highly interesting 
spectacle to observe “ early in the morning, 
at sunrise, the provisions brought in by 
Indians, in rafts, descending the canals of 
Chaleo and Istacalco, In them are culti¬ 
vated beans, artichokes, and cauliflowers, 
while the edges are ornamented with rose 
bushes. The promenade in boats around 
these little islands is represented as being 
the most agreeable in the environs of Mexi¬ 
co. Should the proprietor of one of these 
erratic gardens find he has a disagreeable 
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neighbour, he unties the chain that fastens 
his property to the shore, and with his hut 
and his habitation floats wherever he pleases* 
In China these rafts or floating islands are 
formed on the surface of their numerous 
canals and rivers, the whole of which teem, 
as It were, with life and vegetation. 1 he 
ancient historians mention many of these 
curious islands, and the Greeks thought that 
the whole of the Cyclades once were float¬ 
ing* In the Tiber, the spot now occupied 
by the church of St. Bartholomew traces its 
origin to the circumstance of a quantity of 
corn, bound in sheaves, being thrown into 
the river by the indignant populace after the 
expulsion of Tarquin* The Tiber was at 
low water, the sheaves stuck in the mud, 
and when the river rose it deposited pieces 
of wood, trunks of trees, etc* At length an 
island became formed, which in the course 
of time was surrounded by a wall* 

Several floating islands are found in Lap- 
land* Near the Gothic fortress of Gastello 
Archione is a small lake containing several, 
formed of plants matted or joined together. 
The peasants get upon them, and with long 
rods navigate themselves about* There are 
several also in the lakes of Conracchia, 
Gerdan, and Kolk, in Gsnabruck ; and there 
is ore in a subterraneous lake in West Fries¬ 
land. Near St* Omer, in France, there are 
several, which move at the will of the neigh¬ 
bouring farmers, Who draw them near the 
shore to drive their cattle upon ; and having 
done so, they unloose the cords, and allow 
them to float at the discretion of the winds* 
A similar phenomenon is to be seen in Lake 
Dqchart, among the Grampian Mountains ; 
and a very remarkable one has within these 
thirty years three times emerged from the 


bottom of the Derwent, in the county of 
Cumberland* It is formed by the decaying 
aquatic plants. At the head of Esthwaite 
Lake, Hawkeshead, there is a smaller sheet 
of water, known by the name of the Priest* 
foot, but connected with the other lake by 
a small outlet Upon this there has been 
for many years a floating island, little noticed 
by tourists, and erroneously stated by some 
writers of “ Guides to the Lakes " not to 
move or sail with the wind* In contradic¬ 
tion to ill is, it was never known since first 
it became a floating island to have remained 
stationary, or to be fixed for any length of 
time, till a few years back, when the heavy 
floods lifted one half of it upon land* It 
was relaunched by some young men, who 
took advantage of the flood at that time to 
effect their purpose, and had the pleasure 
of sailing across the lake upon it* It was 
afterwards moved from one lake to the other 
four different times ; on one of its trips no 
less than fifteen persons were upon it It 
is thirty yards long by five broad, and 
covered with wood of various sorts, which 
supplies the place of soils* This curiosity 
has not probably its equal in the United 
Kingdom* In Guayaquil, In the kingdom 
of Quito; in the river Congo, on the western 
coast of Africa ; in the lake of Tivoli, near 
the hot baths of Agrippa, we find these 
roving lands. The Congo is said to carry 
floating islands sixty or seventy miles out 
at sea. There are many in the Nile* One 
appeared several times in the Sea of Azof, 
and in 1818 a small island emerged from 
the lake of Wallenstadt, in Switzerland, 
which had sunk a century before* On this 
occasion fetes on an extensive scale were 
given. 
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PUN1£HME|HT IN CHINA. 



a pita l punishment, 
as carried out in 
England, is thought 
Jjy many people to 
be both brutal and 
demoralising- If 
this be the case 
vhere the sad ceremony Is con¬ 
ducted with so much decency as 
in our own country, what must 
it be in China, where human 
life is so lightly valued? Accord¬ 
ing to law, but one day of exe¬ 
cution yearly is sanctioned at Pekin. But 
like all laws, this law lias exceptions. Thus, 
when the number of criminals condemned 
to death is so great that die prisons are full, 
partial executions take place from time to 
time. 

The great annual execution takes place 
towards November, with all the pomp and 
ceremony prescribed by the Chinese rites. 
The reader will easily conceive { says a 
traveller) that, finding myself in Pekin 
at the time of one of these executions, 
the curiosity of seeing the spectacle with 
my own eyes got the better of the horror 
that such a sight naturally inspires. 

Punctually at nine o'clock I was at the 
place of execution, which is situated out¬ 
side the limits of the Tartar town and in 
the Chinese quarter itself The space 
was kept clear by a number of lesser 
mandarins with brass buttons, dealing 
blows with their bamboos right and left 
among the too eager spectators who did 
not keep their proper distance, or who 
attempted to slip into the prohibited 
spaces. 

The criminals, to the number of eleven, 
were imprisoned in a sort of covered 
plaited cage which concealed them from 
the view of the crowd. From time to time 
there came a snatch of song or a violent 
exclamation from the cage—never a 


murmur, A special kind of brandy, made 
from rice, was distributed to those who 
asked for it. The cups from which the 
criminals drink are new, and are broken 
when once they have been used, 

A temporary pavilion had been erected 
for the mandarins who were to assist at 
the execution. The front part, open, 
disclosed to view a long table covered 
with a red cloth; behind were three large 
chairs destined for the exalted function¬ 
aries. This sort of tribunal was situated 
about half-way between the cage and the 
jjlace of execution, so that the criminals, 
as they went, had first to pass before their 
judges. 

A sudden thrill of excitement went 
tlirough the crowd. We saw the first 
criminal appear, three men were driving 
him before them. His hands were tied 
behind his back. His pale and emaciated 
features bore the traces of long suffering. 
A placard was fixed over his head, bearing 
his name and the crime he had committed. 
Mis guards made him kneel down before 
the mandarins. The president then went 
through the formality of ascertaining his 
Identity. 

u C/un pou dun n (Yes, or no ?) that is, 
“Are you, yes or no, lie who answers to 

the name of —-? n 

Chen ” (yes), answered the prisoner. 

His sentence was then read, and his 
guards led him towards the executioner. 

In this brief journey from the prison 
to the executioner all the upper part of 
the prisoner’s clothing is violently torn off, 
so that he arrives before the executioner 
naked to the waist. An assistant then 
puts across his mouth a cord, which is 
passed round to the back of the head and 
tied to the hair, after which, throwing 
him upon his knees, he holds the cord 
in front of the criminal, while a second 
assistant holds him by the body. The 
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operator holding the cord is, after the 
executioner himself, the most important 
personage in a Chinese execution. The 
tug he gives, at the moment the sword 
comes down, is supposed to facilitate in 
a great measure the work of decapitation. 
Two other assistants then pull the 
prisoner's knees apart, so as to bring his 
body nearer to the earth* Lastly the 
executioner comes forward, armed with 
a sword having a blade of excessive 
thickness and weight Seizing the weapon 
with both hands, he swings it high in the 
air, taking his time deliberately, then 
letting it fall, at one blow he severs the 
head from the trunk— whereupon the 
assistants shout together, u C/iao-fchi / " 
(Here is the head of the rebel 1) 

To hear these cries following im¬ 
mediately upon the dull thud of the 
sword coming down upon the prisoner's 
neck—to see the blood rushing in a 
boiling jet from the body — are horrible 
sensations, never to be forgotten. 

An assistant then took up the head 
of the criminal, and untying the cord 
therefrom, carried it by the hair to where 
the mandarins sat He stopped about 
ten steps from the tribunal \ then rushing 
lorward, he knelt down, and holding up 
the bleeding trophy at arm’s length, cried 


“ Chao khi taol " (The rebel’s head is 
cut off 1) 

lie then rose, and going to the body 
threw the head beside it. 

The second prisoner who made his 
appearance was a Chinese Mahometan r 
condemned for having fabricated counter¬ 
feit official seals. His bearing was a 
singular contrast to* that displayed by the 
first criminal* Far from being driven 
along by the assistants, it was he who 
led them. With head erect and un¬ 
daunted looks, he came along chanting 
hymns. To the questions addressed to 
him by the mandarins he replied calmly 
and submissively, and continued his way, 
resuming in a vibrating voice his 
interrupted hymn. A few steps from the 
executioner a man forced his way through 
the crowd, and approaching the prisoner,, 
whispered a few words to him and then 
disappeared A ray of joy lit up the face 
of the criminal, his eyes beamed fervently 
and with fresh ardour he struck up another 
hymn, only cut short by the executioner's 
blade. 

There were yet nine criminals to be 
executed, but this sight was too much 
for me, and I hurried away, unable to 
bear any longer the contemplation o$ 
this horrible spectacle* 



LIFE IN Z;ULULAjm 


UR South African possessions, 
like most of our young colo¬ 
nies, seem destined to give 
the Imperial Government not 
a little trouble. Hardly had 
we emerged from a war with 
the Kaffirs, than we were 
f tv> Tinged into a conflict with 
an enemy whose warriors 
were far more numerous and 
warlike, and certainly not less 
ferocious. The piece of coast laud on the 


north-east of Africa, between Natal and 
Amatonga, is known as Zululand. Its pre¬ 
sent monarch, Cetewayo, or Ketsdxwayo, 
can dispose of some 40,000 or 50,000 
soldiers, drilled after a fashion and mostly 
armed with English weapons and ammu¬ 
nition, It was with that potentate that we 
became embroiled. The events 01 the 
campaign, the unfortunate affair at Isam 
data, the brilliant victories at Rorke's 
Drift and other points, are matters of his¬ 
tory; and it only remains for us now to 
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give a brief account of the country where 
the British arms sustained such signal and 
unexpected reverses. 

Zulu land is a rectangular tract of country * 
having Natal on the west, the Transvaal on 
the north, Amatonga on the north-east, and 
on the east the Indian Ocean. Its area 
in round numbers is estimated at 15,000 
square miles, and its population at 300,000. 
The country is described by competent 
authorities to be healthy, though fevers of a 
mild type are prevalent in parts of the coast 
district. 

The seasons there are reversed. Winter 
commences in March and lasts till Septem¬ 
ber ; the summer, on the other hand, being 
from September to March. Droughts, it is 
said, are unknown, the average rainfall 
being about thirty inches per annum. The 
winter is the dry season. During the sum¬ 
mer the rivers generally are much swollen, 
owing to the very violent thunderstorms, 
accompanied by heavy rain, which often 
render the streams entirely unfordable for 
weeks. 

The country, whose features in many re¬ 
spects resemble those of Natal, may be 
divided into three separate districts, which 
run north and south. The coast district is 
low, hot, and unhealthy. It is intersected 
with swamps and lagoons, covered with 
dense scrub, and is well-nigh uninhabitable. 
About fifteen miles from the sea the land 
begins to rise in terraces, which are covered 
with rich grass, and broken up by low 
ranges of mountains, which gradually re¬ 
cede to the westward, forming continuous 
chains of well-wooded mountains, some 
rising to an altitude of upwards ,of 3000 
fe e t above sea-leve 1 . Th es e ar e i ntersec te d 
by numerous rivers, which generally run 
from west to cast. There are, as in Natal, 
very extensive forests in the country. The 
trees are large, and their wood valuable. 
As a rule, the banks of the rivers are clothed 
with thick bush, while many of the higher 
mountains are well wooded. 

When we add that the communications 
with the interior are mere cart-tracks lead¬ 
ing to the kraals or villages, of which the 


kings kraal at Undini forms the capital ol 
the country, it will be seen that it requires 
considerable military skill to carry on a 
campaign in Zululand with raw European 
troops. 

As to the Government, it is a pure des¬ 
potism. The king’s word is a law, and the 
atrocities perpetrated under his rule are 
only rivalled by those in which the King of 
Dahomey delights. A traveller who had 
the privilege of paying a visit to Undini, 
describes the state of the capital as shock¬ 
ing, This was in the time of Panda, 
Cetewayo’s predecessor, and there is no 
reason to believe that matters have im¬ 
proved since. 

Sleeping (says the writer, an old Cape 
colonist} in the centre of the Zulu capital, 
one might reasonably have expected to pass 
a quiet night. But to my great surprise 
our rest was continually broken by howls 
and cries more hideous and loud than 
hitherto, of all sorts of wild beasts, 
evidently close at hand and fighting over 
their prey. We breakfasted shortly after 
daybreak, and went up to Panda’s kraal to 
see whether anything further was expected 
of us, and, if not, to obtain permission 
to depart upon our journey. Panda 
immediately called an umdoma , and 
directed him to go with us. Without loss 
of time we gathered our attendants together, 
packed up our goods, and started off, the 
umdoona leading the way at a brisk pace 
to the northward. 

As we laboriously skirted the rear oi 
the hill I turned to look at the precipice 
and the valley below, and as I did so my 
companion said, “Now you see Panda’s 
slaughterhouse," I asked for an explana¬ 
tion. “ That is where the bodies of all his 
victims are thrown," said lie; w I would 
not go through that valley for a pension." 
«Why not?" I asked. “See the bones 
down there, picked clean by tigers and 
other beasts l" he answered, “ Why, the 
place is as full of hyenas, leopards, and 
wolves as it can be ; and if Panda had not 
had an entertainment lately they would 
make it too warm foT us. But push on ; 
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don't let that fellow see us looking* They 
don’t want us to see what bloodthirsty 
wretches they are/ 1 This, then, was the 
explanation of the bowlings which had kept 
me awake in the night* I turned away 
with a shudder; only too glad to leave 
such a valley of death behind. 

It seems that the king had had what is 
called a “smelling out, 11 a process which we 
shall now describe. The king may find an 
occasion fora <£ smelling out n in more ways 
than one. Sometimes it is when one of his 
wives dies; but more often when one of 
his chiefs is getting powerful or wealthy, 
and jealousy or greed prompts to destroy 
him and confiscate his property. But as 
it might be unwise to do so openly, he 
resorts to artifice. He first summons a 
Mooty-mimtoo, or doctor, saying that he or 
one of his wives is sick* The Mooty- 
muntoo then says the patient is bewitched 
by one of his chiefs, and the king sends 
commands to all his chieftains to appear 
before him on a certain day. On the day 
appointed a huge fire is made on the hill¬ 
side, and the chiefs squat round in a semi¬ 
circle, surrounded by the whole army* The 
king sits in the centre irt state, with a select 
few oF his most trusted chiefs standing 
behind his chair. The Mooty-muntoo then 
enters the circle* Over his shoulders he 
wears a tiger-skin, and from a string round 
his waist several strips of tiger-cat skin are 
suspended, together with a monkey-skin 
bag containing medicinal herbs. Around 
bis neck he hangs the teeth and claws of 
various wild beasts, and on his arms and 
ankles he wears rings of brass wire, beads, 
etc. His body and face are painted in 
streaks with red and blue coloured clays, 
and in his hair he wears feathers of various 
kinds. He approaches the fire, and throws 
some herbs upon it, and, as they burn, 
gradually works himself into a state of great 
excitement, gesticulating, dancing, jumping, 
mumbling, and shouting in turns. This 
performance he keeps up for about half an 
hour; and then he suddenly stops, and 
strikes his head with his hands, and appears 
to have received an inspiration. Then he 


begins to move slowly round the outside of 
the circle, waving a short stick, and smell¬ 
ing at the neck of each chief as he comes 
to him. Sometimes he will pretend to have 
great difficulty in discovering the culprit; 
going round two or even three times, until 
at last he points him out, shouting wildly 
“ Nahugu i} —“There it is.” Instantly the 
disaffected one is seized by the executioner, 
and carried to a spot within respectful dis¬ 
tance of the king, and there pinioned. A 
skinropeis then twisted onceround his neck, 
Zulus holding each end of the rope, and, at 
a signal from the king a third man advances, 
and, with a nobcarry (a short, heavy, iron- 
wood bludgeon, with an immense knob at 
the end), strikes the rope sharply near the 
victim’s head, dislocating his neck. Then 
the body is thrown over the precipice. A 
chosen band of warriors is at once des¬ 
patched to destroy the dead man's kraal. 
Timing their journey so as to arrive there 
at daybreak, when all the inhabitants are 
asleep, they set fire to all the huts, and as 
the terrified people rush out they are ruth¬ 
lessly murdered, the young unmarried 
women alone being spared* With these, 
the cattle, and whatever other valuables 
they find at the kraal, the warriors hasten 
back to the king. He will then, after ap¬ 
propriating such as take his fancy, divide 
the girls amongst the chiefs who have been 
engaged upon the undertaking, who keep 
them as slaves, but the cattle he keeps for 
himself only. 

It is by such acts as these that the petty 
chiefs are held in subjection* Very fre¬ 
quently tortures of the most revolting kind 
are inflicted, and men sacrificed, merely for 
the purpose of giving amusement to the 
king. One of the most popular methods 
of torture is this An ant-hill is found, and 
either a hole is dug to the depth of about 
four feet, in which the victim is to be fixed 
in an upright position, or a sort of shallow 
grave is prepared, and the man fastened in 
it upon his back. After covering him from 
head to foot with wild honey, long pegs of 
some hard wood are driven through his 
hands and feet into the ground. The ants, 
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most acceptable. If the munificent people 
of England were only aware of the wants 
of this most deserving little colony, they 
would not long go unsupplied* I would 
suggest that anything desired to be sent be 
addressed to the care of the Admiral on 
this station, either at Coquimbo or Vancou¬ 
ver Island, to go by first man-of-war. If 
sent by any private ship, goods may never 
reach* Finally, I submit to their lordships 
that when the service will admit it Is de¬ 
sirable that a ship of war should visit Pit¬ 
cairn annually, and I propose to cause this 
to be done during the remainder of my 
command* I submit also that this small 
colony is deserving such attention and 
encouragement as Pier Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment may think fit to hold out to it. Her 
Majesty the Queen does not, I believe, 
possess in any' part of the world more loyal 
ano affectionate subjects than this little 
knot of settlers* I may here observe that 
a notion appears to prevail among the Pit¬ 
cairn islanders that Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment are displeased with them for having 
returned from Norfolk Island (which, as 
their lordships are aware, they did in two 
parties, the first in 1859, and the rest, I 
think, in 1864), although their return was, 

I believe, at their own expense, and they 
have since been no burden to the Crown. 
This notion, whence received I know not, 

I ventured to affirm was without foundation, 
feeling assured that Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment would rather honour them for prefer¬ 
ring the primitive simplicity of their native 
island to either the dissolute manners of 
Otaheite or even the more civilized but less 
pure and simple ways of Norfolk Island* 
No one acquainted with these islanders 
could fail to respect them* A religious, in¬ 
dustrious, happy, and contented people, 
they will lose rather than gain by contact 
with other communities*” 

At once and completely the genealogy 
of the Pitcairn islanders becomes patent to 
a generation which had well-nigh forgotten 
their existence. These unsophisticated peo¬ 
ple are the lineal descendants of the muti¬ 
neers of the Bounty and of the dark and 


docile spouses whom they brought from 
Otaheite to the secluded island where they 
hoped to elude the terrible vengeance of the 
laws which they had violated when they 
betrayed their colours and rose in revolt 
against their captain. Never, perhaps, was 
so great a crime so signally and so beauti¬ 
fully expiated* Christian, the moody mas¬ 
ter's mate, who was the ringleader in the 
mutiny, and was mainly instrumental in 
casting Captain Bhgh and Ins few faithful 
followers adrift in an open boat, lived in his 
remote exile to become a shining light and 
example of virtue and piety; while the reck¬ 
less “Jack Adams,” who, at the death of 
Christian, succeeded him as the ruler of the 
little band of refugees, and who lived until 
1828, was loved and revered as “Father 
Adams;” and in the house which fie built 
for the purpose Divine worship Is still cele¬ 
brated* 

The repentance of the Bounty mutineers 
seems to have been of the most unfeigned 
and practical nature, and has often been 
cited by the opponents of capital punish¬ 
ment as an illustration confirming the axiom 
that the worst use to which a man can be 
turned is to hang him* The men who 
mutinied against Captain Bligh would have 
had but a short shrift had they been cap¬ 
tured by a cruiser ere they reached Otaheite* 
As it turned out, some of their companions 
whom they left behind on emigrating to 
Pitcairn's Island were not so fortunate as 
they* These wretched men were discovered 
early In the century by Her Majesty's ship 
Pandora , and brought home for trial* They 
were confined, heavily ironed, in a cage on 
board the ship of war; and u Pandora's box ” 
was the name given, in cruel derision, to 
the den. The Pandora suffered all but 
total shipwreck at sea,,and some of the 
miserable mutineers were drowned. The 
survivors, on reaching Portsmouth, were 
tried by court-martial, and condemned to 
death; and, although the capital penalty 
was only Inflicted in two or three instances, 
the mutiny of the Bounty was still sternly 
requited* A brighter fate befel the con¬ 
tingent who reached Pitcairn* 
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UKGOS is a city of great inte¬ 
rest in every way. Situated on 
the high road from Madrid 
to Tar is, it has an active 
trade in wool and woollen 
fabrics. Its cathedral is one 
of the finest in Spain, or even 
in Europe. It was begun to 
be built in 1221, and is of 
white marble, in the form 
of a Latin cross, being about 
300 feet long by 200 broad. 
At first view one is almost bewildered by 
tiie spires and pinnacles which rise into 
the air. From the hill overlooking the 
town it forms a magnificent pile of massive 
tqwers, surmounted by light, airy tracery, 
in which the solid stone has been wrought 
into the finest lace work. The nearer ap¬ 
proaches are disappointing, from the mean 
and beggarly houses which crowd upon and 
obstruct the main edifice in every direction* 
But on entering it one is literally dazzled 
by the elaborate richness of the gilded car¬ 
vings, The whole interior may be said to 
present one uninterrupted mass of florid 
decoration of the most faultless design. 
Notwithstanding the gorgeous and elabo¬ 
rate richness of the painting, carving, and 
gilding, there is nothing tawdry or in bad 
taste. This is due partly to the massive 
grandeur and vast size of the edifice, partly 
to the fact that the brilliancy of the colours 
has been subdued by age, and partly to the 
general sombre tone which modifies with¬ 
out impairing the richness of the general 
effect. The afternoon sun streaming 
through the windows of the principal 
tower upon the magnificent rctabla , which 
glows with light and colour, whilst the rest 
of the cathedral is in deep shadow, pro¬ 
duces an effect which once seen can never 
be forgotten. 

Burgos is believed by antiquarians to be 
of Roman origin; but, after the most care¬ 


ful research, it is scarcely possible to trace 
its existence farther back than the reign of 
Alphonse I. of Asturias and Leon, who 
colonised part of the territory around it, 
which territory then began to assume the 
modem name of Castile. Some of the 
new settlers or colonists having constructed 
a few habitations on the fine banks of the 
Arlan2a and Arlanzon, formed six boroughs, 
or rather hamlets, vestiges of which are 
still visible. These were incorporated into 
a single, or rather collective, borough, and 
Alphonso III, directed that, in the year 
S84 of the Christian era, a castle should 
be built on a commanding hill on the right 
bank of the Arlanzon. 

In process of time the Moors receded 
farther and farther to the south of Burgos, 
and the higher parts of the town were 
gradually abandoned for a lower and more 
convenient situation towards the plain ; so 
that the street which Is now the highest was 
formerly the lowest of the city, and 
anciently this was probably the best, since 
in it the leading native patriots — Fern an 
Gonzalez and the Cid—had once their 
palaces. A triumphal arch in honour of 
the former, and the mausoleum of the 
latter, now mark the locality which was 
formerly covered by these structures. 

As long as Burgos, alternately with To¬ 
ledo, was favoured by the presence of its 
sovereign, commerce flourished, industry 
was excited, and manufactures were multi¬ 
plied. Its crowded fairs displayed wealth 
and prosperity, and it was the entrepot of 
all the trade that was carried on from the 
interior of Spain with the several ports on 
the Bay of Biscay. It was, moreover, the 
residence of an important ** factory ** 01 
many foreign merchants, and the once 
famous Segovian cloth was transmitted 
from this city to every quarter of Europe. 
But when Charles V. removed the seat of 
royalty, in the beginning of die sixteenth 
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century, to Madrid, its prosperity began to 
decline, and in three generations it was so 
impoverished and depopulated that its 
former 40,000 inhabitants and upwards 
dwindled to 9,000 and less, leaving to 
Burgos the bare honour of being the capi¬ 
tal of Old Castile. 

Burgos h a very irregular city, partly 
surrounded by ancient walls. The Arlan- 
zon is crossed, as it flows close by these, 
by three stone brklgeSj which lead to the 
suburbs* There 5 s a beautiful promenade, 
which is enlivened by the intermixture with 
it of well-planned gardens and fountains. 
There is another promenade adapted for 
use and pleasure in the winter. Some of 
the streets are narrow and crooked, but 
others are wide and spacious. There are 
numerous squares in tlie middle of the 
city, the most noteworthy of which is sur^ 
rounded by a piazza, which is supported 
by lofty pillars, and in the centre is a statue 
of Charles III* There are also other 
statues which adorn the public places, and 
many of die fountains are real ornaments 
to the city. 

Much is said in die history of Burgos 
about the Cicl,—the great patriot and 
liberator,—who did his utmost to free his 
country from the thraldom of the Moors. 
In this he, to a large extent, succeeded. 
He had a son, but he was slain in battle* 
He left behind hint two daughters, one of 
whom was married to the Count of Barce¬ 
lona, the other to an Infant of Navarre, 
through die latter of whom the kings of 
Spain, and several royal houses of Europe, 
claim kindred with this their illustrious 
ancestor. 

The noble cathedral has been in more 
imminent risk of destruction than is com¬ 
monly known. One of the very few sur¬ 
viving actors in the famous siege of Burgos 
by the Duke oi Wellington was the veteran 
Sir John Burgoyne, who, having fought 
under Sir John Moore at Coruna, com¬ 
manded the artillery through the Peninsular 
War. He related that, during the siege, a 
party of French tirailleurs stationed in the 
spires and towers of the cathedral, picked 


off the British officers and men with their 
rifles whenever they exposed themselves. 
The fine and delicate tracery of stonework 
in which the marksmen were placed pro¬ 
tected them from musketry. They could 
only be dislodged by cannon, which would 
have brought down the edifice in mins. It 
was a matter of anxious discussion amongst 
the artillery officers whether it would not 
be needful to commit this act of vandalism 
in order to preserve their men* The troops 
at the front, whose lives were exposed, 
began to complain of the delay in carrying 
into execution the requisite measures for 
their protection* It had become necessary 
to take immediate action in the matter, 
when a change in the position of affairs 
relieved the officers in command of the 
painful necessity, and sav&I the cathedral. 

The city of Burgos is a perfect type of 
Spanish poverty and retrogression. Dull, 
dirty, and dilapidated, without trade or 
manufactures of any importance, it swarms 
with idlers and beggars. There are hun¬ 
dreds of starving hi dal goes in the streets, 
whose only apparent business in life is to 
promenade to and fro, carefully adjusting 
the capa of their capacious cloaks, so as 
to screen themselves from every breath of 
wind* It is curious to watch one of these 
stately gentry solemnly pause before coming 
to the corner of a street, in order to re¬ 
arrange his mantle against the new current 
of air to which he Is about to expose him¬ 
self. To the true Castilian nothing seems 
so dreadful as fresh air—unless, perhaps, it 
be fresh water. It used to be said that 
every drop of water that came into Madrid 
was drunk* Even the beggars of Burgos 
stalk about, with a stately stride, muffied up 
to the eyes in tattered and threadbare 
cloaks, which they adjust with as much care 
as do their betters. They swarm in all the 
streets* They crowd all the approaches to 
the cathedral. They line the flights ot 
steps which lead up to it* They hang 
about the doors. They pounce upon the 
visitor from behind the columns in tht 
interior. How and where they live Is a 
mystery* 
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AN EXCITINQ ESCAPE pF^OJVl PARI£. 


n Sunday, the 4th of Septem¬ 
ber, the Empress had her last 
official interview with Count 
Palikao, who told her that 
lie and his colleagues, and the 
whole Assembly, had been 
driven out by the mob, and 
that the Extreme Left and 
the mob had gone to the 
Hotel de Ville, to proclaim a 
Republic, and themselves its 
Ministers, with General Trochu for Presi¬ 
dent and Commander-in-Chief. The Count 
declared his willingness to see what could 
be done, if a reasonable number of troops 
could be found who might be depended 
upon to make a stand for her* The 
Empress replied promptly and firmly, that 
not one drop of blood should be shed for 
her or for her family. She resolved to 
depart at once, if it were still possible. 

By this time it was about 3,30 in the 
afternoon, and the crowd which had 
gathered round the palace already filled 
the palace grounds. The old Tuileries 
resembled a gigantic ship in a heavy sea. 
The roar of the human billows echoed 
through the deserted lulls and apartments. 
Voices could be heard on the main stair¬ 
case, and the clatter of muskets on the 
stones below. The flag on the cupola had 
been hauled down, perhaps in the hope of 
diverting the attention of the mob, by 
suggesting that the Empress had already 
got away. But it had no such effect; the 
voices and tramp of footsteps came nearer 
and nearer—there was not a moment to 
lose. Accompanied by Madame le Breton, 
sister to General Bourbaki, Prince Metter- 
nidi, M, Nigra, and a few members of her 
household, the Empress began her attempt 
to escape. 

To reach the street through the court¬ 
yard, which was divided by an iron fence 
from the Place du Carrousel, was impossible, 


for the Place was full of people. They 
were obliged to return, and to hurry along 
the whole length of the Gallery of the 
Louvre, The party by this time had 
dwindled down to the Empress, Madame 
le Breton, and the two foreign ministers ; 
the others had dispersed to seek safety in 
their own way. 

The Empress and her friends reached 
the door opening into the Place St. Germain 
rAuxerrois, opposite the church of that 
name. Outside the gate there is a short 
passage, with a tall iron railing on each side r 
leading to the street Bht that street was- 
full of people crying (t Dkhmnce / ” and 
u Vive la Rtpuhlique /** The little party 
paused and hesitated before they ventured 
to open the door; but there was nothing to 
be done, except to go forward. 

The crowd could be heard behind them ; 
to return, would have been to hill into their 
hands. The venture must be made. The 
gentlemen opened the door cautiously* 
looked out into the street with dismay, 
and the two ladies stepped forward. They 
were not studiously disguised; indeed,, 
they were too thinly veiled, for one of the 
inevitable gamins 9 either in jest or mischief, 
catching sight of the ladies, cried out, 
“ The Empress ! ” 

Fortunately, no one heeded the cry, and 
still more fortunately, a close fiacre was 
drawn up by the kerbstone of the pavement. 
The Empress and Madame le Breton 
entered it, and giving a fictitious address to 
the driver, rode away in safety. 

It was a most critical moment, and one 
shudders to think of what would have 
been the fate of these two women if they 
had fallen into the hands of that excited 
mob. The recollection of a narrow escape 
gives one a pang of terror sharper than any 
felt during the danger itself. 

The perils of the Empress were not yet 
over; as they drove down the Boulevard 
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Haussman the Empress asked her friend if 
she had any money, as she herself had not 
her purse. Madame le Breton brought out 
hers, and found that it contained three 
francs only, and then the terror seized them 
that they would not have enough to pay the 
driver. They decided to alight at once, to 
avoid all danger of a dispute, and they 
pursued their way on foot to the house of 
Dr. Thomas W. Evans, the celebrated 
American dentist. 

They .had to wait like all other visitors 
until he could see them. Some time 
elapsed before they were called, and then, 
being ushered into the presence of the 
doctor, Madame le Breton closed the door 
and turned the key, and warning the doctor 
to in alee no exclamation that might be 
heard, she introdufced the Empress, and 
told him they had come to seek protection 
under his roof until they could leave Paris, 

Dr, Evans was more astonished than 
might have been expected, for, engrossed 
in his patients, he was ignorant of the 
sudden and complete change of affairs. At 
first he could not believe that there were 
any grounds of alarm for the personal 
safety of Her Majesty. He asked the 
ladies to remain, and putting on his hat, 
he went into the streets for a short time. 

On his return he was quite convinced 
that the Empress had not left the palace a 
moment too soon. He behaved like a 
most loyal and gallant gentleman, count¬ 
ing the risk to himself as nothing. Pie 
desired them to remain his guests until such 
time as he could compass means to get 
them out of Paris. 

Fortunately, two ladies (strangers to his 
servants) were expected to arrive in the 
course of a few days. The Empress and 
Madame le Breton were to personate these 
ladies—arrived unexpectedly. Mrs. Evans 
was in the country, and the Empress, as an 
invalid, kept her room. 

As soon as it was practicable, the doctor 
went out in his carriage, ostensibly to 
pay professional visits, as usual, but in 
reality to prepare the way for passing the 
barriers. 


Pie drove to the Pont dc Neuilly, where 
he was stopped and questioned; he declared 
he was going to see a patient, and ought 
neither to be stopped nor questioned. He 
announced his name and profession. One 
of the guards recognised him, and said he 
ought to be allowed to pass without ques¬ 
tion or passport The doctor begged them 
to look at him well, that they might recog¬ 
nise him, as he would probably have 
occasion to pass and re-pass the barrier 
frequently. He drove on, and returned 
after a white without hindrance. 

The Empress and Madame le Breton re¬ 
mained at the doctor's house. The doctor 
put his wife's wardrobe at their disposal, as 
they had escaped without any provision or 
necessaries. 

When Dr. Evans considered that the 
barrier might be passed by him with toler¬ 
able safety, he informed his guests of Iris* 
plan. The Empress was to be a highly 
nervous patient whom he was taking to a 
malson dc sante; Madame le Breton was 
the friend who had charge of her. On 
reaching the barrier the carriage was 
stopped, to account for the doctor s com¬ 
panions. Pie pointed to the Empress, and 
made a sign that she was a person of 
unsound mind, who must not be excited or 
alarmed. The guards, who recognised 
Dr. Evans, courteously drew back, and 
made amicable signs of wishing him a safe 
journey. 

This first danger passed, the carriage 
proceeded to St, Germains and Maunt, 
There the doctor drove to an hotel, and 
having told the proprietor that one of the 
ladies in the carriage was a patient whom 
he was taking to a mats on dc sante , requested 
him to find a room that could not be over¬ 
looked, and furnished with shutters to the 
window arid locks to the door—a request 
which was very willingly obeyed—and here 
the Empress and her companion gladly took 
refuge while the doctor and the friend who 
accompanied him went out to make 
arrangements for continuing the journey. 
He sent his own carriage and horses back 
i to Paris, 
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After their departure he engaged another 
carriage and pair, with a careful driver, to 
be ready to start In an hour for a certain 
chateau belonging, as the doctor said* to a 
relative of the afflicted lady. 

While the fresh carriage was being 
prepared, he returned to his charges and 
made them take some refreshment. The 
Empress was told of the destination of the 
carriage, and she was desired to show a 
great objection, and to become so angry 
and restive that the route would have to be 
changed for another, which the doctor 
would give at the proper rime. After they 
had left the hotel and proceeded some 
distance on their road, the Empress began 
a lively quarrel with the doctor, and the 
altercation between the u insane lady v and 
her friends became so violent that the 
doctor desired the carriage to stop, and 
tried to persuade the lady to alight and 
walk a little, which she refused to do, 
and objected vehemently to going in 
the direction of the chateau, whither she 
seemed to know they were taking her. 
The driver remonstrated, and said his 
horses would take fright if sCich a clamour 
were continued, upon which the doctor, 
apparently driven to despair, ordered the 
horses* heads to be turned and driven to 
the town on the next stage, where the 
carriage Mas sent back. 

The same precautions were used at the 
hotel as before. Another carriage and 
driver were procured, and the party pro¬ 
ceeded on their journey towards their real 
destination, which was Deauville, where 
Mrs. Evans was then staying for the benefit 
of the sea air. 

At each stage a fresh driver and carriage 
were hired and the other sent back. The 
party had one or two very “ narrow 
escapes,” but the Empress was more 
fortunate than Marie Antoinette and the 
royal family in their attempt to escape. 
She was never recognised, and at the end of 
two days, fatigued and harassed, and with 
dangers and difficulties still before them, 
but so far safe, the little party arrived at 
Deauville, and drove to the apartments of 


Mrs. Evans, Here the ladies remained, 
and found such repose as they were 
capable of taking; while the doctor, 
accompanied by his friend, went to see 
rvliat means existed to enable them to leave 
the port and cross the Channel. 

There were two yachts at anchor in 
the harbour. They first w'ent on board the 
larger of the two, but the owner was absent. 
They then went to the Gazelle ; it belonged 
to Sir John Burgoyne, Bart. On telling 
him their story, and begging him to give a 
passage to the Empress and her friend, he 
at first absolutely refused to be mixed up 
in the matter—having possibly some fear 
that it might somehow become a source of 
national complication; but the perilous 
situation of the fugitives was urged, and it 
was insisted that all risl^ should be run to 
perform an act of common humanity. Sir 
John at length consented, only stipulating 
that the Empress and her friends should 
not come on board until the last possible 
moment before the vessel was ready to sail, 
in order to avoid the danger of the yacht 
being detained if attention ^vere attracted 
to her passengers. 

It was a prudent arrangement, fer vague 
suspicions M r ere afloat in the town, and the 
Gazelle received visitors who were not 
“welcome guests ;” but as no one was on 
board save the rightful owner and his crew, 
the baffled searchers went their way; the 
Empress and Madame le Breton, accom¬ 
panied by Dr, Evans, got safely on board, 
and the Gazelle set sail. 

The perils by land were over, but the 
perils by sea had yet to be encountered. 
A fearful tempest arose, the most terrible 
and destructive that had for a long time 
been known in the Channel. 

It was in that same storm that the fine 
ironclad the Captain went down with her 
commander and all her men : a catastrophe 
Tvhicli moved the heart of England more 
than the loss of a battle. The commander 
who then perished was the son of the 
venerable Field-Marshal Sir John Bur* 
goyne. 

The little Gazelle behaved gallantly, but 
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the peril was fearful. The ladies were 
lashed in their berths and there remained 
during the whole passage. At midnight all 
hope of saving either the vessel or the crew 
was given up. But the storm that destroyed 
the Captain spared the Gazelle , a little craft 
not more than thirty-five feet in length. 

Seldom have those in perils of if the 
great deep 11 had a more wonderful or un¬ 
hoped-for deliverance. The Gazelle rodh 
out the storm, and reached safely the har¬ 
bour of Ryde. 

That afternoon the party went to 
Brighton, and there Dn Evans learned that 
the Prince Imperial was at Hastings, and 
thither the Empress insisted on going that 
same evening. For many days the 
mother and the son had been ignorant of 
what had becom^ of each other. Not 


one human heart in the whole world but 
must sympathise in that meeting of the 
mother and child, after events in which all 
their grandeur and pomp, and the very 
empire of France itself, had been broken 
to pieces and vanished away. 

As soon as possible Dr. Evans endea¬ 
voured to find a suitable residence for the 
Empress and her son, Finally Camden 
House, at Chiselhurst, was agreed upon, 
and here the Empress and the Prince 
Imperial found a haven of rest, and were 
eventually joined by the Emperor. 

This escape, however, was but the be¬ 
ginning of eventful changes for the Empress, 
The death of the Emperor soon followed, 
and the untimely end of the Prince Im¬ 
perial, a few years afterwards, again plunged 
her into mourning. 



BU£NO£ 


uenos Ayres, —“ the town 
of good air 1 n A glorious 
name, indeed. But too often 
names of places seem a bitter 
mockery in regard to the 
nature of the spot, and would 
appear to have been given 
in derision. But here the 
appellation is well merited. 
The virtue of a town is its 
healthiness; and to live in 
Buenos Ayres is to escape 
from the unwholesome influences so often 
prevalent in South America. 

The gentle, refreshing breezes from the 
sea come and fan its inhabitants twice a 
day, whilst at night the dark blue sky is 
spangled with a million stars. What a 
held of study for astronomers—were there 
any astronomers here. Not a cloud ob¬ 
scures the glorious canopy. 

Buenos Ayres, however, is a dull place; 
after half an hour's stroll, the stranger is 
heartily weary of it. 

At first yon might fancy yourself in some 
Spanish seaport, or in some town in the 


AYF[E£. 

south of France. Not a trace of. a tattooed 
redskin, with a feathered head.t Not the 
ghost of a characteristic costume. Now 
and then a few pretty senoras, with large 
lustrous eyes; then, on the quays and in 
the squares, with the eternal red cap and 
gaping face, the Basque immigrant may be 
noticed, with his hands in his pockets, 
staring at the bird-fanciers’ shops. Every¬ 
where the European dress, the sombre cloth 
coat. 

The cathedral, the churches, the theatre 
of Colon, the Victoria Square, the markets 
crowded with the cattle dealers, all these 
sights leave but little impression upon the 
mind. But we must not ask marvels of 
architecture from the towns of the New 
World, born of yesterday. For a lover of 
the picturesque, a new town is not the place 
to visit. A city must wear the stamp of 
time, the mouldering grey of ages, to be 
interesting. 

An excursion in the environs of Buenos 
Ayres shows many curious sights, not the 
least perhaps of which is the gauchos^ or 
dwellers on the pampas. They are 
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mounted on horses which they guide, for 
the most part, by the mere pressure of the 
knees, and thus they wander over the wide 
plains. The gaucho has taken the place 
of th e desp oiled, hunte d-do wn Indian * He 
drives before him a thousand herds, and 
seems to exert a sway and fascination over 
them like that of the toreador. 

Many and marvellous are the feats of 
daring, of dexterity, recorded of the sons 
of the pampas. The gaucho often uses his 
feet as easily as Ills hands to fling the 
terrible lasso that fastens its hold upon the 
buffalo's legs, and brings him to the earth 
at the mercy of his foe. 

Many of the gauchos have acquired, 
through long habit, such skill in using their 
toes as if they were fingers, that it is not 
always prudent to leave any objects of 
value within the reach of these astounding 
conjurors. 

A Frenchman, who was an indefatigable 
fisherman, acquired knowledge of their 
dexterity at his own expense. He had 
been told to be upon his guard, as the 
gauchos vvere often simply very adroit 
pickpockets ; and accordingly he kept a 
vigilant watch upon the nimble lingers of 
his companions. Tut he was robbed, none 
the less; his hooks were stolen from his 
pockets under his very eyes. While he 
was intent upon his float on the banks of a 
river, an indiscreet native delicately inserted 
his foot into his pocket, and drew there¬ 
from all his fishing hooks I 

Tire staple trade of Tuenos Ayres is in 
beef. On all sides there are palisades of 
wood without the bark, not unlike ■whale¬ 
bones, and enclosing large spaces occupied 
by cattle. Close by is the modest dwell¬ 
ing occupied by the dealer, who is watching 
for the day when he shall have made his 
fortune. A farmer of the most moderate 
standing may possess at least two or three 
thousand head of cattle. 

The meat is salted, prepared, and ex¬ 
ported to Europe; either dried, or boiled 
down to the smallest volume possible. It 
then appears in the well-known form of cakes 
and extracts, or essence, in tins or bottles. 


u There,” said one of these merchants, 
exhibiting a lump about the size of a man's 
fist, lt there is an ox ! n 

It is, indeed, a splendid discovery. 
Sheep farming also yields enormous profits. 
Tuenos Ayres exports yearly to France 
alone the value of eighty-eight millions of 
francs in wool, hides, fat, hair, bones, and 
bonis of oxen. In another ten years the 
trade, it is estimated, will have reached 
double that amount. There is a legend of 
an inhabitant who had made a fortune ot 
over one hundred millions of reals in a few 
years, in the flourishing meat trade. He 
had arrived in the place with his pickaxe 
on his shoulder, and nothing more. 

In the province of Buenos Ayres in¬ 
cursions of Indians are no longer to be ap¬ 
prehended ; and it is n$w possible to go to 
bed and sleep without barricading the doors. 
Tut in the interior, fir from large towns, the 
inhabitants have organized in common a 
system of defence, to repel any sudden raids 
of the marauders from the savannahs. 
They surround their houses with ditches, 
and regularly fortify them ; and hold them¬ 
selves ready to resist the enemy with their 
rifles. 1 

In one of these raids a young French¬ 
man named Guinnard was thus captured 
some ten years ago. For three years the 
unfortunate prisoner was compelled to 
battle with the dogs for the pieces of raw 
meat which the Indians occasionally threw 
to him for food. He escaped one day by 
a miracle. His masters were fast asleep, 
stupefied by copious libations of ^ fire¬ 
water.” He crept to the place where the 
horses were tied, leaped on one, unfastened 
two or three more, and driving them before 
him, galloped of! He sped on, fancying 
the whole time that he was being pursued. 
For four days be continued his flight, when 
his horse fell dead with exhaustion. The 
second and the third met with the same 
fate. With superhuman energy he con¬ 
tinued his way, and crossed Hie Andes 
barefooted, and almost dying of cold and 
hunger. He finally reached Chili, where 
he found shelter and assistance. 
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VIEW OX THE JUNIATA* 


THE blue JUNIATA, 



assivenesSj softness of outline* 
and variety are the distinguish¬ 
ing peculiarities of the Juniata 
scenery. This miniature river 
has its sources in the Alle¬ 
ghany mountains in the State of 
Pennsylvania, and in its course of a 


hundred miles through the numerous 
outlying mountains has apparently over¬ 
come the obstacles in its way by strategy 
as well as by power. At many places it 


has dashed boldly against the wall before it 
and tom it asunder; at others it winds tor¬ 
tuously around the obstruction—creeping 
stealthily through secret valleys and se¬ 
cluded glens* At some points the moun¬ 
tains appear to have retired from the 
attacking current, leaving numerous isolated 
lulls standing, as sentinels, to watch its 
progress. 

But the severed mountains, the towering 
embankments, and the sentinel-like hills* 
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are all toned into form and moulded into 
shape by the action of the elements and 
the foliage of nature, leaving no abrupt 
precipices and but few naked rocks to 
mar the uniform beauty. The valleys and 
many of the hills are brought under culti¬ 
vation, and some of the latter rise in the 
distance, presenting alternate squares of 
yellow, green, and brown, showing the pro¬ 
gress of agricultural industry, while their 
summits are crowned with clumps of forest 
trees, indicating the luxuriance of the growth 
before the march of civilization invaded it. 


Every hour of the day—every change of 
the season—gives new tints to these moun¬ 
tains and valleys. The morning mist often 
shrouds them beneath its veil; and as this 
is penetrated and dispersed by the sun, 
cloud-like forms sail away toward the sky, 
pausing at times amid the higher summits 
as if to rest before taking their final flight 
in the illimitable firmament. 

The varied tints of evening spread over 
them purple and golden halos, while deep 
and dark shadows sink into the water and 
creep up the wooded embankments. Spring 



JUNCTION OF THE JUNIATA AND THE SUSQUEHANNA. 


clothes the entire landscape in a tender 
green. Summer deepens this into a darker 
tint, and intersperses it with the yellow of 
the ripening harvest. Autumn its gems 
over all, lighting up the forests with the 
many bright lines of changing foliage ; and 
winter brings its pure mantle of white, over 
which tower the ever-verdant pines, or 
repose dark beds of rhododendrons. In 
the river valley almost every tree has its 
parasite in a Virginia creeper, festooning 
it from the ground to the topmost branch ; 
and here and there a larger vine binds a 
number together, as if it had grown weary 


of its first love, and taken others to its 
embrace. At some places the road passes 
through broad, cultivated valleys, and at 
others It is built along ravines so narrow 
that its bed is carved out pf the overhang¬ 
ing rocks. Now a mountain spur bars its 
way, and a tunnel is pierced through the 
obstacle ; and again, the river is so tortuous 
that engineering skill disdained to follow it, 
and numerous bridges carry the roadway 
from bank to bank. Almost every mile of 
its course opens up new scenes which pre¬ 
sent themselves to the traveller like the 
everchanging picture of a kaleidoscope. 
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THE CHIJVIEA- 


STBAMED into the 
roadstead of Sevas¬ 
topol early one 
lovely morning in 
the month of June. 
We had started 
from Odessa the 
previous afternoon, and my 
first sight of land was when I 
came on deck in the harbour 
of Eupatoria. I made out 
dimly through the morning 
mist the scene of the disembarkation of the 
Allies, and farther on, the mouth of the 
Alma. 

A little farther and Sevastopol itself came 
in view, unmistakably Russian in its aspect. 
The first sight of the town is striking; and 
as you round the great shoal which stretches 
out below the massive casemates of Fort 
Constantine, you scarcely realize that the 
glory of the place is departed. But a little 
further thought, and you are conscious of 
the ruin that has fallen on the place. The 
great roadstead, stretching far away till it 
loses itself among the heights of Inkerman 
'at its head, is silent and deserted. 

As you turn to the right into the harbour 
stricLly so called, instead of a crowd of 
merchant vessels lying at anchor, you see 
only two English steamers being repaired 
upon the slips. The landing-place itself 
seems to sum up the history of the town. 
A fine, broad flight of steps leading down 
to the water's edge* surmounted by a Doric 
colonnade, with the date 1846* marks the 
era of hope and growth; whilst the pillars 
themselves, scarred here and there with 
shot, and contrasting strangely with the 
mean, ruinous buildings about them, mark 
the downfall of the hopes and the cessation 
of the growth, 

Sevastopol, indeed (says an intelligent 
writer in Blackwood) f is only just beginning 
to emerge from the despondency of the last 


twenty years. The docks are still a wilder¬ 
ness, overgrown with grass and weeds, with 
old guns and anchors embedded in the 
earth, showing that the w T ork of destruction 
was well carried out by the Allies. In 
many places you may pass through streets 
silent and desolate as the streets of Pom¬ 
peii ; houses shattered partly by bombard¬ 
ment, partly by the destruction wrought 
by the Russians when abandoning the 
place, principally perhaps by the want ol 
firewood felt by the Allies during the 
occupation of the winter 1S55-56, There 
are, however, not wanting signs of life and 
improvement The old barracks at the 
head of the harbour, between that and the 
Dockyard Creek, still stand up against 
the sky-line a ghastly row of empty win¬ 
dows and roofless walls four storeys high ; 
but there are new barracks farther norths 
between the old docks and the roadstead, 
where a large garrison is now accommo¬ 
dated. A railway station is now open at 
the head of the harbour, from which yon 
can go direct in three days and two nights 
to Moscow, Fresh houses have been 
built during the last two years, and more 
are building. Churches are springing up 
again with all the glittering ornament that 
marks the Russian style of architecture. 
The high ridge in the centre of the town, 
from whence, according to Kinglake, the 
Russians first marked the English defiling 
across the heights of Mackenzie's Farm, is 
now laid out as a boulevard, with a cafk 
and club-room. The most thickly inhabited 
part has strayed down from the eastern to 
the western side of this ridge, away from 
the Man-ofAVar Harbour towards the 
creeks which Kinglake calls Artillery Bay 
and the Quarantine Harbour, so that a 
traveller on first landing is more perhaps 
struck by the appearance of desolation 
than is strictly fair. The great sea forts, 
however—Fort Nicholas, Fort Alexander, 
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and the Quarantine Sea Fort—which 
guarded the entrance to the roadstead on 
this side, are an indistinguishable heap 
of ruins, and their site was marked only 
by some surveying posts recently set up. 

Once established in Sevastopol, the only 
difficulty is the means of locomotion. The 
heat and the dust in the summer months 
make walking almost out of the question; 
horses are very difficult to find, and of 
inferior quality when found ; while carriages 
deprive you of your freedom of action, and 
hand you over to a coachman anxious only 
to hurry you over the regular route as 
quickly as possible, and deaf to your re- 
monstrances in an unknown tongue. One 
merit, however, the carriages at Sevastopol 
must be allowed to have—they go any¬ 
where, and over anything. The plateau of 
the Chersonese, and the ravines leading up 
to it, are crossed in most direction byroads 
more or less rough, relics many of them of 
the besieging armies. But where these do 
not exist, your drosliky-driver is quite ready 
to face a hill or drive over a ditch in a 
manner worthy of horse-artillery at the 
autumn manoeuvres. 

Your bargain once settled with one of 
these, you may start along the high slope 
overhanging the harbour, descend into 
the ravine at its head, once known as the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, and then, 
taking the road past the docks along the 
other side of the harbour, pass out by the 
route taken by General Soimonoff on the 
morning of Inkerman. Then, if you are 
fortunate enough to have the last volume 
of Kingtake with you, you may wander for 
hours amongst the spurs and hollows which 
run down from the heights to the road¬ 
stead, and the valley of the Tchernaya; 
and tales which at home perhaps seem long 
and tedious become instinct with fire and 
life w 3 ien studied upon the spot Or, stop¬ 
ping short of this, you may turn up the 
steep path which leads to the Malakoffi 
where the remains of the so-called Yellow 
Tower still form a prominent feature in the 
scene. 

Here, directly in front of yon, is the 


little green hill of the Mamelon, the last 
stage in the French advance before the 
decisive assault. To your right, on the 
farther side of a ravine, lie the remain? 
of the Redan, and in front of it, but at 
some distance, the siege-works of the 
English, All has been reduced to a shape¬ 
less mass of earth and weeds; but even to 
the uninitiated eye the general lines of the 
fortifications, as well as the trenches of the 
besiegers, are plainly to be discerned. 
Nothing has as yet been done towards 
restoring any of these works. 

But to an Englishman far from home, 
the graves of his countrymen in a foreign 
land will be almost more interesting than 
the ruined works for the possession of 
which they fought and fell. Stretching 
in a long irregular line adross the plateau 
from Inkerman to Balaclava, these little 
walled enclosures meet you at intervals, 
some with handsome tombstones and 
crosses and inscriptions, some discernible 
only by the little mounds and hillocks 
which mark the resting-place of unknown 
privates. Yet, melancholy as are these 
records of actual death in battle, they were 
not so melancholy to my mind as the 
English cemetery at Scutari, with its tale 
of long-protracted disease and suffering. 
This, though the largest, is but one amongst 
a group of cemeteries, and there are alto 1 
gether no less than ten groups. 

Sevastopol, of course, is the place which 
gives Englishmen their real interest in the 
Crimea; but there are other places no less 
worthy of a visit, and w r e must hurry on. 
We will therefore leave to the antiquarian 
the ruins of the Cherspnesus In the north¬ 
west corner of the plateau, and the mon¬ 
astery of St. George in the face of the clifi 
near Balaclava, and start for Yalta. 

I had been told that w r e were to travel 
post, but I was scarcely prepared for the 
conveyance which arrived. Something like 
a small timber-cart, with sloping sides, 
guiltless of any attempt at springs, with 
plaited cords across from side to side as 
the seat, and the bottom filled up with hay, 
forms the orthodox Russian post-cart My 
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portmanteau helped us to a rather more 
solid seat; and then with a crack of the 
whip, and three horses abreast, we started 
off 

After the first quarter of an hour, I fairly 
confess that I looked with dismay on the 
prospect of sixty miles, and thought that 
every bone in my body would be jolted to 
pieces; but you get used to everything, and 
so I got used to this. The pace is not bad, 
about seven or eight miles an hour. You 
change both carriage and horses at each 
stage, and there are five stages between 
Sevastopol and Yalta, No fodowjna or 
Government order is. now required ; and it 
it is worth remarking, that coming from 
Odessa, I was never once troubled by any 
passport formalities. 

Our route layhlong the side of the ravine 
which runs down into the harbour, and 
which originally formed the division be- 
tween the English and French siege corps. 
Then, striking across the plateau, we passed 
one or two smaller cemeteries, and the 
farmhouse or English headquarters where 
Lord Raglan died. Then we descended 
into the plain by the break in the cliffs 
called the Col di Balaclava, having parallel 
to us traces of the railway made by the 
English to carry up stores from the harbour 
to the camp. As a general rule, the only 
relics of the siege now to be found upon 
the plateau are the remains of glass bottles, 
collected in some places in such quantities 
as to be a serious inconvenience to any one 
riding. 

At the foot of the Col the road divides 
into two. That on the right goes down to 
the little town of Balaclava; that on the 
left joins the main WoronzofE road, and is 
carried across the plain on the Causeway 
Heights. As you drive along these heights 
you can still see the outline of the redoubts 
which were taken from the Turks; and 
still, after twenty years, your blood warms 
as you pass between the scene of the 
** Charge of the Light Brigade ” oil your 
left, and the no less glorious, and indeed 
more effective though less famous, exploits 
of Scarlett's dragoons upon your right 


With the bridge over the Tchernaya, here 
shrunk to a very tiny stream, and the ascent 
of the heights of Kamara, the special 
historic Interest of the Crimea to an 
Englishman comes to an end; but it is 
just here that the natural beauties of the 
scenery commence. You wind along the 
slopes of hills, amongst birch and iir, not 
unlike some parts of the Highlands, and 
then descend into the softer vegetation of 
the vale of Baidar. The beauty of this 
valley had been so much extolled to me 
beforehand, that I confess my expectations 
were somewhat disappointed ; though, after 
the bleak, treeless country round Sevas¬ 
topol, one's eye is gladdened by the sight ot 
corn-fields, oaks, and walnut-trees, in all the 
luxuriance of early summer. 

Around you everything is stem and wild 
—frowning precipices and rocks strewn in 
wild confusion ; but the soft green line of 
waving foliage and luxuriant vegetation at 
their base, carries one back in imagination 
to the palm-trees of Bordighiera or San 
Remo—to the lemon-groves of Amalfi oi 
the orange-trees of Sorrento. 

From the vale of Baidar the road cle 
sc ends abruptly by a series of short and 
steep zigzags, till it reaches the level of an 
under cl iff, something like that of the Isle 
of Wight on a grander scale. Along this 
the road is carried for a great distance, 
amidst huge rocks and boulders, torn up 
apparently by some convulsion of nature, 
and scattered in the way. 

We had been gradually descending from 
our rocky ledge, and the last twelve miles 
from Aluplca to Yalta is a series of the 
most beautiful park scenery, with splendid 
trees, rich pastures, rare plants and flowers, 
gardens and vineyards, with the addition 
of grand mountains towering on your left 
hand, and the ever-varying sea upon your 
right. Tins is the favourite retreat of the 
Russian aristocracy, and their country- 
houses line the coast. At Alupka is the 
great semi-Gothic palace of Prince Woron- 
zofif, built by an English architect, and 
looking like an English house. At Onanda 
is the large square house of the Grand 
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Duke Constantine, with Greek porticoes 
and frescoed courtyards, after the fashion 
of Pompeii* At Livadia is the ]iule villa 
of the Empress herself, with its cluster of 
attendant houses* 

We had to wait an hour for horses at our 
last stage, and the clock was striking twelve 
as we drove up to the Grand Hotel tie 
Russie at Yalta, not sorry to come to the 
end of our eleven hours' jolting* The 
hotel itself is large, pretentious, and expen¬ 
sive ; hut those who do not like roughing 
it had better make Yalta their head-quar¬ 
ters in the Crimea. In itself it is a beauti¬ 
ful place. The mountains here retire 
somewhat from the sea, and the bright 
little town lies basking in an amphitheatre 
of hills, where it would seem no wind 
could ever disturb the unrufiled calm. The 
steamer touches here twice a week in each 
direction, to Sevastopol and Odessa, and 
to Theodosia and Kertch. 

It was not till towards evening that we 
came in sight of the palace domes and 
minarets of Baktchiserai, lying in a hollow, 
with strange-shaped, fantastic rocks hanging 
over it* After some little difficulty I was 
put up at the house of a Mussulman, with 
beard and turban fit for the prophet him¬ 
self. I had expected to sleep at the old 
Tartar palace; but the commandant told 
me that this now required a special order 
from the Government, so I resigned myself 
to my turbaned friend, who from the first 
had seemed to regard me as his own* lie 
showed me a tidy little room with a divan 
at one end, partitioned off from the balcony ! 
over the street, and approached only by a 
staircase on the outside. On the whole, I 
was less persecuted there at night than 
might have been expected; and my tur- 
baned host and his Tartar boy, though 
utterly unable to speak a word of any 
language but Russian or Tartar, seemed 
at once to divine my wants and haste to 
supply them, 

Baktchiserai is a purely oriental town, 
Tartar in race, in customs, and religion. 
The inhabitants have more of the genuine 
Nogai Tartar of the steppes in them than 


those of the coast, and are smaller and less 
prepossessing in appearance. The turban 
is at least as common there as at Constan¬ 
tinople. The women do not content them¬ 
selves with the thin coquettish gauze which 
with the Turkish ladies forms an apology 
for a veil, but wrap themselves closely 
round with linen wrappers, till nothing is 
visible but two specks of eyes* The houses 
are low, and all built of wood; the shops 
are open along their whole front to the 
street, and the owner sits smoking cross- 
legged on the counter. 

There are dancing dervishes there, like 
those in Pera; and, before I went to sleep 
that night, I heard the voice of the muezzin 
from the minaret calling the faithful to 
prayer. 

The next morning I decided to start for 
the old Jewish town of Tchufootkalb ; and, 
after some bargaining with the natives, I 
set off alone on a sturdy little horse with a 
Tartar saddle* This consists merely of 
two peaks before and behind, between 
which you wedge yourself in, as best you 
can, letting your legs hang straight down 
on each side* However, they are not 
nearly so unco m for table as they look, and 
I should think it would be almost im¬ 
possible to tumble out of them* Having 
learnt the general direction, I struck out 
my own way across country, which is not 
so easy as it sounds; for the plateau on 
which the deserted town stands is cut up 
by very deep and wide ravines, with, as a 
rule, perfectly precipitous sides. By a 
happy instinct, I managed to avoid all 
these except one, where, by dismounting, 

I was able to lead my horse down a break 
in the cliff, and in about an hour's time I 
reached the old town. It is a most curious 
place, once a fortress of great strength, 
enclosed on three sides by inaccessible 
ravines, and on the fourth by a double row 
of walls and towers, now deserted and 
silent as the grave. Grass grows in the 
ill-paved streets^-the houses are for the 
most part unroofed—one or two animals 
straying disconsolately about the ruins were 
the only sign of life. It was formerly, even 
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so lately as thirty years ago, inhabited by 
the sect of the Karaim Jews, and their 
synagogue is one of the few buildings still 
kept in repair. This sect—which claims 
for itself to date from the time of the Cap¬ 


tivity, and professes to acknowledge only 
the literal text of Scripture without the 
addition of the Talmud—though scattered 
about in various parts of Poland and 
Russia, has its headquarters in the Crimea, 



THE CALL TO PRAYER* 


and from time immemorial has held to the 
Rock of Tchufootkalfe. 

I made my luncheon in a shady garden, 
and then went on down the valley to 
BaktchiseraL The rest of the day was 


spent in seeing the palace, which has been 
restored since the war, and is now kept up 
in the style and condition in which it was 
fitted up by one of the last Khans of Grim 
Tartary for the reception of Catherine II. 
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The courtyard has' been turned into a 
public garden. On one side lies the suite 
of state apartments, on the other the 
mosque and graveyard of the old Tartar 
Khans. 

The various buildings are low, quaint, 
and irregular in shape, fitted up in truly 
oriental style with rich divans, thick car¬ 
pets, and brilliant colouring. In one court 
is the “ Fountain of Tears/ 1 celebrated in 
verse by Pushkin, an imitation of which 
may be seen in the Hermitage at St. Peters¬ 
burg. In another the fountain of the ill- 
starred Maria Pa to ski, the Christian love 
of one of the Mussulman Khans. There is 
the bed in which Catherine slept, and the 
marble basin in which she bathed. Beyond 
is the private garden of the harem, and in 
the centre a high pagoda like tower, from 
the latticed windows of which the ladies of 
the establishment, unseen themselves, could 
see everything which went on in the main 
courtyard. * 

The other sights—-the graveyards of the 
Khans, the mausoleum with the long coffins 
surmounted by the fez of the buried prince, 
the mosque with its two singularly beautiful 
minarets “have none of them any special 


interest, beyond the fact that they bring to 
one's mind a race and a power which is 
passing away from Europe, and that they 
remind one that even in Holy Russia her¬ 
self it is still found necessary to tolerate 
other forms of religions than the orthodox 
faith. This it is which makes Baktchiserai 
so interesting at the present day. The 
horse-tail standards which flew in the van 
of every invasion from the banks of the 
Don to the streets of Moscow, and from 
Belgrade up to the walls of Vienna, have 
been tamed by the all-absorbing power of 
Russia; but the ghost of their former great¬ 
ness still lingers about the scene of their 
departed glory within reach almost of those 
ruined arsenals that mark the last great 
effort of the same power against their 
fellow-soldiers of the Crescent. 

There is a railway now from Baktcliiserai 
to Sevastopol, and I took my place that 
night tired and sleepy, to wake up and have 
a silent row by midnight down the whole 
length of the deserted harbour, and to muse 
over the fate which has made the country 
of the trustiest sons of Islam the base and 
centre of operations against the head of 
the Mohammedan religion* 



INDIAN HUNT£R£. 


\ he word hunting” epitomizes 
Indian life. It comprehends 
the food, occupation, and 
excitement which make up 
aboriginal existence. To hunt 
is the Indian’s earliest ambi¬ 
tion and latest joy; from the 
time when his feeble arms and 
unskilled fingers first essay to 
bend the bow and direct the 
arrow to the day when, aged 
and infirm, he can only wait for the sum¬ 
mons which shall call him to restored and 
perpetual youth in the happy hunting- 
gro u n d s. Th ere i s spoit in ar tfully trapp i ng 
the beaver and mink; in bringing down the 


bird with unerring aim ; in surely tracking 
the deer and elk; in surprising the cluck 
by stealthy approach when the paddle dips 
noiselessly into the water and scarcely a 
ripple marks the passage of the canoe ; but 
the m plus ultra of aboriginal delight is 
buffalo-hunting. 

Buffalo meat gives the Indian subsistence 
the year round; buffalo skins roof his 
teepee, carpet his floor, clothe his body, 
furnish a bed for himself and a cradle for 
his child, and are the u legal tenders ” which 
never fail to pass current in the kingdom of 
pale faces, though often the small quanti¬ 
ties of articles received in exchange must 
lead him to mourn over an inflated currency. 
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No wonder the Indian jealously guards his 
hunting-grounds, as his one cherished 
possession, and deprecates and resists all 
encroachment and invasion on the part of 
his white brethren. 

Few buffalo are now found in the United 
States outside of a belt of country extending 
diagonally from British America to the 
** Staked Plains ” of Texas. Their pasture 
contracts and their numbers decrease year 
by year, and the day is not far distant when 
even an Indian will know of buffalo-hunt¬ 
ing only through tales of danger and daring 
related by aged men to wondering childish 
audiences. 

The animal roams about in herds, each 
with a leader, seeking its favourite food, 
the bunch grass. This peculiar grass grows 
in tufts and cubes itself into nutritious 
hay, so that even in Montana cattle need 
no food the year round other than what is 
afforded by the range. 

Large numbers of buffalo are sometimes 
captured at one time by means of a little 
aboriginal confidence game. An Indian 
disguised in a buffalo-skin mask, head and 
horns complete, is followed by the herd, 
who mistake him for the leader. Other 
Indians in the rear press the misguided 
an i m als onward. T h u s d e coy ed and driv en, 
the herd reaches the edge of a precipitous 
river bank, when the decoy suddenly 
conceals himself, and the foremost ones are 
pushed headlong over the brink by those 
rushing up from behind. Another method 
frequently used is to fire the prairies in the 
spring, thus forcing the animals in search of 
grass to attempt to cross rivers on thin ice. 
While struggling in the water among float¬ 
ing cakes of ice, they are easily captured by 
Indians in ice-boats. 

B u t bu ffalo-h anting par excellence i s und er- 
taken on horseback, resorts to no such 
tame subterfuges, and is instinct with peril. 
Into this the pony enters with no Less zest 
than his master, and the horse which is to 
be left behind must be securely fastened or 
lie will join the race on his own responsi¬ 
bility. The rider needs only to sway his 
body to indicate the direction to be taken. 


leaving his hands free to manage his wea¬ 
pons, and in case he should be ingloriously 
thrown, the pony would still fulfil his part 
by rushing riderless into the very thickest 
of the melee. 

The marvellous scent of the buffalo 
which, even at a distance of two or three 
miles, apprises him of the approach of the 
enemy, obliges the hunter to keep well to 
the leeward. Hidden as much as possible 
by his horse, he makes slow and cautious 
advance, eyed by the herd, which is 
evidently uncertain whether to stand or 
fly. Just before their curiosity gives place 
to alarm, lie vaults into the saddle and 
begins the race. As if conscious that 
human skill and cunning must ever over¬ 
master brute force, the great creatures use 
their immense power not to meet but to 
escape him and flee in panic. The fleet 
pony gains on them. His rider, with keen 
gaze, leans forward, and apparently without 
aim raises his bow. The iron-pointed arrow, 
with wavy grooves running its entire length 
to facilitate the flowing of blood, speeds 
from the tense bowstring, strikes between 
the ribs of the animal when, in making a 
forward plunge, the body is most elongated, 
and buries itself to the feather. Frequently 
the buffalo falls under this single death 
blow, but more often the wounded animal 
makes another desperate effort to escape, 
his instinct telling him to choose for flight 
the most broken and difficult ground, where, 
both horse and rider are liable to serious, 
even fatal, mishaps. When too closely 
pressed, the maddened animal, in the rage 
of despair, turns with fiery eyes on his 
pursuer, and for one supreme moment it is 
air even chance as to whether human 
courage, nerve, and dexterity, or blind 
animal fury shall prevail. 

Sometimes, leaving his pony, the Indian 
crawls along the ground, concealed by the 
tall grass, till within shooting distance of 
the herd. 

Even at a great distance a practised eye 
easily distinguishes the cows from the bulls 
by the greater prominence of their stout 
black, curved horns, which are not con- 
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cealed by so dense a mass of shaggy hair, l 
and by their habit of keeping closer ranks. 
They alone are prized as food, and since in 
fight they are always in advance, being less 
unwieldy and more swift than their compan¬ 
ions, the dangerous attempt is often made to 
gallop through the close rear-guard of bulls 
to attack the coveted game beyond. 

All these methods, however, may be 
considered more or less old-fashioned. In 1 
the use of firearms an Indian is no conser¬ 
vative, and liis theological creed that the 
Great Spirit desires him to maintain the 
traditions and customs of the elders 
contains a proviso in favour of a good rifle. 
That he will have at almost any cost, and 
the bows and arrows go to the children for 
toys. To obtain a supply of ammunition, 
Indians need only to save all the old 
empty cartridges which they can pick up. 
Into these they manage to run lead, and 
thus turn out ammunition which would do 
credit to the best machine which the Patent 
Office has a record of. 

Wasteful as barbarism is, no civilized 
person could make an animal go farther 
than the Indian does his buffalo. The 
horns are easily transformed into spoons, 
frequently adorn his teepee, and on rare 
state occasions his own head. One member 
of a Sioux delegation visiting Washington a 
few years since rejoiced in a pair of such 
horns as the crowning feature of his full 
court dress. The hides have already been 
referred to. The brains are of special use 
in tanning the hides. The sinews serve as 
thread, twine, and rope. The bones furnish 
the highly prized marrow, and all the 
remainder, but the hoofs, is eaten with 
relish. Tripe is a favourite viand, and the 
entrails furnish the most dainty dish that 
can be served up to aboriginal epicures. 
Cooking is by no means an essential feature 
in the preparation of the meaty meal, and 
the Indian ridicules and scorns the effemi¬ 
nacy of the white man who declines to par¬ 
take of the feast merely because it is served 
raw. 

So long as the supply lasts, especially if 
he has previously been obliged to submit to 


a system of short rations, the Indian can 
say as did the little girl after an especially 
enjoyable dinner, “ I feel happy in my 
stomach/ 1 He lives to eat, he gorges 
himself, he even wakes up in the night to 
feast! 

But if the supply Is too large for immedi¬ 
ate use, he, or rather she, knows well how 
to preserve it for future consumption. 
The tongues smoked and dried are relished 
by many in civilized life, and “jerked” 
buffalo meat and “ pemmican 31 are as good 
in their way as dried beef and sausage or 
mince-pie, provided one’s taste is properly 
educated With such swift dexterous move¬ 
ment of the sharp knife that it seems like 
a sleight of hand, an Indian woman will 
pare a piece of flesh weighing three or four 
pounds into a thin layer ’not over quarter 
of an inch thick, which will cover an area 
of three feet square. These strips spread 
on a lattice-like framework made of twigs, 
and exposed to the sun or the heat of a fire, 
becomes perfectly dry and hard, and are 
packed away in raw-hide “valises/ 1 and, 
nutritious and tasteless, will “keep 1 ’ for 
ever. It requires no re-preparation, but 
is “chewed up w dry, without salt, and 
resembles a diet of chips seasoned with 
faith in their nourishing properties. 

To make pe mm I can this dried meat is 
pounded fme and thoroughly mixed with 
melted fat and marrow, to which dried 
cherries, currants, or bull-berries, are some¬ 
times added as a finishing touch. It is 
pressed while hot into buffalo-skin bags, 
and becomes nearly as bard as rock. A 
bag of pemmican weighs about one hundred 
pounds. One cow will make but fifry 
pounds of dried meat, and two cows are 
required to yield a bag of what might be 
termed devilled buffalo. 

The bull-berries in their season, from 
July to August, are an important article of 
diet among the Sioux, whose name for 
them is wepahzook. They grow on shrubs 
from three to eight feet high, are red or 
dark purple, and resemble the cranberry in 
everything but the sweetness of their 
flavour. 
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n the western coast of Hoonga, 
one of the smallest of the 
Tonga or Friendly Isles, is a 
most remarkable cave. Its 
only entrance is below the 
surface of the sea, and he 
who would explore it must 
dive into the ocean and rise 
within the recess. 

“ The nature of this singu¬ 
lar cavern,” says Dr, Martin, 
“will be belter understood if we imagine 
a hollow rock, rising sixty feet or more 
above the surface of the water, into the 
cavity of which there is no known 
entrance but one, and that is on the side 
of the rock, several feet under the water, 
which hows into it; and consequently 
the base of the cavern may be said to be 
die sea itself” The Doctor, seeing some of 
the natives diving into the water one after 
another, and not rise again to the surface, 
was a little surprised, and inquired of the 
last, who was just preparing to take the same 
plunge, what they were about “Follow 
me,” said he, a and I will take you where 
you have never been before, and where the 
king and his chiefs are now assembled,” 
Rightly conjecturing it to be the singular 
cavern of which he had previously heard 
some account, the Doctor, without any 
hesitation, prepared himself to follow his 
companion, who soused into the water and 
he after him. Guided by the light reflected 
from his heels, he entered the opening of 
the rock, and, having dived through the 
passage, which is about eight or nine feet 
in length, rose into the cavern. He was no 
sooner above the surface of the water than, 
sure enough, he heard the voices of the 
king and his friends ; being directed by his 
guide, he climbed upon a jutting portion of 
the rock, and sat down. All the light that 
came into this subaqueous retreat was re¬ 
flected from the bottom, and was sufficient, 


after the expiration of five minutes or so, to 
show objects with some little distinctness— 
at least he could discover, being directed by 
the voice, the sable monarch and the rest 
o f th e c o m pan y s eated like hi mself. H av in g 
despatched a messenger for the requisite 
materials, the Doctor succeeded in igniting 
a torch by means of his pistol, when, as 
nearly as he could guess, the cavern was 
about forty feet in the main part, but it 
branched off on one side into two narrow 
portions. The mean height seemed also 
about forty feet. The roof was hung with 
stalactites in a very curious way, resembling 
upon a cursory view the Gothic arches and 
ornaments of an old church, or, as the poet 
more fully describes it— 

Wide it was and high, 

And showed a self-bom Gothic canopy ; 

The arch upreared by Nature's architect, 

The architrave some earthquake miglit erect ; 

The buttress from some mountain’s bosom hurled, 
When the poles crashed, and water was the world 
Or T hardened from some earth-absorbing fire, 

While yet the globe reeked from its funeral pyre ; 
The fretted pinnacle, the aisle, the nave, 

Were there, all scooped by Darkness from her cave. 
There, with a little tinge of phantasy. 

Fantastic faces moped and mowed on high# 

And then a mitre or a shrine would fix 
The eye upon its seeming crucifix. 

Thns Nature played with the stalactites, 

And built herself a chape! of the seas.” 

Such is the poetical language of Lord 
Byron ; and in his pages he has also immop 
talized the subjoined legend, which is still 
current in the island 

« How a young chief, a thousand moons ago, 
Diving for turtle in the depths below, 

Had risen in tracking past his ocean prey 
Into the cave- * . * 

How in some desperate feud of aftertime 
lie sheltered there a daughter of the clime, 

A foe beloved, and offspring of a foe, 

Saved by his tribe but for a captive's woe ; 

How when the storm of war was stilled* he led 
Ills island dan to where the waters spread 
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Their deep green shadow o'er ihe rocky floor, 

Then dived—it seemed as if to rise r.o more. 

His wondering mates, amazed within their barque, 
Or deemed him mad, or a prey to the blue shark ; 
Rowed round in sorrow the sea-girded rock, 

Then paused upon their paddles from the shock ; 
When, fresh and springing from the deep, they saw 
A goddess rise, so deemed they in their awe ; 

And their companion, glorious by her side, 

Proud and exulting in his mermaid bride j 
And how, w'hen undeceived, the pair they bore 
With sounding conch and joyous shouts to shore! 

The young lady is said to have been im¬ 
mersed in this submarine dungeon for two 
yr three months before her lover could find 
art opportunity to convey her in safety to 
the Fiji Islands, about 120 leagues farther 
south. If the legend be true, adds Dr. 
Martin, there must have been some other 
concealed opening in the cavern, to have 
afforded a supply of air: but he searched 
in vain for it. Such an aperture, however, 
exists. It was discovered a few years later 
by an English seaman, who reported it 


to be about a foot in diameter, and from 
which proceeded a tolerably steady breeze, 
but not the least glimmer of light Further¬ 
more, he calculated it to be about four feet 
above the surface of the water. When the 
Doctor explored the cave, it must have been 
nearly high-water, and the vent was probably 
covered, and even if it were not concealed, 
it would transmit no current of air inwardly 
unless the tide was going out, which he 
thinks was not the case. At the time when 
the second European explorer was there, 
the weather was perfectly calm, not a 
breath of wind stirring; consequently the 
influx of air must have been occasioned by 
the descent of the surface of water within. 
On the other hand, when the water rises, 
the air must rush out. This cavern, there¬ 
fore, may be said to res£4re like an animal; 
the rise and fall of the tide acting as a 
diaphragm, and the above-mentioned 
narrow passage of the open air as a breath¬ 
ing-hole. 


A yi^Hipq ip fi 0UTH Africa. 



stationed at one of the 
little stone forts in South 
Africa, near the Great Fish 
River (it is Captain Lucas, 
then in command of a troop 
of Cape Mounted Riflemen, 
who is speaking), I was 
strolling along its banks one 
morning when to my great 
delight I saw a fish rise. I 
was an old fisherman, and had caught fish 
in many different parts of the world, but 
fishing in South Africa would indeed be a 
novel experience. u I will have some of 
you, lr thought I. 

The spot where the fish rose was under a 
krautz, or rocky cliff, at the foot of which 
great boulders of rock formed a kind oi 
platform, offering shelter from both sun and 
wind The Great Fish River is always 


muddy ; so thick, indeed, is it at all times 
that we were obliged to throw a small lump 
of alum into the bucket in which water was 
drawn when used for drinking purposes. 
This had the effect of precipitating some¬ 
thing like two inches of solid mud to the 
bottom. Filters were of very little use, for 
they soon got choked up. When the mud 
was thus precipitated tire water was sweet 
enough and wholesome. The river had 
looked always, therefore, so unpromising 
that I had never thought of it as connected 
with fishing. 

Well, the next morning found myself and 
Patrick Kean, my Irish soldier servant, on 
our way to the river. We were armed with 
a couple of long bamboo canes, which the 
settlers here use for wagon whips, some 
eighteen feet long, A hole drilled in a wine 
cork, and with a short porcupine’s quill 
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passed through it* the cork being neatly 
pared down, made a capital float. Porcu¬ 
pines’ quills were numerous about here. 
We found them lying in perfect little heaps 
here and there on the ground, amongst the 
low bushes, where that curious animal had 
shed them, A couple ot lengths of silk¬ 
worm gut, of which I fortunately had a 
supply in an old fishing-book, and to which 
two small hooks were whipped, completed 
the tackle. Worms were the great diffi¬ 
culty. T3ie African soil is everywhere so 
dry that we had to give up the search in 
despair. On inquiry, however, an old 
soldier advised me to try raw meat. This 
we did successfully. 

Behold us then armed for the fray. 
Carefully plumbing the depth, we launched 
our apparatus into* the stream, which ran 
strong and deep, but here made a capital 
eddy or back-water ; just the spot, indeed, 
where a sensible fish would be waiting for 
any food that the stream might bring down 
to him. Sure enough, after a few seconds’ 
immersion off went the floats, bobbing about 
in a style that gave us the most lively anti¬ 
cipations ; and we each pulled up a fish. 
They were nice silvery little fellows, about 
three ounces in weight, evidently a species 
of freshwater mullet, and afterwards proved 
very good eating. Capital sport we had, 
pulling them out often two at a time. 

“ Hallo 1 Here’s a good un now ! I 
don’t know if it’s a fish or a grand planner!" 
ejaculated Pat Kean, heaving away at his 
line as if he were pulling up an anchor, as 
a black, ominous-looking snout made Itself 
visible above the water, “ Sure, it’s a crok- 
erdlle!" said he, letting go the rod with a 
shout 

if ids not a crockerdile, as you call it, 
Paddy, 11 said I, ‘‘it’s- the next thing to it; 
it's an iguana,” 

“A gunner, soit ! Sure that’s what they 
put on the ground to make the whate grow 
in the ould connfhry,” said Pat, rising once 
more to his feet, and securing the rod just 
as it was slipping back into the water, 

u Not guano, Paddy— f iguana/ Don't 
you see there’s an r i ’ in it ? ” 


“Sure, then, sorr, there's two eyes in it 
for that matther, but never a sign of teeth,” 
said Paddy, looking cautiously into the 
brute’s mouth. 

It was a large, unsightly-looking beast, 
some four feet long, and, as Paddy observed, 
had no visible teeth. Its body was a dingy 
black, speckled with white ; its belly a dirty 
yellow; and its shapeless feet were pro¬ 
vided with long, sharp claws, 

“Sure, sorr, this is quare fi sirin’ anyhow, 
I never see the likes of It in the ould coun- 
thry.” 

Well, the iguana -was soon knocked on 
the head, and afterwards carried home in 
triumph ; but instead of stuffing it like the 
mullet, we stuffed it and put it in a case. 

After this we pulled out no end of 
mullet, and the haversack which we had 
brought to put them in w r as getting full, 
when another exclamation from my com¬ 
panion made me look round. 

“ Safety on us ! ” said he, with a look of 
intense disgust ; “why, here's a tremendous 
big toad cornin’ up now, sorr. Bad luck to 
the river, but it’s chock full of bastes ! I'd 
like to know what kill come up next ? " 
“Why, you get all the sport, Paddy," 
said I, “You’ve got a terrapin now/ 1 
** Sure, now, is it a sarafm, sorr ? Well, 
I niver I I thought a sarafin had wings, 
and couldn’t sit down, sorr, having nothing 
to sit down upon but only wings.” 

“ Nonsense, Pat; but you weren’t so far 
off when you said it was a toad. The terra¬ 
pin is a water tortoise, and the Hottentots 
call it schellpaad, or shelled toad. The 
queer little fellow is something between a 
turtle and a tortoise, and w r ould no doubt 
make very good soup; but you had better 
throw him in again," 

And so Paddy, giving him a touch with 
his foot, sent the fellow back again into his 
native element, where lie soon scuttled 
away out of sight. Presently a fine eel 
took the bait, and was triumphantly landed. 
This, with some three dozen mullet, was 
not a bad day’s sport, I thought, as we put 
up our tackle and prepared to make tracks 
homeward to tire fort, lust as I was in the 
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act of taking my haversack up from the 
ground to put it on my shoulders, to my as¬ 
tonishment I saw what I took for a mouse 
crawling out of it, I was putting my hand 
down quietly to get hold of it, when I was 
pulled suddenly backward by Patrick Kean. 

“ Halloa l mind what you're doin'/ 3 said 
he. “It's not a mouse at all sorr. Ids a 
tryant elope.” 

A what ?” said I. 

“ Sure ids a big hairy spider they calls a 
tryantelope, and it's wenemous as a sar- 
pint” 

And sure enough, when I regarded it 
more closely, it was neither more nor less 
than one of the great trap spiders, errone¬ 
ously called tarantulas ; as large and big as 
a small mouse, which it was not at all unlike 
at a little distance/ its bloated body and 
legs being thickly covered with long brown 
hairs; a most hideous-looking creature 
it was, I raised ray foot to stamp upon it. 
Before, however, I could kill it, it made a 
quick dart into its hole, into which it dis¬ 
appeared so suddenly that I had scarcely 
time to see what had become of it. This 
was easily accounted for when I came to 
examine its hiding-place. Its retreat was a 
shaft sunk to a considerable depth in the soil 
perpendicularly; its sides beautifully smooth 
and cylindrical The mouth or entrance 
of the shaft was covered with a round cover 
or flap, precisely like a gun wad, which 
exactly fitted the orifice, to which it was 
attached by a flexible hinge. This lid 
could be closed when it retreated, and so 
precisely did the flap fit that it was a most 
difficult matter to discover where it entered, 
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even when standing close to it. A more 
perfectly contrived retreat it is impossible 
to imagine. Our admiration at its inge¬ 
nuity, however, did not prevent us from 
digging, as Paddy would insist upon calling 
it, the tryantelope out of its earth, and de¬ 
stroying this unsightly venomous creature. 

On our way back to the fort an old 
trapper, who lived in a mud hut just out¬ 
side the gates, begged hard for the body 
of the iguana, which I gave him, on con¬ 
dition that he saved me the trouble of 
skinning it As I passed his hut in the 
evening I found that he had already 
cooked the tail of the iguana. As the meat 
on it looked very white and delicate, I was 
induced by him to taste it. I found it, as 
he said, very sweet, and something like 
chicken, but more insipid. 

Thus ended my first day's fishing in 
South Africa. From that time I was never 
without a supply of fresh fish. Sometimes 
there were heavy tropical rains, which 
caused the Great Fish River to rise from 
two or three feet in depth to upwards of 
thirty feet in the course of twenty-four 
hours. When this was the case, two or 
three of my bank lines caught for us plenty 
of fine eels, so that when my military 
comrades rode out from head-quarters, some 
fourteen miles distant, to pay me a visit, 
they carried back such a charming report 
of the excellence of my cuisine that they 
soon came again, quite as much to partake 
of the unusual luxury of a dish of collared 
eels or fried mullet, as to enjoy the pleasure 
(fascinating though it might be) of my 
society. 
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THE MAMMOTH 


I he Mammoth Cave is simply 
indescribable. The most 
graphic pen that ever wrote 
of the sublime would fail to 
convey more than a faint idea 
of its surpassing mystery and 
grandeur. st For myself {says 
the Retr.A.Mursell, who paid 
a visit to this interesting cave, 
in 1879), I cannot give ageo- 
w log ist’s d e script i on of i t, albei t 

it is fraught with suggestions and informa¬ 
tion to the man of science. I cannot give 
an engineer's idea of it, although it is 
prolific in that which would give interest to 
his mind. I cannot give a poet’s picture of 
it, though it needs the glamour of a fancy, 
rich and fertile, to pourtray its wonders. I 
can only offer a poor wonder-lover’s trem¬ 
bling effort to give a hint, faint and imperfect, 
of the mightiest natural phenomenon that 
ever impressed his mind or awed his soul. 

Conceive a subterranean city four hundred 
feet below the surface of the earth, full of 
monuments, temples, theatres, domes, mina- 
rets, and every cunning stratagem of 
architecture that skill contrived, or taste 
adorned. Imagine the streets of this city 
ramifying amongst the towering buildings 
for a hundred miles; an awful stillness, 
rapter than the spell which hushes the tomb, 
pervading the Cimmeria. A darkness 
thicker than the Egyptian gloom which was 
to be felt, empalling the illimitable vault. 
Black and mysterious rivers, full of sightless 
fish, crawl darkly through the ebon caverns; 
while the exhalations of their silent tide 
cluster on roof and wall, and garland them 
with cusps and ornaments of spar and ala¬ 
baster. 

A strange wood-built inn is the terminus 
of the journey in the carrier's cart; and here 
the traveller alights to ease his bruises and 
refresh his inner man. When the thermo- 
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meter is not long enough to register the 
degrees below zero to which the temperature 
has fallen, a red-hot stove is a welcome object. 
Before a log-lire heaped high up a capacious 
chimney, we began to thaw ourselves, while 
the host inquired whether we proposed to 
traverse the cave that night or sleep till 
morning. As night and day alike are one 
in the deep cavern, many prefer to spend 
the night in its exploring. We, being very 
wearied, preferred to sleep, and then ex¬ 
plore. So after having been regaled under 
the superintendence of 'a black waiter, and 
shown to bed by a black valet de chamhrt\ we 
rose early, breakfasted under the same sable 
supervision, and set forth at nine o’clock in 
the morning, with r William/ a most intelli¬ 
gent and well-informed negro, as our guide 
for the Mammoth Cave. 

Shuttling through tire snow with mu filer 3 
round our smarting eyes, blue with the cold, 
and with teeth chattering in our jaws, we 
crossed a garden, and climbed down a bank 
clothed with larches and maples, till we 
reached some rugged stepping-stones which 
led us underneath a ledge of rock from 
which a mass of ice some twenty feet in 
length formed a crystal stalactite, which 
almost met the stalagmite beneath, formed 
by the dripping of the water From above. 
Passing between two walls of rock, our 
guide stopped at a door and handed to 
each of us a hand-lamp filled with oil. As 
we passed through the doorway there was 
a blast of bitterly cold air, which blew out 
the light I carried; but the guide had 
hurried my wife into the cave, and their 
lights were burning, and I was enabled by 
their aid to re-light mine. As the daylight 
was left behind, nothing, of course, was 
visible but the three lamps, and such grim 
and eerie outlines as they threw into relief; 
but it was too cold at first to be inquisitive, 
until at length we seemed, at a single step, 
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to pass from the frozen to the temperate 
zone. We were invited to lay aside super’ 
Ouous wraps, and, nothing loth, we com¬ 
menced our six hours' walk in a tempera¬ 
ture of fifty-nine degrees, which is the mean 
temperature of the Mammoth Cave, winter 

and summer. 

* 

Although I never felt silence so intensely 
oppressive as it seemed before we left the 
cave, this was not the first feeling that took 
hold of me on entering ; for, in the midst 
of the intense darkness, there was a constant 
chirmpping—something like that to which 
we are accustomed at home when sitting 
in a warm kitchen ; just such a sound as 
that which accompanies the amours of the 
modern housemaid on the evenings when, 
not being her * night out/ it is her swain’s 
‘night in/ and Jhe is £ receiving* visits 
instead of paying them. In short, I ima¬ 
gined the hearthstone of the Mammoth 
Cave was thronged with crickets which 
were giving us a greeting on our entrance* 
Hut on inquiring of our guide the meaning 
of the sound, he lifted his lamp up towards 
the vaulted roof, and showed large black 
patches, which I took to be merely discolora¬ 
tions on the stone. These, however, turned 
out to be hundreds of thousands of bats 
which had taken refuge from the winter 
outside, and remained comatose in the 
warmth of the cave until the summer heat 
should tempt them to the outer woods again. 
At first I could hardly believe it; but 
‘ William/ noting my incredulity, took 
down from a thick cluster which was near 
his reach a poor frozen little creature, and 
shone his light through his transparent 
wings; and I was thus convinced that the 
subterranean city was inhabited, and that a 
million sleeping bats were its citizens. The 
chirping we had heard was the snoring of 
these little creatures in their dreams of 
summer flights and tropic twilight gambols. 

If the bat is the fitting harbinger of what 
is weird and semi-earthly, there could not 
have been a more befitting sentry at the 
entrance to the Mammoth Cave, 

Passing along a corridor called *The Xar- 
rows/ you come into a vast open chamber 1 
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known as the Rotunda, whose ceiling is 
one hundred feet above your head, and 
the d lam et er abou t two hun die d fe et H ere 
there are scattered round the feet, imperil¬ 
ling the way, and giving ample warrant for 
the cautions of the guide, the unfilled vats 
of the saltpetre miners who w r orked in the 
cave in 1S12. It is in an avenue to the 
right of this, called Audubon's Avenue, 

! where some fine stalactites are to be seen, 
that the myriads of bats, to which I have 
referred, are found to hybernate. 

Along this avenue maybe seen the shells 
of some half-dozen cottages, which were 
built in 1S42 as an experiment to try the 
effect of the even temperature of the cave 
upon consumptive patients. This experi¬ 
ment was, as it deserved to be, a failure. 
The poor creatures who were shut up here 
from heaven's light, and from the open air, 
were some of them cut off by death while in 
the cave ; and the rest died within short 
periods after leaving it. It is said that 
those who stayed for three months in 
the cave, on emerging, showed bloodless 
faces, sunken eyes, dilated pupils, liideous 
to behold ; the iris ceased to be visible, and 
the whole eye, irrespective of its original 
colour, appeared entirely black. 

If you stand still in the cave, you can 
distinctly hear the pulsations of your own 
and your companion’s heart, not because of 
any atmospheric peculiarity, but purely on 
account of the impenetrable stillness of the 
place. At a point called the Star Chamber, 
the guide takes from the visitor his lamp, 
and, requesting him to be seated on a log 
of wood, removes to a distance to display 
the peculiarities of the spot. I confess that 
as he went farther and farther away, and as 
the lanterns dwindled into specks of light 
as he receded, it is possible my heart began 
to throb a little faster; and when he went 
entirely from sight, to reappear in a few 
minutes at a distant point, to simulate the 
effect of sunrise, I could hear my own heart 
and my wife’s running a race, and I wonder- 
ed which would burst into a shriek of terror 
! first. He had called our attention to the 
■ formation of the roof above our heads, and 
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as we sat and looked upward, it looked as 
if a broad river of blue sky was overhead, 
and while we strained our eyes at it, thou¬ 
sands of stars appeared to float into the 
space. When we looked down for the 
lantern, all was darker than the darkest 
night that ever scowled; and light and 
guide were gone. It was then the beating 
of my heart was audible; three minutes 
seemed like an hour. In another minute I 
should have made the cavern ring with 
screams of bootless fear; when a tunnel 
of pale light began to play dimly on the 
scarred granite wall, and as it grew larger 
and more silvery, the negro's native humour 
showed itself in a very natural imitation of 
the cockcrow as it ushers in the morning; 
and, though that morning was depicted by 
nothing brighter than three sputtering oil 
lamps, no matin praise that ever floated at 
the altar was more devout than mine which 
greeted the mock daylight of the returning 
guide. 

It would fill up too much of our space to 
go into detail concerning tills marvellous 
hidden principality. For six hours we kept 
steadily on and on, never once halting in 
our progress; and we might have kept on 
for sixty hours, and never once retraced our 
steps. Narrow chasms through which we 
had to force ourselves with the utmost effort, 
as in a passage called * Fat Man’s Misery ; 1 
low tunnels through which we had to cower 
almost upon our knees, as in another pas* 
sage called £ Tall Man's Misery;' vast 
domes hung with rosettes of alabaster 
formed by the oozing of the water and the 
action of the air; colossal chambers, 
beside which St, Paul's or St, Peter’s seem 
like mushrooms; mighty amphitheatres, 
dwarfing the Roman Coliseum into a puny 
chamber; and rich Gothic temples with 
screen and altar-piece—all these alter¬ 
nated in weird, bewildering succession. 
Within the Gothic Temple we were bidden 
to stand still, while our negro guide went 
and stood in a grotto of stalactites which 
lie called the altar. Here he told us that 
a maiden who had equivocally assured 
an unpropitious mother that she would not 


marry any man on the face of the earth, 
plighted the vow the daylight dared not 
witness. And in a domed chamber which 
was called the £ Methodist Church/ because 
there the gospel was preached to the salt¬ 
petre miners fifty years ago, the students of 
the Kentucky Baptist Theological Seminary 
have raised a cairn, as though to attest die 
principle of dose communion > so dear to the 
heart of that £ faith and order 1 this side of 
the Atlantic. 

It might prove tedious to read of 
£ Vulcan's Forge/ although it was wonder¬ 
ful to see it, with its heaps of fossilized for¬ 
mations, like molten ashes vomited from 
the lire. Hard by this classical memorial, 
a caution from our sable guide, whose very 
eyes seemed to glare in the darkness as he 
uttered it, brought us to a standstill, and 
taking from the satchel which was slung 
behind him a mass of greasy paper, he tied 
a weight to one end, and setting a light to 
the other, he flung the flambeau down into 
an abyss of near two hundred feet, and 
there it blazed upon a rocky ledge far down 
beside a black and crawling river called the 
Styx, where the eyeless fish, all bleached 
and bloodless, dart through the liquid 
chambers of an endless night. 

Another mighty temple was like a theatre, 
with tier on tier of galleries ; and as our 
leader threw another of his flaming garlands 
high towards the proscenium, one could 
almost fancy that the cadence of some fair 
singer's voice was dying softly away, and 
that this was a bouquet cast at her trium¬ 
phant feet. The pillars of the colossal stage 
were formed of huge stalactites, the drop¬ 
ping of a thousand silent years; and one 
could gain some hint of geologic epochs 
when told that those columns of a hundred 
feet in height, and stalwart in their girth, 
were built so slowly that it took five years 
to add a wafer's thickness to their altitude. 
In a basin far away in a long corridor, 
there sleeps a pool of water cool and clear 
as crystal, and on its margin there is built 
a cairn of stones, which has been called 
‘Good Templars' Cairn/ One can well 
believe this region of ebon mystery to be 
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haunted by 4 spirits/ and it were hard to 
grudge a little water to qualify them. This 
fountain is called Lake Purity, and we felt 
the name to be appropriate after quaffing a 
draught of its clear stream. 

It seems strange beyond imagination to 
emerge from crevices in which the body 
has to twine arid bend almost to creeping 
in the passage, and suddenly to stand under 
a mighty cupola, wider and well-nigh as 
lofty as St, Faults, and to hear the Mam¬ 
moth Arch booming an eerie diapason as 
it echoes back the voice amidst the darkness. 
Pointing as it were along the nave of the 
Cathedral thus revealed, the leader tells us 
that for fifty miles that lonely passage has 
been explored, and that if time and strength 
permitted, we might start off now and walk 
for all these leagues without retracing a 
single step. 

But our journey is to include the passage 
of the river; and this is the most w r eird 
and startling experience of alb After the 
mind has been awed, and the imagination 
excited by such visions as the * Giant’s 
Coffin/ a vast rock like a leviathan sarco¬ 
phagus in which some gaunt colossus well 
might moulder ; and beholding the niche 
in which the mummied body of an Indian 
mother holding her poor lost child against 
her bosom was discovered ; and, after 
running the gauntlet of a hundred fancies 
called up by the mingled mystery and sub¬ 
limity of the place, it is rather an aggrava¬ 
tion of the tension than a relief to be 
suddenly hushed to listen to the ticking of 
the 1 Water Clock/ which is formed by 
the monotonous plashing of a single drop 
of water Into some hollow place below. 
The sameness of the sound as it ceaselessly 
repeats, is painful to the ear; and it is 
rather relieving than irritating to get beyond 
the liquid echo into the stillness once again. 
But it is no relief, but fraught with a ghost¬ 
like glamour, to find the feet beside the 
brink of a broad deep river, black as ink, 
and to see the lanterns gleam upon a sur¬ 
face cold and dark. A moment's pause, 
and the combined lights disclose a wet flat- 
bottomed punt or boat, half full of water. 
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which our guide bales out with energetic 
perseverance, till it is dry enough to enter. 
Having climbed into the boat, we are 
pushed off from the black shore Into the 
still blacker pool; and in a few minutes the 
vault of rock over our heads becomes so 
low that we have to crouch down into the 
boat and propel ourselves along by pressing 
our hands against the damp and dripping 
granite roof. The river is nearly a mile 
across, and as we had to return the way we 
came, it thrilled me with the first real horror 
I had yet experienced, to hear the guide 
say the river was rising fast, and that a little 
while ago It had filled up the vault entirely. 
I could hardly restrain the tendency to 
shriek out aloud, as the idea of being 
coffined in that boat, in that deep watery 
tomb, in all the fathomless darkness of 
that stupendous sepulchre, took hold upon 
my fancy. 

As we approached the portion of the river 
where the arching rock was lowest. It really 
looked, in the dull lantern light, as though 
the water kissed the top, and as if our boat 
must fill and swamp us in the vault. With 
my heart in my throat, I crouched down 
lower and lower, till, kneeling on the wet 
floor of the boat, I heard the sides scrape 
harshly against the shelving rock, and I 
fancied the next moment w T Ould put out the 
lights, and 4 then put out our light. 1 For 
a full hundred yards the ceiling could not 
have been more than six inches above the 
side of our floating coffin ; but at length we 
shot out Into the open space, and sailed on 
merrily, till we leaped out upon the land 
again, as those who had found a resurrection 
from the grave. Before we got to land, we 
asked our sable guide to sing, to try the 
echoes of the cave ; and he sang in a pure 
and ringing %-oice San key’s hymn, 4 The 
Sweet By-and-By, 1 As we come towards 
the day, passing the chapel where the 
gospel had been preached In the old time 
to the miners underground, I could not 
help but think of Christian in the valley 
greeting the daybreak after the perils of the 
night, and rejoicing that even to the grave 
itself there is a further and a brighter side.’* 
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revellers get very different 
ideas of Jerusalem, according 
to the season of the year in 
which they visit the city. In 
the spring, after the abundant 
winter rains, Jerusalem is not, 
other times* “a city of stone, upon a 


OF JERU^AEE^. 


land of iron, under a heaven of brass/ 1 The 
surrounding hills and valleys are fresh and 
green. Daffodils, hyacinths, and other dowers 
are abundant wherever there is a chance, 
amongst the rocks; the rivulets murmur 
between their verdant banks, and Cedron 
becomes almost worthy of the name of a 



torrent. Even within the city, plants and 
flowers abound, and the enclosures of the 
mosques are bright with a profusion of 
Rowers, The very walls and towers are 
adorned and festooned with plants. Two 
months later, all this vegetation has disap¬ 
peared, and Jerusalem, with its low square 


tomb-like houses encircled by its bare dry 
hills, has resumed its normal aspect of 
desolation. 

But the streets of the ancient city change 
but little at any season, unless, indeed 
during the heat of summer they appear 
I more deserted than ever. These narrow* 
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.ortuous streets, covered with either dust or 
mud, are mostly either ascents or descents 
of great steepness, where the feet stumble 
over rolling stones or glide over worn slabs 
strewn with the debris of vegetables. On 
each side are the Arab shops, with displays 
of gay stuffs or stores of pipes ; most 
numerous, however, are the barbers 1 shops, 
and the caft£s. Here and there one sees 
European establishments, kept by Maltese 
or Italians, and displaying objects for the 
toilet, from London or Paris* The passers- 


by are of all nationalities—Moslems in robes 
and turbans, Turkish officers in richly em¬ 
broidered vests, Jews in their long great¬ 
coats and pointed hats, Greeks, Spaniards, 
Englishmen, and monks of divers orders, 
in sandals and sombre robes. The women, 
be they Jewish or Moslem, are all enveloped 
in large white mantles, their toilet only vary¬ 
ing in the colour of the veil that masks each 
countenance. Some are followed by black 
slaves shod with red or yellow slippers. 

Stop awhile by this low dark archway, 



supported by massive pillars of carved stone 
—the remains of some old convent or Gothic 
church. A poverty-stricken market is held 
here for the sale of meat and bread, etc. 
In that corner an Arab butcher waits for 
customers beside the animal he has slaugh¬ 
tered, and which hangs from a chain attach¬ 
ed to the root Numerous sellers shout to 
you, u Ghe 1 let him that has money come 
and buy * whoever you are, come and buy” 
Numerous females seated on the ground sell 
vegetables and fruits from the baskets placed 


before them* These females are young 
peasant girls from Bethany and Siloam, and 
do not wear the white mantle of the city 
women* A long blue garment is their 
chief article of costume* They cover the 
head with a coloured handkerchief, or 
sometimes with a white napkin, arranged 
like a cap and framing their olive faces, 
which are often tattooed with blue stars and 
patches on the forehead and round about 
the lips. Their large dark eyes look larger 
and darker on account of the black paint 
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with which they have coloured their eyelids 1 
and eyelashes. Upon their bare arms, 
nonchalantly crossed, they wear bracelets 
of coloured glass, gold rings upon their 
ankles, and collars of coins and silver rings 
round their necks. Here for long hours 
they crouch, languidly and resignedly 
gazing at the passers-by. 

At every step along the streets surprises 
await you. You may see in the midst of a 
public place, or even in a bazaar crowded 
with people, a tall thin man, very scantily 
clothed, who is gesticulating and vocifera¬ 
ting frightfully- He is pouring forth, in 
his native Arabic, maledictions on Jeru¬ 
salem] he calls down upon it fire from 
heaven on account of its iniquities. This 
unfortunate is a madman, who believes 
nimself to be one of the ancient prophets. 
The crowd do not trouble themselves 
about his cries, or the club which he bran¬ 
dishes so menacingly. They listen to him, 
even with a sort of respect; they seem to 
regard him as one who may perhaps know' 
more of heavenly mysteries, on account of 
being deprived of intelligence as regards 
the things of this life. 

If, a few steps from the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, you essay to visit the 
beautiful ruins of the Church and Convent 
of the Knights of St John, your curiosity 
will be roughly tried. It is necessary to 
-climb over heaps of dust and all sorts of 
detritus, amidst the carcases of dogs and 
cats covered with dense swarms of flies and 
ants. At the noise of your footsteps gaunt 
dogs disturbed from some loathsome repast 
or from their slumbers in the warm sunshine 


surround you, barking furiously, and ap¬ 
parently ready to spring upon you. A 
little farther on you begin to admire the 
broken columns and sculptured capitals, 
and fragments of mouldings and marble 
ornaments which are strewn over the 
surface of the ground, when on entering 
some hall of which the four walls are 
still standing you find yourself in presence 
of a heap of carcases of horses and asses, 
which the inhabitants of the neighbourhood 
have deposited in this abandoned place, 
and which the dogs come to devour. 

In traversing the streets of Jerusalem the 
visitor will come upon many really pretty 
Oriental houses. The entry gate is within 
a dark archway, of which the roof is deco¬ 
rated wit]| ornaments in relief. On each 
side of the arch are iov^ stone divans, 
where one perceives in the shadow' black 
servants sitting with their waists adorned 
with gleaming weapons. The faQ&des of 
these houses are ornamented here and 
there, under the ogival windows or in the 
niches, with alabaster tablets, upon which 
Arabic inscriptions are sculptured in relief, 
often in letters of red, blue, or gold. 

Before the thresholds, ancient sculptured 
capitals serve for steps, and massive stones 
pierced with a hole are fixed to the wall. 
To these stones visitors attach their horses 
when they enter the house. The aspect of 
these dwellings, when inhabited by Euro¬ 
peans, is often brightened by galleries or 
terraces, upon which are seen the flowers of 
Western lands flourishing amongst indige¬ 
nous plants, in the shadow of trellises 
J covered with vines. 
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ABBEY, 


^Ome along,—and hurry. Few 
people have got originality 
enough to think of the ex¬ 
pedition I have been plan- 
ning, and still fewer could 
carry it out, maybe, even if 
they did think of it. Hurry 
now. Cab at the door.” 

“ Where are we going ? ** 
iL Don’t worry. You'll see.” 

He was not inclined to talk. So I 
thought this nAist be a weighty matter. 
My curiosity grew with the minutes, but I 
kept it manfully under the surface. I 
watched the lamps, the signs, the numbers, 
as we thundered down the long streets } but 
it was of no use—I am always lost in Lon¬ 
don, day or night. It was very chilly, 
almost bleak. People leaned against the 
gusty blasts as if it were the dead of winter. 
The crowds grew thinner and thinner, and 
the noises waxed faint and seemed far 
away. The sky was overcast and threaten¬ 
ing, We drove on, and still on, till I 
wondered if we were ever going to stop. 
At last we passed by a spacious bridge and 
a vast’building with a lighted clock tower, 
and presently entered a gateway, passed 
through a sort of tunnel, and stopped in a 
court surrounded by the black outlines of a 
great edifice. 

We Followed him down a tunnel, guided 
more by his footsteps on the stone flagging 
than by anything we could very distinctly 
see* At the end of it we came to another 
iron gate, and our conductor stopped there 
and lighted a little bullVeye lantern. Then 
he unlocked the gate, and I wished he had 
oiled it first, it grated so dismally. The 
gate swung open, and we stood on the 
threshold of what seemed a limitless domed 
and pillared cavern carved out of the solid 
darkness. The conductor and my friend 


took off their hats reverently, and I did 
likewise. Thus for the moment that we 
stood there there was not a sound; and the 
silence seemed to add to the solemnity of 
the gloom, I looked my inquiry. He 
answered : 

“It is the tomb of the great dead of 
England — Westminster Abbey l 11 

{One cannot express a start— in words,} 
Down among the columns, ever so far 
away, it seemed ; a light revealed itself like 
a star, and a voice came echoing through 
the spacious emptiness : 

£t Who goes there ?** 

« W— _1" 

The star disappeared, and the footsteps 
that accompanied it clanked out of hearing 

in the distance, Mr. W - - held up his 

lantern, and the vague vastness took some* 
thing of form to itself — the stately columns 
developed stronger outlines, and a dim 
pallor here and there marked the places of 
lofty windows. We were among the tombs,, 
and on every hand dull shapes of men 
sitting, standing, or stooping, inspected us 
curiously out of the darkness, reaching out 
their hands towards us, some appealing, 
some beckoning, some warning us away. 
Effigies they were—statues over the graves : 
but they looked human and natural in the 
murky shadows. Now a little half-grown 
black and white cat squeezed herself through 
the bars of the iron gate and came purring 
lovingly about us, unawe.d by the time or 
the place, unimpressed by the marble pomp 
that sepulchres a line of mighty dead that 
ends with a great author of yesterday, 
and began with a sceptred monarch away 
back in the dawn of history more than 
twelve hundred years ago. And she followed 
us about and never left us while we pursued 
our work* 

We wandered hither and thither, tm- 
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covered, speaking in low voices, and step™ 
ping softly by instinct, for any little noise 
rang and echoed there in a way to make 
one shudder, Mr* W——— flashed his 
lantern first upon this object and then 
upon that, and kept up a running commen¬ 
tary that showed that there was nothing 
about the venerable Abbey that was trivial 
in his eyes or void of interest He is a 
man in authority, being superintendent of 
the works, and his daily business keeps him 
familiar with every nook and corner of the 
great pile. Casting a luminous ray, now 
here, now yonder, he would say: 

u Observe the height of the Abbey,—one 
hundred and three feet to the base of the 
roof,—I measured it myself the other day. 
Notice the base of this column,— old, very 
old,—hundreds and hundreds of years ; and 
how well they knew how to build in those 
old days ! Notice it,™every stone is laid 
horizontally,—that is to say, just as nature 
laid it originally in the quarry, not set up 
edgewise ; in our day some people set them 
on edge, and then wonder why they split 
and flake. Architects cannot teach nature 
anything. Let me remove this matting,—it 
is put there to x^reserve the pavement ; now 
there is a bit of pavement that is seven 
hundred years old ; you can see by these 
scattering clusters of coloured mosaics how 
beautiful it was before time and sacrilegious 
idlers marred it Now there, in the border, 
was an inscription once; see, follow the 
circle,—you can trace it by the ornaments 
that have been pulled out,—here is an A, 
and there is an 0 , and yonder another A, 
nil beautiful old English capitals, there is 
no telling what the inscription was, no 
record left now. Now move along in this 
direction, if you please. Yonder is where 
old King Sebert, the Saxon, lies—his monu¬ 
ment is the oldest one in the Abbey; Sebert 
died in six hundred and sixteen, and that’s 
as much as twelve hundred and fifty years 
ago,—think of it 1 twelve hundred and fifty 
years. Now yonder is Lhe last one,—Charles 
Dickens,—there on the floor, with the brass 
letters on the slab, and to this day the 
people come and put flowers on it. Why, 


along at first they almost had to cart the 
flowers out, there were so many. Could 
not leave them there you know, because it’s 
where everybody walks, and a body wouldn't 
want them trampled on anyway. All this 
place about here now is the Poets* Corner. 
There is Garrick's monument, and Addi¬ 
son's and Thackeray’s bust, and Macaulay 
lies there. And here, close to Dickens and 
Garrick, lie Sheridan and Dr. Johnson, and 
here Is old Parr. 

tc Very old man indeed, and saw a deal 
of life. Come off the grave, kitty; poor 
thing, she keeps the rats away from the 
office, and there’s no harm in her, her and 
her mother. And here, this is Shake¬ 
speare's statue,— leaning on his elbow, and 
pointing with his finger at the lines on the 
scroll: 

£ * ‘ The cloud-cnpt towers, the gorgeous paEccs, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

Leave not a wreck behind, V* 

“ That stone there covers Campbell the 
poet Here are names you know pretty 
well: Milton, and Gray, who wrote the 
Elegy ; and Butler, who wrote Hudibras ; 
and Edmund Spenser, and Ben Jonson— 
there are three tablets to him scattered 
about this Abbey, and all got 4 O Bare Ben 
Jonson 3 cut on them,—you were standing 
on one of them just now,—he is buried 
standing up. 

“And here are some unfortunates. Under 
this place lies Anne, Queen of Richard III. 
and daughter of the king-maker, the great 
Earl of Warwick—murdered she was— 
poisoned by her husband. And here is a 
slab which you see has once had the figure 
of a man in armour on it in brass or copper, 
let into the stone. You can see the shape ol 
it,—but it is all worn away now by people's 
feet,—the man has been dead five hundred 
years that lies under it. He was a Knight 
in Richard II/s time. His enemies pressed 
him close, and he fled and took sanctuary 
here in the Abbey. Generally a man was 
safe when he took sanctuary in those days, 
but this man was not The Captain of the 
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Tower and a band of men pursued him and 
liis friends, and they had a bloody fight 
here on this floor; but this poor fellow did 
not stand much of a chance, and they 
butchered him right before the altar.” 

We wandered over to another part of 
the Abbey, and came to a place where the 
pavement was being repaired. Every paving 
stone lias an inscription on it and covers a 
grave, Mr. W-continued: 

“ Now you are standing on William Pitt's 
grave,—you can read the name, though it is 
a good deal worn,—and you, sir, are standing 
on the grave of Charles James Fox, I 
found a very good place here the other day, 
nobody suspected it, been curiously over¬ 
looked somehow * but it is a very nice place 
indeed, and very comfortable” (holdinghis 
buITs eye to thJ pavement and searching 
around), “Ah, here it is, this is the stone, 
nothing under here, nothing at all,—a very 
nice place indeed, very comfortable,” 

Mr. W-spoke in a professional way, 

of course, and after the manner of a man 
who takes an interest in his business, and 
is gratified at any piece of good luck that 
fortune favours him with; and yet with all 
that silence and gloom and solemnity around 
us, there was something about his idea of a 
nice comfortable place that made the cold 
chills creep up my back. Presently we 
began to come upon little chamber like 
chapels, with solemn figures ranged around 
the sides, lying apparently asleep, in sump¬ 
tuous marble alcoves, with their hands 
placed together above their breasts, die 
figures and all their surroundings black with 
age. Some were dukes and earls, some 
were kings and queens, some were ancient 
abbots, whose effigies had lain there so 
many centuries and suffered such disfigure¬ 
ment that their faces were almost as smooth 
and as featureless as the stony pillows their 
heads reposed upon. Presently, in a little 
d lap el, we were looking at the sarcophagus 
let into the wall which contains the bones 
of the infant princes who were smothered 
in the Tower, Behind us was the stately 
monument of Queen Elizabeth, with her 
effigy dressed in the royal robes, lying as if 
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at rest. When we turned around, the cat, 
with stupendous simplicity, was coiled up 
and sound asleep upon the feet of the Great 
Queen ! Truly this was reaching far toward 
the millennium, when the lion and the lamb 
shall lie down together. The murderer of 
Mary and Essex, the conqueror of the 
Armada, the imperious ruler of a turbulent 
empire, become a couch, at last, for a tired 
kitten ! It was the most eloquent sermon 
upon the vanity of human pride and human 
grandeur that inspired Westminster preach ed 
to us that night 

We would have turned puss out of the 
Abbey but for the fact that her small body 
made light of railed gates, and she would 
have come straight back again. We walked 
up a flight of half a dozen steps, and 
stopping upon a pavement laid down in 
1260, stood in the cofe of English blstOTy, 
as it were—upon the holiest ground in 
the British Empire, If profusion of kingly 
bones and kingly names of old renown make 
holy ground. For here in this little space 
were the ashes, the monuments, and the 
gilded effigies of ten of the most illustrious 
personages who have worn crowns and 
borne sceptres in this realm. . This royal 
dust was the slow accumulation of four 
hundred years. The latest comer entered 
into his rest four hundred years ago, and 
since the earliest was sepulchred more than 
eight centuries have drifted by. Edward 
the Confessor, Henry the Fifth, Edward 
the First, Edward the Third, Richard 
the Second, Henry the Third, the queens 
Eleanor and Philippa, it was like bringing 
the colossal myths of history out of 
the forgotten ages, and speaking to them 
face to face. The gilded effigies were 
scarcely marred, the faces were comely 
and majestic. Old Edward the First 
looked the king,—one had no Impulse 
to be familiar with him. While we were 
contemplating the figure of Queen Eleanor 
lying in state, and calling to mind how- like 
an ordinary human being the great king 
mourned for her six hundred years ago, 
we saw the vast illuminated clock face of 
Parliament House tower glowering at us 
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through a window of the Abbey, and point¬ 
ing with both hands to midnight And then 
the booming of the great bell tolled twelve, 
and with the last stroke the mocking clock 
face vanished in sudden darkness, and left 
us with the past and its grandeurs again. 

We descended, and entered the nave of 
th e n obi e ch ap el o f H e n ry VII. Mr. W-—— 
said:— 

“ Here is where the order of knighthood 
was conferred for centuries,—the candidates 
sat in these seats ; these brasses bear their 
coats of arms ; these are their banners over¬ 
head,—torn and dusty, poor old things, for 
they have hung there many and many a 
long year. In the floor you see inscrip¬ 
tions,—kings and queens that lie in the vault 
below. When this vault was opened in 
our time, they found them lying there in 
beautiful order, all quiet and comfortable, 
the red velvet on the coffins hardly faded 
any. And the bodies were sound,—I saw 
them myself. They were embalmed, and 
looked natural, although they had been 
there such an awful time. One of them, 
though, was in bad condition,—he burst open 
and fell out on the floor,—just a mess of stuff 
that looked like pitch, as you may say. 
Now in this place here, which is called the 
Chantry, is a curious old group of statuary. 
The figures are mourning over George Vit- 
liers, Duke of Buckingham, who was assassi¬ 
nated by Felton, in Charles I/s time. Yon¬ 
der, Cromwell and his family used to lie. 
Now we come to the south aisle, and this 
is the grand monument to Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and her effigy,—you easily see they 
get all the portraits from this effigy. Here 
in the wall of the aisle is a bit of a curiosity 
pretty roughly carved : 

4 “ William West, toome-shower, 1698/ 
That fellow carved his name around in 
several places in the Abbey." 

This was a sort of revelation to me. I 
had been wandering through the Abbey, 
never imagining but that its shows were 
created only for us, the people of the nine¬ 
teenth century. But here is a man (become 
a show himself now, and a curiosity), to 
whom all these things were sights and won¬ 


ders a hundred and seventy-five years ago. 
When curious idlers from the country and 
from foreign lands came here to look, he 
showed them old Seberf s tomb, and those 
of the other old worthies I have been speak’ 
ing of, and called them ancient and vener¬ 
able * and he showed them Charles I I/s 
tomb as the newest and latest thing he had, 
and he was doubtless present at the funeral 
Three hundred years before his time some 
ancestor of his, perchance, used to point 
out the ancient marvels in the immemorial 
way, and then say, “ This, gentlemen, is the 
tombof hislate Majesty Edward theThird,— 
and I wish I could see him alive and hearty 
again; as I saw him twenty years ago ] yon¬ 
der is the tomb of Sebert, tl“ e Saxon king,— 
lie has been lying there well on to eight 
hundred years, they say/'< And three hum 
dred years before this party, Westminster 
was still a show, and Edward the Confes¬ 
sor's grave was a novelty of some thirty years 
standing, but old “ Sebert" was hoary and 
ancient still, and people who spoke of Alfred 
the Great as a comparatively recent man, 
pondered over Sebert's grave, and tried to 
take in all the tremendous meaning of it 
when the “ toome-shower n said, “ This man 
has lain here well nigh five hundred years/' 
And some day a curiously clad company 
may arrive here in a balloon ship from 
some remote corner of the globe, and as 
they follow the verger among the monu¬ 
ments they may hear him say : “This is 
the tomb of Victoria the Good Queen; 
battered and uncouth as it looks, it once 
was a wonder of magnificence,—but twelve 
hundred years work a deal of damage to 
these things/ 1 

As we turned toward the door, the moon¬ 
light was beaming in at the windows, and it 
gave to the sacred place such an air of rest¬ 
fulness and peace, that Westminster was 
no longer a grisly museum of mouldering 
vanities, but her better and worthier self,— 
the deathless mentor of a great nation, the 
guide and encourager of right ambitions, 
the preserver of fame, and the home and 
refuge for the nation's best and bravest when 
their work is done.—d/afi Twain-, 










THE ALCAZAR, SEVILLE. 


pURILLO, THE AF^TI^T Of SEVILLE. 



u r i lld — Bartolome Esteban 
Murillo, in full—was the most 
celebrated artist of the Seville 
School, and the most distin¬ 
guished colourist of the 
Spanish painters. He was the son 
of Caspar Esteban Murillo, and, 
according to Palomino, was born at Pilas; 


but his register of baptism proved that ht 
was baptized in S, Maria Magdalena at 
Seville, on New Year's Day, in 1616. He 
manifested at a very early age an in cl in a* 
tion to painting, and his father placed him 
under the care of his relative, Juan de 
Castillo, an artist of merit, whose favourite 
subjects were fairs and markets, and whose 
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pupils^AIonzo Cano, Murillo, and Pedro 
de Moya—rank as the best artists of An¬ 
dalusia, While he was with Castillo, Murillo 
made rapid progress, and painted several 
pictures which indicated much promise. 
After leaving him, he continued to improve 
in drawing as well as in painting- For some 
time he painted fairs and such-like, with 
their motley groups of people, and of 
animals. Several of his pictures of tin's 
date are still extant. 

In order to perfect himself in drawing he 
was on the point of going to England to 
see Vandyck, when he heard of the death 
of that great master. Before Murillo was 
twenty-four years of age, Pedro de Moya, 
who had been his fellow-pupil, returned to 
Seville, and had charmed him with his 
accounts of Van dyck. But now, being dis- 
appointed in his desire to have intercourse 
with that eminent artist, he earnestly wished 
to visit Italy His poverty, however, pre¬ 
vented him. He now purchased a quantity 
of canvas, and painted a number of pictures 
for the market of the Indies, which were 
bought from him by traders. 

With the money thus acquired he went 
to Madrid in 1643. There he presented 
himself to Velasquez, who encouraged him 
and obtained for him permission to copy 
the pictures of Titian, Rubens, Vandyck, 
and others, which were to be found in the 
capital and at the Escorial. Velasquez 
probably little thought that the needy young 
man whom he then patronized was destined 
to acquire a name, and to execute works, 
which would be more popular and more 
widely known than his own. 

This was the turning-point of the life of 
Murillo, The mere reflection of the style 
of Vandyck had awakened the conscious¬ 
ness of his own powers. His visit to 
Madrid afforded him an opportunity of 
more extended study, and he returned to 
Seville in 1645, ready for the execution of 
great works. His career as an artist may 
be said to have begun from this time. 

In the following year he painted a series 
of pictures, which for long occupied a 
prominent place in the cloisters of San 


Francisco. These were in the first of the 
three styles which distinguished his works 
—-that, namely, in which the outline was 
decided, if not hard, and in which the tones 
of the shadows and the treatment of the 
lights remind one of Zurbaran or Caravaggio. 
The cloisters were burnt in 1S10, but many 
of the Murillos are still to be seen in the 
Duke of Dalmatia's collection. They are 
chiefly pictures of saints, so called, having 
been designed for the cloisters. 

In these works Murillo seems to have 
burst upon Seville as a great painter, whose 
existence was hardly suspected before. 
Commissions flowed in upon him, and he 
was soon in a position to marry Doha 
Beatriz Cabrera y Sotomayor, a person of 
some consideration at Pilas. About this 
time he changed the ctyle of his art by 
adopting a softer outline and a more mellow 
colouring- In 1656 he executed the cele¬ 
brated “St. Antony of Padua receiving the 
Infant Christ/* which is still in the cathedral 
at Seville. 

The admirable pictures in Santa Maria la 
Blanca, at Seville, were painted in 1665— 
a “Last Supper/ 1 however, only now remains 
in the church. Soult carried most of the 
others to Paris, but brought back some of 
them to Madrid, which now hang in the 
Royal Academy there. The Capuchin 
Convent contains seventeen Murillos, the 
subjects being almost all ecclesiastical. But 
one, “The Virgin and Child,” triumphs 
over all the rest, excellent as they are. It 
is but a small picture, and is placed over 
the altar- These pictures were, during the 
war, preserved by sagacious foresight. The 
Capuchins suspected the rapacity of the 
French marshal, and had them packed and 
sent to Cadiz, where they lay safe during 
the occupation of Seville. Others are now 
in the museum at Seville, 

“La Caridad” is an hospital dedicated 
to St George, and situated outside the walls 
of Seville. Murillo’s great pictures for this 
establishment were painted between 1660 
and 1674- Of these Marshal Soult carried 
off four ; that is to say, “ Abraham receiving 
the Angels/ 1 “The Prodigal Son,” “St. 
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Peter and the Angel/ 1 and “The Pool of 
Bethesda/’ The two first of these he after¬ 
wards sold to the Duke of Sutherland. The 
others went into the hands of the Duke of 
Dalmatia, ** The Pool of Bethesda ” is un¬ 
questionably the finest of the whole, and 
the duke subsequently sold it to Mr. Torn* 
line, an English amateur. This remarkable 
artist painted many other pictures of great 
merit for churches and municipal edifices, 

A few of his works are owned in the 
United States, At Munich there are two 
or three admirable specimens of his “Beggar 
Boys” Dulwich Gallery has six of his 
pictures, including the celebrated “ Flower 
Girl; ” and the National Gallery of London 
has his “ Holy Family" and “ Infant St, 
John and the Lamb." The Hermitage of 
St, Petersburg has* eighteen of his pictures. 
Such, however, has been the mania of late 
years for his works, that many spurious and 
inferior paintings have been palmed off upon 
the public as his, 

A short time before his death, Murillo 
went to Cadiz to paint “ The Espousals of 
St* Catherine ” over the high altar in the 
Capuchin Convent in that city, and while 
engaged upon the work stumbled and fell 
from the scaffolding, receiving an injury 
which proved fatal. Returning to Seville, 
he died there on the 3rd of April, 1GS2, 
I-Ie was buried in the Church of Santa Cruz, 
before a picture of u The Descent from the 
Cross,” by Pedro Campana, which he had 
greatly admired in his life. The French in 
rSio levelled the church to the ground, 
and “ cast out the ashes of Murillo to the 
winds," 

In his earlier life he painted many pictures 
illustrative of humble life, but subsequently 
bis subjects were religious. His landscapes 


were intended to be mere accessories to his 
principal figures. He excelled as a colourist. 
He also painted a few portraits. 

The Alcazar of Seville is the most sump¬ 
tuous of the Moorish palaces which remain* 
In strictness it ought not, perhaps, to be 
called Moorish, having been rebuilt by 
Pedro the Cruel, who enlarged and beauti¬ 
fied the original edifice, employing for that 
purpose architects and builders who had 
been engaged on the Alhambra. Inferior 
to the Alhambra in size, situation, and 
artistic beauty, it is much richer in detail, 
and is in far better preservation. Indeed, 
the Alcazar looks too new and has too 
much paint and gilding about it. It was 
occupied as a palace long after the fairy¬ 
like courts of Granada had been allowed to 
fall into dilapidation. The Duke and 
Duchess de Montpensier still use it as an 
occasional residence. Their elder children 
were bom in it. On my last visit the traces 
of a grand ball given only a sliorjt time 
before were still visible. The furniture is in 
modern French taste, and therefore out of 
keeping with the style of the building* The 
modem colouring is too hot and Violent in 
tone, A purist in Moorish art will detect 
innumerable inconsistencies and anachron¬ 
isms* The life of its present ccciVpants is 
altogether unlike that for which it A r as first 
designed* And yet these signs off human 
occupation and interest enable me the 
better to repeople in imagination t lie palace 
with its old inmates. A bath-root With the 
water actually “laid on/’ a council-ekiamber 
in which councillors really meet, a garden 
in which the flowers and fruits are ph\cked 
daily* aid one to realize the past far rliore 
vividly than when all is cold, silent, Wnd 
deserted* \ 
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£AJMTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA. 


il&? 

jttle did I imagine (says an 
American traveller), while 
enduring our chilling wintry 
winds a:t the East, that our 
own country afforded skies 
as sunny and beautiful as 
favoured Italy. I had heard the praises 
of Santa Barbara sung, but did not dream 
of its loveliness till, quite unexpectedly 
detained there for a few days in December, 
its full wealth of beauty burst upon me, 
and I was a captive at its shrine. 

Guarded by foot-hills and mountains on 
three sides, the deep blue sea laving its 
souLhem boundary, it is charming with 
its semi-tropical foliage and flowers and 
its many exotics, for denizens of New 
Zealand, Ceylon, Southern Africa, etc., 
flourish in the open air in mid-winter. 
We see the fig, guava, loquat or Japanese 
plum, the olive, banana, vineyards, and 
large orange-trees in fruit 

I wander in the spacious flower-gardens 
as if in. dreamland, where geraniums tower 
in heavy masses far above us. The Ger¬ 
man yvy here shows a soft pink blossom, 
s Marshal O’Neil rose, as if 
x its comrades, grew to be fourteen 
In circumference. Callas, always 
d($ r serve as hedges. Gorgeous 
fuib/birds flit by us in the garden- 


while 
daring! 
inches 
in flo> 
h unin^ 

walk/fe, or, poised aloft, look graciously down 
upoyn us. 

pile Spanish and Mexicans who first 
settled the place have left their imprint in 
aiaobe houses with odd tiled roofs, while 
occasional southern-built residence, with 
broad piazzas, or " galleries J * as they term 
them, is interspersed with charming villas 
and cosey homes. 

The Arlington House, built and fur¬ 
nished at a cost of §165,000, has ample 
accommodations and delightful grounds. 
Other hotels there are, while delightful 
homes are also open to invalids whom we 


see sunning themselves amid the flowers 
in the early morn, or drinking in the 
sweet June-like air later in the day. And 
some of these invalids, I learn, are sent 
hither from England. Tourists here from 
Nice regard Santa Barbara as even more 
favoured than that famed city of southern 
Europe. 

A drive to the “ Mesa, 11 or high table¬ 
land, overlooking alike city, mountain, and 
sea, where white sails are floating, was in¬ 
deed most charming. 

Santa Barbara awaits the rain as children 
do their Christmas giftr, for then in three 
days the foot-hills and mountains will be a 
band of emerald green, and the wild flowers 
are only waiting for a baptism from the 
skies to decorate in glad beauty hillside 
and plain* 

A few miles away are orange-groves, one 
of which contains 2,000 trees. Here plea- 
4 sant drives can be enjoyed, not to mention 
also sea-bathing. A ladies' literary dub 
serves as a nucleus for the cultured society 
of the city. Pleasantly located, the view 
from its rooms is said greatly to resemble 
the bay of Naples. We stroll beside the 
sunlit sea, gathering mosses and shells or 
toying with the many trifles old ocean bears 
to us from foreign shores, and reach Castle 
Rock to find a Mexican lazily sunning him¬ 
self thereon, while a pleasure party, some 
in their wagon, in the ample shade of a 
huge rock, are enjoying their noonday re¬ 
past, as the little ones of their number wade 
in the bright waters below. Butterflies, 
knowing nought of winter, flutter gaily on 
the very verge of the peaceful sea. 

The old Mission, built by the Franciscan 
friars in 1786, of light stone, and in a com- 
manding location, is seen far out at sea, 
\Ve of course pay it a visit. One of its 
bells and its tovers have suffered from 
earthquake, and the old steps are some¬ 
what worn. Inquiring of an aged man 
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busy near by with his spade if I may enter 
the church, he most courteously raises his 
hat and replies, <( Yes, lady, you may enter 
by the door at the left, which you will find 
open." I find myself alone ; the old pic¬ 
tures, the various altars interest; and as I 
leave the bells ring out the hour for morn¬ 
ing prayer, when the friars gather for 
worship, A number are seen in their long 
gowns and girdles. Formerly they wore 
the cowl attached to their dress, but now 
they are permitted to wear hats. 

Learning of the old cemetery attached to 
the church, again I visit the aged building. 
But now X am not alone. Two men are 
at prayer; at length, bending ^pw before 
various pictures and altars, they retire, 
leaving only a Mexican woman enveloped 
in a black woollen shawl, accompanied by 
two bright little girls. Inquiring for the 
place of graves, they bid me go forward, 
but I find myself gazing into#the flower 
garden of the brotherhood, which no lady 
is permitted to enter. One of the little 
girls immediately came forward and, open¬ 
ing tlflfr gateway in the chancel railing, led 
me thence into a vestibule. Here two 
heavy bolts were to be drawn, but between 
us it was soon accomplished, and we entered 
the grounds. 

Moving a slab slightly she says,“ Brother 
and sister/ 1 and we see two coffins within. 


l6 5 

Testing one on the other. Were they not 
friar and nun? Many tombs there are 
built close against the old church wall. A 
cannon within the grounds and near the 
ivalls formerly prevented the encroachments 
of the Indians. Returning we note several 
skulls and cross-bones, arranged to form an 
arch on the outer side of the entrance, the 
skulls being those of Indians. Once again 
within, my little guide seems much pleased 
as I tell her of my far-away home. Again 
I encounter the friars as they sit chatting 
in the open air with friends. 

A villa not far away invites to its obser¬ 
vatory, and city and suburb spread out 
beneath us mid surrounding hills grant us 
a sweet, soft view of hills, city, and ocean. 
Gold and blue, with variegated tints, make 
bright the evening sunset over the western 
hills, while to the south ocean and hills are 
gray. A light veil floats between us and 
the mountains, but the foot-hills have not 
deserted us as the evening shadows fall. 

And now, ft-om below the height, we 
gaze on the sea of deepening blue, far- 
distant Santa Rosa Island, and the moun¬ 
tains by the sea. As we wander on in the 
quiet city we gather the bright berries of 
the graceful pepper-tree, as they hang in 
rich, currant-like clusters, and the delicate 
golden tassels of the acacia, and our walk 
and the day are ended. 


CONTRARY U£AQE£ 


[j welling on the odd customs 
and ideas of the people of 
China, so often described by 
travellers, one gets a queer im¬ 
pression of their general aspect 
and habits. Most of them are 
V# just as good and proper as ours 
in themselves, and the diversity furnishes 
matter for harmless contrasts between us 
and them ; but when one has lived in the 
country’- and mixed with the people for 
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years, these singularities lose their fresh¬ 
ness, and seem to be just as natural as any 
other way. The very old custom of cramp¬ 
ing the women’s feet is not so harmless ; 
but it is one which will gradually give way 
to better notions, and when no longer 
practised will become an index of a higher 
emancipation from error, idolatry, and 
ignorance in many forms, more than from 
mere fashion. 

In the following sketch of the customs 
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and sights which strike a foreigner on his 
arrival at Canton, most of the distinctive 
oddities which catch his eye are noted, 
and not a description given of the whole 
scene which lie meets as he walks through 
that city* If the reader concludes that 
the people who have all these droll cus¬ 
toms can never assimilate with foreigners, 
and ought not to be allowed to come 
in too great numbers* the Christian will 
regard such tilings as trifling, and know 
that the deep and real uniformity of human 
character and sinfulness* like face answer¬ 
ing to face in water, only increases their 
claims on our sympathies and efforts* 

On asking the boatman in which direc¬ 
tion the harbour lay, I was answered west- 
north, and the wind* he said* was west- 
south; he still further perplexed my ideas 
as to our course, by getting out his com¬ 
pass and showing me that the needle 
pointed south* It was really a needle as 
to size, weight, and length, about an inch 
and a half long, the south end of it painted 
red, and all the time quivering on the 
pivot. His boat differed from our vessels, 
too, in many ways : the cooking was done 
in the stern, and the passengers were all 
accommodated in the bow, while the sailors 


a round knob or button on the apex of his 
sugar-loaf cap* instead of a star on his 
breast or epaulettes on Ills shoulders; and 
it was with some dismay that I saw him 
mount his horse on the right side* Several 
scabbards hung from his belt, which I 
naturally supposed must be dress swords 
or dirks; but on venturing near through 
the crowd, I was undeceived by seeing a 
pair of chopsticks and a knife-handle stick¬ 
ing out of one, and soon his fan was folded 
up and put in the other* I therefore con¬ 


cluded that he was going to a dinner in¬ 
stead of a review* The natives around me 
shaved the hair from the front half of their 
heads and.let it grow long behind: many 
of them did not shave their faces, and 
others employed their leisure in diligently 
pulling the straggling hairs down over their 
mouths. We arrange our toilets differently* 
thought I; but could easily see the happy 
device of chopsticks* which enabled these 
gentlemen to put their food into the mouth 
endwise under this natural fringe. A group 
ot hungry fellows around the stall of a 
travelling cook further exhibited the utility 
of these kwai-tsze^ or nimble lads {as I 
afterwards learned chopsticks wfcri called), 
for each had put his bowl of rice to his 
lips* and was shovelling in the contents till 
the mouth would hold no more. “ We 
keep our bowls on the table,” said I, 
our cooking in the house, and wait for 
customers to come there* instead of travel¬ 
ling around after thembut these chop¬ 
sticks serve for knife, fork, and spoon all 
in one* 

On my way to the hotel I saw a group of 
old people and greybeards* A few were 
chirruping and chuckling to larks or 
thrushes, which they carried perched on a 
stick or in cages; others were catching 
flies or hunting for crickets to feed them* 
while the remainder of the party seemed to 
be delightfully employed in flying fantastic 
paper kites* A group of boys were gravely 
looking on, and regarding these innocent 
occupations of their seniors with the most 
serious and gratified attention* A few of 
the most sprightly were kicking a shuttle' 
cock back and forth with great energy, in¬ 
stead of playing rounders with bat and 
ball, as boys would do. As I had come to 
the country to reside for some time, I made 
inquiries respecting a teacher, and happily 
found one who understood English* On 
entering lie stood at the door, and instead 
of coming forward and shaking my hands, 
he politely bowed and shook his own, 
clasping them before his breast* I looked 
upon this mode as an improvement on our 
custom* especially when the condition of 


slept on deck, and had their kits stowed 
In lockers amidships 

On landing, thq first object that at- 
was a military officer* 
red petticoat* w ho had 
round his neck and a 
Sis insignia of rank was 
pointing downward, in- 


landing, 
tracted my attentio' 
wearing an embroil 
a string of beads 
fan in his hand* 
a peacock 1 s feathe: 


stead of a plume turning upward; he had 







THE PAGODA AT TUNC CUD, CHINA. 

Tung Cho is a city twelve miles east of Peking, containing 100,000 inhabitants. The 
engraving represents the Tung Cho Pagoda, which has thirteen storeys, and is 150 feet high. 
lis diameter is forty feet* It stands near the northern wall of the city, and is the most 
conspicuous object to be seen for many miles round. 
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the hands might be doubtful, and requested 
him to be seated. I knew that 1 was to 
study a language without an alphabet, but 
was not prepared to see him begin at what I 
had always considered to be the end of the 
book. He read the date, “ the fifth year, 
tenth month, and first day." 

“We arrange our dates differently" I 
Observed, and begged him to read, which 
He did, from top to bottom, and proceeding 
from right to left, You have an odd 
book here," remarked I, taking it up; 
“ what is the price?" 

“A dollar and eight-thirds," said he, 
upon which I counted out three dollars 
and two-thirds, and went on looking at it. 
The paper was printed only on one side; 
the running title was on the edge of the 
leaves instead of the top of the page, the 
paging was near the bottom, the number 
and contents of the chapters were at their 
ends, the marginal notes on the top, where 
the blank was double the size of that at the 
foot, and a broad black line across the 
middle of each page, like that seen in some 
French newspapers, separated the two works 
composing the volume, instead of one being 
printed after the other. The back was 
open and the sewing outside, and the name 
neatly written cn the bottom edge. 

“You have given me too much," said 
he, as he handed me back two dollars and 
one-third, and then explained that eight- 
thirds meant three divided by eight, or 
only three-eighths. A small native vocabu¬ 
lary which he carried with him had the 
characters arranged according to the ter¬ 
mination of their sounds, ming, sing, king, 
being all in a row, and the first word in it 
being seen, 

“ Ah! my friend," said I, “ English 
won't help you to find a word in that book, 
please give me your address." He ac¬ 
cordingly took out a red card, big as a 
sheet of paper, on which was written u Ying 
Samyuen," in large characters, and pointed 
out the place of his residence, written on 
the other side. “I thought your name 
was Mr. Ying; why do you write your 
name wrong end first?" 


“It is you who are in the wrong," re¬ 
plied he; “ look in your yearly directory, 
where alone you write names as they should 
be written, putting the honoured family 
name first." 

J could only say, “Customs differ;” and 
begged him to speak of ceremony, as I 
gave hini back the book. He commenced, 
“When you receive a distinguished guest, 
do not fail to place him on your left, for 
that is the seat of honour; and be careful 
not to uncover the head, as that would be 
an unbecoming act of familiarity.” This 
was a little opposed to my established no¬ 
tions ; but when he reopened the volume 
and read, “The most learned men are de¬ 
cidedly of the opinion that the seat of the 
human understanding is in the belly,” I 
cried out, “Better say it is in the feet!" 
and straightway shut up the book, dismiss¬ 
ing him for another day; for this shocked 
all my principles of correct philosophy, 
even if king Solomon was against me. 

On going abroad I met so many things 
contrary to my early notions of propriety, 
that I readily assented to a friend's observa¬ 
tion that the Chinese were our antipodes in 
many things besides geographical position. 
“Indeed," said I, “they are so; I shall 
expect shortly to see a man walking on his 
head. Look I there's a woman in trousers, 
and a party of gentlemen in petticoats; 
she is smoking, and they are fanning them¬ 
selves." However, on passing them I saw 
that the latter had on tight leggings. We 
soon met the steward of the house dressed 
in white, and I asked him what merry¬ 
making he was invited to; with a look of 
concern he told me he was returning from 
his father’s funeral. Instead of having 
crape on his head, he wore white shoes, and 
his dress was slovenly and neglected. My 
companion informed me that in the north 
of China it was common for rich people 
at funerals to put a white harness on the 
mules and shroud the carts in coarse cot¬ 
ton ; while the chief mourners walked next 
to Lhe bier, making loud cryings, and show 
ing their grief by leaning on the attendants. 
The friends rode behind, and the musicians 
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preceded the coffin—all being unlike our 
sable plumes and black crapes. 

We next went through a retired street, 
where M r e heard sobbing and crying inside 
a court, and I inquired who was dead or 
ill The man, suppressing a smile, said, 

It is a girl about to be married, who is 
lamenting with her relatives and fellows as 
she bids adieu to the family penates and 
lares and her paternal home. She has 
enough to cry about, though, in the pros¬ 
pect of going to her mother-in-law’s house.” 

1 thought after these unlucky essays I 
would ask no more questions, but use my 
eyes instead. Looking into a shop, I saw 
a stout fellow sewing lace on a bonnet for 
a foreign lady; and going on to the landing- 
place, behold, all the ferry-boats were rowed 
by women, and Dora a passage-boat at the 
wharf I saw all the women get out of the 
bow to go ashore. “ What are we coming 
to next?” said I; and just then saw a 
carpenter take his foot-rule out of his stock¬ 
ing to measure some timber which an ap¬ 
prentice was cutting with a saw whose blade 
was set nearly at right angles with the 
frame. Before the door sat a man busily 
engaged in whitening the thick soles of a 
pair of cloth shoes. “ That’s a shoewhite, 

I suppose,” said I; “and he answers to the 
shoeblacks in New York, who cry 4 Shine; 
shine I J " “Just so,” said my friend ; “and 
beyond him see the poor wretch in chokey 
with a board or cangue around his neck 
for a shirt-collar; an article of his toilet 
which answers to the cuffs with which the 
lads in the Tombs there are garnished in¬ 
stead of bracelets. In the prisons in this 
land, instead of cropping the hair of a 
criminal as with us, no man Is allowed to 
have his head shaved/' 

In the alleys called streets, few of them 
ten feet wide, the signs stood on their 
ends, or hung from the eaves; the counters 
of the shops were next tlie street, the fronts 
were all open, and I saw the holes for the 
upright bars which secured the shop at 
night Everything was done or sold in the 
streets or markets, which presented a strange 
medley. The hogs were transported in j 
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hampers on the shoulders of coolies, to the 
evident satisfaction of the inmates, and 
small pigs were put into baskets carried in 
slings, while the fish were frisking and 
jumping in shallow tubs. 

A loud din led us to look In at an open 
door to see what was going on, and there a 
dozen boys were learning their tasks, all 
crying like auctioneers; one lad reciting 
his lesson out of Confucius, turned his back 
to the master, instead of looking him in 
the face, and another who was learning to 
write put the copy-slip under the paper to 
imitate it, instead of looking at it as our 
boys would do. 

We next passed a fashionable lady step¬ 
ping out of her sedan-chair. Her head 
was adorned with flowers instead of a bon¬ 
net, her hands gloveless, and her neck 
quite bare. Eler feet were incased in red 
silk pictured shoes not quite four inches 
long; her plaited, embroidered petticoat 
was a foot longer than her gown, and her 
waist was not to be seen. As she entered 
the courtyard, leaning on the shoulder of 
her maid to help her walk on those cramped 
feet,my friend observed, “There you see a 
good example of a live walking-stick.” 

A little after we met one of his acquaint¬ 
ances accompanying a prettily-carved coffin, 
and he asked who was dead, 

“No man hab catchee die,” replied the 
celestial; “ this one pecy coffin I just now 
gib my ole fader. He likee too much, 
counta my numba one ploper ; s’pose he 
some teem catchee die, can usee he, 31 

“So fashion, eh?” rejoined my friend; 
“ how muchee pi ice can catchee one alia 
same same for that?” 

u I tinky can get one alia same so fashion 
one tousan dollar, so; this hab first chop 
hansom, lo.” 

“ Do you call that gibberish English or 
Chinese ?” I asked. 

“'That’s the purest pidgin English” re¬ 
plied he; “and you must be the Jack Down¬ 
ing of Canton to immortalize it," 

“ Come, rather let us go home, for soon 
I shall hardly be able to tell where or who 
I am in this strange land " 
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IJMDIAN 


first feeling of the new 
WE) comer to India is that the 
^ " whole country teems with 
snakes. Now, though the 
name of reptiles in our East¬ 
ern possessions is legion, yet 
it is wonderful after all how 
few one really sees. Of 
course in the rainy season 
the poor snake is driven out 
( , of his hole by a sudden 
flood of water, and therefore naturally 
seeks a good dry shelter in your bungalow; 
or, if your curiosity leads you to make 
researches in old ruins, or on the marshy 
margins of “jelous” and cf jheels? (tanks 
and swamps), you must expect to come 
across a good number of snakes of all kinds, 
whose retiring disposition and a desire for 
refreshing coolness lead them to choose 
spots far from those locations frequented 
by their enemy, man. 

That there are many cases of death by 
snake bite in the various Presidencies and 
Provinces of India is undeniable ; but in 
most cases the victims are natives, and 
when one considers that in their own 
hovels they entirely dispense with shoes, 
and that their drapery is often of the 
scantiest, this is hardly to be wondered at 
Sometimes, however, a snake claims an un¬ 
pleasantly close acquaintance with you, 
and insists upon thrusting his company 
upon you in a most undesirable manner ; 
but yet, after all, a visit of this kind may 
have its advantages, as the following story 
ill show :— 

“Some years ago, long before the 1 iron 
horse * was an acknowledged fact in the 
East,” says Sir Gilbert E, Campbell, fi I had 
occasion to make the journey from Wassind 
to Mhow, It was the rainy season, and 
travelling was most unpleasant; but necessity 
knows no law, so with some grumbling I 
packed myself into a * gharry/ which, for 
the sake of the uninitiated, I may describe 
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as a sort of two-wheeled omnibus drawn by 
bullocks, and started on ray toilsome 
j o u rn ey, And a to i Isom e j ou rn ey i t proved 
to be, and by the time I got to Egutpoora, 
at the top of the Ghauts, what with damp, 
bad bullocks, slow travelling, and general 
want of rest, I was so feverish and done up 
that I felt I must have a good night's rest, 
though the delay might prove most injurious 
to the important business upon which I was 
travelling. I accordingly quitted my gharry 
at the Egutpoora Dak bungalow, and call¬ 
ing the Khansamah in charge, prepared to 
pass the night there. 

Dak bungalows have often been de¬ 
scribed, and that at Egutpoora was not 
different from the rest of them. My apart¬ 
ments consisted of a high white-washed 
room, with the inevitable punkah slung 
from the ceiling, two rickety chairs, a shaky 
table, and a £ charpoy/ or bedstead; there 
was a very dirty blue and white carpet upon 
the floor, and a narrow door led into the 
bath-room attached to each apartment Do 
not run away with the idea that a bath-room 
in India resembles * the well-fitted bath¬ 
room with hot and cold water laid on' that 
one hears of at home. In India the bath¬ 
room is simply a small closet with a floor¬ 
ing of hard cement, and the fittings con¬ 
sist of four or five large earthern pots full 
of water, and a hole in the wall for the 
water to escape through. To my inquiries 
for dinner, the Khansamah, as usual, told 
me that I could have anything I liked, 
which cross-examination, as it always does, 
turned out to mean a fowl, and shortly 
afterwards I heard the doomed biped being 
chased about the premises by the whole 
strength of the establishment, preparatory 
to its being converted into cutlets for my 
evening meal. 

1 was dead tired, and whilst my dinner 
was being prepared was glad enough to lie 
down and be free, for a short time, from 
the rumbling and creaking of the vehicle 
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in which I had been so long imprisoned. 
My bearer, who was arranging my boxes, 
proceeded to entertain me with the news 
that he had gleaned from the Khansamali 
of the bungalow, but this was of the 
scantiest kind, the chief item being the dar¬ 
ing and impudence of the Bheels, a tribe 
who live openly by plunder in all its various 
branches, and who had lately been more 
than usually audacious in their exploits. I 
listened to his chatter with a sort of dreamy 
indifference, for the sense of rest that was 
stealing over me was too exquisite to be 
lightly disturbed by such trivial matters, 
and even when dinner was announced I 
hardly felt inclined to rise and partake of it, 
and when I did I was sorry that X had done 
so, for, like most Dak bungalow meals, it 
was curiously* nasty. However, a bottle of 
beer, a glass of brandy-pani, and a cheroot, 
made me feel a little better ; but as I had 
determined to have a good night’s rest, I 
speedily prepared for bed, and in a few 
minutes more was fast asleep. 

I do not know how long I slept, but this 
( do know, that my dreams were most 
uneasy; hideous objects seemed to pass be¬ 
fore my eyes, I was continually in the most 
dangerous and appalling situations, stairs 
that I endeavoured to ascend seemed to 
crumble beneath my feet, and, in short, I 
went through all the most terrible phases of 
the nightmare; but above everything, I 
seemed to feel a pressure upon my breast, a 
cold, clammy weight that appeared to stifle 
me, %n& to be crushing out my very exist¬ 
ence, With a start at last I awoke, but the 
instinct which prompted me at once to 
spring from my bed was checked by a sight 
of horror which was plainly visible to me by 
the faint light of the oil lamp which burnt 
in a far corner of the room. Rising from a 
mass of coils upon my chest was the flat 
head and gleaming eyes of a snake, whilst 
its quivering tongue vibrated within a few 
inches of my face. 

1 saw at a glimpse what had occurred : the 
snake had crept into the bath room through 
the aperture by which the water escaped, 
then finding the door open it had penetrated 


into my bed-room, and had crept into my 
bed for the sake of the warmth. My sudden 
movement on awaking had no doubt dis¬ 
turbed the reptile, for the eyes gleamed 
angrily, the quivering of the tongue became 
more and more rapid, and a faint sibilation 
jarred upon my ears like a death knell* As 
an addition to my terrible position, I per¬ 
ceived a kind of hood round the snake's 
head gradually expand, and I knew that 
my terrible visitor was a cobra, a snake 
whose bite was inevitably fatal, usually in 
the course of twelve hours* 

Presently my immovable attitude seemed 
to calm the creature’s angry temper; the 
tongue grew quieter, the hissing ceased, 
the cruel glitter in the eyes died out, and 
the hood almost disappeared from view. 
My hair bristled, and the cold drops of 
perspiration stood upon my forehead, yet 
I did not dare move hand or foot, nor 
even utter a cry* The slightest movement 
upon my part would, I felt, surely cause 
those envenomed fangs to be driven into 
my flesh, and then I knew that no human 
aid could save me. Isly only chance was 
that, towards morning, the snake would 
leave his warm bed and seek some place of 
retirement during the light of day, but a 
movement upon my part, even the entrance 
of a person into the room, might precipi¬ 
tate matters and doom me to certain and 
inevitable death. For more than two hours 
I laid upon my bed of agony, whilst my 
terrible visitor slept peacefully ; but I knew 
that any movement upon my part would 
wake him, and that then the end was certain. 

Meanwhile, the weight of the reptile upon 
my chest became nearly insupportable, and 
the acrid odour that emanated from it 
filled me with a feeling of loathing which 
I could hardly control* Nature could 
endure it no longer, my overtasked senses 
gave way, and a swoon providentially pre¬ 
vented my intellect from sinking nnder this 
terrible ordeal* From this state of insensi¬ 
bility I was aroused by feeling a cold wind 
blowing upon my brow, for a moment I 
hoped that the snake was moving, but there 
he lay in the same position as before. 
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At that instant, however, my eye was 
attracted by a diminutive human figure, 
stooping over one of my portmanteaus. 
The mystery of the rush of fresh air was 
explained; some one had made his way 
into my room for the purpose of robbing 
me. As I gazed, my human visitant rose 
from his stooping position, and came 
towards my bed; by the nude form glisten¬ 
ing with oil, and the glittering knife held 
between the teeth, I recognised in the in¬ 
truder one of the predatory tribe of Bbeels, 
who, entirely divested of clothes, and 
thickly smeared from head to foot with oil, 
frequently commit midnight robberies, it 
being impossible, owing to these precautions, 
to grasp or retain them. I could see that 
the Ehed's eye had been attracted by the 
rich silk “map (quilt) which covered my 
bed, and that he had determined to make 
it his prize. Very gently he laid hold of it 
and drew it towards him, but was evidently 
surprised at the unexpected weight 

I, meanwhile, lay in the greatest mental 
agony, for it was most likely that the snake 
in its anger at being disturbed would vent 
its rage upon me. Determined, however, 
in carrying off bis booty, the robber let go 
the end of the quilt, and moving up to the 
head of the bed, placed his hand upon the 
very body of the cobra. Quickly as he with¬ 
drew it, the reptile was aroused, and with 
a sharp hiss it struck him full in the face 
with its venomous fangs ; with a cry of pain 
the robber reeled back, then his knife 
flashed in the air and the body of the snake 
rolled headless to the ground. Heedless 
of my presence as I sprang from my bed, 
he picked up the reptile’s head, and per¬ 
ceiving that he had been bitten by a cobra, 
calmly sat down upon the floor to await 
bis fate. 

Meanwhile, the servants, alarmed by my 
cries, 3iad rushed in, and their first impulse 
was to secure the robber; of this, how¬ 
ever, there was no need, death had set his 
seal upon the unhappy man, and in less 


than twelve hours he was a corpse. It was 
many nights, however, before 1 could sleep 
comfortably, and I trust that I may never 
again be protected from a burglar by so 
terrible a visitor as an Indian cobra. 

But of all the adventures with snakes, 
one of the most appalling I ever remember 
to have heard of, occurred to a friend of 
mine, Captain W. of the Madras Horse 
Artillery* Captain W* was stationed at St. 
Thomas's Mount, the then head-quarters 
of the Madras Horse Artillery ; he was 
living in a small bungalow with his wife 
and children, and Mrs* W. at this period 
was in extremely delicate health, so much so 
that the slightest excitement of fear was 
liable to bring on a series of fainting fits. 
On the day on which the event occurred 
which I am now relating, Captain W. 
chanced to be on main-guard duty; be was 
captain of the day, and being obliged to 
visit the different guards at stated hours, he 
kept on his full-dress uniform, including his 
sword, throughout the day, for no one 
could tell the moment the brigadier might 
command his presence* Sitting down to 
dinner with his wife, they had just finished 
that repast, and the servant had cleared 
away the table, when suddenly down fell a 
huge cobra from the ceiling right upon the 
centre of the table, and instantly recovering 
the shock, it raised up its deadly hooded 
head, and hissing violently, rocked to and 
fro in front of the terrified lady, who had 
happily fainted away on the instant, for the 
slightest movement on her part would have 
been instant death, and the snake was 
narrowly watching for this movement to fly 
at its victim* As quick as thought, the 
captain had unsheathed his sword, and the 
next instant the snake's head flew across the 
room* This was indeed presence of mind ; 
but there is every- reason to suppose that 
quick as the action was, help would have 
come too late had not Mrs* W. providentially 
been too much paralysed with fear, to move 
or speak* 
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known as the Livingstotie- 


WILD 

r. Henry M. Stanley, the 
discoverer of Livingstone 
and the explorer of the 
s * dark continent/' is now 
engaged in another African 
Expedition* Some few par¬ 
ticulars of his former journey 
of a thousand days, during 
which he explored the great¬ 
est lakes in the lie art of 
Africa, and traced the mighty 
Cdngo — henceforth to be 
-down from the 
centre of the continent to the sea* will be 
interesting, 

Henry M. Stanley was bom in the year 
1S43* He seems to have been designed by 
nature as an explorer* Ills disposition was 
roving, and he commenced his adventures 
at an early age. He was already something 
of a traveller by the time the war of the 
rebellion broke out. At fust a volunteer in 
the army, when his term of service expired 
be became a newspaper correspondent, in 
which occupation he continued after the 
war closed, travelling extensively through 
the western territories. Next we hear of 
him travelling across Asia, then among the 
Indians of America, During the Abys¬ 
sinian can >aign he followed the British 
army as < jrrespondent of the New York 
Herald, Then he was in Spain, then In 
Crete, then back to Spain again. Then, at 
short notice, he set out to find the mission¬ 
ary explorer Livingstone, from whom for 
several years there had been no tidings. 
Stanley seemed to know by instinct whither 
to go, and on the 10th of November, 1S71, 
found the object of his search at Ujiji, on 
the eastern shore of Lake Tanganika, 

He remained until the following spring 
in company with Dr. Livingstone, and then 
returned to England In August, 1S74, 


LAJiD. 

Mr, Stanley started from England for the 
further explorations of 'which we give some 
brief account in this article* This expe¬ 
dition was at the expense of the London 
Daily Telegraph and the New York Herald, 
For convenience of reference we here sum¬ 
marize his journey :—He left England in 
August, 18 74; Bagamoyo, opposite Zanzi¬ 
bar, November 17th; reached the south 
end of the Victoria Nyanza, February 27 th, 
1875 ; was received by King Mtesa at the 
north end April 4th; spent a number of 
months in exploring the Victoria and 
Albert Nyanza, the surrounding regions, 
and Lake Tanganika ; reached Ujiji in June, 
1876, and left at the end of August* 
Nyangwe, on the Lualaba, w r as reached 
about the middle of October* From this 
point, which was left on November 5th, 
Mr. Stanley traversed, in the midst of 
almost incredible hardships and dangers, a 
region never before, so far as is known, 
visited by a white man* The expedition, 
reduced and enfeebled, finally emerged at 
Embomma, or Boma, near the mouth of 
the Congo, on August Sth, 1S77. 

It will cause no surprise to those who 
read the narrative, that the young, fresh- 
faced man, who left Zanzibar in the autumn 
of 1874, was grey-headed by the summer of 
three years later, when he once again came 
out into the regions of civilization* The 
wonder is that, with his three white com¬ 
panions dying one by one, the members of 
his expedition at times murmuring and 
rebelling, the dark tropical forests exhaling 
their miasms, the treacherous rapids and 
dangerous cataracts ready to engulf all as 
they did some of his hapless followers, the 
cruel cannibals along the mid-continental 
stream attacking him in thirty-two battles, 
the supply of nourishing food exhausted, 
and, indeed, almost all food at last gone— 
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the wander is that he lived to tell the tale. 
But he not only did live, but took the sur¬ 
viving members of his expedition—eighty- 
nine out of the two hundred and twenty-four 
that started—back to Zanzibar; and brought 
with him his notes, sketches, photographs, 
etc., by means of which he has presented to 
the world, not only one of the most interest¬ 
ing, but one of the most valuable records of 
travels ever published, entitled “Through 
the Park Continent/ 1 

Mr, Stanley's w'ork divided itself into 
three main parts. He filled up, corrected, 
and extended the researches of preceding 
explorers in the region of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, identifying it as the head-waters of 
the Nile, that wonderful river that flows 
over a course of more than 2,300 miles. 
The second part^f Mr, Stanley's work was 
the circumnavigation of Lake Tanganika, 
the head of the water supply of the Congo, 
or Livingstone. And the third and greatest 
part of the explorer's work was the identify¬ 
ing of the Lualaba as the main affluent of 
this mighty stream which the expedition 
followed to the sea. 

For making these lake and river explora¬ 
tions Mr. Stanley took with him from Eng¬ 
land a boat made in sections, so as to be 
easily carried, It proved a safe and service¬ 
able vessel, and was only abandoned when 
there was no further use for it, because the 
journey was over. After 7,000 miles of 
most memorable travel, the Lady Alia was 
consigned to a resting-place above the 
Isangila Cataract, there to bleach and 
rot 

A very interesting episode in Mr. Stan¬ 
ley's journey was his intercourse with Mtesa, 
the Emperor of Uganda. 

“ An intelligent and distinguished prince/' 
writes Stanley, f< who, if aided in time by 
virtuous philanthropists, will do more for 
Central Africa than fifty years of gospel 
teaching, unaided by such authority, can do. 
I think I see in him the light that shall 
lighten the darkness of this benighted region; 
a prince well worthy the most hearty sympa¬ 
thies that Europe can give him. In this 
man I see the possible fruition of Living¬ 


stone's hopes, for with his aid the civilization 
of Equatorial Africa becomes feasible." 

The pains Mr. Stanley took to instruct 
this prince in some of the principles of the 
Christian religion, is a matter of history, and 
need not be recounted here, as is also his 
appeal for Christian missionaries to visit 
that region, and embrace the ripe oppor¬ 
tunity offered by the ready access to the 
two millions of Mtesa's subjects. The 
region is accessible either by way of the 
upper Nile, or from Zanzibar. 

Lake Tanganika presents varied scenery. 
In some places the cliffs along Its margin 
rise in massive grandeur; the mountain 
ranges that skirt it are considerable. In 
writing of the Lukuga outlet, says 
Stanley, in 1S76; “At present there are 
only a few inches of mud-banks and a frail 
barrier of papyrus and reeds to interpose 
between the waters of the lake and its 
destiny, which is now, year by year, steadily 
approaching. When the Tanganika has 
risen three feet higher, and its waters are 
steadily rising, there will be no surf at the 
mouth of the Lukuga, no sill of sand, nc 
oozing mud-banks, no rush-covered ole 
river-course, but the accumulated waters ot 
over a hundred rivers will sweep through 
the ancient gap with the force of a cataclysm, 
bearing away on its flood all the deposits of 
organic debris at present in the Lukuga 
creek, down the sleep incline, to swell the 
tribute due to the mighty Livingstone." 

As the members of the expedition pushed 
on towards the Atlantic, they were beset 
by fierce cannibal tribes, through the midst 
of whom they had to fight their way. At 
intervals there were swift rapids or tremen¬ 
dous cataracts. It was no easy work to 
take the boat and the eighteen canoes of 
the company around the rapids or falls, to 
tempt which would have been destruction. 
A path must be cut through the dense 
tropical forest, and the road lined with 
branches, and then up to the table-land 
r.2oo feet above the river the vessels must 
be dragged, to be carried down on the other 
side. It is no wonder that in one instance 
it took them thirty da}'S to progress three 
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miles. Their dauntless leader must never 
lose heart or hope. He must be com¬ 
mander, counsellor, physician. Pie must 
inspire them by his own courage* He must 
animate them when they are almost utterly 
discouraged at the many dangers and diffi¬ 
culties that beset them. Be must share 
their scanty provisions, and bear their hard¬ 
ships. And all this he did. 

But all difficulties were overcome and all 
dangers passed. From Nyangwd the river 
runs almost straight north to about the 
Equator; then it turns north-west, then 
west, and finally a south-westerly course, 
which it maintains down to the Atlantic. 
To the north of Nyangwd there is a long 
series of cataracts ending near the Equator. 
Then for hundreds of miles the river broadens I 


out almost into a lake, from two to ten 
miles in width, and studded with islands. 
It was in this region that the native tribes 
were most fierce. The expedition worked 
and fought its way through these blood¬ 
thirsty savages, only to find in the lower 
part of the river another series of cataracts. 
These were successfully passed, and the 
great secret of the wide, wild land was 
unveiled. From its origin as the Chambeze, 
to the east of Lake ISTyassa, and under 
many names and receiving many tributaries, 
this great river has a course to the ocean of 
about 3,000 miles—a water-way waiting the 
use of both commerce and religion. May 
they both enter in, and the dark continent 
be lighted up with that light that shall 
never dim 1 
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n Armenian geologist, M. 
Tabrisoff, being about to 
mate an expedition (in May, 
1879) from Krasnavodsk, on 
the Caspian, into the interior 
in search of sulphur veins, I 
resolved to accompany him, 
with a view of becoming 
acquainted with the steppes 
north of Krasuavodsk as well as those 
south and east. W e rode out in a north¬ 
easterly direction, through a steep rocky 
ravine which cuts the amphitheatre of 
burnt red rocks shutting off Krasnavodsk 
from the desert* These hills of ferruginous 
sandstone change southward ihto masses 
of gypsum—rose, yellow, white, and grey* 
Some of the specimens are soft as loaf 
sugar, others hard as marble. Half an 
hour's ride and one is out on the steppes, 
■on this side far more accidenled than to 
the south or east Three and a half hours' 
rapid ride and one reaches the camp of 
Kournak, where a company of infantry was 
entrenched. 

As we started early we reached the post, 
she most advanced on this side, by seven 
o’clock in the morning. We halted for a 
few minutes while an escort of fifteen ir- 
regular cavalry, half the available force of 
the kind attached to the camp, was being 
called out They were fine-looking young 
men, a good deal more civilized in appear¬ 
ance than some of their companions I have 
seen, and obeyed the order as silently and 
quickly as any old troopers might have 
done. They wore the unvarying Turcoman 
garb; were splendidly mounted on horses 
resembling first-class, well-kept hunters; 
and were armed with sabre, revolver, and 
breech-loading carbine of the Snider 
pattern. We rode for eight hours without 
a halt, now scouring over undulating plains, 
now plunging into vast water-worn ravines 
a mile wide, bounded by steep cliffs of 
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indurated marl, lying in horizontal layers 
twelve to twenty inches in thickness. 
There can be little or no doubt that these 
huge excavations were formerly channels 
by which the Gxus discharged itself into 
the Caspian. Now they are arid, sandy 
guhfcs. At four o'clock in the afternoon 
fatigue and heat forced us to halt, though 
save the salty lukewarm water we carried 
in our wooden bottles not a drop was to be 
had for miles. The horses seemed in¬ 
different to this want; long practice had 
made them so. 

As we were on dangerous ground—in 
fact, no man's territory—-the Turcomans 
threw out pickets to half-mile's distance on 
the summits of undulations, whence the 
approach of the enemy could be espied in 
time to enable us to beat a retreat. Sitting 
motionless on their horses in the still blaze 
of the sun, their forms sharply cut against 
the violet glow of the quivering horizon, 
with their strange flowing garments and 
wonderful hats, they looked the very bam 
ideal of cavaliers of the desert. Before five 
o’clock we were in the saddle again, and 
rode on continuously till close upon ten at 
night, pushing on to reach the water, which 
during such heat becomes absolutely in¬ 
dispensable for the horses at least once a 
day, Tiie wells themselves were exceed¬ 
ingly deep, water being obtainable only by 
lowering the camel-hair nose-bags of the 
horses by the united tethering ropes of half 
our escort. In the process of hauling the 
bag to the well mouth half the water leaked 
out, so that watering twenty horses was a 
slow process. Meantime, I got my Unit 
abri pitched, and we made tea, that great 
solace of the desert traveller, with the aid 
of a quantity of burnt sedge and scrubbv 
brush, which served us for fuel 

A little after midnight we were in the 
saddle again. These nomads seem to require 
no repose, and to imagine that the same is 
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the case with every one else* After an hour's 
scrambling in the dark, I was on the point 
of exclaiming that I could go no farther, 
when the leader of the horsemen rode up. 
It was impossible, he said, to proceed 
farther in the dark. We should wait for 
a little light. We threw ourselves on the 
sand, heedless alike of scorpions or pha¬ 
langes, those enormous tarantula spiders 
which haunt these wastes, and waited the 
approach of dawn. It came at last, creep¬ 
ing slowly and palely over the dismal 
steppes. Then again we mounted. 

The first light of morning revealed a 
waste of broken sandstone and marly 
strata, tossed and tumbled in the greatest 
possible confusion. Farther off were steep 
cliffs ; and farther still, across a wide, sandy 
beach, a dismal expanse of waters—still, 
mournful, lifeless as the Dead Sea itself. 
We were on the eastern border of the Kara 
Bogasse, the Black Passage, as it is styled 
in Turcoman language. All the imagina¬ 
tion of Eastern fancy could not conjure up 
more frightful surroundings. Mot a living 
thing—not even a fly, that pest of the 
East—was visible* We appreciated the 
wisdom of the night halt, as by zigzag 
paths, on foot, bridle in hand, we descended 
the steep stony scarps to the sands below. 
To have attempted the passage in the dark 
would have been certain death. Even the 
Turcomans, used as they are to such places, 
were the first to advise caution. The fiat, 
sandy beach is thickly encrusted with soda, 
aid the waters of the Kara Bogasse so 
sati rated with it that an object placed in 
the shallows becomes soon covered with a 
thick crystalline coating. Neither fish of any 
kind, nor even the water snake so common 
elsewhere on the Caspian shores, can exist 
in these waters. The lagoon is entered 
Irom the sea by a very narrow neck, 
through which is a constant inward current, 
due to the rapid evaporation which takes 
place at all seasons. I have been informed 
that an English company wished to pur¬ 
chase the lagoon, with a view of closing 
the entrance and allowing it to become 
dried up for the sake of the immense 


quantity of soda which would remain. 
Along the sands* are queer leaden-grey 
bushes, which when I saw them had no 
leaves, and appeared never to have had 
any* Now and then we passed over 
large expanses of what seemed a stony 
concrete of shells, on the surface of which 
were scattered small pieces of dense black 
and red lava* Two hours* further riding 
brought us to a large ravine, forming a 
cul de sac in the cliffs. This was our 
destination, and my geological friend set 
about his investigations forthwith, as no 
time was to be lost, there being no drink* 
able water in the locality. 

The investigation over, and finding that 
our efforts to reach the camp that night 
must prove unavailing, we turned aside 
some miles out of our ypurse farther east 
towards a yd ace where water was to be 
found. An hour before sunset the white 
earthy plain changed to an undulating 
expanse of fine white sand, studded with 
hillocks of the same, drifted by the wind. 
Bushes of unusual size, and here and there 
a sprinkling of grass, which was actually 
almost green, showed that we were ap¬ 
proaching water. We found it at the 
station called Ghoul Kabil, where there 
were half a dozen wells similar to those 
we had left in the morning. Judge of my 
delight on finding that the water was sweet, 
without a trace of saline flavour. This is 
quite remarkable. It is the only instance 
of the kind I know of around the Caspian. 
It is probably owing to the fine sand through 
which the water filters into the exceedingly 
deep wells* I tried in vain to erect my 
tent. The pickets would not hold in the 
sand, which was so fine as to defy any 
attempt to retain a handful of it—as it 
slipped away, as in an hour-glass, between 
the fingers. Having made tea in a copper 
saucepan, I lay down to try and sleep, 
utterly worn out with fatigue. The horses, 
with kg ropes on, for it was impossible 
to tether them, munched the scant grass 
around, and, as is usual with these desert 
animals, screamed at and bit each other 
on every occasion they met. 




IN CHASE OF THE TURCOMANS. 


It was a little after midnight when I 
became aware that something unusual was 
on foot. The Turcomans were standing 
about in knots, conversing anxiously in a 
low tone, and some were saddling their 
horses. The animals themselves looked 
uneasy, and now and then, raising their 
heads, sniffed the wind. The chief of the 
escort approached me. “Effendum,” he 
said, u we must mount and away at once. 
There are strangers near us, and it may 
well be they are of the Tekka. If caught 
here we are lost” 

44 But,'* said I, “have you seen them?''* 

“ No, 3> he replied; “but when the wind 
changed half an hour ago we could smell 
the smoke of fires, and the horses too are 
restless.” 

It was a wonderful specimen of savage 
acuteness. I, for one, could smell nothing 
whatever, and it was too dark to see beyond 
thirty yards. While he spoke, the others 
were rapidly packing up everything, and 
some were hastily throwing sand on the 
smouldering camp fires. Keeping well 
together for mutual protection in case of 
an attack, four horsemen were thrown out 
in the direction of the supposed danger, 
and they speedily disappeared in the dim 
starlight. How they ever found us again 
is a mystery. I, for one, could scarce 
keep in sight the man who preceded me 
as we threaded our way among bush- 
covered sand hills. Once on open ground 
we put our horses to their best speed, 
dashing along in the darkness like a flight 
of phantom riders. 

As the dawn broke, many an anxious 
glance was cast around, the Turcomans 
opening out to a thousand yards on either 
flank to reconnoitre. Towards seven in 
the morning we came up with some 
scattered camels guarded by Kirghese and 
Turcomans ; a couple of miles farther we 
saw some hundreds of these animals and 
camps, each of fifteen or twenty irregular 
cavalry. The men were busy preparing 
their morning meal. Having communi¬ 
cated our suspicions to them, we rode on 
another couple of miles to the camp of 
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Bournak itself, which we reached about 
half past eight o’clock. As we were within 
three and a half hours 3 ride of Krasnavodsk, 
and the hour early, I lay down to enjoy 
some much-needed repose, and then had 
breakfast with the captain commanding the 
station. In the midst of the meal a horseman 
galloped frantically into the camp, and up 
to the tent door, shouting that the enemy 
was upon us. 

At the announcement that the much 
dreaded Tekka was advancing, the garrison 
flew to arms. Iii less than a minute the 
captain was on horseback advancing with 
half his company to meet the Turcomans. 
The men wore only shirt and trousers, and 
marched at the double quick. The remain¬ 
ing half of the force followed almost 
immediately. In front were the Turcoman 
irregulars, among them our late escort. 
Five camels, laden with ammunition, ac¬ 
companied the reserve. The camel drivers 
were to be seen trying to drive their 
animals together in the pasture grounds and 
urging them towards the advancing force 
for protection ; but not one of the beasts 
could be got to accelerate its habitual 
solemn pace. It seemed almost as if they 
wished to indicate that it was a perfect 
matter of indifference to them whether 
their masters were Tekka or Russian. As 
our escort had gone forward, my geological 
friend and myself were left alone with the 
Cossack who led our baggage horse, and a 
Turcoman guide. We were sorely puzzled 
what course to adopt. I feared that if we 
attempted to retreat we should be cut off 
by some detached party of the enemy. 
To remain in the deserted camp was 
equally dangerous ; and to go forward 
with the troops with our weary horses 
was to incur certain death in case of a 
retrograde movement on our side. Our 
Turcoman frankly stated that he was chok 
korkar (very much afraid), and urged the 
expediency of an immediate retreat on 
Krasnavodsk, a course which we ulti¬ 
mately decided to adopt 

A quarter of a mile outside the camp, 
[ from the summit of an undulation, we could 
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see the field of battle. The enemy 
numbered about fifteen hundred men. 
Firing had already commenced on both 
sides, the Turcomans keeping at a very 
respectful distance from the Russian in¬ 
fantry. They had already seized some 
hundreds of camels^ and would probably 
have taken the entire four thousand but 
for the prompt and energetic action of 
the captain commanding the camp. The 
Turcomans were moving slowly off, keep¬ 
ing up a running fire on their pursuers, 
and were shortly lost to view behind the 
undulations of the plain. 

Pushing on towards Krasnavodskpve every¬ 
where saw Kirghese in a state of utter 
alarm, collecting their camels and driving 
them towards the town. On nearing the 
latter we met General Lomachine, who, 
informed of the attack, was hurrying to 
the aid of the advanced troops with 
the entire of the available forces under 
his command, about three hundred cavalry 
—Cossacks, Kirghese lancers, and Tur¬ 
comans ; three companies of infantry, and 
one field gun. This force advanced as 
rapidly as possible, but only succeeded 
in coming up with the enemy at six o’clock 
the following morning. Of the one 
thousand five hundred Tekka, five hun¬ 
dred were infantry mounted on asses. 
There was also a flock of about eight 
hundred sheep brought by the enemy to 
serve as food. These two circumstances, 
coupled with the impossibility of making 
the captured camels quicken their pace, so 
delayed the march ot the raiders as to 
enable the troops to overtake them. They 
fought obstinately, the rear guard halting 
from time to time sheltering behind the 
camels, and when these latter fell using 
their dead bodies as breastworks. The 
military surgeons who attended the wounded 
reported that the enemy fired with spheri¬ 


cal bullets split into four pieces, which 
made very nasty wounds. It would seem 
in view of the regular and systematic 
manner in which the different Turcoman 
parties supported one another in the re¬ 
treat that they were under a central control, 
and it is believed that their commander was 
a certain ex-Russian officer, who deserted 
some time ago. After some hours’ skir¬ 
mishing, the enemy succeeded in getting 
away, taking with them about two hundred 
of the swiftest camels, but losing their entire 
stock of sheep, which became a Russian 
prize. They also were able to carry off 
all their killed and wounded, which are 
reported numerous. The Russian loss was 
trifling; that of the infantry amounting to 
fifteen—four killed, the remainder more or 
less seriously wounded/ A number of 
Kirghese camel drivers and friendly Turco- 
mans were also killed. 

A woman who was taken prisoner, but 
who succeeded in making her escape, states 
that the Tekka men sacked and burned all 
the aoulkj or villages, of Russian subjects 
which lay in their path, massacring the men 
and carrying off the women and children. 
After the manner of all savages, they muti¬ 
late the dead in barbarous fashion. The 
body of one infantry man, a Mohammedan, 
who had fallen in the first day’s skirmish, 
had been so treated. The nose and ears 
had been cut off; there were six deep sabre 
gashes on the head; and fire had been 
applied to different parts of the body. One 
of the escort, who the morning of the fight 
had gone off to reconnoitre after we broke 
camp at the sweet water wells, made his 
way to Krasnavodsk with difficulty. 
stated that the Tekka horsemen had 
camped on the same spot half an hour 
after our departure, and that we must Iiavtf 
been under the direct protection of Alhri 
to have escaped as we did. 
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A NIQHT IN EDINBURGH 
QED TOWN, 


special correspondent of the 
Daily News visited certain por¬ 
tions of the old town of Edin¬ 
burgh on the eve of the meeting 
of the British Association, The 
report which he gave was very 
startling, and may well ruffle 
the self-complacency of the learned and 


very respectable people of the 
“ Modem Athens,” The phi¬ 
losophers assembled that week 
were blowing trumpets about 
all manner of scientific triumphs, 
carried by telegraph to the ends 
of the earth. The president 
was even speculating about dis¬ 
tant suns and systems,from some 
one of which the germs of prime¬ 
val life might have been pro¬ 
pelled to our globe. Within a 
stone’s throw of him was a teeming popu¬ 
lation, sitting in helpless degradation, and 
in the shadow of death. He says 

“At ii last night my guide met me 
under the shadow of St. Giles’s Church. 
The High Street public-houses were closing 
slowly, and reluctantly discharging their 
occupants. On the pavement the throng 
was already dense and noisy. Sobriety 
was the exception, not the rule. Some 
staggered stolidly along, muttering imbecile 
drivel to themselves as they lurched to and 
fro i others, mad-drunk, fought, and yelled, 
and cursed. Women were the worst— 
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ragged* barefoot* unsexed wretches, with 
tangled hair, bosoms half bare, mouths full 
of the most terrible blasphemies. Some of 
them had children in their arms, whom it 
seemed as if they must drop at every stag¬ 
ger. One miserable creature, with scarce 
clothes enough to be decent* was picked 
up out of a foul gutter by the police and 
taken off to the cells, a policeman carrying 
the babe, which his mate had tumbled over 
when picking up the mother. 

The most piteous sight of all was to 
watch the children round the groups that 
fought and cursed, now scattering as some 
one, becoming rabid, ran amuck wildly at 
everything, now closing up again round two 
who came to close grips, tearing each other, 
even sometimes biting like wild beasts. 
The children with timorous hands would 
clutch the rags of a parent, and plead 
whenever a chance seemed to offer, * Come 
awa J , mither, J or 4 Dimm bide, father. 1 Not 
less pathetic was it to see a little one keep¬ 
ing patient, weary watch by the mouth of 
the close over a parent, and striving to 
avert the attention of the police from the 
4 drunk and incapable’ creature* Sensuality 
held carnival. Any attempt to analyse the 
medley of sound was impossible ; it could 
not but be noted with what fearful bitter¬ 
ness the curses came out A drunken 
London mob curses lavishly, but in its 
oaths there is a vague aimlessness which 
gives a listener the idea they are mere ex¬ 
pletives. But the whisky-maddened people 
of the High Street cursed each other with 
a hot fervour, a lurid intensity that made 
one’s flesh creep. 

Quitting the pandemonium of the High 
Street, we passed down the West Bow into 
the Grassmarket A fight was raging on 
the spot where the mob hanged Porteous. 
The guide, shouldering past a crowd of 
drunken dirty wretches, led the way into a 
narrow passage, which bears the name of 
Gilmouris Close* The walls of the court 
had been covered with a coat of white¬ 
wash; but its broken pavement reeked 
again with nastiness, and the smells were 
horrible. Two haggard beldames that 


were furiously cursing each other as they 
fought desisted from both pastimes when 
they saw my guide, and greeted him with 
tipsy familiarity* Turning to the left, we 
entered at once a dirty kitchen crowded 
with drunken beggars, male and female. 
We groped our way up the fool and broken 
staircase into a labyrinth of squalid rooms 
above, littered with dirty beds, and smelling 
inexpressibly foul. Sleep was impossible 
for any one in’ such a den on account of 
the din of fighting and screaming below, the 
rolling about and imprecations of drunken 
people everywhere, and the wailing of for¬ 
lorn children. 

Quitting a place not fit for pigs, we passed 
into another close, and ascending to the top 
of a narrow, tortuous, Jjroken, and dirty 
staircase, entered a foul low-roofed room, 
containing not a scrap of furniture. In 
each corner was a little heap of dirty straw, 
on which nestled, tangled in strange con¬ 
fusion, some children. It was impossible 
to tell how many, but was easy to tell that 
all were dirty, sore, covered and infested 
with vermin. By the low fire crouched two 
crones, both drunk and loquacious; and 
lower down in the same house we entered a 
room, the walls of which, rotten and full of 
cracks, were malted with torn layers of 
mouldy paper swarming with vermin. Across 
the centre of the low ceiling ran a beam, so 
bent and strained that it was amazing it had 
not broken long ago* Gaping holes in the 
floor were filled up by great stones, and 
moonlight was visible through the fissures 
in the walls. In another room, dirty as 
a pigsty, lay a bundle of foul rags, which 
we were told was a woman 1 that had taken 
a drap; * her feet lay in the heap which was 
swept in the corner—ashes, filth, herring 
bones, and muck miscellaneous. Her head 
was in perilous proximity to a fire that 
burned between two large stones, 

Down the dirty stairs, and up another 
winding stair still dirtier and more broken, 
we had to pass through drunken crowds 
fighting and veiling in the narrow squalid 
court. At the top of the rickety stairs we 
entered a place which cannot be called a 
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room, roofed in by the bare rafters ; only i 
where they joined was there standing room 
for even a small man. Here we found a 
widow and eight children, living on a parish 
allowance of five shillings a week. The 
children were halhnude and horribly filthy. 
Savages live a more cleanly life than this. 
Yet another stair in the same close was 
ascended, right to the top, stumbling over 
heaps of rubbish, slipping among oozy filth, 
till we reached a dog-hole under the rafters. 
Going first, my guide, for the place was no¬ 
where more than three feet high, stumbled 
over a woman squatted all of a heap. £ Who 
are you? 1 A grunt He shook the crea¬ 
ture by the dingy rag on her shoulders, and 
with a curse she slowly turned to us her 
bloated face, with a pipe stuck between the 
lips. 4 What brings you here?* *1 dinna 
ken. 1 { Do you live here ? J * Na! 1 and 
then, with another grunt, she turned her 
face away and would answer no more ques¬ 
tions. There was at least one other living 
being up in this loathsome sky-parlour. As 
my guide tried a low door fastened with a 
padlock, a child on the farther side set up 
a dismal cry for *mither/ Whether the 
creature outside was the wretched child's 
£ raidler, 1 or whether she was one of the 
crowd whose drunken imprecations reached 
us even at the height we stood, it was im¬ 
possible to tell. We had to leave the child 
weeping for the ‘mithcr* that never came, 
and go farther* 

We turned now for the Cowgate, before 
the house in which Henry Brougham’s 
parents lived. A medley of men and 
women, not a sober soul amongst them, 
surged round a couple of women who were 
tearing each other's faces with their nails* 
In an old house, with a carved coat of arms 
above the doorway, we found grown-up 
men and women sleeping together on the 
same bundle of rags and straw. And now 
we vrere at the 1 Old Meal Market Stairs/ 
From each landing, passages branched out 
like the gallery in a coal-pit, winding in and 
out in seemingly endless coils among the 
rooms separated by rotten, vermin-haunted j 


| partitions* It was nearly two in the morn¬ 
ing, but the place throbbed again with the 
noise of devilry ■ drunken men and women 
tumbled about the dark and tortuous pas¬ 
sages, shouting incoherent imprecations, 
and wanting even in the instinct which 
teaches a wild beast its way to its own den. 
Shouts of murder came from one room, 
where a gaunt Irishman, mad drunk, was 
throttling his wife, who was drunk too, and 
tore at his eyes with her nails. Through 
an open door were visible a couple of dead- 
drunk, half-naked women lying on the bare 
floor. Through the smashed panel of an¬ 
other came the strains of a dirty chorus 
howled in maudlin male and female voices* 
Higher up the scenes were the same, right 
to the rooms on top of the house, lit only 
by narrow- skylights that cannot be opened. 

In these single stairs there live, I was in¬ 
formed, not fewer than r 50 families, besides 
lodgers. In such a place, unprovided with 
the commonest appliances of civilisation, 
decency is as impossible as quietude ; there 
can be no domesticity in such a hell-hole, 
and the very thought of domesticity, the 
realization of the meaning of the word 
home, seems banished utterly from its dis¬ 
mal interior. From house to house, from 
close to close, from wynd to wynd, we 
pursued our peregrinations, meeting ever 
with similar horrors* True, there were 
variations* Now it was a shebeen brothel, 
known as f Gulf, 1 where hideous women 
made merry under the auspices of a hag 
who had been* in a gaol so often that she 
had lost the count Now it was a squalid 
thieves" lodging-house, being rummaged by 
the police, its inmates all in a 11 utter of 
terror* Now a cellar, where a wan mother, 
sitting in a horror of great darkness, bent 
i over a child dying on the bare boards; and 
still ever as we emerged from close or 
wynd, into the High Street or Cowgate, the 
discordant din was unabated, ceaseless, till 
after the pure Sabbath mom had risen on 
the impure and disgusting scene* But the 
details would be wearisome, and the subject 
, is not a pleasant one*” 
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A PROVIDENTIAL DLLIVLRAJiCE. 


In his book entitled “ Remark¬ 
able Facts,” Dr. Leifchild 
gives a thrilling narrative of 
the wreck of an American 
steam vessel, in September, 

1S57, which affords striking 
proof of the wondrous powers 
of human endurance in peril¬ 
ous circumstances, as well as of the pre¬ 
serving care of Divine providence over 
human beings amidst the dangers of the 
deep. 

The vessel was on her way from Cali¬ 
fornia to New York, with a cargo of five 
hundred passengers, and the treasure they 
had obtained in the diggings (about two 
millions sterling), with which to settle in 
their native country in wealth and affluence. 
Soon after leaving Havannali, they en¬ 
countered a tremendous storm, which con¬ 
tinued unceasingly till 1' riday, the thirteenth 
day of the month, when, owing to the 
stoppage of the engines from the want of 
a proper supply of fuel, the vessel was kept 
in a trough of the sea, and a leak taking 
place, began to fill. 

And now, says the narrative, occurred a 
noble instance of astonishing bravery and 
generosity. All night long the male pas¬ 
sengers assisted the crew in baling out the 
water, being joined by some of the women, 
many of whom were on board. Till noon 
the following day-they laboured, hoping 
against hope to save the vessel till some 
friendly sail might come to their help. As 
despair was coming upon them, they de¬ 
scried at a distance the brig Marine, which 
stood off to help those who could reach it. 
All the women and children, twenty-eight 
of whom were babes, were got into the 
boats, and with a portion of the crew, 
sailed oft' to the brig, not a male passenger 
interfering for his own safety till those were 
all launched. 

“There was not a tear shed on board 


the steamer,” says a female survivor, “ that 
I am aware of, up to the time we first 
espied the sail which brought us relief. 
There seemed to be a perfect calmness, 
which I could not have believed to be 
possible for such a number of persons to 
exhibit under such fearful circumstances. 
Three or four hundred men, with death 
staring them in the face, stood solid as a 
rock, nor made a movement for the boats 
until they saw us all on our way, at about 
four o’clock in the afternoon, to the little 
brig that was waiting to receive us." To 
the noble intrepidity whif.lt was exhibited at 
that juncture was owing the safety of many 
lives. Had there been any scrambling 
or rushing to the boats, they must have 
been swamped, and the whole have been 
lost in the confusion. Presence of mind 
in danger, if only as a means to keep 
others cool and courageous, is to be sought 
after and implored as an inestimable boon. 

But now came the struggle for the safety 
of their own lives of those who were left in 
the vessel, as it gave every sign of parting 
before the boat could return. Here was 
seen the immense value attached by them 
to the continuance of their existence above 
everything else. The adage was indeed 
verified in the strictest sense which says, 
“ Skin for skin (or skin after skin), yea, ail 
that a man hath will he give for his life.” 
Their first care was to avail themselves of 
their “ life-preservers and being abun¬ 
dantly supplied with these, they braced 
themselves as tightly as possible, keeping 
nothing about them but what would be 
subservient to buoyancy, intending to com¬ 
mit themselves at all hazards to the bois¬ 
terous waves. How differently did they 
now regard that hoarded treasure which 
a short while before had engaged all their 
hopes, and had been as their very life. 
Many were persons of large means, and 
I there were but few whose immediate weahb 
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did not amount to hundreds of pounds, 
while numbers reckoned their gold brought 
from the diggings they had left by thou¬ 
sands of dollars* 

But as the storm continued to rage, less 
and less was thought of gold; and when 
towards the close of Saturday it became 
evident that they were likely at any moment 
to be buried beneath the waves, wealthy 
men divested themselves of their treasure- 
belts, and scattered the gold upon the 
cabin floors, telling those who would to 
take it, lest its weight of a few ounces or 
pounds should carry them to their death. 
Full purses, containing in some instances 
two thousand dollars, were lying on sofas 
untouched* Carpet bags were opened, and 
the shining metal was poured out upon the 
floor with the prodigality of death's despair* 
One of the passengers, who was subse¬ 
quently rescued, opened a bag, and dashed 
about the cabin twenty thousand pounds* 
worth of gold, and permitted any one to 
take it who chose* But it was passed by 
untouched as the veriest dust. u They had 
said unto gold, Thou art my hope, and to 
find gold, Thou art my confidence but 
where was it now? They saw it was but 
a vain hope, and that which would prove 
an injury to them. Thus is the state of 
the mind changed by circumstances* 

They sink in the mighty waters, and to 
save themselves, cling to the broken spars, 
barrels, and planks of the floating wreck. 
Of the few who remained to the last by 
the captain, one survived to tell the ex¬ 
traordinary tale of his agonizing feelings 
and marked intrepidity, as he resolved not 
to leave his post till the waters should dose 
over his head* “ I felt myself/ 1 says a Mr. 
George, a drawn in by the whirlpool of the 
sinking vessel, which went down at last 
with the speed of an arrow to her ocean- 
bed, Night had closed in, and I was 
carried by her swift descent to a depth 
which seemed unfathomable, and into a 
darkness that I had never dreamt of* Com - 
pared with it, the blackest night, without 
moon or star, was as the broad noonday. 
1 was stunned rather than stifled, and my 
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sensations on coming to the surface were 
almost as painful from the reaction as those 
which I endured at the greatest depth. 
After the lapse of a few minutes, I could 
distinguish the objects around me; the 
waves as they tose and fell revealed a 
crowd of human heads. Those who had 
lost their * life-preservers ? or planks while 
under water by the force of the whirlpool, 
were frantically snatching at the broken 
pieces of the wreck as they were tossed up 
from beneath. Their cries swelled into 
one inarticulate wail, when the lustier and 
less terrified shouted for assistance to the 
barque Marine , which was far beyond hail¬ 
ing distance. At first the waves dashed 
them one against another, but speedily 
they began to separate, and the last fare- 
wells were taken, 

“ It was when I was drifted far from the 
companionship of any of my fellows in 
misfortune that I began to realize my 
situation. The night was dark, and but 
a star or two was visible, and gave not the 
faintest gleam of hope that the dawn would 
be fair and calm* Great was the swell of 
the sea, and the poor floaters, holding on 
to their planks with the energy of despera¬ 
tion, were now riding on the brink of a 
precipice, and now buried in a valley of 
deep water. I was at this time seized with 
the fear of sharks, and found respiration, 
from the masses of water dashing upon me, 
exceedingly difficult. On the arrival of 
the Sunday morning, I learnt from the 
shouts of those in the water that the lights 
of another brig, the Ellen , had come into 
view* A thrill of hope ran through all our 
breasts, amounting, it may well be believed, 
almost to a perfect ecstasy, I never felt 
so thankful in all my life. I never knew 
what gratitude was before. I do not know 
whether I cried or not, but I know I was 
astonished to hear my own laughter ringing 
in my ears* Why I laughed I could not 
tell That verse, * God moves in a mys¬ 
terious way/ etc*, kept passing in and out 
of me-—through me, rather—as if I had 
been the pipe of an organ. It did not 
come to me by my own volition, but some* 
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how something made me remember It. As 
the lights approached numerous voices 
sprang up around me- 1 Ship, ahoy / J and 
I began to shout too, as well as I was able. 
For a short while 1 lost sight of her, but 
was again drifted to her, and was taken up. 
When I got on deck I could not stand, 
and knew not till then how completely X 
was exhausted.” 

In this recital Mr. George appears be¬ 
fore us like another Jonah, coming up from 
the abyss to tell of the wonderfully preserv¬ 
ing care of Providence, and of the bewil¬ 
dering ecstasy produced by the effect of a 
sudden transition from the gloom of despair 
to the joy of timely deliverance. 

One exception, however, there was to 
the renunciation of worldly hopes in the 
prospect of speedy dissolution. The 
stewardess of the vessel, a negro woman, 
seeing the gold thrown carelessly about, 
had her cupidity excited, and collecting 
the money thus thrown away, she buckled 
it round her body for great security. The 
weight of this money proved the cause of 
her death, as when she was hoisted into 
the Marine she was found completely ex¬ 
hausted and breathless, from having so 
great a quantity of gold about her loins. 
She was the only one of the women that was 
tost t though several had fallen Into the sea 
at the time of their being lowered towards 
the boats, but were picked up in time to 
save their lives. 

A little girl in the company showed a 
different spirit. 41 About ten o’clock on 
Saturday/' says her own account, ** a gen¬ 
tleman came down and took me into the 
saloon. My father was with us. He 
handed me his money and told me to keep 
it. Perhaps I might be saved and he not 
After we got in sight of the vessel I handed 
it back to him, I told him it was too 
heavy. They then called us up to the 
lifeboat I came in the second boat to die 
brig, I think the terror will never leave 
my heart. I felt as though X- had almost 
as lief go down with the ship as to get off 
[ have not heard from my father since X 
left him on Saturday. I fear he is lost.” 


The captain of the brig Bilan, which had 
taken up Mr. George and others on the 
Sunday, gives a curious account of the 
manner in which he was directed to the 
spot 

u X was forced by the wind to sail a little 
out of my course before I came near to 
the scene, and on altering it, a small bird 
flew across the ship once or twice, and 
then darted into my face. T, however, 
took no notice of this circumstance, and 
the same thing occurred again, which 
caused me to regard the circumstances 
as something extraordinary, and while 
drinking on it in this way, the mys¬ 
terious bird for the third time appeared, 
and went through the same extraordinary 
manoeuvres. Upon this J was induced to 
re-alter my course into the original one in 
which I had been steering, and in a short 
time I heard noises, and on trying to dis¬ 
cover what they proceeded from, discovered 
that I was in the midst of a people who 
had been shipwrecked. I proceeded in¬ 
stantly to rescue them, and in a short time 
succeeded in getting several of them on 
board. Not one of them could speak, 
being perfectly senseless from exhaustion. 
After awhile we got another on board, who 
asked incoherently, £ Where is my wife ? 
Give me something to eat. 1 ” Upon what 
small pivots does the Almighty sometimes 
allow the operations of human 'nature to be 
turned l 

The sufferings of the numbers that werr 
left floating about in the waves for several 
days until they were separated from each 
other, and most of them last, may be 
gathered from the recitals of the few per¬ 
sons who were almost miraculously sus¬ 
tained and preserved, and by different ways 
escaped alive. Some were heard calling to 
others for help, till the waves choked their 
voices. Complaints of intolerable thirst 
were heard; wild hallucinations were ex¬ 
perienced, and frantic efforts made for relief 
Their numbers, however, rapidly decreased, 
and comparatively very few were left to 
notice what was taking place. On the 
vessel going down, twelve had clung to 
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what is called the ££ hurricane deck a flat 
board with an oily covering—to which, as 
it was found to bear them up, others swam, 
but could not be admitted upon it for want 
of room, and on account of the weight. 
One of these, however, clung to it till death 
reduced their number, and he occupied the 
vacant place. A pair of oars had been 
mercifully preserved, and with these they 
drifted on the board for days and nights, 
having no food except a large dogfish which 
they caught and ate raw, and no drink but 
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a copious shower of rain which fell on 
them in their course. In this state they 
floated for some hundreds of miles out of 
the track of ships, before they were picked 
up by one vessel and transferred to another. 
This conveyed them to New York; but 
they were a very small portion only ol their 
former number. It appeared that they had 
drifted some hundreds of miles from the 
point where the vessel had sunk, and they 
were little better than skeletons when they 
were set on shore." 



THE ADVENTURERS OF Jk FJO/D-^TEAMEFp 


K interesting account is given 
by the Scotsman of a feat 
without parallel lately per¬ 
formed by a large road- 
steamer—namely, running 
from Ipswich to Edinburgh 
by road, a distance of 450 
miles, in seventy'seven hours 1 
travelling time. 

The engine, which is one 
being built by Messrs. Ran- 
somes &: Co., for the Indian 
Government, under Thomson's patent, 
with india-rubber tires, is of 14 nominal 
horse-power, but has several times been 
worked up to So indicated horse-power; 
her weight is about 13^ tons; length, 15 ft.; 
breadth, S ft. S in.; height to top of chim- 
ney, 15 ft- The omnibus weighs about 3^ 
tons, and is seated for twenty-one people 
inside and forty-four outside; total, sixty- 
five. 

The engine left Ipswich on Friday morn¬ 
ing, the 15 ill of September, under charge 
of Lieut. Crompton. The first town reached 
was Stow market, where a difficulty arose 
with the town pump, which was incapable 
of supplying sufficient water for the thirsty 
monster, who was compelled to drink again 
a mile or two farther on. Tim road for 
miles was overshadowed by trees, and it 


was necessary to keep men on the roof 
with saws and axes to cut a passage for the 
chimney. She arrived at Bury St Edmunds 
in time for breakfast, having run the first 
twenty-five miles in four and a half hours, 
including all stoppages. After leaving Bury 
St. Edmunds the train was boarded by a 
photographer, who begged to be taken up, 
and insisted until he carried his point. 

On arriving at Newmarket for luncheon, 
the engine was refused water at the water 
works, and so had to pump it from a cistern 
in the back yard of the Golden Lion. A 
difficulty also arose with the police, who 
directed the engine to 11 move on,' 1 They, 
however, declined a suggestion made by 
Lieut. Crompton that they should “run it 
in/' ahd it continued its journey in peace, 
reaching Ely at six p.m. Here, after coaling 
and getting dinner, the travellers engaged a 
guide to pilot them across the fens to Peter¬ 
borough ; he commenced his task by losing 
his way about ten miles from Ely, and 
finished by directing the engine along the 
brink of the forty-foot river. 

Now came the most thrilling part of the 
journey. As the engine went on the road 
got narrower and narrower, until it was only 
a few inches wider than the engine. The 
bank sloped down steeply on one side to 
the river, on the other to the fen; but for 
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the utmost care taken by the steersman to 
■ keep the engine exactly central on what 
there was of road the wheels would have 
cut away the rotten boggy bank* and the 
engine would have gone into the depths of 
the fen. After about ten miles of this 
nervous work a tube burst, which delayed 
the travellers several hours, and gave them 
an opportunity of resting in the omnibus; 
thus ending the first day’s journey of 
seventy miles. 

The second day’s journey was a short 
one, as, being Saturday, it was necessary to 
find a good place to lay up the train over 
Sunday. Mr. Jackson, of Wansford, hos¬ 
pitably put them all up until Monday, and 
took the engine into his private grounds. 
On Monday morning, at 6 a.m., the train 
started, and made a splendid run from 
Wansford to Doncaster, eighty-three and a 
half miles, in ten and a quarter hours, in¬ 
cluding unavoidable stoppages for water, 
coals, etc. Most of the miles on this day’s 
journey were actually done in four minutes 
—some of them in less—or at the rate of 
fifteen to eighteen miles an hour. 

The following day’s run was from Don¬ 
caster to Azerley Hall, near Ripon, where 
the travell ers had arranged to remain some 
days. The roads to this place were in an 
awful state, owing to the heavy rainfall. 
All the rivers were in flood, and clear water 
for the engine could not be obtained in 
pond or river. From Azerley the engine 
proceeded to Darlington on the rst of 
October, and thence to Wooler, near the 
Border, on the 3rd The road became 


very bad after leaving Morpeth, and as the 
travellers approached Wooler it was more 
like the channel of a gravelly burn than 
anything else. Outside this place a toll- 
gate man absolutely refused passage, and 
the gentle power of steam had to be ap¬ 
plied before the party could proceed. Fie 
came on to Wooler to give the engine in 
charge to the police ; but the “ force ” were 
extremely civil and obliging, for the in¬ 
habitants of Wooler were not hospitably 
inclined, and it was some time before the 
sergeant of police could find them shelter. 

Next day, after loading with coals that 
were sold by the “ bowl,” the train crossed 
the Border, and by dint of running all 
night crossed the Lammermoor ridge early 
in the morning, arriving at Edinburgh on 
the 5th, She came in by the Dalkeith 
road and the bridges, and swung round into 
Prince's Street in grand style. Although 
there were tramway obstructions in that 
street, she threaded her way through them 
and distanced all the traffic, turning up into 
George Street and so on to a coach- 
builder’s yard in the West End, where she 
was laid up. Since that time she has made 
several trips of an experimental nature, in 
one of which she took forty tons of gross 
load up Soutra Hill, which is an incline of 
one in seventeen of upwards of a mile in 
length. She returned to Ipswich a few 
days later, and was then shipped off to 
India. The chief difficulties encountered 
by the engine on her journey appear to 
have arisen from foraging for water and 
coal. 
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' F the four principal 
lakes—Como, Lu¬ 
gano, Maggiore, 
and Orta— Orta is 
the smallest and, 
meo judke, the 
^ most beautiful. Each lake, 
however, has its peculiar and 
distinctive charm, and so much 
depends upon atmospheric 
effectSjUpon the passing shades 
of feeling in the tourist’s mind, 
and innumerable otheraircumstances which 
make up the sum-total of enjoyment, so 
that it is difficult to express a preference 
which may be reversed at the next visit 
if I saw the Lago d Orta for the first time/' 
says the author of “ Swiss Pictures/ 1 under 
exceptionally favourable circumstances. 
We left Omegna late in the afternoon, and 
when about half way across the lake tire 
sun went down in such a blaze of glory as 
I have never seen before or since. The 
whole atmosphere seemed flooded, saturated 
with golden light The mountains which 
inclose the lake passed through all shades 
of colour from blue to deep rich purple. 
It was a fSte day at some village on the 
banks, and the songs of revellers came 
faintly borne on the breeze, or, mingled 
with merry laughter, rang out from the boats 
on the lake. We told our rowers to slacken 
their speed, and lying back on the cushioned 
seats, listened to those sweet* sounds, gazed 
on those lovely scenes, and were lulled into 
the doles far tnmte, so strange to the En¬ 
glish, so dear to the Italian mind, by the 
rythmic beat and tinkling dip of the oars as 
they softly rose and fell* Then came the 
night—and such a night! The sky was 
crystalline in its clearness, and thick-sown 
with stars. The Milky-way which looks so 
dim and blurred when seen through our 
misty air, was lustrous with light The 


crescent moon was mirrored in the blue 
waters of the lake with wonderful vividness. 

* The moon is up, and yet it is not night; 

Sunset divides the sky with her,—a. sea 
Of glory streams along the Alpine height 
Of blue Friuli’s mountains ; heaven is free 
From clouds, but of all colours seems to be 
Melted to one vast Iris of the West, 

Where the Day joins the past Eternity j 
While on the other hand, meek D fan’s crest 

Floats through the azure air—-a n island of the blest 1 

* A single star Is at her side, and reigns 

With her o'er half the lovely heaven ; but still 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 
Rolled o'er the peak of the far Rhxtian hill, 

As Day and Night contending were, until 
Nature reclaimed her order ;—gently flows 
The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues instil 
The odorous, purple of a new-born rose, 

Which streams upon her stream, and glassed wit hi:) 
it glows* 

* Filled with the face of heaven, which, from afar, 
Comes down upon the waters ; all its hues. 

From the rich sunset to the rising star. 

Their magical variety diffuse i 
And now they change ; a paler shadow strews 
Its mantle o’er the mountains ; parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new colour as it gasps away, 

The last still loveliest, till—his gone—and all U 
grey. 1 

In nothing do judgments vary more than 
respecting the Eorromean Islands in Lago 
Maggiore. Hazlitt sneers at the I sol a Bella 
4 as a piece of confectionery hung about 
with wreaths of flowers/ and Matthews 
glorifies it as * the magic creation of 
labour and taste—a fairy land which might 
serve as a model for the gardens of Calypso.' 
De Saussure thought it * a magnificent 
caprice/ a sublime conception, a sort of 
creation;' to Simond it suggested *a 
Perigord pie stuck round with heads of 
game/ Most visitors will assent to the 
truth of Murray's criticism : 4 To taste it may 
have little pretension ; but to a traveller 
fresh from the rigid climate of the north 
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this singular creation of art, with its aromatic 
^groves, its aloes and cactuses starting out of 
the rocks, and* above all, its glorious situ¬ 
ation bathed by the dark-blue waters of the 
lake, reflecting the sparkling white villages 
on its banks, and the distant snows of the 
Alps, cannot fail to afford pleasure.” Even 
the most cynical and censorious will admit 
that the views from the terraces combine 
everything that can be imagined as the per¬ 
fection of a romantic and luxurious abode. 
The deep, clear, blue water laps gently 
round the rocks. Vistas of distant, sunny 


hills and valley open ont from beneath the 
shade of bowers of roses, through gaps in 
the olive and the cactus. Purple mount¬ 
ains and snow peaks glitter from afar 
through the flickering leaves and blossoms 
of an orange-grove. It may be a mere 
piece of confectionery, in execrable taste, 
but there is no denying that it is a lovely 
spot. 

Baveno, where Her Majesty and the 
Princess Beatrice spent a few weeks in 
quiet retirement, in the spring of 1S79, is a 
pretty little village, situated almost on the 


VIEW OF LAGO MAG GI ORE, 

confines of the frontier, and on the western 
shore of Lake Maggiore, at the head of a 
little bay, and nearly facing the well-known 
u I sol a Pescator,” or Fisherman's Isle. 
There are some extensive quarries of gran- 
ifce in the neighbourhood, while the snowy 
peaks of the Simplon range-—the village 
being on the Simplon route—are clearly 
visible in the distance. But one of the 
attraction of the villages is the ascent of 
Monte Motterone, which towers behind to 
the height of some 4,500 feet. The Villa 
Clara, where Her Majesty resided during 
her stay, stands within grounds of great 
beauty between Baveno and Stresa, a little 


FROM TIIE VILLA CLARA. 

to the left of the village of Baveno. The 
building itself is of red brick, pointed and 
ornamented with a handsome clock tower, 
and a wide loggia, or arcade. This runs 
the length of the house on the north* 
eastern side, into which the sitting-rooms 
open, and from which there are splendid 
views of the lake and of the mountains 
which surround it The interior is fitted 
up with great taste, Italian marble being a 
great feature in the decoration. The chapel 
in the grounds was built for the use of the 
English visiting Baveno, and to which a 
chaplain is appointed during the summer 
and autumn months. 
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Ifi THE TUF^KI£H HAREM. 


very word Harem is sug¬ 
gestive of romantic associa- 
yyyj^y tions, which have, however, 
paled away in the face of a 
s ' more accurate knowledge of 
Turkish life than was pos¬ 
sessed by our ancestors. It 
is derived from the Arab 
charam y meaning that which 
is sacred and inviolable; 
and is used in Turkey, in 
Persia, and throughout the 
East generally, to designate the women's 
apartment, sacred and inviolable for all 
men save their lord aird master. 

Till within recent years it was almost im¬ 
possible for a European to visit the interior 
of a harem. Both in Turkey and Egypt, 
however, European ladies who have gained 
theconfidence of the natives are now allowed, 
as a matter of course, to enter the harem. 
In spite, however, of the permission so fre¬ 
quently granted, we have not yet had a 
better description of the interior of one of 
these establishments than that given by 
Lady Wortley Montague :— 

“ I was met (she says) at the door by 
two black eunuchs, who led me through a 
long gallery between two ranks of beautiful 
young girls, with their hair finely plaited, 
almost to their feet, all dressed in fine light 
damasks brocaded with silver, into a large 
room, or rather pavilion, built round with 
gilded sashes, which were most of them 
thrown up, and die trees planted near them 
gave an agreeable shade which, hindered 
the sun from being troublesome. The jes¬ 
samines and honeysuckles that twisted 
round their trunks shed a soft perfume, in¬ 
creased by a white marble fountain playing 
sweet water in the lower part of the room. 
The roof was painted with all sorts of 
Howers, falling out of gilded baskets, that 
seemed tumbling down. 

“On a sofa,raised three steps, and covered 


with fine Persian carpets, sat the chief lady, 
leaning on cushions of white satin, em¬ 
broidered. She stood up to receive me, salut¬ 
ing me after their fashion, putting her hand 
to her heart with a sweetness full of majesty. 
She was dressed in a caftan of gold bro¬ 
cades, flowered with silver, very well fitted 
to her shape, with a waistcoat of green and 
silver, her slippers white satin, finely em¬ 
broidered \ her lovely arms adorned with 
bracelets of diamonds; upon her head a 
rich Turkish handkerchief of pink and 
silver, her own fine black hair hanging a 
great length in various tresses, and on one 
side of her head some bodkins of jewels. 

“ Her fair maids were ranged round the 
sofa, to the number of twenty, and I did 
not think all nature could have furnished 
such a scene of beauty. She made them a 
sign to play and dance, Eour of them im¬ 
mediately began to play some soft airs on 
instruments between a lute and a guitar, 
which they accompanied with their voices, 
while the others danced by turns. When 
the dance was over, four fair slaves came 
into the room with*silver censers in their 
hands, and perfumed the air with amber, 
aloe wood, and other scents. After this 
they served me coffee upon their knees in 
the finest Japan china, with soucoups of 
silver, gilt” 

With regard to the costume worn by 
the ladies of the harem, the same distin¬ 
guished author, who wore the Turkish 
dress herself, gives ns the following particu¬ 
lars :— 

“ The first part of my dress is a pair of 
drawers, very full, that reach to my shoes, 
and conceal the legs more modestly than 
your petticoats. They are of a thin rose- 
coloured damask, brocaded with silver 
flowers. My shoes are of white kid leather 
embroidered with gold ; over this hangs my 
smock, of a fine white silk gauze, edged 
with embroidery. This smock has wide 
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sleeves hanging half-way down the arm, 
and is closed at the neck with a diamond 
button; but the shape and colour of the 
bosom are very well to be distinguished 
through it The anfery is a waistcoat, 
made close to the shape, of white and gold 
damask, with very long sleeves falling back, 
and fringed with deep gold fringe, and 
should have diamond or pearl buttons. 
My caftan % of the same stuff with my draw¬ 
ers, is a robe exactly fitted to my shape, 
and reaching to ray feet, with very long 
straight falling sleeves. Over this is my 
girdle, of about four fingers broad, which 
all that can afford it have entirely of dia¬ 
monds or other precious stones ; those who 
will not be at that expense, have it of ex¬ 
quisite embroidery on satin; but it must 
be fastened before with a clasp of diamonds. 
The curdee is a loose robe they throw off or 
put on according to the weather, being of 
a rich brocade (mine is green and gold), 
either lined with ermine or sables; the 
sleeves reach very little below the shoulders. 
The head-dress is composed of a cap, called 
vaipock, which is in winter of fine velvet, 
embroidered with pearls or diamonds, and 
in summer of a light shining silver stuff. 
This is fixed on one side of the head, 
hanging a little way down with a gold 
tassel, and bound on either with a circle of 
diamonds (as I have seen several), or a 
rich embroidered handkerchief. On the 
other side of the head the hair is laid flat; 
and here the ladies are at liberty to show 
their fancies; some putting flowers, others 
a plume of heron's feathers, and, in short, 
what they please; but the most general 
fashion is a large bouqud of jewels, made 
like natural flowers; that is, the buds of 
pearl, the roses of different coloured rubies, 
the jessamines of diamonds, the jonquils of 
topazes, etc., so well set and enamelled, it 
is hard to imagine anything of that kind so 
beautiful. The hair hangs at its full length 
behind, divided into tresses braided with 
pearl or ribbon, which is always in great 
quantity.” 

The above description, though apply¬ 
ing to a century ago, is an accurate account 


of the costume of the present day, the Turks 
having changed in this respect, even less, if 
possible, than in others. Some Turkish 
ladies, however, we are told, have now 
adopted the European costume, with the 
trains, and close-fitting bodies, and heavy 
draperies, and high-heeled boots or shoes 
exacted by the latest Parisian fashions—a 
fashion which has been lately officially de¬ 
nounced by the Government, 

As to the effect of the harem system 
upon the women subject to it, it can¬ 
not fail to be harmful. Says Lady Mon¬ 
tague :— 

* £ As to their morality or good conduct, I 
can say, like Harlequin, that it is just as it 
is with you; and the Turkish ladies don’t 
Commit one sin the less for not being Chris¬ 
tians. Now that I am a little acquainted 
with their ways, I cannot help admiring 
either the exemplary discretion or extreme 
stupidity of all the writers that have given 
accounts of them. It is very easy to see 
they have in reality more liberty than we 
have. No woman, of whatever rank soever, 
is permitted to go into the streets without 
two murlins , one that covers her face all 
but her eyes, and another that hides the 
whole dress of her head and hangs half¬ 
way down her back. Their shapes are also 
wholly concealed by a thing they call a 
ferigee^ which no woman of any sort appears 
without; this has straight sleeves that reach 
to their fingers 1 ends, and it laps all round 
them, not unlike a riding hood. In winter 
it is of cloth, and in summer of plain stuff 
or silk. You may guess, then, how effec¬ 
tually this disguises them, so that there is no 
distinguishing the great lady from her slave. 
It is impossible for the most jealous hus¬ 
band to know his wife when he meets her, 
and no man dare touch or follow a woman 
in the street.” 

Thus it will be seen that the general 
notions popularly entertained in Western 
Europe regarding the jealous tyranny with 
which the Turkish women are watched over 
and guarded, and the condition of childish 
dependence to which they are reduced, are 
entire misconceptions. 
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MQUJHT VEJBUVIUjB IJJ ERUPTION. 


y all natural phenomena upon which 
the eye of man can rest there is none 
more strikingly wonderful than that 
of a volcano in active eruption* The 
following is a vivid account of a party of 
English and Americans who had the good 


fortune to visit Vesuvius when in a state of 
activity 

u We left Naples on Tuesday morning last. 
September 24, iSyS, to attempt the ascent 
ot the mountain, and to dare, if it were 
possible* to descend into the crater* We 
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were a party of four, and, as the mountain 
is now commanding great attention even 
here in Italy, a description of our ascent 
and what we saw may be of some interest 
Leaving Naples at 7,30 a.nu, we proceeded 
on to Resina, where a third horse was 
attached to our carriage, and where we 
were beset with many guides persistently 
offering their services, but we declined the 
whole. We now began ascending, with the 
sun in full splendour shining upon us. 
Passing many vineyards by tire way, and 
through a district everywhere showing its 
volcanic origin, we reached the Hermitage, 
a small and very inferior hostelry, just 
under the Observatory established by the 
Government to watch the operations of the 
mountain* 

Here it was necessary to leave the car¬ 
riage and walk or ride on horseback to the 
foot of the outer cone of Vesuvius* A troop 
of guides soon surrounded us, insisting that 
we should require two men each to make 
the ascent—one to go before to pull and 
one behind to push, and without which it 
was impossible for us to succeed in reaching 
the summit, whilst the lady would require to 
be carried up in a chaise a porteur by four 
men* Securing a guide who spoke French 
a little, and two horses, we declined all 
other help, and at once proceeded "on our 
way, but attended by the troop of guides. 
In climbing the mountain we soon noticed 
that our guide was holding on to the tail 
of one of the horses* This led us at once 
to follow his example, and quickly we who 
were walking had secured a good holdfast 
at the tails of the horses, and were thus 
drawn most helpfully to the foot of the 
outer cone, and without feeling the fatigue 
of the walk, which we otherwise should 
have done* As w r e stood at the foot and 
examined the tremendous height of the 
summit up to which we had to climb, we felt 
that possibly before we reached it help 
would be essential, more especially as the 
ascent in many parts was not many degrees 
out of the perpendicular, but we valorous!/ 
determined to make the attempt without 
any help, and with our one guide to lead 


us* Personally I was complimented with 
the remark, * It was impossible 1 could 
make the ascent; I was too stout. 1 

We commenced the ascent about twelve 
o'clock. The sun had previously disap* 
peared, and we had had a tolerable heavy 
fall of rain. This continued more or less 
during the whole of our ascent, and it had 
the effect of solidifying the somewhat loose 
materials of which the mountain is com* 
posed and of laying the dust, and these 
were very important matters to us in as¬ 
cending. So persistent was our escort that 
we were accompanied a considerable 
distance up the mountain by eight helps ? 
and at last, finding we were making satis¬ 
factory progress without their aid, each one 
refusing to take even one grasp of the hand 
at a difficult point, tb*?y left us one by one, 
and when about lialf-way the last gave up 
all hope of employment 

The material on which we were toiling 
can scarcely be better represented than by 
saying that if a mountain were raised con¬ 
sisting of horse beans and peas fully mixed 
up, with a large quantity of smaller particles, 
and with a consequent supply of dust, it 
would just represent it. In some parts it 
is red, in others black, and in some parts 
mixed ; here and there a more solid block ; 
but, on the whole, the ascent was made of 
this shifting material, and as the feet were 
put forward, they slipped with the mass back 
again sometimes almost to their previous 
position, At last, after a tremendous climb 
of eighty minutes, the summit was reached, 
and entirely without help, except now and 
then from the guide for my daughter or 
myself, Owing to the rain the view from 
hence was all but shut out, as the mists 
obscured every distant object; but we were 
compensated by the absence of sun-heat 
Now commenced the more intense in¬ 
terest of our visit As we looked, we could 
see, the clouds of smoke and sulphurous 
fumes issuing from the mouth of the cone, 
but in order to see what was worth seeing, 
it was essential that we should descend into 
the crater itself. This seemed somewhat 
attended with danger* Here and there 
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tv ere nairow ledges, on which we must 
walk, with a precipice on each side, whilst 
we could not say what we should encounter 
on going down. But two helps were 
waiting, and we took the aid of one, deter¬ 
mined to make the descent, a depth of at 
least 2co feet. After passing the narrow 
ledges, we found the inside lined with the 
same description of material as on the out¬ 
side (but hot, and steaming with sulphurous 
fumes), and therefore quickly, easily, and 
safely reached the bottom, hut not one of 
us was in any way prepared for what we 
were now called upon to witness* 

The actual crater is placed almost in an 
amphitheatre, three-fourths of which are 
enclosed, while one-fourth is open. The 
enclosing walls rise above the bed of the 
crater from 250 cr njore feet in solne parts, 
apparently composed of sulphur. The 
diameter, judging by the eye, from one side 
to the other, is about 300 yards, and the 
whole of this area is tilled with lava on tire, 
but crusted on the surface with a skin some 
inches deep of lava that has been chilled. 
All who have crossed the Mer de Glace at 
Cbamouni are aware of the character of its 
formation; the deep, intensely blue tints 
of the crevasses, the huge boulders of ice, 
the uncertain and irregular character of the 
blocks, and sometimes the fantastic shapes 
assumed. Imagine just the same formation, 
but substitute heat for cold, intense fiery- 
red colour for the blue, and the appearance 
of the crater may be realized. The surface 
of the lava blocks is black, contorted into 
myriads of forms, hot, rough, and somewhat 
brittle, and lying more or less at one level. 
Looking between the cracks or down the 
4 crevasses/ however, the glowing fires a 
few inches below our feet, and in the blocks 
whereon we were standing, were seen. 
When the mouth of the volcano showed 
signs of movement ten months since, it was 
not raised much above the rest of the bed. 
Its ten months' activity, however, has en¬ 
abled it to raise a cone almost in the centre 
of the crater at least a hundred feet in 
height, very wide at the base, converging to 
the summit like a sugar-loaf. 


With a pulsation as regular and as marked 
as that of the piston of a steam-engine in 
full motion did the huge mountain carry 
on its work, so that now we were able 
clearly to understand what was meant by 
‘every pulsation of the volcano being duly 
registered at the Observatory/ Clouds of 
smoke and fumes were issuing from the 
summit of the cone—now densely dark, as 
if a fresh supply of coal had been heaped 
on tire fire; then intensely light, as if the 
engine were blowing off its steam ; then 
most beautifully and delicately tinted with 
the tenderest rose-pink, as if an artist were 
testing how best to combine the loveliest 
tints of his art ; then a pale salmon, a little 
while; and then as if five thousand torpe¬ 
does were simultaneously exploded. The 
huge mountain seemed to heave, and forth 
from its mouth issued immense quantities 
of molten lava, shot scores of feet high up 
into the air — apparently at the mouth all in 
one body, but there separating into millions 
of pieces, great and small, all glowing with 
the most intense red heat that can possibly 
be seen. With a powerful opera-glass we 
silently watched the visible operations of 
the volcano. Each piece as it ascended 
into the air was separate ; no piece was 
partly red and partly black, but was on fire 
and at red-heat throughout; mostly the 
lava emitted fell back again into the bosom 
of the heaving mass, but with every 
emission quantities, large or small, felL on 
the outside of the mouth, and thus we saw 
readily how the cone had gradually but 
continuously increased in size and height. 
Every now and then a huge mass would 
drop outside, and then would be heard an 
immense crash, followed by vast quantities 
of lava rolling down the sides of the cone. 
As we stood watching, at intervals there 
seemed to be the firing of 10,000 guns of 
mightier calibre than ICrupp’s, and we soon 
found that this was the precursor of a grand 
display. Up rose, possibly one hundred 
feet above the cone, an immense mass 
spreading in the shape of a lady's fan, and 
presenting one of the most magnificent 
sights the eye of man can ever see. And 
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tills upheaval was not a thing for which we 1 
had to wait till our patience was exhausted, 
and to wonder if it would be repeated or 
not, but was continuous and incessant, and 
almost seemed as if every renewed expulsion 
were grander than its precursor, or as indi¬ 
cating a trial of actual strength prior to the 
great event proposed to be completed. 

As we descended to the crater the rain 
had ceased ; whilst there it again fell for a 
time heavily; then the whole surface 
seemed ; frizzling, and hissing, and steam¬ 
ing, 1 as the two bodies came into contact; 
the thunder overhead was pealing like the 
roar of fifty parks of artillery in concert, and 
the lightning flashing with intense vividness ; 
then the rain and thunder and lightning 
ceased, and there was a perfect calm, 
nothing to be heard beyond the £ machin¬ 
ery' of the mountain in full vigour and 
* steam up;’ then the sunlight lightened 
briefly the whole scene, deepening im¬ 
pressions that lime can never erase* As 
the day was drawing on, it at last became 
/necessary to think of returning to Names, 
‘With much effort and the aid of our helper, 
►we again got out of the crater to the summit, 
hut our descent was to he by another way 
►from that by which we ascended. It was 
-down tire side of the mountain, at a far 
more acute angle than that now proposed 
for the roof of St Alban's Abbey, but being 
o( loose friable materials, similar to those 
we have previously described, there was 
little danger of rolling to the bottom. 
Stepping out bravely, and making long 
strides, with the foot and leg half-way up 
plunging into the mass at every step, our 
American friends made the descent of the 
outer cone in nine minutes , we traversed 
it more leisurely, and took from twelve to 
fifteen. The Hermitage was soon reached, 
and at once taking carriage we started for 
the hotel.” 

The eruption of 1S72 wall be memorable 
in the annals of Vesuvius. Although there 
was some exaggeration as to the devastation 
and loss of life, rarely have scenes of more 
terrible and sublime grandeur been wit¬ 
nessed on any previous outbreak. We 


have had the advantage also of the pheno¬ 
mena being most watchfully observed and 
carefully reported. In a private letter to a 
friend, Mary Somerville thus wrote : 

{i Vesuvius has been in the most splendid 
and terrible eruption. There has been 
nothing like it in the memory of man. It 
burst out quite unexpectedly. One lovely 
evening we drove to the Santa Lucia to see 
a fine stream of lava. The sea was calm 
and reflected the moonlight. Next mom* 
ing, when my maid brought me iny coffee, 
X remarked how it thundered. * No, no/ 
she replied, ‘it is the roaring of Vesuvius, 
which is in violent eruption. 1 We all went 
out and spent the morning at a high win¬ 
dow of the hotel at Santa Lucia, directly 
opposite the mountain. The glow of the fire 
was not visible in thg daylight, but the lava, 
as it flowed sent out smoke and vapour; the 
smokesankdown and the vapour lay above it, 
white as burnished silver and very beautiful. 
I thought the day scene finer than the night. 
The roaring was perpetual, and when 
louder than usual, we felt our chairs tremble 
under us. I returned home at night, so I 
only saw the edge of the sheet of lava 
which covered the country, and formed one 
great cascade of fire. On Sunday morning 
I was surprised at the darkness, and on 
looking out, found the whole landscape 
hidden by a dense shower of ashes, which 
lasted less or more for two days. On the 
evening of the greatest eruption, M. drove 
to Portici. It was too far for me, for I am 
very feeble, but my intellect keeps clear, 
for I Tead, and solve questions in the higher 
algebra as easily as ever. Since the erup¬ 
tion, none of our visitors remain in Naples. 
They absolutely fled when we were enve¬ 
loped in so thick a shower of ashes that 
neither earth nor sea nor sky could be seen. 
On Monday morning I could not see tc 
read, though our house is fifteen miles from 
Vesuvius. On Sunday night even the 
Neapolitans were terrified, and many passed 
the night in their carriages, expecting an 
earthquake, which was very unscientific on 
their part, for Vesuvius had been a safety- 
valve, emitting steam in abundance. I sat 
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th e wh ole d ay at a w i 11 d ow. 11 was won d er- 
ful and glorious, and at that time we did 
not know of the dreadful loss oflife/* 

Professor Palmier!, of the Observatory, 
gave a graphic account of this eruption at 
the Hall of the Technic Institute at Naples. 

The terrible conflagration of the 26th of 
April, said the Professor, may be regarded 
as the finale of the eniption which began on 
the 1st of January, 1871. It generally 
happens that the eruptions, which are small 
and gentle at their commencement, termi¬ 
nate with great violence, carrying destruc¬ 
tion to human dwellings and devastation to 
the country. Among the most fearful 
eruptions which history records was that of 
1631. It is related that on that occasion 
4,000 human beings were killed, apd 6,000 
animals, cattle ancE sftsep. Three centuries 
had elapsed since the mountain had given 
signs of activity; grass grew in the very 
crater, and shepherds took their flocks there 
to pasture. Thus it happened that, taken 
unexpectedly, many were swallowed up in 
the abyss which was openedj many were 
drowned or buried in the fiery flood, and 
others were destroyed by the pumice and 
burning stones which were vomited out of 
the summit and from other mouths. In 
strong centrical eruptions—by which is to 
be understood those which come from the 
upper cone of Vesuvius—great fissures are 
usually produced, which eject matter from 
as many different mouths, the lowest of 
which are the most dangerous. Such w r as 
the case with the recent eruption ; for on 
the night of the 26th of April a mouth was 
opened in the Atrio del Cavallo, in the long 
I fissure which had been made previously. 
(The opening of this mouth formed, as it 
were, a hill in the Atrio del Cavallo resem¬ 
bling a chain of small mountains, and from 
underneath the lava issued calmly and 
rapidly, like a river of fire, while from the 
principal cone was ejected a continuous 
and violent shower of Java, smoke, ashes, 
and other fiery projectiles, which rose to the 
height of 1,500 metres (between 5,000 and 
6,000 feet), while the mountain thundered 
terribly, Many had gone on that day and 


evening to see the lava, several of whom 
the Professor had endeavoured to dissuade 
from entering the Atrio del Cavallo. Those 
who arrived later and remained until after 
midnight became the victims of their curi¬ 
osity. Between two and three o’clock in 
the morning the Atrio opened with a fearful 
roar, and from the new mouth issued the 
lava with great impetuosity, wrapped in a 
cloud of “boiling” smoke, ashes, and red- 
hot stones. Those \yretched persons who 
were there were scalded by the smoke and 
wounded by the projectiles ; some of them 
died immediately! others later. Of the rest 
who remained on the farther side no traces 
remained, they having been swallowed up 
and buried by the burning stream. Those 
tremendous disasters may be foreseen and 
prevented, but a good sen-ice of guides is 
necessary; moreover, the Observatory 
should be well arranged, well organised, and 
good employes appointed to remain on the 
mountain to give the alarm. 

On the night of the 26 th of April the 
lava precipitated itself into the Fosso della 
Vetrana, and, descending on the incline of 
the mountain over former beds of lava, in¬ 
vaded St Sebastiano, Massa di Somnia, and 
Coreola in the Cupa Giorvano, so called 
because, as it is said, that famous painter 
had a villa there. From 1852 to the pre¬ 
sent time the lava has filled up the Fosso 
della Vetrana to the height of 200 metres ; if 
further additions be made hereafter, the 
Observatory must be destroyed, as the last 
lava is only a few metres under its level. The 
lava here has the breadth of a kilometre, 
and on the banks of this river of fire—a 
remarkable and novel phenomenon—small 
craters have been formed by the lava, which 
thundered like the principal crater, and 
ejected smoke, ashes, and stones to the 
height of 70 or So metres. These observa¬ 
tions are of great assistance to science, 
as they show the course of opera¬ 
tions in the interior of Vesuvius. I trust, 
said the Professor, that the lava will not 
make me pay dear for this good service by 
invading the Observatory. 

The velocity of the lava varies from 180 
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metres a minute to a few millimetres, de¬ 
pending much on the condition of the land, 
being quicker on the incline, less so on the 
plain, and where there are obstacles. 
Issuing in a liquid form from the mouths, it 
runs with great velocity, but slackens its 
pace as it advances, cooling gradually, and 
forming, as it were, a skin on the surface. 
This increases in solidity, and so the pro¬ 
gress of the stream is diminished. When 
the lava ceased, Vesuvius continued to eject 
ashes and pumice, and still thundered; 
then the roaring ceased, and the rain of 
ashes decreased in quantity. Afterwards 
came heavy storms, which are commonly 
dangerous, as they are the occasion of great 
floods, which, carrying down the ashes and 
pumice, cover the mountain, and complete 
the ruin of the lands which have been 
spared by the lava. After the eruption of 
1631, the floods were so strong that the 
damage done by them was not less than 
that occasioned by the lava, and the lands 
of those who suffered were exempted from 
taxes for ten years, like those which were 
damaged by fire. 

There are some who think—and the 
opinion is general among the agriculturists 
of the Vesuvian district—that the ashes are 
beneficial to the land as manure, but that 
they injure and sterilise it if water be added. 
The analysis of these ashes shows that a 
portion is soluble in water, another part 
not. This has Ine same properties as the 
contemporaneous lava, and is a species of 
silicate which may be useful to the land. 
After the eruption of 1S12 there was an 
extraordinarily abundant harvest in the 
Puglias, and it was attributed to the ashes of 
Vesuvius, which had been carried there by 
the wind. The ashes soluble in water, 
however, containing chloric acid, sulphuric 
acid, and sal marina, burn land and wither 
vegetation. The beautiful country near 
Vesuvius is now a scene of squalid desola¬ 
tion, The harvest of this year is absolutely 
lost, and of that of next year we cannot in¬ 
dulge any cheerful hope. 


During the late eruption a report was 
spread in the city, giving rise to great 
alarm, that the crater of Vesuvius had be¬ 
come an electric pile, and that at a certain 
hour a strong earthquake would shake 
Naples to its foundations. That report 
was exaggerated, but the currents of elec¬ 
tricity developed in the volcano were very 
strong. These phenomena do not accom¬ 
pany all eruptions. In this, the latest, the 
Professor observed a large quantity of 
lightning which dashed in the great pile of 
smoke and ashes which rose from the crater. 
The noise which accompanied this lightning 
varied according to the length of its dura¬ 
tion. When short, the noise was full and 
round, so to speak; when it was longer, it 
produced a sound which was dry and 
hissing, like that of hearing paper. The 
lightning is generated by the violent ejec¬ 
tion of smoke and ashes, by means of which 
the elect ri c curren t is e s tab lished. The 1 ava 
is now firm;, is spent and yet smokes—not 
to be wondered at after so recent an erup¬ 
tion, We have seen the lava of 1858 still 
smoking in several places. These jets of 
smoke are called fumarolL These smoke 
holes are communications between the 
upper-crust of the lava which has hardened 
and the internal mass still incandescent. 
Around these holes are formed sublimates 
of oxide of copper, of chloric acid, of sal 
ammonia, of sulphur, etc., which invest the 
lava with forms and colours at times the 
most beautiful. 

The learned Professor said he had ana¬ 
lysed the smoke which rose from the lava 
and had discovered that it dissolves in salt 
wate r. Fro in th i s h e i n ferred that th e w aters 
of the sea arc disturbed by those terrible 
convulsions, and are m ingled with the fire. 
At the conclusion of liis lecture, Palmieri 
said that on the evening of the eruption 
Vesuvius appeared to sweat fire through 
every pore, which by night appeared like 
so many specks of flame attached to the 
back of the dark cone ; by day those flames 
were changed into smoke. 
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\he Divine Titian/' as lie was 
enthusiastically called by his 
disciples and admirers, lived 
to within a few months of a 
hundred years—1477101576, 
and even at the last his 
pencil, which he had begun 
to use while yet a child, 
dropped from his hand, not 
through the feebleness of 
exhausted old age, but from 
an attack of the plague 
which in that year swept away not*less than 
50,000 persons, of Stages, in the city of 
Venice. 

The birthplace of the great master of the 
Venetian School was Cadore, in the Friu¬ 
lian Alps, some three days' journey, through 
splendid scenery, from the “ Queen of 
Cities,” His most recent biographer* Mr. 
Heath, describes the characteristic features 
of the country through which the artist was 
wont to pass from year to year, and with 
which he was familiar from his birth, and 
draws attention to the effect produced upon 
the mind and work of the master by his 
converse with nature, presenting herself 
under these lovely and majestic aspects. 
Titian, too, was profoundly affected by the 
intellectual influences of his time. Pie 
“rose, as it were, on the wave of the 
modern spirit/* and he “grew with the 
growth of human thought/* in the stirring 
and interesting times in which he lived, 
when intellectual activity found the freer 
play afforded by the discovery of the art of 
printing, and when I£ the spirit of man was 
casting off. perhaps too entirely, the fetters 
of superstition,” and the foremost men of 
the world, among whom Titian became a 
leader, were just prepared to turn away 
from the formalities, artifices, and fancies 
of so-called 4< religious art,” and to listen to 
the fresh teaching of nature. 

Titian was the son of a distinguished 


soldier and wise counsellor of Cadore, 
whose name and reputation were known 
far beyond the mountain home of his 
family. The boy—one of four children— 
was destined for the service of art from his 
cradle, and was sent to Venice while yet but 
a child. There he was entrusted to the care 
of an uncle, and was placed under the in¬ 
struction of an art teacher ; and these hare 
facts comprise almost all that is certainly 
known concerning his early training. We 
only know that lie had some of the great 
Venetian painters as his companions in 
study; and although we cannot trace the 
steps by which he rose to power and fame, 
it is certain that his individuality began 
early to reveal itself, and art critics are 
able, so they think, to observe the steady 
growth of his power in his works which 
remain. The truest specimen of his early 
style is said to be the ** Virgin and Child/* 
at the Belvedere, in Vienna, which, says Mr. 
Heath, is * f marked by a certain originality 
in the tenderness of expression of the 
Virgin. She holds a covering round the 
waist of the Child as He stands on a stone 
parapet gracefully laying His hand on the 
mother's fingers. There is a reminiscence 
of his homeward visits in the charming 
landscape. But there are traces of the tra¬ 
ditions of his pupil-life. The effect of the 
light and shadow upon the curtain behind 
is young Titian's own. Even thus early he 
cannot conceal bis Individuality, and while 
there is a tendency to derive something 
from each source of influence, he purified it 
by comparison with nature.” 

Titian's relations with the great men of 
the Venetian Republic, and with kings, 
popes, poets, and other illustrious person¬ 
ages, are full of interest, but, after all, the 
pictures themselves are the best witnesses 
of the master's power and the most interest¬ 
ing revelations of the painter's genius to 
those who know how to study them. 
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The NaLional Gallery offers us two 
revelations of the artist’s religious feeling, 
though he was not a religious painter, £ * The 
Riposo ” and the “Noli me Tangere." In 
one of the u bosky shades " cf the Ceneda 


scenery, of which we have before spoken, 
St, Catherine is gazing in rapture upon the 
infant Saviour, resting in the lap of the 
Virgin, who is receiving an offering of 
flowers from the little Baptist A gleam of 



light breaks through the sunset gloom upon 
the hills which border the wide-sweeping 
plain, touches a far-off peak, and plays 
amidst the deep shadows upon the slopes. 


From the borders of the lake towards vvhiefo 
the lines undulate the lowing of the cattle 
and the tinkle of the sheep-bell seem to be 
falling upon the ears of the reposing 
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group* It is a scene full of pathos and 
beauty* 

The second of the pictures is tm Like a 
leaf out of Titian's journal,” on which he 
has recorded the soft evensong of nature* 
In the far distance is a line of hills whose 
feet are bathed by the waters of the bay, 
which mingle with the dark blue sky ; the 
shadows are falling upon the middle slopes 
where the cattle graze* There is a dump 
of farm buildings upon a hill to the right 
A young tree rises out from a grassy mound 
over which the darkening bushes spread, 
and throws out his boughs and leaves in 
distinct outline upon the sky* At the foot 
of a mound in the foreground two figures 
are thrown upon the landscape* The 
Magdalen has turned from her ^weeping, 
and dragged herself ujien her knees towards 
the ** Master ” at the soft whisper of her 
name. She raises her face with a longing 
and astonished gaze, she puts forth her 
right hand to touch the form, her left rest¬ 
ing upon the ointment-box, but He draws 
back from her, gathering to Him His 
mantle, yet looking down upon her with a 
face of striking beauty, upon which com¬ 
passion, love, and tender refusal are 
blended* 

But these works only exhausted, as it 
were, the spare power which he was em¬ 
ploying upon the picture of the Assumption, 
an achievement which placed him at the 
head of Venetian artists. He was employed 
to paint it for the high altar of Santa Maria 
de ? Frari, in Venice, and when, after two 
years' labour, it was raised to its place, the 
church was filled with an admiring crowd. 
Seen as it is now in the Academy, in a 
light and a place for which it was not in¬ 
tended, the consummate art which Titian 
applied to carry the eye up from the promi¬ 
nent group of the apostles around the tomb 
of the Virgin, first to her figure in mid-air 
borne by angel-supported clouds, and 


higher still to the centre of light around the 
brow of the Eternal, is unappreciated. The 
wonderful effects, too, which would only 
suggest themselves to the eye of cultivated 
genius, of the different atmospheres encir¬ 
cling the three stages which the picture 
comprehends, are partially lost All the 
seeming defects in drawing would be in¬ 
visible in the gloom about the Frari altar 
to which the painting was tempered down, 
and there would be room for no feeling but 
that of amazement at the marvellous con¬ 
ception. We should see nothing but the 
group upon the ground, moving with every 
impulse and inspired with every sensation 
that the scene creates, the choirs of angels, 
calling to mind in form, but that alone, the 
Cupids in the gardens of Venus, but here 
inflamed with a celestial love, turning their 
faces upwards to the Father, He is seen 
just leaving the high vault of heaven to 
welcome the ascending form, and granting 
the eager petition of an approaching seraph 
ready to place the crown of life upon the 
maiden-mother’s brow. 

Every figure is taking a part in the 
scene, every face reflects the glory of the 
Eternal. It would seem as if here the 
nature-taught soul of the painter had re¬ 
ceived inspiration from a power beyond 
even nature herself, and had brought every 
device, both of colouring and of skill, to 
produce this magic effect. 

The relations between Titian and the 
kings, princes, nobles, and public bodies 
who bought his pictures were not unworthy 
of the greatness of his genius, although, like 
men of smaller pretensions, Titian was not 
always able to obtain prompt payment, and 
sometimes found people prepared to haggle 
over trifles. He was, however, a man who 
knew the value of his own work, and he 
was able to command an income which 
furnished him with the means of living in 
princely style. 
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^ IN THE COjVl^TOCK SILVER JVIINE£. 

1 $^ 


visit to Virginia City 
that does not include 
a descent into the 
famous bullion mines 
of the Comstock lode 
is less complete than 
a visit to Paris that leaves out the 
Louvre. All the mines are not 
open to inspection, but at the 
Ophir, if one is fortunate enough 
to secure the attentions of Cap- 
tain Curtis, the millionaire super¬ 
intendent, or Mr. Comstock, the foreman, 
the operations may be seen on an extensive 
scale. Preliminary to our journey under- 
ground, which we undertake with feelings 
of kinship to the marvellous heroes of Jules 
Verne, we are shown to a dressing-room, 
where we change our terrestrial £f purple and 
fine linen n for garments better adapted to 
sti b terran e an ex pi oratio n. VVe muffl e o ur- 

selves up in flannel overwear and under¬ 
wear -> broad-brimmed rubber hats shelter 
our heads : our feet are protected by stout 
brogans, and, with lanterns in our hands, 
we are conducted to the mouth of the shaft, 
which is in a large building whose rafters 
are trembling from the motion of the tre¬ 
mendous wheels that are working the pumps 
and the air compressors. No steam is 
used below the surface, for the obvious 
reason that it would increase the intense 
heat emitted by the mountain in the lower 
levels. The floor is set with railway tracks, 
upon which are trains of small cars filled 
with ore and waste rock. These cars are 
sent up and down the mine in the u cages,' 1 
or elevators, and along the levels, and the 
ore thus receives one handling between the 
mine and the steam-cars that take it to the 
reduction mills. 

The cages do not differ essentially from 
the ordinary elevators used in hotels and 
other buildings, except that some of them 
have three decks or floors, and three cars. 


or three loads of passengers, can be brought 
up at a time. The appliances for safety 
include the latest and most approved inven¬ 
tions* Should the wire-woven hoisting 
ropes ever break, several springs would be 
immediately released, and would grasp the 
grooves in which the elevator runs. The 
efficiency of this arrangement was put to a 
very practical test on one occasion by some 
mine owners and superintendents, who 
stood in one of the cages while a labourer 
severed the hoisting-rope with a heavy axe ; 
had tli& safety apparatus refused to work 
the adventurers W5d?d have been precipi¬ 
tated to the bottom of the shaft, but the 
moment the last strand of wire parted, the 
cage dropped a few inches and was then 
securely caught by a firm set of iron 
teeth* 

The knowledge of these things is sooth¬ 
ing to us as we step on to a cage and begin 
to descend, and yet it is impossible to 
wholly repress our nervousness as we 
smoothly sink farther away from the sweet 
security of daylight and open air. Our 
flickering lamps mystify rather than discover 
our surroundings. Once a light shoots 
upward at one side of our cage like a spark 
from a locomotive; it is another cage ascend¬ 
ing; and we can at intervals discern the 
broad timbers of the shaft streaming with 
moisture and flashing back the rays of our 
lamps. A current of cold air plays about 
us, and an occasional shower of water 
patters on our rubber hats* No noise can 
be heard except that caused by the motion 
of the cage. One hundred feet apart are the 
levels which have been worked out and aban¬ 
doned, and in these the silence is sepulchral. 
The sinuous tunnels which have been bored 
in parallels and intersections through the 
lode are closing under the weight of the 
mountain, and the massive beams that 
braced them are as ineffectual against the 
encroachments of the distending rock as a 
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child’s sand castle is effectual against the 
incoming tide. 

Various events, all of a surprising char¬ 
acter, and various thoughts suggested by 
the events, crowd upon us now, but they 
are indistinct, and only develop themselves 
with dearness in the retrospect, which 
opens to us when we return to the surface 
and recover our nervous composure. 

Our first landing is at the fourteenth level, 
where we are just fourteen hundred feet 
below the top of the shaft; and our pre¬ 
conceived notions of a silver mine are at 
once upset by the spaciousness of the station. 
Instead of alighting in a disorderly, narrow, 
suffocating hole in the mountain, as we 
expected to do, we step from the cage into 
a lofty apartment, well lighted ^nd well 
arranged in every particular. The 

floor and the walls are wet t and the atmo¬ 
sphere has a peculiar humidity, the lights 
have a yellow flare, and are surrounded by 
an unusually broad halo; but these are the 
only things that remind us of the depth at 
which we have arrived. 

Similar stations, connected with the 
surface by telegraph, are established on each 
of the levels, and serve the purposes of 
railway depots. 

Here we see more of the ore cars, which 
are going into the labyrinthine passages of 
the mine empty and coming out loaded 
with ore and waste rock, the resemblance 
between which is so great to an inexpe¬ 
rienced person that it is necessary to put 
a distinguishing mark upon them lest the 
men at die surface send the waste rock to 
the reduction mills and the ore to the waste- 
dump. Both the ore and the waste are a 
pale grey in colour, and in texture they are 
friable. What the wealthy companies deem 
as waste is by no means destitute of silver, 
however; but all that will not yield twenty- 
eight dollars a ton is thrown away, and in 
the case of Virginia City Whittington's fable 
is realized, many of the streets being built 
upon a soil which contains from ten to 
twenty-five dollars' worth of gold and silver 
in every ton. 

Following our guide, we are soon in a 


maze of narrow passages, from which, were 
we left to ourselves, we could no more 
escape than find our way in a wheel- barrow 
to the North Pole; and every one of these 
passages, whose windings are so bewildering 
and incoherent to a stranger, leads to some 
part of the Comstock lode. The walls are 
of silver; the floor is of silver, and the roof 
is of silver ; the gritty particles that cling 
to our clothing and diffuse themselves in 
the air, bear some proportion of silver, and 
we cannot put a hand or a foot down with¬ 
out its coming in contact with a rich argen¬ 
tiferous surface. With all the curves and 
angles, not one of the passages goes outside 
the vein ; whenever the wall of “ country 
rock n that confines the vein on each side 
is reached, the work is turned in another 
direction. 

These passages are technically called 
drifts, and have car-tracks running through 
them, their general direction being the same 
as that of the lode, north and south. 
They are from six to eight feet in length, 
and from four to six feet in width. At 
intervals of about one hundred feet they 
are intersected by “ cross-cuts/ 1 extending 
east and west across the vein from one wall 
of “country rock" to the other, and the 
“ cross-cuts" are intersected in turn by 
“cross-drifts.” 

Small shafts, or “ winzes/' are sunk from 
level to level, sometimes vertically and 
sometimes obliquely, which are used for 
communication and ventilation. 

In the course of our wanderings we go 
down a “ winze w and are treated to a ride 
in a “ giraffe/ 1 the latter being a car used 
for hoisting ore through the “incline” of 
the mine. The vein dips to the eastward 
at an angle of from thirty-five to forty-five 
degrees jin the Ophir the angle is thirty- 
seven and a half degrees, and the “incline/ 1 
which is simply another kind of shaft, 
follows this dip. The “ giraffe" has low 
wheels in front and high wheels behind, so 
that its body is level in ascending and 
descending the “incline.” We watch it 
with interest as it smoothly travels upward 
and automatically dumps its load into a 
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chute; it is a remarkably business-like and 
intelligent contrivance; but when we are 
invited to take a ride in it, we remember 
that it is only a machine after all, and are 
not quite assured that it will not dump us, 
as unceremoniously as it did its last load, 
into the chute* 

It is as much as we can do to wedge our- 
selves in behind wliilc Mr, Comstock sits 
in front In response to a bell, the wire 
cables by which it is moved stretch and 
glide through the pulleys that hold them 
together, and we are gently drawn towards 
the head of the incline. The angle of the 
track looks much more acute now; we seem 
to be going as nearly as possible in a per¬ 
pendicular line, and as we approach the top 
our interest is accelerated every moment. 
What if the men at the bottom should take 
it into their heads to dump us ? Miners are 
notorious for their practical jokes, and the 
possibility of their playing a trick upon us 
is suggested by Mu Comstock himself The 
spot where the track ends and the u giraffe” 
relieves itself of its burden is unpleasantly 
near; it is nearer, and we clutch the sides 
of the car; it is nearer still, and here is the 
edge of the chute! Comstock waves his 
lantern, and in that very breath the car 
stops on the brink. There is not much 
more than a hair's breadth between us and 
the unsafe pit, seven or eight feet deep, 
into which the ore is emptied ; and farther 
than this the adventure could not be com¬ 
fortably carried. 

The streets of the mine are not as circuit¬ 
ous as they appear to us in our earlier 
impressions ; in fact, generally speaking, 
;hey are as rectangular as a new Western 
city is on a map. But we dodge in and 
out repeatedly at Mr. Comstock's heels— 
meandering u drifts/ 1 4t cross-cuts/ 1 and 

cross-drifts ; ” insinuating our bodies in a 
state of awful compression through narrow 
“winzes/ 1 and almost splitting ourselves in 
reaching across abysmal gulfs, to compass 
which a pair of seven-league boots would 
be a useful addition to the ordinary human 
leg—until we lose our bearings, and what 
we have seen becomes a phantasm, in which 


all other objects are confused amid the 
bewildering multiplicity of dimly-lighted 
cells and galleries, in whose pale grey walls 
and ceilings of rock we fancy that we can 
detect the glitter of the virgin silver. 

There are two ways oflooking at a mine* 
The technical investigator, who insists upon 
understanding all the mechanical details of 
method and the scientific details of geo¬ 
logical structure, has his own reward in the 
accumulation of many invaluable facts ; but 
the greater pleasure is secured in surrender¬ 
ing oneself to the imagination and allowing 
the strange things that are seen to operate 
upon it without testing the effects by an 
appeal to reason. A good deal is lost by 
using too literal an eye, and a Gradgrind 
can have no idea of how magical and 
suggestive the und&rgroifhd half of Virginia 
City is to people with a capacity for wonder¬ 
ment and the picturesque. 

Another feature of the mine is its lone¬ 
liness. Knowing how many hundred men 
are constantly employed, we expect to see 
large gangs thundering away at the rocks; 
but they are distributed in twos and threes 
and sixes throughout the long avenues, and 
infrequently appear together in greater 
numbers. They work in shifts of eight 
hours each, and are paid four dollars in gold 
a day—-a liberal enough arrangement—and 
yet we are touched with pity for them. 
Sunlight, space, and air, seem more precious 
to us after we have seen these men toiling 
in the murkiness of the Ophir. 

The average temperature of the mine is 
equal to summer heat, and in some instances, 
as in an unven tilated “ cross-drift/* it at¬ 
tains to one hundred and twenty degrees 
Fahrenheit One way of testing the mettle 
of new men and visitors is to expose them 
to sud at ion in the hottest places, and we 
were not spared. Although we were already 
streaming with perspiration, Mr. Comstock 
led us into a cavern where the heat of the 
walls was enough to blister the hands; the 
sensations of suffocation and dissolution 
were no longer mysteries to us. A man 
must be a salamander to stand it for hours, 
as some of the miners are compelled to. 
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We groped our way back to where a strong 
draught of air swept into the mine, and 
drank copiously from a barrel of water; our 
strength was almost exhausted, 

(i Ifyou want to know how hot it is,” 
wrote a new hand to a friend in Chicago, 
44 just crawl into your mother's oven for 
about fifteen minutes oil some baking-day, 
and you will have a pretty fair idea of 
it” 

The same writer says in a private letter : 
4 Yon cannot imagine what a greenhorn 
will suffer in getting used to the heat. Three 
or four days after he begins work his 
appeLlte fails; the grub has to be forced 
down, and in a week lie can scarcely eat 
-anything. In about ten days sleep fails, 
and by that time he gets so dispirited, tired, 
and listless that hd care whether he 

lives or dies. In about three weeks, more 
or less, the change comes; sleep and 
appetite are restored, and he doesn't care 
how much he sweats/ 1 

This is the direct testimony of a miner. 
In such a temperature little clothing is 
needed, of course; a pair of coarse shoes, 
flannel drawers, and a muslin cap—the 
cap and shoes sometimes omit ted—form 
the dress of most of the men at work. 

The only air-shaft of importance on the 
lode is that of the Belcher mine, and in 
many situations air-shafts are not essential, 
connections between the working-shafts of 
the different mines answering for all the 
purposes of ventilation, A curious thing is 
that everywhere along the lode all currents 
of air move southward, and, except in one 
or two instances, this impulse has never 
been overcome. The explanation usually 
offered is that when two shafts are connect¬ 
ed by a drift the draught will choose the 
higher shaft, which ought to act like the 
longer branch of a siphon; but in reality 
when a short shaft happens to stand south 
of a longer one the ascending air seeks 
that, and it refuses all opportunities to escape 
until it reaches the southernmost limit* 


The implements used by the miners are 
pick-axes, spades, and Burleigh drills, the 
latter being vehement little machines w r ith 
terrible penetrativeness employed in making 
holes for the blasting powder. 

Our tour with Mr, Comstock impresses 
us with the substantial permanency of the 
structures in the mines* The stations, as 
we Ir&ve seen, are large and well-built; the 
floors, walls, and roofs are comparatively 
smooth, and the galleries are supported by 
massive timbers in nearly every part. 

As we are threading a dark passage in 
the Ophir, four sharp little eyes follow our 
motions from a ledge of ore, and, instead of 
vanishing as we approach, their possessors 
hold their ground without manifesting a 
shade of fear. Rats are numerous in the 
mines, and are so encouraged by the miners 
that some of them will take food from the 
hand and allow themselves to be petted in 
other ways. The two little fellows on the 
rock are quite tame and sniff at us inquir¬ 
ingly as we pass. But the smallest animals 
are dangerous in a mine, as in attempting 
to leap across the shaft they occasionally 
fall and hurt the men in the lower levels 
by striking them upon the head; and, in 
credible as it may appear, a dog actually 
killed two unfortunate men by falling upon 
them at the bottom of the shaft some time 
ago. 

On our return journey to daylight we 
take the cage at the seventeen-lmndred-foot 
level, and are literally flashed to the surface. 
That is the best word I can think of to 
describe our sensations ; we step on to the 
cage; a cold wind sweeps down upon us ; 
the sides of the shafts appear as four black 
streaks; and as we gasp for breath we are on 
the firm upper crust of earth again* Mr 
Comstock then explains to us that the 
signal given had not indicated to the en¬ 
gineer that any one was on board the cage ; 
hence a degree of speed well calculated to 
make us appreciate the feelings of Jule* 
Verne's travellers to the moon* 
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CEYLOJ^ AJ1D THE CINQALE^E. 


^ --E Cingalese are entirely Indian 
in figure, in language, In man¬ 
ners, in customs, in religion, 
and in government. Their fea¬ 
tures are not widely different 
those of Europeans, but they 
£ differ from them in colour, in height* 


and in the proportions of their bodies. 
The hue of the skin varies from yellow to 
black. Black is the usual colour for the 
eyes and hair. They are shorter than 
Europeans, but well made, with well- 
defined muscles. Their chests and shoulders 
are broad, their hands and feet small 






































CEYLON AND THE CINGALESE. 


Their hair grows in large quantity and to 
great length, but they have little on their 
faces. 

Ceylon, as everybody knows, is indebted 
for its great prosperity to its coffee planta¬ 
tions, a large trade being carried on between 
the English and its inhabitants, who enjoy a 
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well-earned reputation as cultivators of that 
shrub. 

The habits of the mountaineers, says 
Mr. Grandidier, have undergone scarcely 
any change in consequence of the foreign 
influences which have impressed a complex 
character upon the manners of the people 



nearer the sex Their primitive customs, 
originated by the imperious necessities of 
life, are still found in existence among them; 
and they have none of the timidity and 
servility which are the attributes of the 
dwellers in the maritime districts. The 
feudal state in which they have long lived 


lias preserved in them an energy and m. 
dependence rare among Indian popula¬ 
tions. The configuration of the country 
enabled them, in fact, to retain their free¬ 
dom more easily than their brethren of the 
northern plains, either when aggression 
came from their own ruler, or from ft reign 
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intruders; but, nevertheless, that indolence 
still prevails among them which comes 
naturally to every people who are not 
obliged to contend against any material 
obstacle in order to supply themselves with 
the necessities of life. The tyranny of their 
masters, whether chiefs or kings, has un¬ 
happily accustomed them to hypocrisy, and 
made them vindictive. 

Whilst the Cingalese of the coast have 
applied themselves to trade and industry, 
those of the high regions always show re¬ 
pugnance to such occupations. They have 
invariably shunned any connection with 
foreigners ; and so great, even at the pre¬ 
sent day, is their desire to withdraw as 
much as possible from association with the 
English, that at a distance of some hundred 
of yards from the least frequented paths, 
a rice-field in the midst of a forest, or a 
glimpse of the tall tops of cocoa-trees, alone 
indicate the presence of human beings in 
places that would otherwise be thought un¬ 
inhabited, In countries like these, where 
nature has accumulated so many of her 
treasures, the relations of man with man, 
which assuredly conduce to the happiness 
of all, are not indispensable; and the 
natives love a solitude, where they enjoy 
benefits of every kind in profusion. 

The Cingalese of the hills have a tra¬ 
ditional respect for their chiefs, and a deep 
attachment to ancient usages. Their cos¬ 
tume differs from that of the inhabitants of 
the plains, insomuch that they do not 
habitually w r ear the vest, this garment being 
in fact exclusively reserved for their nobles, 
who assume it on grand occasions; their 
hair is allowed to grow to its full length, 


and is not confined by a comb. Sumptuary 
laws and religious injunctions settle in 
other respects the clothing suitable to each 
class, the greater part of these laws being, 
to the present day, still in force among the 
Kandians, in spite of the abolition of castes, 
which has been decreed by the English ad¬ 
ministration. 

The length of the frock-like petticoats 
worn by men and women, both in the high 
and low lands, and which seem to be the 
part of the national costume to which the 
greatest importance is attached, was for¬ 
merly proportioned according to the 
social position of the individual 

The Pariahs were not permitted to let 
this skirt come lower than the knee, and 
males and females of inferior caste had the 
breast uncovered. ^Atnofrg the chiefs them¬ 
selves a difference existed, and still exists, 
as to the method of wearing the canboy. 
After rolling it two or three times round 
the hips and legs, they form with it round 
the waist a more or less bulky girdle, the 
dimensions of which depend upon their 
rank. The nobles are also distinguished 
from the lower orders by their extraor¬ 
dinary head-gear, consisting of a sort of 
round, flat, white linen cap, like that worn 
by the Basque peasantry, while the lower 
classes merely surround the head with a 
silk handerchief, leaving none of it bare 
except the top. The king alone possessed 
the privilege of wearing sandals. Prohibi¬ 
tions, such as one against wearing gold and 
silver chains or ornaments, are still scru¬ 
pulously observed by the Kandians, who 
strenuously resist any encroachments of the 
inferior castes. 
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THE CRADLE Of 


orsica presents a scene of soli¬ 
tary and peculiar grandeur. 
The highest mountain tops are 
covered with snow, and beneath 
the snow-level to the sea they 
are as green as Irssh or as 
English hills, but nearly unin¬ 
habited and uncultivated. Val¬ 
leys of almost Alpine verdure 


are succeeded by tracts of chestnut wood 
and scattered pines, or deep and flowery 
brushwood,:—-the niacclu of Corsica, which 
yields shelter to its traditional outlaws and 
bandits. Vet upon* these hill sides there 
are hardly any signs of life; the whole 
country seems abandoned to primeval 
wildness and the majesty of desolation. 
After steaming for a few hours along this 
savage coast the rocks which guard the 


entrance to the bay of Ajaccio, murderous- 
looking teeth and needles ominously 
■christened Sanguinari, are passed, and we 
enter the splendid land-locked harbour, on 
the northern shore of which Ajaccio is 
built About three centuries ago the town, 
which used to occupy the extreme or 
eastern end of the bay, was removed to a 
more healthy point upon the northern 
coast, so that Ajaccio is quite a modern 


city. Visitors who expect to find in it the 
picturesqueness of Genoa or San Remo, or 
even of Mentone, will be sadly disappointed. 
It is simply a healthy, well-appointed town 
of recent date, the chief merits of which 
are that it has wide streets, and is free, 
externally at least, from the filth and 


t ubbish of most southern seaports. 

The bay of Ajaccio resembles a vast 
Italian lake—a Lago Maggiore, with greater 
space between the mountains and the shore. 
From the snow-peaks of the interior, huge 
granite crystals clothed in white, to the 
southern extremity of the bay, peak 
succeeds peak and ridge rises behind ridge 
in a line of wonderful variety and beauty. 


AN EMPIRE. 


The atmospheric changes ot light and 
shadow, cloud and colour, on this upland 
country are as subtle and as various as 
those which lend their beauty to the 
scenery of the lakes, ’while the sea below is 
blue and rarely troubled. 

In order to appreciate the stem and 
gloomy character of the Corsicans it is 
necessary to leave the smiling gardens of 
Ajaccio and to visit some of the more 
distant mountain villages—Vico, Cavo, 
Bastelica, Bocognano or Corfce, any ol 
which may easily be reached from the 
capital Immediately after quitting the 
seaboard we enter a country austere in its 
simplicity, solemn without relief, yet dig¬ 
nified by its majesty, and by the sense of 
freedom it inspires. As we approach the 
mountains the macchi become taller, 
feathering man-high above the road, and 
stretching far away upon the hills. Gigantic 
masses of granite, shaped like buttresses 
and bastions, seem to guard the approach 
to these hills; while, looking backward 
over the green plain, the sea lies smiling in 
a haze of blue among the rocky horns and 
misty headlands of the coast. I here is a 
stateliness about the abrupt inclination of 
these granite slopes, rising from their 
frowning portals by sharp aretes to the 
snows piled on their summits, which 
contrasts in a strange way with die softness 
and beauty of the mingling sea and plain 
beneath. In no landscape are more 
various qualities combined; in none are 
they so harmonized as £0 produce so strong 
a sense of majestic freedom and severe 
power. Suppose that we are on the mad 
to Corte and have now reached Bocognano, 
the first considerable village since we left 
Ajaccio. Bocognano might be chosen as 
typical of Corsican hill-villages, with its 
narrow street, and tall tower-like houses of 
five or six stories high, faced with rough 
granite, and pierced with the smallest 

p 
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windows and very narrow doorways. These 
buildings have a mournful and desolate 
appearance. There is none of the grandeur 
of antiquity about them; no sculptured 
arms or castellated turrets, or balconies or 
spacious staircases, such as are common in 
the poorest towns in Italy. The signs of 
warlike occupation which they offer, and 
their sinister aspect of vigilance, are 
thoroughly prosaic. They seem to suggest 
a state of society in which feud and vio¬ 
lence are systematized into routine. There 
is no relief to the savage austerity of their 
forbidding aspect; no signs of wealth or 
household comfort; no liveliness and 
gracefulness of architecture. Perched upon 
their coigns of vantage, these villages seem 
always menacing, as if Saracen pirates, or 
Genoese marauders, or bandits bent on 
vengeance, were still for ever on the watch. 
Forests of immensely old chestnut-trees 
surround Eocognano on every side, so that 
you step from the village streets into the 
shade of woods that seem to have 
remained untouched for centuries. The 
country-people support them selves almost 
entirely upon the fruit of these chestnuts; 
and there is a large department of Corsica 
called G^stigniccm, from the prevalence of 
these trees and the sustenance which the 
inhabitants derive from them. Close by 
the village brawls a torrent, such as one 
may see in the Monte Rosa valleys of 
Piedmont or the Apennines, but very rarely 
in Switzerland. It is of a pure green colour, 
foaming round the gigantic boulders, and 
gliding over smooth slabs of polished stone, 
and eddying into still deep pools fringed 
with fern. Mont d'Oro, one of the largest 
mountains of Corsica, soars above, and 
from his snows this purest water, unde filed 
by glacier mud or debris of avalanches, 
melts away. Following the stream, we 
rise through the mciccki and chestnut 
woods, which grow more sparely by degrees, 
until we reach the zone of beeches. Here 
the scene seems suddenly transferred to the 
Pyrenees; for the road is carried along 
abrupt slopes thickly set with gigantic 
beech-trees, overgrown with pink and silver 


lichens. In the early spring their last 
year's leaves are still crisp with hoar-frost; 
one morning's journey has brought us from 
the summer of Ajaccio to winter on these 
heights. Snow-drifts stretch by the road¬ 
side, and one by one the pioneers of the 
vast pine-woods of the interior appear. A 
great portion of the pine forest [Plnus 
larix , or Corsican pine, not larch, as Dr. 
Bennet has miscalled them in his book 
on the Mediterranean climate) between 
Bocognano and Corte has recently been 
burned by accident. Nothing can be more 
forlorn than the black leafless steins and 
branches emerging from the snow. Some 
of these trees are mast-high, and some 
mere saplings. Corte itself is built among 
the mountain fastnesses of the interior. The 
snows and granite £jiff: df Monte Rolando 
overhang it to the north-west, while two 
fair valleys lead downward from its eyrie to 
the eastern coast. The rock on which it 
stands rises to a sharp point, sloping south¬ 
ward, and commanding the valleys of the 
Golo and the Tavignano. When we 
remember that Corte was the old capital 
of Corsica, and the centre of General 
Paoli's government, we are led to compare 
the town with Innspruek, Meran, or 
Grenoble. In point of scenery and situa¬ 
tion it is scarcely second to any of these 
mountain cities; but its poverty and bare¬ 
ness are scarcely less striking than those 
of Bocognano. 

At present the attractions and ornaments 
of Ajaccio consist of a good public library. 
Cardinal Fesch’s large but indifferent 
collection of pictures, two monuments to 
Napoleon, and Napoleon's house. It will 
always be the chief pride of Ajaccio that she 
gave birth to the great Emperor, Close to 
the harbour, in a public square by the sea- 
beach, stands an equestrian statue of the 
conqueror surrounded by his four brothers 
on foot They are all attired in Roman 
fashion, and are turned seaward, to the 
west, as if to symbolise the emigration of 
this family to conquer Europe. There is 
something ludicrous and forlorn in the 
stiffness of the group,—something even 
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pathetic, when we think how Napoleon 
gazed seaward, westward, from another 
island, no longer on horseback, no longer 
laurehcrowned, an unthroned, unseated 
conqueror, on St. Helena. His father’s 
house stands close by. An old Italian 
waiting-woman, who had been long in the 
service of the Murats, keeps it and shows it 
She lias the manners of a lady, and can tell 
many stories of the various members of the 
Buonaparte family. 

Those imaginative people who fancy that 
Napoleon was born in a mean dwelling of 
poor parents will be surprised to find so 
much space and elegance in these apart¬ 
ments. Of course his family was not rich 
by comparison with the riches of French or 
English nobles. But for Corsicans they 
were well-to-do, and their,house has an air 
of antique dignity. The chairs of the 
entrance saloon have been literally stripped 
of their coverings by enthusiastic visitors : 
the horse-hair stuffing underneath protrudes 
itself with a sort of comic pride, as if protest¬ 
ing that it came to be so tattered in an 
honourable service. Some of the furniture 
seems new; but many old presses inlaid 
with marbles, agates, and lapis lazuli, such 
as Italian families preserve for generations, 
have an air of respectable antiquity about 
them. Nor is there any doubt that the 
young Napoleon led his minuets beneath 
the stiff girandoles of the formal dancing- 
room. There, too, in a dark back-chamber 


is the bed in which he was born. At its 
foot is a photograph of the late Prince 
Imperial sent by the Empress Eugenie, who, 
when she visited the room, wept much— 
piamt motto {to use the old lady’s phrase) 
—at seeing the place where such lofty 
destinies began. On the wall of the same 
room is a portrait of Napoleon himself as 
tire young general of the Republic—with 
the citizen's unkempt hair, the fierce fire of 
the Revolution in his eyes, a frown upon his 
forehead, lips compressed, and quivering 
nostrils; also one of his mother, the pastille 
of a handsome woman, with Napoleonic 
eyes and brows and nose, but with a vacant 
simpering mouth. Perhaps the provincial 
artist knew not how to seize the expression 
of this feature, the most difficult to draw 
For we cannot fancy that Letizia had lips 
without the firmness or the fulness of a 
majestic nature. 

The whole first storey of this house 
belonged to the Buonaparte family. The 
windows look out partly on a little court 
and partly on narrow streets. It was, no 
doubt, the memory of this home that made 
Napoleon, when emperor, design schemes 
for the good of Corsica—-schemes that 
might have brought him more honour than 
many conquests, but which he had no time 
or leisure to carryout. On Si, Helena his 
mind often reverted to them, and he would 
speak of the gummy odours of the macchi 
wafted from the hill sides to the sea-shore. 


A fETC DAY 


IN yiAD^ID. 


moK on Spain must of neces¬ 
sity contain some account of a 
bull-fight; for <£ tbe bull-fight” 
says Ford, u let moralists say 
what they will, is the sight of 
Spain. There the past is linked 
with the present, and Spanish 
nationality is revealed, for trans- Pyrenean 
civilization has not yet invaded this sacred 



spot.” But if a bull-fight be described at all, it 
ought to be described as it is. To conceal 
its savage brutality, to keep out of sight its 
disgusting and revolting incidents, and to 
fling over the whole a halo of romantic 
sentiment, is not to instruct, but to deceive. 
The following plain unvarnished narrative, 
by Dr. S. Manning, in which li nothing is 
extenuated, nought set down in malice,” 
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may be taken as a truthful description of 
an ordinary bull-fight. 

“ Entering the Plaza do Toros, one sees a 
vast amphitheatre, open to the sky, with an 
arena in the centre* The seats, which rise 
tier above tier, in concentric circles, will 
accommodate many thousand spectators : 
that at Seville seats eleven thousand per¬ 
sons ; that at Madrid, twelve thousand five 
hundred ; that at Valencia, seventeen thou¬ 
sand* The seats are commonly filled to 
their utmost capacity before the hour of 
commencement. A double barrier incloses 
tiie arena, so that if the bull leaps over the 
first there still remains a second between 
himself and the spectators. 

At the hour announced, generally four 
o'clock in the afternoon—at a bull-fight 
oven Spaniards are punctual and brook no 
delay—a procession enters the arena, headed 
by mounted alguazils, dressed in a quaint 
mediaeval costume, followed by chi/Ios, hair 
dcriller&s , picadors , and matadors * The 
procession is closed by one or two teams 
of mules, three abreast, and gaily capari¬ 
soned. Having marched round the arena 
to the music of a military band, and saluted 
the president, who occupies a state box 
opposite the principal entrance, the various 
performers take their places, like the fielders 
in a game of cricket* A trumpet sounds ; 
the president tosses the key of the torril to 
the alguaril, who catches it in his phimed 
hat, and proceeds to unlock and open the 
door, leaping aside the instant he has done 
so, to escape being knocked down and 
gored by the bull* 

In a few seconds the noble brute rushes 
in, with head erect, and looks proudly 
round* The crowd of spectators greet him 
with excited shouts and waving of hats and 
handkerchiefs* Catching sight of one of 
the chulos l he dashes at him* The chulo 
skips aside, waves his mantle over the eyes 
of the bull* and escapes. The bull singles out 
another, and another, and another of the gay 
and glittering throng, but with the same 
result. Some Limes he presses a man so 
closely, and charges upon him so repeatedly 
that the fugitive has to escape by leaping 


over the barrier, which he does as light as a 
bird* This part of the fiesta is very beautiful* 
The brilliant dresses and agile movements 
of the men, who skim and disport themselves 
over the arena like a cloud of butterflies, 
the gallant bearing of the hull, his sleek 
hide and powerful, graceful form make a 
dazzling spectacle, 'The slight element of 
danger, too, adds to the excitement. It is 
seldom that any of the terreros are hurt* 
But it does sometimes happen that one of 
them slips down and is gored by the bull 
in lus endeavours to escape. The possi¬ 
bility that this may be the case adds in¬ 
tensity to the interest with which the affair 
is watched* 

But to the Spaniards all this is mere 
child’s play* If it continues too long they 
become impatient a&d^begin to clamour 
for more exciting sport. Two mounted 
picadors now come forward and engage the 
notice of the bull* The horses they ride 
are wretched beasts, fit only for the knacker s 
yard, and they are generally blinded or 
blindfolded, to make them stand the charge 
of the bull without flinching* Each picador 
is armed with a long heavy spear, of which 
from one to two inches of the blade is ex¬ 
posed. They are protected from injury by 
a thick padding over their bodies, and 
greaves of iron and leather upon their kgs* 
The bull forthwith charges upon one of 
these assailants, and is received by him 
upon his spear or garrocha* Sometimes 
the horseman succeeds in repelling his 
assailant, but more often the bull, mad 
with excitement, is only infuriated by the 
wound, and presses on in spite of the spear¬ 
head in his shoulder* The picador must 
now endeavour to wheel his horse and so 
escape the charge. This, however, is very 
difficult, and if he fail, the horns of the bull 
are driven deep into the horse's body* The 
chulos endeavour to draw off the attention 
of the assailant and thus help their comrade 
to escape* The other picador is then 
attacked, and so the struggle goes on. 
Sometimes the horse falls dead in a moment, 
the horns penetrating some vital part 
I More often it staggers away bleeding and 
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d es p era t ely wo u n d ed. Som et i m es th e hbrsc 
and man together are lifted dean off the 
ground and flung with tremendous force to 
the earth* I once saw two horses stagger¬ 
ing about the arena at the same time, their 
entiails hanging out upon the ground; yet 
the picadors kept their scats unmoved, 
whilst the crowd yelled forth its fierce 
delight at the spectacle* When a horse 
has been wounded, it is not removed from 
the arena* So long as it can keep on its 
legs the torrero retains his place upon its 
back, and invites or repels the attacks of 
the bull; a handful of tow may be thrust 
into the gaping wound to stanch the blood 
and protract for a few minutes its wretched 
life* When it sinks down to die, it is left 
unheeded to struggle in its death agony. 
The picador leaveJ tie arena f° r a moment, 
and returns upon another horse, which is 
to suffer the same fate. From four to six 
wretched horses are commonly killed by 
each bull. 

In about ten or fifteen minutes the bull, 
enfeebled by loss of blood, and exhausted 
by its repeated charges, begins to flag* It 
is needful to rouse him to fresh fury* 
Loud shouts are heard for the banderillas* 
The trumpet again sounds, and two ban *■ 
dmikros enter. The first steps forward 
with a long barbed dart in each hand, gaily 
decorated with streamers of ribbons and 
flowers, and, if the bull be lethargic, armed 
with fireworks. He stands just in front of 
the poor beast, and as it stoops to toss him 
he fixes one in each shoulder, and skips 
nimbly aside* The gaily decorated instru¬ 
ments of torture fall over by their own 
weight, but remain fixed in the wound* 
A second and a third pair are thrust into 
the poor wretch’s neck alongside the first. 
The bull sometimes bounds into the air 
with pain and fury, sometimes roars and 
tears up the sand in his vain endeavours 
to rid himself of the torturing darts. He 
rushes to and fro, trying to escape or to 
avenge himself upon his tormentors* His 
hide, glossy as the finest satin when he 
entered the arena, is now covered with 
blood ; his eye, which flashed like fire, is 


dim and bloodshot; his parched tongue 
hangs from his mouth. It is impossible to 
goad or torture him into further fighting* 
The matador or espada now comes forward, 
and watching his opportunity, plunges his 
sword between the vertebrae into the spine. 
The bull drops dead* The people thunder 
forth their applause. If the feat lias been 
courageously or cleverly performed, the 
ladies shower down their bouquets and the 
men their hats and caps upon their favourite 
hero* The teams of mules enter and drag 
out the dead bodies of the bull and the 
horses; sand is sprinkled over the pools 
of blood in the arena ; the trumpet again 
sounds, another hull enters, and the same 
sickening spectacle is repeated again and 
again, with slight variations, till the stock 
of bulls and horses is exhausted* 

It only remains to add that at a first-class 
fiesta, like those at Madrid, Seville, or 
Valencia, from six to eight bulls, and from 
twenty to forty horses, are killed each time; 
that they are always celebrated on a Sunday, 
or at one of the great Church festivals ; that 
each bull-fight costs from three to four 
hundred pounds ; and that the profits of 
the performance, which are often consider¬ 
able, go to the hospitals of the town. It is 
surely needless to point out the brutal and 
the brutalising effect of this sport upon the 
spectators* No one can see it for the first 
time without a sense of faintness and of 
sicke n i ng h 0 rro r. Yet g rad u al ly th is fed i ng 
wears off. Not a few Englishmen resident 
in Spain are known to the writer, who have 
overcome their natural repugnance, and 
visit the corrida de taros as often as oppor¬ 
tunity offers. As for the Spaniards them¬ 
selves, it still remains the favourite amuse¬ 
ment of the people* All classes, all ages, 
both sexes, may be seen watching with 
keen and eager interest the bloody spectacle, 
which recalls most vividly the cruel sports 
of the Coliseum. Few jicrsons can have 
been present at a bull-fight without being 
forcibly reminded of the worst times of 
pagan Rome, when men and beasts were 
brought together, and * butchered to make 
a Roman holiday.’ * 
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THE CRYSTAL 


, be Balearic Isles in the Medi¬ 
terranean are amongst the 
least visited by travellers. 
Did you ever meet anybody 
who has been in the Balearic 
Isles ? Yet these Islands are 
deeply Interesting, They 
have magnificent mountains, 
fine towns, splendid gardens, 
and active, sprightly, intellh 
gent people. 

Some time ago we visited these islands, 
and first we stopped at Iviza, where the old 
Romans' iron hands had reared their stately 
walls, “Iron and day 1 * was the Roman 
emblem in the vision of Daniel, nothing 
could be so true a picture of die people it 
represented. But the hardy, vigorous grasp 
with which Rome once held tlie world was 
loosened by the vices of her people, and 
the boohs they wrote, and the stones they 
stamped with their noble language, are the 
only relics left of a proud and imperial 
sway, 

Majorca was the next island we landed 
upon. The capital is Palma, a very pretty 
town. The cathedral towers above the 


ramparts, and inside of It there is a won¬ 
drous scene of beauty and a wondrous mass 
of trash. The beauty is in the pillars, the 
windows, and the carving; the trash is in 
the relics of old bones and paintings, 1 he 
grandest architecture may enshrine the most 
abject superstition. Art may be exquisite 
in adorning the most childish nonsense of 
worship, Greeks, who could build a Par¬ 
thenon, would call Paul a “ babbler." 
Verily, the true religion needs not the 
chisel and the trowel to set it off. , 

We hired a horse and cart to make a 
tour of the island. The driver sat on a 
sheepskin, with his legs on each side of the 
horse's flanks. The strange dialect this 
man spoke made it very difficult to con¬ 
verse with him ; but his excessive desire to 
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hear of England, and England’s religion, 
and England’s laws, seemed to force us to 
speak, and enabled him to understand. 
Travelling without knowing the language of 
the people you aie thrown amongst, for 
weeks and months, is a hard thing for the 
Christian who strives to let his “light shine 
before men," You are cast, then, almost 
wholly upon example for a means of useful¬ 
ness; but this, with prayer to guide it, is 
soon found to be blessed far beyond our 
highest expectations. 

This Majorcan driver said he had always 
thought 1 a Prote^nt Paeant “ somebody 
who does not accept the Bible,” Tie drank 
in the elements of scriptural truth with a 
serious anxiety I never saw surpassed. That 
we believed and read the Word, that we 
worshipped without images, prayed to Jesus 
and not the Virgin, ate bread and drank 
wine by Christ’s command In commemora¬ 
tion of His death, allowed our clergy 
to marry, listened to laymen teaching 
the Bible, maintained we could go to 
heaven without purgatory, loved Christ 
because He redeemed us, and tried to live 
righteously by PI is Spirit because we loved 
Him—all these were strange new truths he 
had never once heard before. Poor fellow 1 
how he gazed on the Spanish Bible I gave 
him, 

u Is this the very book our priests won't 
let us read?” 

Yes, my friend, it was written by God 
for you, and now Pie has sent you a copy. 
Read, pray, and believe, and you will surely 
meet me in heaven.” 

The gardens in the Island are magnifi¬ 
cent, with groves of cool oranges, orchards 
weighed down with figs, the ground covered 
with luscious grapes, and melons more 
luxuriant than I ever saw In the tropics. 

We stopped a night at Monaco, in the 
house of a worthy wlne-presser, and next 
| morning, by starlight, I watched the people 
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going to their church. The bells ring at 
five o’clock, and the villagers assemble for 
prayers before they go to work. The men 
have high hats, short jackets, and large 
trousers, like the Syrians and Greeks. 1 he 
farmers wear long flowing hair on their 
shoulders, and the women have white crape 
veils, or mantillas, or high-peaked hats, 
with a peacock's feather waving aloft. 

In a day or two, cur poor horse was 
knocked up by the fiery hot sun, so I left 
him and his driver, and shouldered my 
knapsack to walk alone, with an old man 
as a guide that had been made some eighty 
years ago. The people stared everywhere 
at the man with the knapsack. A lump of 
black bread and an apple were the usual 
things to eat; but when I went into the 
fig-groves, and said , u Let me pluck as many 
figs as I can eat, and here is a penny,” they 
were glad to be so well paid. 

We went to the farthest end of the island 
to see the far-famed Cave of Arta, which is 
reputed to be the most splendid specimen 
of a crystal grotto in the world, A bustling 
little woman in the village promised us 
quarters for the night, but the guide for the 
cave “ could not be had until to-morrow.” 
In my best possible Spanish, I insisted I 
must see the cave that day, and they could 
not imagine why a traveller should willingly 
march forty miles at a stretch. At length 
I found a Spaniard who could talk a little 
Latin, and with some eggs and maccaroni 
we set off for the Cave of Arta. 

Three hours of smart walking and brisk 
talking brought us over a rocky country to 
the bold cliffs breasting the sea, where a 
cave’s mouth yawns broadly in a mountain’s 
side. We lighted some pine brands and 
descended to the darkness. It is indeed a 
noble cavern. The floor is of rocks heaped 
over each other in wild confusion. The 
roof is like that of a cathedral, with a hun¬ 
dred aisles and ten thousand pillars. For 
more than three hours we wandered among 
lofty columns, glittering with crystals, droop¬ 


ing in graceful pendants, clustered in mass¬ 
ive groups, arching here over endless ways 
of darkness, and encircling there the cool 
bright "waters of a quiet spring. Some of 
the pillars have hung for ages without any 
support from the ground ; others are reared 
on high in peaks and points that are still too 
short to reach the lofty ceiling. Some are 
pink, or grey, or white in colour, and far 
too many are blackened with the smoke 
from the pine-wood torches. Others give 
solemn musical notes when struck, and the 
echo makes them sound like an organ. In 
one part, until lately, you had to be lowered 
into the depth by a rope, while you climb 
the steep sides to reach still further caves 
in other directions. Oh, what a beauteous’ 
shrine of dark silence is this ! for, when no¬ 
body is* inside, tjjpre* rtmst be a sublime 
majesty in its lonely gloom. 

And how has all this been formed? Has 
it been worked by generations of artists? 
Has it been hewn out by a sudden convul¬ 
sion of nature? Was it created thus with 
the world itself, and called into being at 
once with all its million crystals ? Not one 
of these. Like many of God's most won¬ 
drous works, it has been ages in finishing, 
and this grand town of underground archi¬ 
tecture has all been formed and beautified 
by little drops of water, singly adding each 
its particular atoms to the whole. The 
water oozes through the roof, and brings 
with it from the mountain above invisible 
particles of limestone. The little drop, like 
a bead of dew, lingers before its fall, and 
while it hesitates there is deposited above 
a small grain of crystal, and then the drop 
leaps down and deposits another little crys¬ 
tal below. And thus millions of drops in 
thousands of years do each their allotted 
work, every one bringing the top and bottom 
of the pillar they form still nearer and nearer 
to each other, until the parts at last meet 
and bind together, and remain a lasting 
monument far more beautiful than the 
richest work of human art. 
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he Canaries aie a cluster of 
seven islands, lying 60 miles 
off the coast of Africa in the 
Atlantic, about 1,700 miles 
south-west of London, They 
are of volcanic origin; that 
is, of rock molten in, and 
thrust up by, lire from the 
deqxsea bottom. 

They were renowned in 
fable long before they were 
known, and are thought to be the group 
celebrated in antiquity as the Isles of the 
Blessed, or the > immortal abode of the 
heroic dead. It was fancied the hero must 
have his final res ting-place in the region of 
the setting sun, and these islands, when 
their discovery first reached Greece, were at 
once fixed upon as sacred. Their chief 
exports are wine, sugar, fruits, and grains. 
They were original iy inhabited by a race of 
people called Guanches, who used to go 
to war with each other, and sell their captives 
to Spanish merchants for slaves. They are 
now extinct, having been swept away by 
pestilence, sold into slavery, or merged in 
the Spanish race, who conquered them and 
seized their possession s. Mummies of them 
remain, so that we can judge they were men 
of great stature, and are therefore sometimes 
called the Patagonians of the Old World. 

The Spaniards, who now occupy the 
islands, claimed and held them originally in 
virtue of a grant given by the Pope ; but 
not without great bloodshed. 

The canary-bird, known far and wide 
over the world, is a native of these islands, 
only his plumage is never yellow, as with 
us, but green, with a tinge of yellow along 
the back. They fly about wild in flocks; 
and it is said that in one of the islands, 
their eggs at a certain season are so plentiful, 
that you can hardly walk without Treading 
upon them. Some of these birds have a 
more melodious and touching song than the 


canary known to us, but iney cannot be 
tamed, “so sacred to their soul is liberty/ 1 
Yellow canaries are to be seen there as well 
as here, but only in cages. 

The Canary Islands have a population of 
a quarter of a million, are each under a 
governor, and all subject to the Captain- 
General, who resides at Grand Canary, Of 
these islands, TenerifTfe, the central and 
largest, is the best known and most remark¬ 
able. The chief feature is the Peak, and this 
is interesting alike to the naturalist and the 
navigator, For centuries it has been a 
beacon to the sailor, and from an imaginary 
line drawn from it, called a meridian, the 
Dutch seaman used to calculate the position 
of all places on the globe. It is upwards of 
X2,ooo feet high, and may be seen at sea at 
a distance of about 120 miles, according to 
the state of the atmosphere. Its shape is a 
cone of steep, but nearly uniform, slope, 
somewhat terraced towards the top, and 
terminated in a small truncated cone called 
the Piton, or Sugar-loaf, which being covered 
with white pumice-stone, reflects a bright 
snow-like light. It looks snow-capped, 
therefore, at all seasons, but is so only in 
winter; and the whole is seen at a very great 
distance. Its sides are seen to be deeply 
fissured into gorges and valleys, when 
approached nearer, and clothed from the 
base upwards with zones of vegetation, con 
responding in their productions with the 
zones of the world, as you ascend, from the 
equator nearly to the pole. 

These zones, or belts of vegetation, have 
been by Humboldt, who visited it in 1799, 
reduced to five, or rather six. The first 
ascends to a height of from 1,300 to 1,900 
feet, is the best cultivated and peopled, 
enjoys a climate between that of Naples and 
the torrid zone, and exhibits a vegetation 
in appearance resembling that of Africa. 
The fruits are dates, sugar, olives, figs, the 
vine, cinnamon, and coffee. The second 
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zone, the region of the springs, is covered 
with a rich turf, always verdant and planted 
with every variety of tree beautiful for 
majesty of form and abundant foliage, and 
is called the woody region, and abounds in 
oaks, chestnuts, olives, laurels, and myrtles, 
the whole carpeted or festooned with flowers. 
The third zone, begins at a height of about 
5,600 feet, and has breadth of about 2,000 
more, is entirely filled with an immense 
forest of pines, of which the leaves sprout 
from one sheath often in twos and threes* 
Above this region the same vegetation goes 
on for a time, except where interrupted 
by heaps of pumice-stone and broken lava* 
In all directions, a beautiful Alpine broom 
is seen, and forms in thickets many an oasis 
in an otherwise waste desert* This is called 
the re'tama, and grows to a height of 10 feet, 
affording food to a race of native goats* 
Tile fourth zone of the mountain is cha¬ 
racterized by the presence of this broom. 
The fifth, though named of grasses, is only 
thinly spotted with green from the presence 
of naked rocks and lava. 

Though in summer the snow disappears 
from the summit of the mountain, there is a 
cavern 2,000 feet from the top, whence ice 
and snow can be had at all seasons, and 
where the natives collect it to sell it in the 
towns. 

The Pi ton, or terminal cone, which is 
surmounted by the crater, or cup-like hollow, 


as it was left by the last eruption, rises 
from a narrow plain or terrace, at an eleva¬ 
tion of fully 11,000 feet from the base* It 
is cleft here and there with Assures, called 
nostrils of the peak, and from which issue 
at intervals the vapour of pure water, due 
apparently to the evaporation of the snow 
accumulated in winter. This cone is 
covered over with volcanic ashes and frag- 
merits of pumice-stone, and can be ascended 
only by the groove, the lava left at the last 
eruption. The difficulty of ascending is 
enhanced by a sensible increase in the 
degree of slope, and, on reaching the top, 
a wall, which seems to surround the crater, 
confronts you, barring, not the entrance 
only, but the very view into the interior. 
When examined, a crack is found from top 
to bottom, so that^pu csfti not only see into 
the crater, but descend within. This wall 
forms to the crater an ell iptically shaped 
funnel, with its greater axis pointing north¬ 
west and south-east, 300 feet long, and 200 
feet wide* The crater itself is 100 feet deep, 
and though covered with crevices, from 
which vapours issue hissing, and a clammy 
ooze corrosive to clothes and shoe-leather, 
descent is possible to the very bottom* 

The view from the summit, owing to the 
clearness of the atmosphere, is unique in its 
range, variety, and beauty, and equals in 
area half that of Great Britain, taking in all 
the islands of the Canary group. 


WRECKED ON THE CF^ET I£LAND£. 



he wreck of the good ship 
Strathmore , in the year 1S75, 
!?y j\ is one of the most thrilling 
tales of the sea of modern 
times. 

The Strathmore was an iron clipper 
ship, and sailed from Gravesend, 
bound for New Zealand, in April, 
1S75* All went well till the night of June 
30th, when the ship struck on one of the 


Crozet Islands, in the southern region of 
the Indian Ocean, about seven hundred 
miles south-east of the Cape of Good Hope. 
There were eighty-eight persons on board, 
of whom forty-four remained on this lonely 
and barren island from July rst to the end 
of January following, when they were res¬ 
cued by the Young PIuMnix, an American 
whaler. They were transferred a few days 
later to the Sierra Morcna t which conveyed 
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them to Ceylon* Eight of them, including 
Mr* Spencer Joslen, a passenger, arrived in 
England the following April, by the Penin¬ 
sular and Oriental steamer. His brother 
was drowned* There was one woman in 
the party on the island, a Mrs. Wordsworth, 
whose husband had been drowned* The 
following is the second mate’s narrative of 
their escape and life in that desolate situa¬ 
tion :— 

“At daybreak we found that the ship was 
but thirty yards from a perpendicular cliff, 
which was hundreds of feet high, besides 
other rocks all round about the ship* This 
made us launch the remaining two boats. 
Seven or eight of us got into the gig, and I 
told those left on board that I would come 
back for them as soon as we could fmd a 
landing* After a t zjeal of trouble we 
found a place where we could scramble 
ashore, though with great danger to the 
boat I sighted another boat, which 
turned out to be the port life-boat, with 
eighteen of the crew and passengers aboard* 
She was full of water, having got badly 
stove, so they were unable to pull her 
through the sea-weed to the landing* We 
took her in tow, and got her alongside the 
rock. After putting ashore all but three 
hands and myself out of the gig, I re¬ 
turned to the ship, and took those who 
were in the raizen-top first, as they were 
in great danger* We passed a miserable 
night ashore, the softest rock being our 
bed, 11 was not rendered more agreeable 
by the coldness of the weather* We picked 
up a few cases of spirits coming back from 
the wreck, which was allowanced during 
the night, thereby keeping up a little heat 
in our bodies* 

I was glad when daylight began to make 
its appearance, so that X could go back to 
the ship, which I found as we had left her 
the night before, X made the men who were 
on the forecastle-head get all the clothes 
they could out of the forecastle and pass 
them into the boat, most of those ashore 
being only half-clad* Besides the clothes 
we got a few boxes of matches, which were 
very useful^ and about a dozen biscuits* 


2iq 

That was all which could be got in the shape 
of provisions* On landing we gave the 
biscuits to Mrs* Wordsworth, as the birds' 
flesh was so rank she could not eat it. 
After making a poor meal of half-cooked 
birds, we returned to the ship for the 
purpose of getting a sail to make a tent 
with. We were unable to board her or 
account of the surf breaking over her. So 
we had to be content to pick up what we 
could find floating round about her, such 
as firewood, a few cases of spirits, a cask of 
wine, a case of confectionery (the tins of 
which afterwards came in useful for boiling 
birds in), and a few other articles we 
thought would be useful* On coming back 
to the landing we found that the life-boat 
had been successful in picking up a few 
things, having come across a passenger’s 
chest, out of which had been got blankets, 
sheeting, tablecovers, knives, forks, and 
spoons* Firewood was also picked up 
when it could be conveniently done, there 
being no wood on the island. 

In the time we had been away those who 
were on shore had built a wall before an 
overhanging ledge of rock, so that with the 
boats' covers for a roof we had a little 
better shelter than the night before, 
although the place was so small that we 
could only sit huddled together as close as 
we could possibly pack. After serving out 
an allowance of spirits all round we tried 
to sleep, but, owing to our cramped con¬ 
dition and the bitterly cold weather, we 
were unable to get repose* During the 
night we had the misfortune to lose our 
boats, which were moored in smooth 
water and a watch set over them on the 
shore* The wind chopping suddenly 
broke them adrift, and we saw them float¬ 
ing about, bottom up, completely out of 
our reach* If there had been a beach 
anywhere, we might have saved them by 
hauling them up; but the island was so 
steep and rugged that we could scarcely 
scramble ashore ourselves, much less get 
the boats ashore* The losing of our boats 
was a great misfortune to us, as we were 
unable to pick up any more firewood or go 
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back to the wreck, which I intended to do, 
in the hope of picking up some provisions 
when she broke up. Some of us walked 
over the island to have a look at the wreck, 
but nothing was to be seen of her but a few 
small spars entangled by some gear, and so 
kept floating over the side of the wreck. 

The island seemed to me about three 
miles long, and half a mile broad at the 
widest part. There were no signs of any¬ 
body having been on the island before. 
There are two or three caves which run 
right through the island. We built up a 
tower of turf to the height of about 1 2 ft., 
and put an oar on top, and when we saw 
ships we used to signal with blankets* We 
saw four ships, two of which were very 
close. The fifth took us off. During 
the time we were on the island we were 
miraculously provided with food* Though 
sometimes it seemed as if there was not 
another bird on the island, we always 
managed to catch a few to keep us alive 
until they got more plentiful. We also ate 
a sort of herb, the top of which resembles 
carrot tops. Our firewood lasted a month. 
After that we found a substitute for wood 
in the shape of birds' skins, which answered 
pretty well. Five of our number died on 
the island. The first one died on July 2nd. 
Thomas Henderson died on September 
2nd. The next, William Husband, expired 
on October 23rd, and the last was the 
little child, who died on Christmas Day. 
As for the first that died, I can't give any 
idea of the cause of his death, unless it was 
from the shock to the system. The next 
three who died were troubled with sore 
feet, having got them frostbitten the first 
night we went ashore; for want of proper 
shelter and care they mortified, parts of the 


toes having rotted clean away. The little 
boy died for want of proper nourishment 
Although four ships had passed the island, 
none of them seemed to see our signals, 
but on January 21st we had the satisfaction 
of seeing a ship heading in towards the 
island. As soon as she came under its lee, 
the captain lowered two boats and pulled 
towards us. On hearing our story he 
agreed to take us off, but could not that 
night, as it was then getting dark. How¬ 
ever, he took Mrs, Wordsworth and son, 
and a few more of us into the boat, and, 
after passing some bread and pork ashore, 
pulled off to the ship. She turned out to 
be the American whaler, Young Phwnix, 
Captain D. L, Gifford. As soon as we got 
aboard we were treated with the greatest 
kindness, being applied* with new clothes, 
which we stood greatly in need of. After 
having a good warm-water bath, we went to 
bed, but were unable to sleep for thinking 
of our good fortune in falling in with such 
kind people. Next day, as soon as the 
ship was conveniently placed, boats were 
sent ashore for the remainder of the cast¬ 
aways. I got ashore, taking with rue 
crosses to plant at the heads of the graven 
of our less fortunate shipmates; also a 
sealed bottle, in which I had placed a 
short account of our vessel and hardships, 
which I planted under one of the crosses. 
The rest of the crew were treated with the 
same kindness which we had received the 
night before, being all supplied with a warm 
bath and new clothes to put on. There 
were forty-four of us now, all in pretty 
good health, Mrs. Wordsworth getting 
rapidly well under the kind hands of Mrs. 
Gifford, the captain's wife, who was 
fortunately on board." 
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£T0JSE TEMPLE^ OF INDIA- 


iie architecture of India has been 
strangely ignored in most of 
our works on that art, which, 
since it preserves in the most 
enduring form the characterise 
of people and races, presents 
superior attractions to every student 
of mankind* 

The inhabitants of India, coming from 
several distinct races, maintaining according 



to their peculiar religions a variety of rites 
and ceremonies, consequently have erected 
for monumental and devout purposes, as 
well as for the residences and the entomb¬ 
ments of their kings, curiously contrasting 
edifices. 

Dr. Prime, in tf Around the World/ 1 says 
ot India, after having travelled across me 
United States, and visited Japan and 
China, ** Thus far it has been the most 
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interesting country that we have visited/' 
and he mentions among its charms “ the 
monuments of the past, which exceed in 
beauty, if not in magnificence, all that the 
ages have left in other lands* If the reader 
is inclined to doubt the truth of this as- 
sertion let him recall the wonderful Taj, 
many times described, which, although per¬ 
haps the most superb edifice in the world, 
is less astonishing in India than it would 
be in any other country, since one is led 
by degrees to the contemplation of its 
magnificence* 

Tradition ascribes to many of the finer 
monuments of India an incredible age* 
There are proofs that some of them were 
built early in the Christian era* Of these 
one of the most beautiful in many respects 
is the King Pdl palace which crowns the 
summit of the rock on which the town of 
of Gwalior is built. This rock, 342 feet in 
height, a mile and a half long, is not in its 
broadest part over 300 feet wide. The 
ancient town, founded probably several 
centuries before the Christian era by an¬ 
chorites, as is attested by the caverns found 
in the rock, has had a history very like 
many other InTdian towns* 

Rebellion and revolt have ravaged it, 
and the present town of the name lies 
below the former citadel, on the plain. 
The rock, abrupt and isolated, stands like 
a sentinel at the entrance of a valley* Two 
flights of steps, one from the east and one 
from the west, lead to the top* The eastern 
is cut in solid rock, and although on a very 
steep incline, is practicable for horses and 
elephants* The fortifications and guard¬ 
houses, which lie at the foot, are formidable, 
and five monumental gates placed at inter¬ 
vals and armed with portcullis and heavy 
iron doors, still further guard the way. 
With the first gate, a splendid Saracenic 
archway, surmounted with small columns, 
commences a series of monuments, cisterns, 
caverns, and bas-reliefs, rich in material for 
the archaeologist. In the rocks overhanging 
the road, are many chambers, altars, and 
statues, alluring the traveller to a difficult 
climb, requiring a steady head and prac¬ 


tised feet There are huge tanks dug out 
of the solid rock and filled by natural 
springs* The ceilings arc supported by 
pillars, and the surrounding rocks are 
smoothed and ornamented with bas-reliefs. 
Opposite the fourth gate is a very antique 
monolith—a temple consisting of a small 
room, entered by a peristyle, and crowned 
by a pyramidal spire cut from a single 
block of stone. 

But all this is but the approach to the 
great palace above, which springs from the 
very brink of the precipice* Massive with 
its six grand towers pierced by only a few 
large windows, ornamented with balconies 
and pilasters, yet it is light and graceful 
with the sculptured bands, the Jain arches 
and indented cordons which relieve the 
austere exterior. ^MoeaScs in enamelled 
bricks, representing palm-trees on a blue 
ground, fill the spaces between the arches* 
Each tower is surmounted by a lantern 
with a double row of columns* In the 
interior the stone is completely hidden by 
enamel, and bands of mosaics representing 
candelabra, Brahma ducks, elephants, and 
peacocks, in blue, rose colour, green, and 
gold, give to it an indescribable beauty. 
Ten centuries have not succeeded in di¬ 
minishing the delicacy of shading and the 
primitive brilliancy of these bricks* The 
interior is simple in arrangement* Through 
rows of square pillars the different stories 
are entered, all of them overlooking the 
large paved courts* 

Nat far from here is the famous temple 
of Adinath, whose elaborate decorations 
and magnificent stone dome resting on im¬ 
mense pillars, with a cupola resting on 
innumerable pilasters, can neither be de¬ 
scribed nor pictured. Time and vandalism 
have combined to destroy it, and unless 
measures speedily taken by the English 
authorities to preserve what is left, it will 
be entirely swept away. 

Among the Buddhist remains in India, 
the topes or stupas, which are commemora¬ 
tive monuments, are the most attractive for 
study, though not always for beauty* 

The name tope is a derivative from the 
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words ihoupo in the Pali language and 
sloupa in Sanscrit; both meaning literally 
a heap, a mound or eminence, a tumulus. 
There are two kinds of topes; a simple 
altar to Buddha, and a funeral monument 
raised over the relics of Buddha, his dis¬ 
ciples or church dignitaries. It is easy to 
trace the growth of these monuments from 
the simple stone rolled on the tomb to the 
grand edifice at once the memorial of the 
dead hero and the altar of a new deity, 
raised by death to a place among the demi¬ 
gods. The heart of the tope is always the 
relic cell containing the sacred relics and 
the u seven precious things/ 1 which are 
preciftus stones with, perhaps, gold and 
silver. Over this cell are the symbolical 
parts, the cupola representing the water- 
bubble, the Buddhiot^ymbol of the 1 hollow¬ 
ness and perishability of the world; the 
parasol, implying the royal dignity of a 
Buddhist saint; pyramids or terraces, the 
number of which indicates how many of 
the twelve “causes of existence” the dead 
had passed. Besides these are other mys¬ 
tical emblems, the needle, the trident, and 
the rising dame. 

The tope of Dhamek is a very sacred 
one, being placed over the legendary site 
where the Buddha first preached, or, in the 
consecrated phrase, “ turned the wheel of 
the law.” The founder of the Buddhist 
religion, according to its sacred books, was 
Prince Siddhartha, called more often Sakya, 
the name of the family, or Sakyamuni, the 
Solitary. Of the names or titles given to 
him in his state of perfection, such as “The 
Blessed,” “ The Venerable of the World/' 
etc., “ The Buddha,” or “The Wise/’is the 
most important This explanation will 
prevent the confusion which often arises 
from the accounts of the origin of the Bud¬ 
dhist faith. 

This tope of Dhamek, or tope of the 
faith, is supposed to date from the fourth 
century of our era. It is described in the 
writings of a Chinese traveller who visited 
it early in the fifth century. It is a round 
tower, 110 feet high and ninety feet in dia¬ 
meter at its base. The lower part up to 


forty-five feet is built of enormous blocks of 
sandstone held together by CTamp-irons ; it 
is ornamented by sculptured mouldings in 
which are niches, once undoubtedly filled, 
but now empty. This ornamental work is 
said to be very remarkable for its delicacy 
of arrangement and nicety of execution. 
The remainder of the tower, now much 
dilapidated, was a massive cylinder of brick 
encased in a layer of stucco, surmounted 
by a large stone parasol, of which fragments 
have been found. 

Near this spot are some small mounds 
which attracted the attention of scholars. 
Excavations were made in them, which led 
to the discovery of the ruins of a celebrated 
monastery, Mrigadava, which at intervals 
of several centuries had been pulled down, 
and rebuilt on its own ruins. It was finally 
burnt about the ninth or tenth century. 

The Necropolis of the Rajahs of Jhansi 
is an illustration of the mausoleum architec¬ 
ture of India. Separate tombs are built 
side by side, producing the effect, to an 
observer a little distance away, of one large 
building crowned by numerous turrets and 
spires. This collection of tombs is one of 
the most picturesque, but not nearly so 
grand and beautiful in detail as some others. 
The Necropolis at Ahar, near Oudeypoor, 
is a labyrinth of tombs and verdure. 

Though differing in arrangement and de¬ 
tail, the beautiful white marble tombs, which 
are built side by side in this immense 
enclosure, are alike in general form—an 
elegant dome resting on graceful columns 
placed on a raised platform reached by a 
broad flight of steps. 

Two of these mausoleums especially are 
of great size and magnificence, their cost 
being estimated at over four hundred 
thousand pounds. In style they bear 
a remarkable resemblance to the famous 
tombs of Helicarnassus, But though 
so sublime a testimony to the consum¬ 
mate skill and indefatigable toil of man, 
there is a revolting aspect to them. The 
hideous ceremony of suttee is made pro¬ 
minent in the carvings. The pedestal, on 
which rests the sculptured form of the dead 
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hero, is often covered with bas reliefs re¬ 
presenting the women, perhaps twenty or 
thirty, who immolated themselves on his 
funeral pile, not for love, but to save them¬ 
selves from a more terrible fate. 

It is far more grand for a people to leave 
to succeeding generations only small and 
rude monuments, but which commemorate 


noble and holy deeds, than to leave such 
imposing structures reared to unworthy 
objects* 

The twelve smooth stones laid in the 
bed of the river Jordan, to bear witness to 
the goodness of God in the emancipation 
of a nation, were grander than the most 
ornate and costly of India's shrines* 


THE qOF^QE OF 

he main point of interest in the 
upper part of the Rhine is the 
mmi Via Mala. The noble river is 
here in its infancy. Com- 
pressed between the rocks 
which enclose its bed, it is scarcely 
wider than a rivulet, but tlie chasm 
which it has cleft for itself is one of the 
most imposing and awe-inspiring gorges 
in the world. The valley seems to be 
absolutely dosed up by an impenetrable 
barrier of rock, and it is only on a near 
approach that a narrow" rift is discovered, 
out of which the infant river bursts. 
Entering this gorge, the mountains on 
either side rise higher and higher, the 
chasm becomes narrower, far below' the 
raging torrent roars and thunders in its 
rocky bed, sometimes at a depth so great 
as to be almost inaudible; a narrow strip 
of sky is all that can be descried overhead, 
and the ravine beneath lies in impenetrable 
darkness. In some places the cliffs on 
either hand rise to a height of sixteen 
hundred feet “You enter this savage 
pass from a world of beauty, from the 
sunlit vale of Domschleg, under the old 
Etruscan castle of Realt, spiked in the 
cliff like a war club, four hundred feet 
above you and totally inaccessible on every 
side save one, and are plunged at once 
into a scene of such concentrated and deep 
sublimity, such awe-inspiring grandeur* 


THE VIA MALA. 

such overwhelming pow r er that you advance 
slowly and solemnly, as if every crag w r ere 
a supernatural being. The road is carried 
with great daring alopg/ the perpendicular 
face of crags, cut from the rock where no 
living thing could have scaled the moun¬ 
tain, and sometimes it completely over¬ 
hangs the abyss, a thousand feet above the 
raging torrent Now it pierces the rock, 
now It runs zigzag, now spans the gorge on 
a light dizzy bridge ; now the mountains 
frown on each other like tropical thunder¬ 
clouds about to meet and discharge their 
artillery, and now you come upon mighty 
insulated crags, thrown wildly together, 
covered with fringes of moss and shrubbery, 
constituting masses of verdure. Nothing 
can be finer than the effect where you look 
through the ravine, as through a mighty 
perspective, with the Realt Castle hanging 
to the cliff at its mouth, and the sunny air 
and earth expanding in such contrast with 
the frowning gloom-invested tremendous 
passage behind you. 

We leaned over the parapet and en¬ 
deavoured to guess at the depth of the 
chasm beneath. It was dizzy to look 
at. The tall black fir-forests on the moun¬ 
tain shelves, and the blasted pines on the 
inaccessible peaks, seemed to gaze gravely 
at us as if we bad come unauthorised into a 
sanctuary of nature too deep and awful to 
be trodden by the foot of man. 
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is one of the most in- 
teresting of European coun¬ 
tries—to those, that is, who 
can appreciate the sterling, 
manly qualities of its inhabi¬ 
tants. The constant warfare 
which this people have main¬ 
tained with their ruthless, 
enemy the sea seems to have 
hardened the national cha¬ 
racter. Brave and enterpris¬ 
ing, the commerce and naval 
power of the Dutch, in the days of Admiral 
de Ruyfer and Van Tromp, vied with that 
England; and the extensive colonial 
possessions of Holland, in different parts 
if the world, are at present only second in 


importance to the colonies of Great Britain. 
They comprise an area of 700,000 square 
miles, and above 20,000,000 of people. 

The typical stolid, phlegmatic, rotund 
Dutchman has, in reality, as little existence, 
save in stereotyped prejudice, as the typical 
John Bull or the kilted canny Scot. In 
point of fact, the modern Dutchman is a 
happy combination of the Frenchman and 
the Englishman, possessing the vivacity of 
the one and the persevering industry of 
the other. 

The Hague is the political capital of 
Holland, and seat of Government, situated 
three miles from he coast and fifteen miles 
north-west of Rotterdam. It is a fashion¬ 
able, healthy city, with many fine streets 
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and squares, canals in several of the streets 
spanned by elegant bridges, and rows oi 
linden-trees shading the houses from the 
sun* It contains a picture gallery, the 
paintings chiefly by Rembrandt, Rubens, 
Vandyke, Paul Potter, Wouvermans, 
Teniers, and Bergliem, with a few by Murillo 
and Vernet In the lower part of the same 
building is a museum which, in regard to 
its extensive collection of Chinese and 
Japanese curiosities, is the richest in 
Europe* 

Holland (says Mr. C W. Wood, in his 
interesting narrative of travel) may be said 
to possess two capitals : one of fashion, the 
other of trade and commerce. The Hague 
represents the former, Amsterdam the latter. 
The aspect of each town corresponds with 
the ends to which it is destined. The one 
has a certain amount of stately repose and 
unruffled dignity, due to the vicinity of 
royalty; the other is full of life and activity, 
and the more vulgar and hardening pursuits 
of getting money. 

Amsterdam is the largest town in Holland, 
and is built in the shape of a crescent or 
horse-shoe. The visitor may discover this 
tact for himself by means of his guide-book; 
or from the summit of the palace ; or in the 
course of a morning's perambulation through 
the town, when the information will certainly 
be volunteered by one or other of its intelli¬ 
gent inhabitants. It is situated at the 
influx of the Amstel into the Y, the latter 
being an arm of the Zuyder Zee, and form¬ 
ing the harbour. Hence the name Amster¬ 
dam—the dam of the Amstel or Amsfer. 
The locks are of enormous strength, to 
resist the inroads of the sea; and the 
immense precautions taken are not without 
reason, for the streets of Amsterdam are 
much below sea level The docks and 
quays are large and important, and capable 
of accommodating a thousand vessels. 

Amsterdam was not always'the place of 
importance it is now. In the twelfth 
century it consisted merely of a few fisher¬ 
men's huts. About the year 1204 the dam 
was constructed which gives the name to 
the town. In the fourteenth century the 


town began to grow in importance, and in 
the sixteenth century it had risen to 
eminence. It has been fortunate enough 
to retain its prosperity up to the present 
day. In commercial importance, in wealth, 
in its amount of trade, it holds a prominent 
position in Europe. Its industries are 
numerous—sugar and camphor refineries, 
manufactories of tobacco and cobalt blue, 
large breweries and diamond mills. 

Amsterdam has its various quarters. Its 
fashionable and select quarter, which is 
naturally very exclusive, and turns up its 
nose at anything in the shape of a trade 
below a banker or a rich shipowner; its 
commercial quarter, its manufacturing quar¬ 
ter, its shipping quarter, its Jews 1 quarter, 
highly distinguished for dirt and fried fish, 
its busy quarter, itsAdle quarter. The 
system bf drainage is most defective, and 
canals intersect the town perhaps more 
completely than they do any other town 
in Holland. All the quarters just enumer¬ 
ated possess the one common feature of 
canals; and all the canals possess the one 
prevailing abounding and most unmistak¬ 
able characteristic of bad smells. It would 
be utterly impossible to describe the smells 
of Amsterdam. Those of Cologne have 
passed into a proverb; those of Amsterdam 
ought to possess a history of their own. It 
is true that we were there at an unfavourable 
time,—at the end of a long, intensely hot 
summer, when the rains had set in ; but 
anything more terrible than the reality could 
not be imagined. And yet they are con¬ 
sidered healthy, for the Dutch doctors send 
patients here in order that they may inhale 
the odours. 

Amsterdam is rich in art treasures. The 
picture gallery is perhaps the best in 
Holland ; but the rooms are so badly con¬ 
structed that the beauty of the paintings is 
often lost. Rembrandt's masterpiece, “ The 
Night Watch,” is here, a marvellous pro¬ 
duction, though of a different style and 
period from that of the “ Dissecting Lesson 5 
in the Hague. The collection of etchings 
in the gallery is equal or superior to that in 
the British Museum. Particularly fine and 
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characteristic are those of Rembrandt and 
Albert Diirer, The collection of the Mu$£e 
Van der Hoop possesses many rare and 
valuable specimens; and the Fodor Museum 
lias many first-rate examples. The private 
collections of the families of Sixt and van 
Loon are amazing, but one of them is about 
to be distributed. Amsterdam is full of 
wonderful pictures, hbout which alone a 
book might be written. 

The palace is a large square edifice of 
stone, with little beauty of architecture. It 
stands on 13,659 piles driven 70 feet deep 
into the ground It was originally built for 
tlie town-hall, but was turned into a palace 
by Bonaparte. Some of the state-rooms are 
fitted up with white marble, and the ball¬ 
room is said to be the largest in Europe : 
120 feet long, 60 ii§t wiffo and about 100 
feet high. It is certainly a magnificent 
chamber. 

Certain portions of Amsterdam retain a 
greater air of antiquity than almost any 
other town in Holland. These portions 
are very picturesque. But the whole of 
Amsterdam is picturesque. Had it not 
been for modern paint and improvements, 
it might have ranked perhaps as the most 
beautiful and artistic city in the world. 
Tall, gabled, ancient houses; groups and 
clusters that you come upon accidentally, 
and that make you feel, “ This is Holland : 
this almost comes up to one’s idea of what 
the place ought to be,” And their tendency 
to diverge from the straight line, to lean 
backwards or forwards, to the right or the 
1 eft, increase s the effect. Particularly quain t 
and curious are some portions of the Jews' 
quarter, though as much distinguished for 
dirt as many other parts of the town are for 
cleanliness. The Jews in Amsterdam are a 
race of strength and multitude. They 
abound, and are not to be mistaken when 
seen. 

Rotterdam, the second commercial city 
of Holland, and one of the most beautiful, 
stands on the right bank of the Maas, 
fourteen miles from the North Sea. The 
Rotte, a small stream, traverses the city 
and gives it its name. Havens lined with 
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linden-trees also traverse it, and are full of 
the ships of all nations ; so that rows of tall 
houses alternate with masts, while numerous 
wooden drawbridges, with ponderous balanc¬ 
ing beams overhead, painted white, are 
raised by chains for the passage of vessels 

The merchants" establishments are often 
built along the quays, with house and office 
in one set of premises. The family resides 
in the front part, and a wide entrance leads 
to the court behind, around which are 
buildings where goods are stored. The 
owner has, in such a case, his private 
business room or counting-house entering 
from the front lobby of his dwelling-house. 

Rotterdam possesses some fine old 
churches, and the Stadthouse, which is a 
large modern structure. It was commenced 
in 1648, and rests upon a fabulous number 
of piles, some 14,000, driven to a consider¬ 
able depth in the swampy ground of the 
city of ninety islands. It is indeed a 
noble structure; and one room in it, the 
grand hall, is superb ; it is fifty-six feet 
wide, a hundred and twenty in length, and 
upwards of a hundred in height, and the 
walls being of white Italian marble, the im¬ 
pression on entering this noble room is 
perfectly overwh el 11 ling. 

The river at the quays is thirty to forty 
feet deep, and there is now good navigable 
connection with tire sea, not only for mid¬ 
dle-sized passenger steamers for all parts of 
Europe, but for ships of the largest burden. 

Rotterdam is the birthplace of Erasmus, 
to whom a bronze statue has been erected 
in the market-place. 

But other towns are more thoroughly 
Dutch than Rotterdam, and one of these is 
the quaint clean old town of Delft. This 
town has many historical associations. 
Here is the tomb of William, Prince of 
Orange, who was assassinated by a Spaniard 
of the name of Balthasar, 1584. Here also 
is a cenotaph to the poet and philosopher, 
Grotius, who was thrown into prison for 
life, but from which he made his escape by 
a clever ruse of his wife. In the Oude 
Kerk Is a monument to Van Tromp and 
other notabilities, 
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/^CEpT Of PETER BOTTE. 


*ome of the moun¬ 
tains of the Maur¬ 
itius are between 
two and three thou¬ 
sand feet in height, 
and are covered 
with snow during a 
great part of the 
Among them are several 
assume the most singular 
fantastic shapes.; but the 
most extraordinary in appearance 
is that which bears the name of 
Peter Botte. It is famed for its extraor¬ 
dinary shape, its steep conical summit being 
surmounted by a knob, in shape like a 
peg-top standing on its peg. Its quaint 
name was given by the first of the many 
owners of the island, the Dutch, to com¬ 
memorate their Admiral, Pieter Loth 
d'Amersfort, who was shipwrecked, and 
drowned off the coast hard by its base* 
The top of this mountain was once 
regarded as quite inaccessible, notwith¬ 
standing the boast of a Frenchman that 
he had succeeded in reaching it. The 
attempt, however, has in recent years been 
several times made by our own country¬ 
men since the island became a British 
possession, and sometimes successfully* 
From most points of view the mountain 
seems to rise out of the range which runs 
nearly parallel to that part of the sea coast 
which forms the bay of Port Louis (the 
■capital, situated on the west side of the 
island), but on arriving at its base, you find 
that it is actually separated from the rest 
of the range by a ravine or cleft of a tre¬ 
mendous depth. 

The account of one of these successful 
performances is given by Lieutenant Haig, 
who made the ascent in November, 187 S, 
“We started at early dawn from a sugar 
estate near the foot, a party of six, A—— f 
M —— % myself, and three of my Indian 


servants, who had volunteered to come. 
Our preparations had been but few, consist¬ 
ing only of a rough bow and arrows, a coil 
of rope 150 feet in length and half an inch 
thick, a ball of stout thread, and some 
string. 

The path first lay through sugar-cane 
fields, then up a gorge in the steep moun¬ 
tain side through the virgin forest. It was 
slippery work, for light showers fell frequently 
during the whole morning, 1 he path, 
which had been made by charcoal burners, 
did not help us long, and after it failed we 
had to tear our way through the tangled 
vegetation. Sor^time^a fallen giant of 
the forest, slowly rotting, blocked our way ; 
then we would have to squeeze through 
crow ded trunks, or creep cautiously over 
steep, bare patches of rock. Not a sound 
broke the silence when we stopped to 
recover our breath, save the continued 
shrill cry of the ‘ cicala,' or tire scream of 
the ‘ paille-en-queue,’ a black and white 
bird, about the size of a gull, who has a 
single narrow tail of feather some fourteen 
inches longer than the rest. Trailing ferns 
hung from every crevice, tough ‘Hanes’ 
bound tree to tree, orchids drooped from 
tiie branches, whilst high overhead the 
tree trunks supported the black, shapeless 
nests of their deadly enemies, the white 
ants. 

Gradually our path became more rocky, 
and soon we found ourselves in the dry bed 
of a torrent. Here those ahead had the 
best of it, for at almost every step big stones 
were loosened, which came crashing down, 
causing all below to perform sudden 
gymnastic feats to get out of the way at 
the warning cry, * Hi ! look out.’ Many a 
hearty laugh we had at the way we dashed 
aside or swung ourselves up by lianes and 
branches. There were some narrow escapes, 
too, for big stones are awkward customers 
\ when they are set rolling down hill. 
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The dense vegetation gradually thinned 
down to grass, with a few stunted bushes, 
as we got higher, and a little more stiff 
climbing took us to the top of the gorge, 
from the bottom of which we had started. 
It ended in a sheer descent to the Yall^e 
des Prbtres, fifteen hundred feet below, A 
glimpse could be occasionally caught of 
grim old Pieter Both*5 knob, high above us, 
when the mist cleared away a little. 

We now clambered along a ledge a few 
inches wide, with a nearly sheer descent on 
one side to a shoulder 340 feet below the 
top, from which a ridge appeared to lead 
up to the summit. Here the really difficult 
part of the ascent commenced, and, as it 
would have been impossible to scale the 
rocks in leather boots, we changed them 
for tennis shoes, winch fjAve a much better 
hold. The ridge w as only a few feet wide, 
and on either side awful precipices fell away. 
The first and worst obstacle was the ‘ Ladder 
Rock/ a nearly vertical and smooth surface, 
some twenty-five or thirty feet high, and a 
dozen feet wide, overhanging the cliff on 
one side, and cleft: doAvn the middle. 

For some minutes Ave examined this, and 
then M—— declared he had not the strength 
to go farther. ‘No, not even if Ave put a 
rope' for him; and being the father of a 
family he was right not to risk his life. My 
Malabar servants had not the courage to 
attempt this rock, and deprecated my anger 
by ‘ Monsieur, j’ai peur. J However, turn¬ 
ing back Avas not to be thought of; but we 
regretted that Ave had not brought a pole, 
such as has been used before to assist the 
climb. 

I jammed my left foot into the cleft, and 
by this means, aided by various inequalities 
In the rock, managed to dimb nearly to the 
top. Here, to my horror, I could find no¬ 
thing to help me higher except a tuft of rotten 
grass. For a few seconds I considered if 
it Avere possible to descend; but feeling 
that my limbs were beginning to tremble, I 
made a frantic effort, the grass held more 
firmly than could be expected, and I soon 
stood in safety. A—— quickly followed, 
and apparently w r ith less difficulty. 


The ‘ Saddle/ a steep knife-edge, bad 
now to be crossed, and soon after Ave got up 
another place nearly as bad as the 1 Ladder 
Rock/ but not so high. A few inert 
minutes of breathless climbing, and we 
reached the 1 Neck.' This is a curious 
place, carrying out my first idea of the 
resemblance the * knob s above bears to a 
peg-top standing on its peg, the peg being 
nearly encircled by a level narrow band of 
turf, roofed by the overhanging mass, and 
bounded by sheer descents. Farther than 
this neither man nor monkey could climb 
without a rope, so perching myself on a 
convenient ledge, as near to the windward 
side as I could get, I shot an arrow with a 
fine thread attached to it over the rock, which 
is thirty-eight feet high. It was blowing 
what the sailors would call f half a gale, 1 
and the Avind whisked the light thread far 
away from the * knob.' Time after time I 
repeated the operation, finding it very 
difficult to arrange the thread so that it 
Avould run out at speed without a hitch. 
After vainly trying for two hours and a half, 
the thread at last rested just on the sloping 
edge of the rock. We made fast a string 
to the thread, and carefully hauled it over, 
then the rope was got across by means of 
the string. 

There Avas too much danger of the rope 
slipping to climb it Avhile hanging straight 
down, so we made it fast round the rock, on 
the opposite side to that from which it hung. 

A-now tried to get up, but, finding the 

rope likely to slip, he came down double 
quick, and we tightened up the rope still 
more. It Avas by no means an inviting climb, 
thirty feet hand over hand, up a rope thinner 
than my little finger, and which stretched 
across the rock in a slanting direction, be¬ 
sides Avhich there Avas a chance of Its slip* 
ping, and the point it rested on overhung 
a precipice some two or three hundred feet 
deep, so that a fall Avould have been certain 

death. A-pluckily tried It again, and 

reached the edge of the top of the rock this 
time, but so exhausted that he could not 
raise himself on to it, and he was obliged to 
come doAvn much disheartened. 
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I then tried to scale it, saving my strength 
as much as possible for the final struggle. 
On reaching the edge, my heart seemed to 
stand still with fear, for it appeared as 
though the slightest outward puli must 
cause the rope to slip oft the sloping sui- 
face altogether, and hurry me into eternity. 
Other fears coursed through my brain with 
lightning-like rapidity: I saw that the thin 
rope was frayed by the edge of the rock, 
and X knew that its slanting position already 
took away from its strength. Besides, rain 
was falling, which of course made the rope 
shrink, and added materially to the strain. 

I rapidly considered whether it would be 
better to slip down, or to try and struggle 
up, and decided immediately on the latter. 

It took a desperate effort to get my knee on 
to the edge, and with two fingers squeezed 
under the rope where it crossed the top, 1 
raised myself a little j for a few seconds I 
trembled in tire balance, and then fell for¬ 
ward helplessly on my face on the top, 
exhausted by excitement and exertion, but 
jubilant. 

The first thing to do was to place the 
rope in a less perilous position. To do 1 
this* A— had to untie my knots ; here 
anew difficulty arose, for not till then did 

I discover that A- did 7 iot know how to 

tic than again / 

There was such a strong wind blowing, 
that it was almost impossible to make him 
hear a word, and to see him was about as diffi¬ 
cult, for he was thirty-five feet away under¬ 
neath me, with the mass of rock between us. 
There was X in mid-air, with my single 
slender connection with the outer world 
severed. X have had to teach before, but 
never did I put my heart more into it than 
when X lay face downwards, with my head 
and shoulders beyond the edge of that 
over-hanging rock, and shouted directions 
t0 A— at the top of my voice, for dear 
life's sake ! It was a giddy situation—for 
more than two thousand feet straight below 
me lay the smiling cane-fields of Pamplc- 
mousses stretching away to the ocean. 

Jn three-quarters of an hour the * two 
half-hitches’ were tied, the rope properly 


fixed, so that it could not slip, and A- 

stood beside me on the little platform, some 
twenty-five feet by fifteen feet. It was just 
like being in the car of a captive balloon, 
as the clouds came sailing by, and nothing 
but air, vacant air, on every side. 

When the sun came out we had a mag¬ 
nificent view ot the whole island. To the 
north the mountains fell sheer down to the 
plains, which sloped gently away to the 
sea, and in the distance a strangely-shaped 
group of islands stood out. Round Island, 
Flat Island, and Gunners' Quoin appeared 
to be set in the air that day, for sky and 
water passed into one another without a 
dividing line. The greater part of the 
island lay to the east and south, and was on 
higher level. It looked like a great green 
garden, divided "Small patches, with 

here and there a dark group of trees, or the 
smoking chimney of a sugar mill. Winding 
about were darker green lines, betraying the 
courses of the numerous streams, which all 
flow at the bottom of steep wooded ravines. 
The view was bounded southwards by the 
bold Chamate 1 and Black River Mountains, 
flvG-and-twenty miles away, while nearer 
rose the fantastic outlines of the *Trois 
Marne lies/ the i Rempart/ and the * Corps 
de Garde/ with its wonderfully exact profile 
of a recumbent French soldier. Close 
at hand, and one of the same range as the 
4 Pieter Both/ was the ‘Ponce/ its fop just 
the shape of a thumb, and very character¬ 
istic of Mauritian scenery, for it is visible 
from almost all parts of the island. Dotted 
about among the cane-fields small black 
volcanic cones peeped up here and there, 
looking very much out of place. West¬ 
wards, between the ‘ Pouce 1 and the sea, 
we could distinguish the town, narrow har¬ 
bour, iagunes, and islands of Port Louis the 
capital. In the harbour and roadstead were 
at least a hundred and fifty ships, which 
gave us some idea of the trade and wealth 
1 of this little island. 

As we sat quietly enjoying the scene, and 
idly scratching our names, after the invari¬ 
able fashion of Englishmen, on a sheet of 
lead we had brough t up on purpose, a lizard 
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came out from under a stone, and basked 
in the sun; what brought him to such a 
place I cannot imagine- Turning over 
another stone we discovered a small white 
scorpion, the only venomous reptile in the 
island, except centipedes. This one, how¬ 
ever, was harmless, for lie was quite dead, 
I should say probably from starvation. 

We erected a cairn to protect our leaden 
record, and tied a flag to a pole, which we 
firmly fixed on the top, as a proof that we 
had succeeded in our attempt 

The ascent altogether occupied four and 
a half hours, most of which was spent in 
getting the rope over the knob. We 
descended without much difficulty and with 
little danger, being greatly helped by the 
rope. I put it round a projecting stone 
above the * Laddei^ock/ and went down, 
holding both ends in my hands; and we 
ea^ly got the rope oil afterwards by pulling 
one end. 

Our Malabars said we had *le bonheux/ 
by which they meant charmed lives, and 
that we should succeed in everything we 
tried, an opinion in which they have since 
been confirmed by several other successful 
adventures. 

The heat in the forest was frightful, for the 
wind had dropped entirely, and it was past 
midday ; so it was no wonder that when we 
got to the bottom of the mountain we were 
nearly exhausted 

A crowd of Malabars collected round us 
at the Sugar Mill and Indian Camp, which 
kept my three servants busily engaged, 
relating more or less exaggerated accounts 
of our exploits. ” 

A civil engineer made an attempt to 
ascend the mountain, and had reached 
what is called the neck, where he planted a 
ladder, which did not, however, reach half¬ 
way up the perpendicular face of the rock 
beyond. Still he was convinced that with 
proper preparation the feat might be ac¬ 
complished. Accordingly, on the morning 
of the 7 th September, this gentleman, along 
with others, set out on the bold and peril¬ 
ous adventure* “All our preparations being 
made/' says the narrative, “ we started, and 


a more picturesque line of march I have 
seldom seen* Our van was composed of 
about fifteen or twenty sepoys, in every 
variety of costume, together with a few 
negroes to carry our food, dry clothes, etc. 
Our path lay up a very steep ravine, formed 
by the rains in the wet season, which having 
loosened all tlie stones, was anything but 
pleasant; those below were obliged to keep 
a bright look-out for tumbling rocks, and 
one of these narrowly missed us. 

Along this path, which is not a foot 
broad, they picked theix way for about four 
hundred yards, the negroes keeping their 
footing from under their loads by catching 
hold as they proceeded of the shrubs above 
diem* 

On rising to the shoulder, a view burst 
upon us which quite defies my descriptive 
powers. We stood on a narrow ledge or 
neck of land, about twenty yards in length. 
On the side which we mounted we looked 
back into the deep-wooded gorge we had 
pressed up; while on the opposite side ot 
the neck, which was between six and seven 
feet broad, the precipice went sheer down 
fifteen hundred feet to the plain. One ex¬ 
tremity of the neck was equally precipitous, 
and the other was bounded by what to me 
was the most magnificent sight I ever saw* 
A narrow, knife-like edge of rock, broken 
here and there by precipitous faces, ran \ip 
in a conical form to about three hundred or 
three hundred and fifty feet above us, and 
on every pinnacle old Peter Botte frowned 
in all his glory. After a short rest, we pro¬ 
ceeded to work. A ladder had been left 
by the visitors last year* It was about 
twelve feet high, and reached about half-way 
up a face of perpendicular rock* The foot, 
which was spiked, rested on a ledge, with 
barely three inches on each side* A grap¬ 
nel-line had been also left, but was not used. 
A negro clambered from the top of the 
ladder by the cleft in the face of the rock, 
not trusting his weight to the old and rotten 
line* He carried a small cord round his 
waist, and it was fearful to see the cool 
steady way in which he climbed, where a 
single loose stone or false hold must have 
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sent him down to the abyss; however, he 
fearlessly scrambled away, till at length we 
heard him halloo from under the neck, 
f All right!' These negroes use their feet 
exactly like monkeys, grasping with them 
every projection almost as firmly as with 
their hands. The line carried up he made 
fast above, and up it we all four 1 shinned 
in succession. It was, joking apart, awful 
work. In several places the ridge ran to 
an edge not a foot broad, and I could, as I 
held on, half-sitting, half-kneeling across 
the ridge, have kicked my right shoe down 
to the plain on one side, and my left into 
the bottom of the ravine on the other. The 
only thing which surprised me was my own 
steadiness and freedom from all giddiness. 

I had been nervous in mounting the ravine 
in the morning, but gradually I got so ex¬ 
cited and determined to succeed, that I 
could look down that dizzy height without 
the smallest sensation of swimming in the 
head; nevertheless, I held on uncommonly 
hard, and felt very well satisfied when I 
was safe under the neck. And a more ex¬ 
traordinary situation I never was in. The 
head, which is an enormous mass of rock 
about thirty-five feet in height, overhangs its 
base many feet on every side. A ledge of 
tolerably level rock runs round three sides 
of the base, about three feet in width, 
bounded everywhere by the abrupt edge of 
the precipice, except in the spot where it is 
joined by the ridge up which we climbed. 
In one spot the head, though overhanging 
its base several feet, reaches only perpendicu¬ 
larly over the edge of the precipice, and, 
most fortunately, it was at the very spot 
where we mounted. Here it was that we 
reckoned on getting up ; a communication 
being established with the shoulder by a 
double line of ropes, we proceeded to get 
up the necessary material—a portable ladder, 
additional coils of rope, crow-bars, etc. 
But now the question, and a puzzler too, 
was how to get the ladder up against the 
rock. One of our party had prepared some 
iron arrows, with thongs, to fire over; and 


having got up a gun, he made a line fast 
round his body, which we all held on, and 
going over the edge of the precipice on the 
opposite side, he leaued back against the 
line, and fired over the least projecting part > 
had the line broken he would have fallen 
eighteen hundred feet twice this failed, 
and then he had recourse to a large stone 
with a lead line, which swung diagonally, 
and seemed to be a feasible plan ; several 
times he made beautiful heaves, but the 
provoking line would not catch, and away 
went the stone far down below; till at 
length yEolus, pleased, I suppose, with hts 
perseverance, gave such a shift of wind for 
about one minute, and over went the stone, 
and was eagerly seized on the opposite side. 
Hurrah, my lads, steady’s the word 1 
Three lengths^of thd ladder were put 
together on the ledge; a large line was at¬ 
tached to the one which was over the head, 
and carefully drawn up ; and finally, a two- 
inch rope, to the extremity of which was 
lashed the top of our ladder, then 
lowered it gently over the precipice till it 
hung perpendicularly, and was steadied by 
two negroes on the ridge below. All right, 
now hoist away 1 and up went the ladder 
till the foot came to the edge of our ledge, 
where it was lashed in firmly to the neck. 
We then hauled away on the guy to steady 
it, and make it fast; a line was passed over 
the lead line to hold on, and up went one 
first, screeching and hallooing, and we ad 
three scrambled after him. The Union 
Jack and a boat-hook were passed up, and 
Old England's flag waved freely and gal¬ 
lantly on the redoubted Peter Botte. No 
sooner was it seen flying, than the frigate 
saluted the harbour, and the guns of our 
saluting battery replied; for though our 
expedition had been kept secret till we 
started, it was made known the morning of 
our ascent, and all hands were on the look¬ 
out, as we afterwards learnt. We then got 
a bottle of wine to the top of the rock and 
drank our sovereign's health, hands round 
the Jack, and then. Hip, hip, hip, hurrah 1 5 
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LIFE IN JVIANDALAY. 


; n a sense, Mandalay is a more 
wonderful example of a city of 
mushroom-growth than is Chi¬ 
cago itself. In 1855, the site 
^ 1 of Mandalay consisted of fields, 

jungle, and villages. The 
capital was Amarapoora, about 
half an hour's sharp ride south 
of the present Mandalay. The 
situation of Amarapoora was 
cramped, and about i860 the 
late king abandoned it, and built 
Mandalay on a more expansive site, as the 
n ew capital of Burutah. Thg whole great plain 
from the Irrawaddy to the foot of the hills, a 
space of some five miles broad and as many 
long, is laid out in wide rectangular roads, 
which are fairly lined by human habitations, 
from the pucha house of the Mogul or 
Chinaman, to the wickerwork habitation of 
the labouring Barman. But the city proper 
is a huge walled square, each face a mile 
long. It is enclosed by a brick wall, 
twenty-six feet high and three feet thick, 
the crest of its parapet mac hi col ate d ; and 
this wall has an earthen backing more than 
twenty feet thick, rising to a banquette four 
feet wide. At every two hundred yards 
there is a bastion of slight projection, and 
at each of the four corners a flanking work 
of greater pretension. Above each bastion 
there rises a fantastically-tapering wooden 
pavilion of the “joss-house” pattern, and 
over the gates and at the corners are larger 
and loftier erections of the same character. 
These pavilions, with the deeply-cut den- 
ticulation of the top of the wall, impart to 
the fortifications of Mandalay an odd 
oriental quaintness that might make the 
hair of Cohorn or Vauban stand on end. 
Outside the wall there is a deep moat, 
about 150 feet broad, brimming full of 
water, on the surface of which flourishes a 
copious growth of water-lilies. 

The city has five gates, each of which is 


reached by a wooden bridge thrown across 
the moat, and is covered by a crenellated 
barbican of solid brickwork. The streets 
of the city run parallel with the walls, 
dividing the building site into rectangular 
blocks. 

The population of the city and suburbs 
is estimated at about 65,000, of which 
probably not more than a fifth dwell in 
the city proper. Although its streets are 
continuously lined by houses, there are 
large open spaces in rear, and the unbuilt- 
on ground adjacent to religious structures 
and the houses of officials is frequent and 
extensive. Mandalay is essentially an airy 
and well-ventilated city. There is no 
system of drainage, yet there are no slums, 
such as offend every sense in the black 
town of Madras or the native parts of 
Calcutta. Mandalay is much freer from 
stenches than is Belgravia, 

Many stories have been told of the 
discomforts which European strangers en¬ 
counter in the streets of Mandalay, and the 
insults to which they are exposed. Mr. 
Forbes found these reports unfounded. u l 
was told that the natives pointed the finger 
of scorn at foreigners, and that the brats 
chevied them with opprobrious shouts of 
'Hi Kalal 1 ( £ Ab, you foreigners 1 ) Also 
it was told to me that important men 
travelled with a posse of Actors running 
before them to clear the way in the most 
peremptory manner, and that these forced 
all and sundry equestrians to alight from 
their ponies and stand obsequiously on foot 
till the great man had gone past in his 
splendour. If you did not alight of your 
own accord, these masterful ruffians would 
pull you out of the saddle, and, as like as 
not, knock you about with their fasces or 
their daks. The only way to avoid the 
indignity was to get out of the way on the 
approach of the dignitary either by turning 
down a cross street, or taking refuge m the 
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nearest waste plot of ground. I can only 
say that I never experienced any of these 
annoyances* I was never 1 Hbkala-ed; 1 on 
the contrary, I found the street brats 
amusing and affable urchins, who laughed 
merrily when I made pretence to scourge 
them with my switch, and who were regular 
incarnations of innocent fun. 1 was, in¬ 


deed, loudly clamoured at by barking dogs, 
which swarm all over Mandalay, belong to 
nobody in particular, and, along with pigs 
of the same independent and ownerless 
character, act as most efficient scavengers 
to a city that has not a drain, but neverthe^ 
less, owing to their exertions, neither has a 
smell It would be a calumny on these 



animals tc say that their bark is worse than 
their bite, because they don’t bite, only 
make believe to be desperately fierce, and 
scuttle precipitately when you turn round 
on them. They are not like the huge, 
fierce brutes of Hungarian villages, ’which 
will fiy at you in genuine earnest, and to 
cope w ith which after nightfall a revolver 
is imperatively necessary* 


As for the * Menghyis/ the *Alwen- 
woons/ the * Wonghyis/ the 1 Woods/ and 
all the tribe of Burmese officials who 
swagger about under tall golden umbrellas 
and with lictors in front of them, I can 
only say that I never experienced any 
annoyance at the instance of their entourage. 
I kept my own side of the amply-wide 
thoroughfare, and went steadily on, neither 
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claiming the crown of the causeway nor 
ignominionsly betaking myself to the gutter. 
I was never torn from the saddle, or be¬ 
laboured. Not only this : if I took off my 
hat to a man whom I recognised as a man 
of name and station, it was my experience 
that the Burmese gentleman returned the 
salutation witli perfect courtesy* 

It must not be imagined that the 
wayfarer through the streets of Mandalay 
experiences no obstructions. It is a city 
in which a greater number of cases of ‘ No 
thoroughfare 3 are to be found than in 
London at the height of the season, the 
period which, as every London reader 
must have noticed with wrath, the vestries 
specially select for road men dbg* There 
are no vestries in Mandalay, and every 
householder is fret* to dj* what he pleases 
with the tract of road in front of his own 
dwelling. So when the spirit moves him 
he blocks the thoroughfare by the erection 
of a temporary building for the performance 
of a pooeyj or theatrical performance* The 
construction of such an edifice Is very 
simple* A framework of bamboo poles is 
covered in on roof and sides with grass 
matting, and voilh your theatre. The per¬ 
formances last for three or four days without 
Intermission, and then the festival is over, 
the theatre is taken down, and the thorough¬ 
fare re-opens. A dozen or so of these 
pooeys are always going on simultaneously 
in Mandalay, and if one happens to be 
within two streets of where yon are staying, 
you find it a very difficult matter to get any 
sleep* 

A well-to-do Barman seizes every oppor¬ 
tunity for the festival of a pooey; every 
domestic event is celebrated in this manner. 
I have been to one given by a proud parent 
on the momentous occasion of his daughter 
having her cars pierced; there was another 
in the next street to celebrate the vaccina¬ 
tion of a son. The Wingdon-M enghyi ran 
a pooey for some ten days on the occasion 
of his son devoting himself to a sacerdotal 
life. He was a small boy, and the first step 
in his ecclesiastical career consisted in his 
apprenticeship to a phongee or priest. 


The phongees in Bur mail hardly now 
occupy the position they once did, but they 
still have great influence. There are whole 
districts of Mandalay devoted to pliongee- 
kyoungs, or monasteries. These are fan¬ 
tastic joss-like houses of beautifully carved 
dark wood, often with singularly graceful 
tapering spires* I think, on the whole, that 
I would rather like to be a phongee. He 
has no bother about anything at all He 
is forbidden to have any money, nor does 
he want any* I don't quite know who 
finds him in clothes, but he always wears 
a very bright yellow garment People 
bring him his food, a handful of rice from 
that other admirer. His life is celibate, so 
that he escapes the nuisance of a mother- 
in-law; he is not supposed so much as to 
let his eyes rest on a woman, but he has a 
quiet knack of giving a sly glance out of 
the tad of his eye* When he travels he 
lodges in a kyoung, and never goes hungry. 
And when he dies he has a funeral- the 
pageant of which, if he has been a dis¬ 
tinguished phongee, may last for days. 
The details of it may not be quite pleasing 
to a person nourishing the sentiment of 
respect for his corpse. The dead phongee 
Is plunged into a cask of honey. After the 
lapse of such a time as may be sufficient to 
allow the virtue of him to pass Into the 
honey, he is fished out, and ptous people, 
following the example of the sailors who 
resorted to the practice known as ‘suck- 
mg the monkey/ in regard to the cask of 
rum in which the body of Sir Ralph Aber- 
qromby was being brought home, greedily 
consume the honey. The phongee is then 
blown up by gunpowder into small pieces; 
if the process of disintegration is not com¬ 
pleted to satisfaction in this manner, he is 
chopped into minuter fragments with knives 
and swords* 

Being in prison in Mandalay is rather 
fun if the prisoner happens to have a trilte 
of money, and so get over lightly the first 
bad quarter of an hour* The prison is a 
great teak structure, a roof on pillars with 
unenclosed sides and a slight bamboo fence 
round it Imprisonment for all who can 
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square the gaolers is merely nominal, only 
the gaolers will have your money if you 
have any. When a prisoner is brought in 
they * bleed* him in an ingenious way. He 
is laid on his back with his feet triced up ; 
gradually his feet are raised till his whole 
weight is resting on his shoulders. If he 
will not part they are raised yet higher, till 
he is standing on his head. If he is still 
obdurate he is let down, only to be raised 
again, and the process is repeated until he 
either produces a rupee or two, or until his 
friends come forward. Then he is allowed 
to go away with them, and has his full 
liberty till night, when he must come in 
and sleep in the prison. It is quite a 
common thing to encounter a murderer 
with massive leg irons on, calmly sauntering 
along the highway, in the enjoyment of a 
cheroot and perfect freedom, on his way 
home to breakfast in his own house. The 
late Colonel Wyndham, whom the late king 
put in prison, used to spend the days in 
the houses of his friends, accept invitations 
to dinner, was a member of the Book Club, 
and went home to prison in the course of 
the evening. 

The active punishments of Buimah are 
not very complicated; the bastinado is the 
most common. Capital punishment is rare 
for a barbarous country. The last persons 
put to death at the place of public execution 
were a prince and princess who had been 
concerned in the rebellion of 1866. Com¬ 
mon people have their heads chopped off, 
but there is a law against shedding the 
royal blood. So the prince was done to 
death by blows with a club on the back of 
the neck, while the princess sat watching 
the process with a languid indifference 
while she smoked her last cheroot. Then 
the executioner pushed her head back, gave 
her three or four blows on the throat, and 
so killed her. 

The punishment of crucifixion is con¬ 
fined to rebellious dacoits of the wild 
Shan tribes caught flagrante delicto. There 
is another punishment which, however, 
invariably results in death, and has some 
resemblance to the old naval punishment 


of dogging a man "round the fleet/ It is 
called * proclaiming/ The criminal is taken 
to each gate of the city, and to sundry other 
frequented places; at each point his crime 
and sentence are read out, and he is treated 
to a vehement bastinadoing. Although 
public capital punishments are rare in 
Mandalay, deaths among prisoners are not 
so uncommon, in the fashion adumbrated 
by the following anecdote. The British 
Consul desired the authorities of the Bur- 
man kingdom to inflict capital punishment 
on the miscreant who killed an English 
traveller and who was an unquestionable 
murderer. They would not comply with 
the request, hut they blandly suggested 
that £ he might die under examination !' ” 

In the southern suburb of Mandalay is 
the Aracan Fageia, thfc" favourite pagoda of 
Upper Burmah. The Aracan Pagoda is 
specially famous for a very fine bronze 
image of Gaudama, the Borman god, which 
the Burmans transferred from Aracan to 
Burmah when they subjected Aracan to 
Barman rule. The idol stands in the centre 
of the temple, to which there are northern, 
southern, eastern, and western approaches 
through long colonnades, the columns of 
which are more than a foot in thickness, 
richly gilded, and support a roof of massive 
and somewhat tasteful design, though its 
ceiling is sadly marred by its gaudy gilding. 
Immediately adjoining the pagoda is a 
brick zayat whose inner walls are covered 
with rude attempts at fresco. Like all 
Burmese painting, there is almost an entire 
absence of perspective in these paintings. 
The paintings represent various scenes in 
the life of Gaudama, besides representations 
of the religious ideas belonging to 
Buddhism, the religion of Burmah. One pic¬ 
ture particularly interested me as expressing 
with much clearness the Buddhistic ideas of 
future punishment and transmigration In 
one part of the picture a herd of swine was 
represented as feeding upon a helpless 
man. In another part of the same picture 
the swine were represented as doing obel 
sauce to a large white pig. The explanation 
is this : The man, violating the Buddhistic 
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law forbidding to kill in a previous state of 
existence, had killed a pig, and in the next 
state of being was seized upon by the swine 
and devoured. The large white pig repre¬ 
sented a Woon, or governor, who had also 
killed a pig in a former state of being, and 
in consequence was born a pig himself in 
his next state of existence, though, in con¬ 
sideration of his rank, he was bom a white 
pig, and thus became an object of worship 
to his more unfortunate companions. 

Probably the most sacred of all spots to 
the Bormans is the Pagoda with the 
Tablets, situated east of Mandalay, This pa¬ 
goda is doubly gilded and surrounded by 
three huge walls, through each of which 
there is entrance through very large and 
handsomely gilded gates. Between the 
outer and middle frails ^re five rows of 
prettily constructed shrines. Between the 
middle and inner walls are five more row's 
of these shrines. Inside of the inner wall are 
two more rows of shrines. Each one of these 
shrines contains an alabaster tablet over four 
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feet high, two feet wide, and four inches in 
thickness, upon which is inscribed in the 
sacred Pali a portion of the sacred writings 
of Buddhism, There are already more 
than one 'thousand of these enshrined 
tablets, and the work of transcription is 
expected to go on until the whole body 
of sacred writings has been transcribed upon 
alabaster tablets. 

The characters in which these wonderful 
inscriptions are written are of large size, 
and the work is beautifully done, though I 
noticed in one instance that the colouring of 
the letters had worn off so that it was quite 
difficult to make out the letters. This ex¬ 
tensive and costly work is at the persona! 
expense of the king, whose motive is sup¬ 
posed to be the accumulation of merit for 
his next state of being. The whole ap¬ 
pearance of this richly-gilded and massive 
pagoda, surrounded by its twelve rows of 
delicately-formed and well-whitened shrines, 
when seen from the neighbouring Mandalay 
Hill, is very beautiful, 1 ' 
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any are apt to picture Spain 
to their ima gin at ions,” says 
Washington Irving, “ as a soft 
southern region, decked out 
with all the luxuriant charms 
of voluptuous Italy. On 
the contrary, though there 
are exceptions in some of 
the maritime provinces, yet, 
for the greater part, it is 
a stern,melancholy country, 
with rugged mountains, and 
tong-sweeping plains, destitute of trees, and 
indescribably silent and lonesome, partak¬ 
ing of the savage and solitary character of 
Africa. What adds to this silence and 
loneliness is the absence of singing-birds, a 
natural consequence of the w F ant of groves 
and hedges. The vulture and the eagle 


are seen wheeling about the mountain-cliffs, 
and soaring over the plains* and groups of 
shy bustards stalk about the heaths ; but 
the myriads of smaller birds, which animate 
the whole face of other countries, are 
met with in but few provinces in Spain, 
and in those chiefly among the orchards 
and gardens which surround the habitations 
of man. 

In the interior provinces the traveller 
occasionally traverses great tracts cultivated 
with grain as far as the eye can reach, 
waving at times with verdure, at other times 
naked and sunburnt; but he looks round 
in vain for the hand that has tilled the soil 
At length, he perceives some village on a 
steep hili or rugged crag, with mouldering 
battlements and ruined watch-tower \ a 
stronghold, in old times, against civil war 
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or Moorish inroad ; for the custom among 
the peasantry of congregating together for 
mutual protection is still kept up in most 
parts of Spain* in consequence of the ma¬ 
raudings of roving freebooters. But though 
a great part of Spain is deficient in the 
garniture of groves and forests, and the 
softer charms of ornamental cultivation, yet 
its scenery is noble in its severity, and in 
unison with the attributes of its people. 
There is something, too, in the sternly 
simple features of the Spanish landscape 
that impresses on the soul a feeling of sub¬ 
limity. The 1 mmen sc pi ai n s of th e C astiles 
and of La Mancha, extending as far as the 
eye can reach, derive an interest from their 
very nakedness and immensity, and possess, 
in some degree, the solemn grandeur of the 
ocean. In ranging over these boundless 
wastes, the eye catches sight here and there 
of a straggling herd of cattle attended by a 
lonely herdsman, motionless as a statue, 
with his long slender pike tapering up like 
a lance into the air ; or beholds a long 
train of mules slowly moving along the 
waste, like a train of camels in the desert; 
or a single herdsman, armed with blunder¬ 
buss and stiletto, and prowling over the 
plain. Thus the country, the habits, the 
very looks of the people, have something 
of the Arabian character. The general 
insecurity of the country is evinced in the 
universal use of weapons. The herdsman 
in the field, the shepherd in the plain, lias 
his musket and his knife. The wealthy 
villager rarely ventures to the market-town 
without his irabuto, and perhaps, a servant 
on foot with a blunderbuss on his shoulder ; 
and the most petty journey is undertaken 
with the deliberate preparation of a warlike 
enterprise. 

It has a most picturesque effect also to 
meet a train of muleteers in some moun¬ 
tain pass. First you hear the bells of 
the leading mules breaking, with their 
simple melody, the stillness of the airy 
height; or, perhaps, the voice of the mule¬ 
teer admonishing some tardy or wandering 
animal, or chanting, at the full stretch of 
his lungs, some traditionary ballad At 


length you see the mules slowly winding 
along the craggcd defile, sometimes de¬ 
scending precipitous cliffs, so as to present 
themselves in full relief against the sky, 
sometimes toiling up the deep arid chasms 
below you. As they approach, you descry 
their gay decorations of worsted tufts, 
tassels, and saddle-cloths ; while, as they 
pass by, the ever-ready irahuco slung 
behind the packs and saddles gives a hint 
of the insecurity of the road. 

The ancient kingdom of Granada, into 
which we were about to penetrate, is one 
of the most mountainous regions of Spain. 
Vast sierras, or chains of mountains, desti¬ 
tute of shrub or tree, and mottled with 
variegated marbles and granites, elevate 
their sunburnt summits against a deep-blue 
sky; yet in tk?ir ragged bosoms lie 
engulfed the most verdant and fertile 
valleys, where the desert and the garden 
strive for mastery, and the very rock is, 
as it were, compelled to yield the fig, the 
orange, and the citron, and to blossom 
with the myrtle and the rose. 

In the wild passes of these mountains 
the sight of walled towns and villages, built 
like eagles* nests among the cliffs, and 
surrounded by Moorish battlements, or of 
ruined watch-towers perched on lofty peaks, 
carries the mind back to the chivalric days 
of Christian and Moslem warfare, and to 
the romantic straggle for the conquest of 
Granada. In traversing these lofty sierras 
the traveller is often obliged to alight and 
lead his horse up and down the steep and 
jagged ascents and descents, resembling 
the broken steps of a staircase. Sometimes 
the road winds along dizzy precipices, with¬ 
out parapet to guard him from the gulfs 
below, and then will plunge down steep 
and dark and dangerous declivities. Some¬ 
times it straggles through nigged barrancos, 
or ravines, worn by winter torrents, the 
obscure path of the contraband ista; while, 
ever and anon, the ominous cross, the 
monument of robbery and murder, erected 
on a mound of stones at some lonely part 
of the road, admonishes the traveller that 
he is among the haunts of banditti, perhaps 
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at that very moment under the eye of some 
lurking bandolero. Sometimes, in winding 
through the narrow valleys, he is -startled 
by a hoarse bellowing, and beholds above 
him, on some green fold of the mountain 
side, a herd of fierce Andalusian bulls, 
destined for the combat of the arena, I 
have felt, if I may so express it, an agree¬ 
able horror in thus contemplating near at 
hand these terrific animals, clothed with 


tremendous strength, and ranging theii 
native pastures in untamed wildness, 
strangers almost to the face of man; they 
know no one but the solitary herdsman 
who attends upon them, and even he at 
times dare not venture to approach them. 
The low bellowing of these bulls, and their 
menacing aspect as they look down from 
their rocky height, give additional wildness 
to the savage scenery around” 



C . 

voyager in the hy- 
perborean regions 
c* rehtes the incidents 
of a visit to the 
Aleutian, or Fox Islands, 
As good fortune would 
have it, his party arrived 
at the time of celebrating the 
nuptials of the daughter of the 
chief This chieftain was a man 
of herculean build—broad and well-knit 
frame, and a complexion far more fair than 
the bronzed and weather-beaten faces of 
our people. His features were of the 
Indian type, but also had a certain light of 
intelligence which, naturally enough, 
acc conn ted for the almost abject manner in 
which his followers obeyed his slightest 
behest The daughter was a comely 
woman of some eighteen summers, or, more 
properly, winters. Her features were of the 
Indian, oval cast, prominent cheek bones, 
small, firm, well-defined chin, and a most 
bewitching mouth, containing a display of 
teeth of unusual whiteness and uniformity. 
The chief urged the captain of the ship and 
his company to attend the celebration. 
The latter landed, and were escorted in a 
sort of triumphal procession to the chiefs 
residence. This consisted of a square 
hole in the ground some thirty feet each 
way, from the sides of which were built up 
walls of mud and stone to the height of 
four feet, on which rested the roof, a net¬ 
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work of whalebone interlaced by strings of 
hide from non-fur-bearing seals, forming a 
light yet perfectly dry covering. In the 
centre was a square aperture for the exit of 
smoke and the thousand and one nauseat¬ 
ing smells incident to an Eskimo residence. 
In the centre of the floor, and directly 
under the aperture in the roof, was a 
blazing fire of the same material as those 
outside, but on a raised hearth of stone, 
serving alike the purposes of light and heat. 
Around the sides were ranged the bunks 
or sleeping-places of the chief, his daughter, 
and body-guard of ten picked men. A 
screen or curtain, made from what I 
thought had once been a ship’s table-cloth, 
denoted the lady’s quarters; while the 
others were simply rude shakedowns on 
whalebone frames, being used as chairs, 
tables, or beds, as required. All the 
paraphernalia of the hunting and fishing 
business was strewn about on walls and 
floor, as if carelessly thrown aside until 
required, and of such infinite number and 
variety as to require the exercise of great care 
in order not to trample on or fall over them. 
Having rested and regaled ourselves with 
hot rum, of which the chief and party par¬ 
took copiously, we were informed that the 
ceremony of NeMarhkadt, or the interchange 
of property between the contracting parties 
and their parents, was about to take place. 
Accordingly we emerged from the low, dog 
kennel-like door into the cool, clear air 
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glad indeed to be free from the poisonous 
vapours inside, and wended our way to the 
council chamber, which consisted of a 
circular wall of snow some seven feet high, 
the snow being taken from the inside of 
the circle to build the walls. In the centre 
of the circle was placed the property 
belonging to the bridegroom, consisting of 
two canoes, spears, bows and arrows, a rifle 
with a broken lock, eighteen otter-skins, 
sixty fur sealskins, an army overcoat, 
fishing tackle, and seven hundred pounds 
of walrus tusks, the whole representing in 
value some six hundred dollars. These, by 
the canons of the faith, must be duplicated 
by the parents of the bride, in order to 
induce the bridegroom to undertake so 
difficult a task as the maintenance of a 
family in those regions. Accordingly, there 
soon entered a train of men, bearing as near 
as could be a duplicate of each article in 
the group ; but as some difficulty was found 
to duplicate the army overcoat, we gladly 
passed in our enormous plug hat to make 
up the collection* The advent of the bell- 
topper was received with universal joy by 
the crowd, and it was the cause of some of 
the most ludicrous actions I ever beheld* 
One lady insisted on putting her baby into 
it, while another said it was for drinking 
purposes, a third thought it was a boot, 
while all agreed that it was a wonderful 
affair, as it was, for it had done service for 
our local minstrel stage for years, and 
came aboard packed with one of the men's 
washing on leaving San Francisco* 

The question of dower being settled 
between the parents, it became necessary 
to trot out the happy fair one under a 
United States Army blanket, where she had 
been seated. She proceeded to inspect 
each article of the groom's portion with a 
critical eye ; when she came to the hat she 
laughed outright, and turning to our inter¬ 
preter, asked its use; on being told, she 
put it on her head and retained it through¬ 
out the ceremony. The groom HOW 
appeared, followed by his brothers and 
sisters, all of whom embraced the bride in 
a kindly manner, and passed such compli¬ 


ments as were befitting; then a pause 
by common consent; a deathlike silence 
reigned, broken only by the roar of the 
surf or the cry of the Onalaska wolf, and 
occasionally the howl of the Arctic wolf in 
the far interior* So oppressive, in fact, was 
the silence, that it was with a feeling of 
relief we noticed a breaking away at the 
main entrance, and watched the crowd 
grovel on the ground in all conceivable 
shapes. Shortly there entered, in perfect 
silence, a cortege drawing a dog-sled, in 
which was seated the high priest of the 
tribe, and a more villainous object I never 
beheld. He was stripped to the waist, and 
was smeared with oil and colouring matter 
In stripes, which gave him the appearance 
of a Chinese joss* On his head was a tiara 
of bears' claws, svrmouif.ed by an enormous 
polar bear's head* On his shoulders were 
placed, erect on end, two large walrus tusks, 
fancifully decorated with strips of red 
flannel, which had been obtained from the 
clothing of a drowned sailor washed ashore. 
The lower part of the body was covered 
with otter-skins, over which were spread a 
number of young seals, all alive and bark¬ 
ing ; in the right hand he held a spear, 
which he waved aloft in a theatrical manner, 
while with his left he motioned to the bride 
and groom to approach him* The whole 
concourse arose, and with shouts of glad¬ 
ness capered round the priest's chariot. 
This lie submitted to for a space of ten 
minutes; then imperiously waving his 
spear, commanded silence. The groom 
was now directed to prostrate himself upon 
the earth upon his back, and the bride 
directed to place her right foot upon Ills 
throat, which she did evidently with reluct¬ 
ance. While in this position the priest 
instructed the groom that such was to be 
his fate, trodden under foot by men, should 
lie ever prove untrue to his plighted troth. 
He was then permitted to rise, and directed 
to approach the old chief, who placed a 
spear at his breast, telling him it would be 
liis doom should he prove untrue. The 
bride was next exhorted and contingently 
I admonished with all sorts of horrible threats, 
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to which she listened In silence. Then 
turning to the priest, she spoke her obliga¬ 
tion, ending by calling her future husband 
to her, and embracing him—as is the custom 
—instead of kissing. 

However, by this time we were heartily 
glad to get under cover, for it was bitterly 
cold, and the foregoing ceremony had 
occupied fully an hour. Re-entering the 
chiefs house we found it transformed into a 
banquet hall, the floor and all availing 
space around being covered with steaming 
shells, containing such a mess as would 
puzzle a Chinese chef de cuisine / so closely 
were the dishes placed upon the ground 
that it became necessary to pick one's steps 
to the point allotted, and, taking up the 
nearest dish, squat down in its place. 
We were given th,o> place of honour; /.<?,, 
behind the chief and the happy couple. 
At a signal from the priest every one began 
an assault upon his or her dish with a gusto 
that betokened good digestion and better 
appetite. The bill of fare was blubber and 
boiled oil, roasted blubber and cold oil, raw 
fish and hot oil, blubber and fish. In 
short, it w T as oil, blubber, and fish, with fish, 
blubber, and oil for a change. We were 
heartily sick, and were compelled to 
witness this feeding process much against 
our will. Our portions we gladly passed 
to those around us, who as gladly accepted 
and ate them. I watched the bride of the 
pearly teeth stuff herself with this food, and 
bite and crunch the raw fish as though it 
were the greatest delicacy. 

The feast over, we were to have the 
wedding ceremony, so we returned to the 
circle, where we found a transformation had 
occurred. In the centre of the plot was 
built a hut of snow, covered with skins 
and furnished as the ordinary home of the 
islander, in which we were informed the 
happy couple were to pass the honeymoon 
—compassed by the ring of snow- 
emblematical alike of the purity of life 
within and that to come. The hut was 
amply provisioned for the time, and none 
may enter here after the marriage prayer 
takes place. 
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The men of the tribe were arranged in a 
row around the circle, facing outward. 
The groom is in the row; all other parties 
to the ceremony in the centre. The priest 
now commands silence, and directs the 
bride elect to pick from the number the 
man whom she will wed With the artless¬ 
ness of women she tripped across the circle 
as though she did not know who was who 
—stopping ever and anon to adjust the 
plug hat, and “peek" over some mans 
shoulder with all the coyness of children 
playing, until finally she tapped the right 
one on the shoulder, and conducted him to 
the centre. The men then withdrew, and 
the groom went through the same perform¬ 
ance. Women are substituted for the men, 
and the bride elect is among them. All 
now withdraw but the bride and groom, 
their parents and the priest. We, being 
visitors, were allowed to remain. The 
bride and groom were then in a kneeling 
posture, facing the sun, which was low in 
the horizon, and which threw a hood of 
blood-red light upon them, forming an 
impressive picture. They joined hands 
and repeated a prayer after the priest, who 
then pronounced them married. It was 
then we saw the priest in his glory. He 
leaped from the cart, clad in nothing but 
a clout of fur, and every conceivable spot 
on his muscular body was decorated with 
some ornament, held in its place by fish 
bones, which must have been inserted 
under the skin and out again to hold them 
in place. With unearthly and shrill yells 
he gesticulated towards the sun, the while 
dancing round in such a manner as to cause 
one to believe lie had no joints in his hod} 1 
—in fact, assuming shapes at times which 
would be thought impossible in the usual 
human frame. This w r e were fold is a 
prayer to the sun ever to watch over and 
guard the young couple, and for all blessings 
such as are commonly supplicated for on 
such occasions. We then offered our 
presents to the bride and groom, the 
parents and the priest They were received 
with many expressions of gratitude, and we 
withdrew from the sacred circle. 


R 
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The most recent account of the Es¬ 
kimos is that of Professor Nordenskiold, 
in his interesting work, “ The Voyage of 
the Vega *’ —■ 

fi Immediately after the anchor fell we 
were visited by several very large skin 
boats and a large number of kayaks . 
The latter were larger than the Green¬ 
landers \ being commonly intended for 
two persons, who sat back to back in 
the middle of the craft. We even saw 
boats from which, when the two rowers 
had stepped out, a third person crept 
who had lain almost hermetically sealed 
in the interior of the kayak t stretched on 
the bottom without the possibility of 
moving his limbs, or saving himself if 
any accident should happen. It appeared 
to be specially common for children to 
accompany their elders in kayak voyages 
in this inconvenient way. 

Many of the household articles re¬ 
minded us of contact with American 
whalers* and justice demands the recog¬ 
nition of the fact that in opposition to 
what we commonly see stated, contact 
with men of civilised race appears to 
have been to the advantage and im¬ 
provement of the savage in an economi¬ 
cal and moral point of view. Most of 
them now lived in summer-tents of thin 
cotton cloth; many wore European 
clothes, others were clad in trousers of 
seal or rein deer-skin and a light, soft, 
often beautifully ornamented pcsk of 
marmot skin, over which in rainy weather 
was worn an overcoat made of pieces of 
gut sewn together. The women were 
tattooed with some lines on the chin. 
Many of the men wore small mous¬ 
taches, some even a scanty beard, while 
others had attempted the American 
goatee. Most of them, but not all, had 
two holes cut in the lips below the corners 
of the mouth. In these holes were worn 
large pieces of bone, glass, or stone. 
But these ornaments were often removed, 
and then the edges of the large holes 
closed so much that the face was not much 
disfigured. Many had in addition a simi¬ 


lar hole forward in the lip. It struck me, 
however, that this strange custom was 
about to disappear completely, or at 
least to be Europeanised by the exchange 
of holes in the ears for holes in the 
mouth. An almost full-grown young 
womanhadalargeblue glass bead hang¬ 
ing from the nose, in whose partition a 
hole had been made for its suspension, 
but she was very much embarrassed 
and hid her head in a fold of mama's fesk, 
when this piece of grandeur attracted 
general attention. All the women had 
long strings of beads in the ears. They 
wore bracelets of iron or copper. The 
colour of the skin was not very dark, 
with perceptible redness on the cheeks, 
the hair black and tallow-like, the eyes 
small, biown, slightly ^oblique, the face 
flat, the nose small and depressed at the 
root. Most of the natives were of 
average height, appeared to be healthy 
and in good condition, and were marked 
neither by striking thinness nor corpu¬ 
lence. The feet and the hands were 
small. 

A certain elegance and order prevailed 
in their small tents, the floor of which 
was covered with mats of plaited plants. 
In many places vessels formed of cocoa- 
nut shells were to be seen, brought 
thither, like tome of the mats, by whalers 
from the South Sea Islands. For the 
most part their household and hunting 
implements, axes, knives, saws, breech¬ 
loaders, revolvers, etc., were of American 
origin, but they still used or preserved 
in the lumber repositories of the tent, 
bows and arrows, bird-darts, bone boat¬ 
hooks, and various stone implements. 
The fishing implements especially were 
made with extraordinary skill of coloured 
sorts of bone or stone, glass beads, red 
pieces of the feet of certain swimming 
birds, etc. The different materials were 
bound together by twine made of whale¬ 
bone in such a manner that they resem¬ 
bled large beetles, being- intended for 
use in the same way as salmon-flies at 
home." 
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\ he Matterhorn, as seen from 
Zermatt, stands alone and 
i ncom parable. Its northern 
face appears a single obelisk 
of rock rising, naked and pre¬ 
cipitous, from the sea of tnvi 
and glacier about its base, 
“Other peaks/* says Mr, 
Ball, “such as some of the 
V^"' Chamouni Aiguilles may ap- 
pear as bold in outline, but 
they want the air of solidity 
peculiar to this unmatched peak. With an 
audacity that seems to defy the universe, it 
rears its front 5000 feet above the snow fields 
at its base, as though its missive framework 
could support the shock of a world in ruins.” 

The year 1865 will be for ever memorable 
in the annals of Swiss mountaineering, from 
the terrible tragedy which followed upon 
the first and probably the only successful 
attempt The following is Mr, Whymper’s 
narrative, slightly abridged : 

“ On Wednesday morning, the 1 2th 
July, Lord Francis Douglas and myself 
crossed the Col Theodule to seek guides 
at Zermatt, After quitting the snow on the 
northern side we rounded the foot of the 
glacier, crossed the Furgge glacier, and left 
my tent, ropes, and other matters in the 
little chapel at the Lac Noir. We then 
descended to Zermatt, engaged Peter 
Taugwalder, and gave him permission to 
choose another guide. In the course of 
the evening, the Rev. Charles Hudson came 
into our hotel with a friend, Mr. Hadow, 
and they, in answer to some inquiries, an¬ 
nounced their intention of starting to attack 
the Matterhorn on the following morning. 
Lord Francis Douglas agreed with me it 
was undesirable that two independent 
parties should be on the mountain at the 
same time with the same object. Mr. Hud¬ 
son was therefore invited to join us, and he 
accepted our proposal. Before admitting 
Mr. Hadow, I took the precaution to in¬ 
quire what he had done in the Alps, and, as 


well as I remember, Mr, Hudson’s reply 
was, 4 Mr. Hadow has done Mont Blanc in 
less time than most men/ He then men¬ 
tioned several other excursions that were 
unknown to me, and added, in answer to a 
further question, 4 1 consider he is a suffici¬ 
ently good man to go with us/ This was 
an excellent certificate, given us, as it was, 
by a first-rate mountaineer, and Mr, Hadow 
was admitted without any further question. 
We then went into the matter of guides. 
Michel Crop was with Messrs. Hadow and 
Hudson, and the latter thought if Peter 
Taugwalder went as well, that there would 
not be occasion for any one else. The 
question was referred to the men themselves, 
and they made no objection. 

We left Zermatt at 5.35 on Thursday 
morning, taking the two young Taugwalders 
as porters, by the desire of their father. 
They carried provisions amply sufficient for 
the whole party for three days, in case the 
ascent should prove more difficult than we 
anticipated. 

It was our intention on leaving Zermatt 
to attack the mountain seriously—not, as it 
had been frequently stated, to explore or 
examine it—and we were provided with 
everything that long experience has shown 
to be necessary for the most difficult moun¬ 
tains. O11 the first day, however, we did 
not intend to ascend to any great height; 
but to stop when we found a good position 
for placing the tent. We mounted accord¬ 
ingly very leisurely, left the Lac Noir at 
S.2o, and passed along the ridge connecting 
the Hornli with the actual peak, at the foot 
of which we arrived at 11.20, having fre¬ 
quently halted on the way. We then quitted 
the ridge, went to the left, and ascended 
by the north-eastern face of the mountain. 
Before 12 o'clock we had found a good 
position for the tent, at a height of 13,000 
feet ; but Croz and the elder of TaugwaldcFs 
sons went on to look what was above, in 
order to save time on the following morning. 
The remainder constructed the platform on 
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which the tent was to be placed, and by the 
time this was finished the two men returned, 
reported joyfully that as far as they had 
gone they had seen nothing but that which 
was good, and asserted positively that had 
we gone on with them on that day we could 
have ascended the mountain, and have re¬ 
turned to the tent with facility. We passed 
the remaining hours of daylight—some 
basking in the sunshine, some sketching or 
collecting, and, when the sun went down, 
giving, as it departed, a glorious promise for 
the morrow, we returned to the tent to ar¬ 
range for the night. Hudson made tea, 
myself coffee, and we then retired each one 
to his blanket bag ; the Taugwalders, Lord 
Francis Douglas, and myself, occupying the 
tent, the others remaining, by preference, 
outside. But long after dusk the cliffs above 
echoed with our laughter and the songs of 
the guides, for we were happy that night 
in camp, and did not dream of calamity. 

We were astir long before daybreak on 
the morning of the r4th, and started directly 
it was possible to move, leaving the youngest 
of Taugwalder’s sons behind. At 6. 20 we had 
attained a height of 12, Sod feet, and halted 
for half an hour, then continued the ascent 
without a break until 9.55, when we stopped 
for fifty minutes, at a height probably of 
about 14,000 feet. Thus far we had as¬ 
cended by the north-eastern face of the 
mountain, and had not met with a single 
difficulty. For the greater part of the way 
there was, indeed, no occasion for the rope, 
and sometimes Hudson led, sometimes my¬ 
self. We had now arrived at the foot of that 
part which from Zermatt seems perpen¬ 
dicular or overhanging, and we could no 
longer continue on the same side. By com¬ 
mon consent, therefore, we ascended for 
some distance by the artic —that is, by the 
ridge descending towards Zermatt—and then 
turned over to the right, or to the north¬ 
western face. Before doing so, we made a 
change in the order of ascent; Croz now 
went first, I followed, Hudson came third; 
Hadow and old Xaugwalder were last, The 
change was made because the work became 
difficult for a time and required caution. In 


some places there was but little to hold, 
and it was therefore desirable those should be 
in front who were least likely to slip. The 
general slope of the mountain at this part 
was less than 40°, and snow had conse¬ 
quently accumulated and filled up the irre¬ 
gularities of the rock face, leaving only 
occasional fragments projecting here and 
there. These were at times coated with a 
thin glaze of ice, from the snow above hav¬ 
ing melted and frozen again during the 
night Still it was a place over which any 
fair mountaineer might pass in safety. We 
found, however, that Mr. Hadow was not 
accustomed to this kind of work, and re¬ 
quired continual assistance; but no one 
suggested that he should stop, and he was 
taken to the top. It was only fair to say 
that the difficul ^experienced by Mr, Hadow 
at this part arose, not from fatigue or lack, 
of courage, but simply and entirely from 
want of experience. Mr. Hudson, who 
followed me, passed over this part, and, as 
far I know, ascended the entire mountain 
without having the slightest assistance ren¬ 
dered to him 011 any occasion, Sometimes, 
after I had taken a hand from Croz or re¬ 
ceived a pull, I turned to give the same to 
Hudson, but he invariably declined, saying 
it was not necessary. This solitary difficult 
part was of no great extent? certainly not 
more than three hundred feet high, and 
after it was passed the angles became less 
and less as we approached the summit; at 
last the slope was so moderate that Croz 
and myself detached ourselves from the 
others, and ran on to the top. We arrived 
there at 1,40 pan,, the others about ten 
minutes after us. 

I have been requested to describe par- 
ticularly the state of the party on the sunV 
in it No one showed any sign of fatigue, 
neither did I hear anything to lead me to 
suppose that any one was at all tired, 1 
remember Croz laughing at me when lasted 
him the question. We had, indeed, been 
moving less than ten hours, and during that 
time had halted for nearly two. The only 
remark which I heard suggestive of danger 
was made by Croz, but it was quite casual. 
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and probably meant nothing. He said, after 
I had remarked that we had come up very 
slowly, * Yes ; I would rather go down with 
you and another guide alone than with 
those who are going. 1 As to ourselves, we 
were arranging what w r e should do that 
night 00 our return to Zermatt. 

We remained on the summit for one 
hour, and during the time Hudson and I 
consulted, as we had done all the day, as 
to the best and safest arrangement of the 
party. We agreed that it would be best for 
Croz to go first, as he was the most power¬ 
ful, and Hadow second; Hudson, who was 
equal to a guide in sureness of foot, washed 
to be third; Lord F. Douglas was placed 
next, and old Taugwalder, the strongest of 
the remainder, behind him. I suggested to 
Hudson that we shim Id attach a rope to the 
rocks on our arrival at the difficult bit, and 
hold it as we descended, as an additional 
protection. He approved the idea, but it 
was not definitely settled that it should be 
■done. The party was being arranged in the 
above order while I was making a sketch 
of the summit, and they were waiting for 
me to be tied in my place, when some one 
remembered that we had not left our names 
in a bottle j they requested me to write 
them, and moved off while it was being 
done. A few minutes afterwards I tied 
myself to young Taugwalder and followed, 
catching them just as they were commencing 
the descent of the difficult part described 
above. The greatest care was being taken. 
Only one man was moving at a time; when 
he was firmly planted the next advanced, 
and so on. The average distance between 
each was probably twenty feet. They had 
not, however, attached the additional rope 
to rocks, and nothing was said about it. 
The suggestion was made entirely on ac¬ 
count of Mr. Hadow, and I am not sure it 
even occurred to me again. 

I was, as I have explained, detached 
from the others, and following them; but 
after about a quarter of an hour Lord F. 
Douglas asked me to tie on to old Taug¬ 
walder, as he feared, he said, that if there 
was a slip, Taugwalder would not be able 


to hold him. This was done hardly ten 
minutes before the accident, and undoubt¬ 
edly saved Taugwalder’s life. 

As far as I know, at the moment of the 
accident, no one was actually moving. I 
cannot speak with certainty, neither can 
the Taugwalder5, because the two leading 
men were partially hidden from our sight 
by an intervening mass of rock. Poor Croz 
had laid aside his axe, and, in order to give 
Mr. Hadow greater security, was absolutely 
taking hold of his legs, and putting his feet, 
one by one, into their proper positions. 
From the movements of their shoulders, it 
is my belief that Croz, having done as I 
have said, was in the act of turning round 
to go down a step or two himself; at this 
moment Mr. Hadow slipped, fell on him, 
and knocked him over. I heard one 
startled exclamation from Croz, then saw 
him and Mr, Hadow flying downwards; 
in another moment Hudson was dragged 
from his steps and Lord F. Douglas im¬ 
mediately after him. All this was the 
work of a moment; but immediately we 
heard Croz's exclamation, Taugwalder and 
myself planted ourselves as firmly as the 
rocks would permit; the rope was tight 
between 11 s, and the shock came on us 
both as on one man. We held ; but the 
rope broke midway between Taugwalder 
and Lord F. Douglas. For two or three 
seconds we saw our unfortunate com¬ 
panions sliding downwards on their backs, 
and spreading out their hands endeavour¬ 
ing to save themselves ; they then dis¬ 
appeared one by one, and fell from preci¬ 
pice to precipice on to the Matterhorn glacier 
below, a distance of nearly four thousand 
feet in height. From the moment the rope 
broke it was impossible to help them. 

For the space of half an hour we 
remained on the spot without moving a 
single step. The two men, paralysed by 
terror, cried like infants, and trembled in 
such a manner as to threaten us with the 
fate of the others. Immediately we had 
ascended to a safe place, I asked for the 
rope that had broken, and to my surprise 
—indeed, to my horror—found that it was 
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the weakest of the three ropes. As the 
first five men had been tied while I was 
sketching* I had not noticed the rope they 
employed ; and now I could only conclude 
that they had seen fit to use this in prefer¬ 
ence to the others. It has been stated 
that the rope broke in consequence of its 
fraying over a rock ' this is not the case* 
it broke In mid-air, and the end does not 
show any trace of previous injury. 

For more than two hours afterwards I 
thought every moment that the next would 
be my last; for the Taugwalders, utterly 
unnerved, were not only incapable of giving 
assistance, but were in such a state that a 
slip might have been expected from one or 
the other at any moment I do the 
younger man, moreover, no injustice, when 
I say that, immediately we got to the easy 
part of the descent, lie was able to laugh, 
smoke, and eat as if nothing had happened. 
There is no occasion to say more of the 
descent I looked frequently, but in vain, 
for traces of my unfortunate companions, 
and we were in consequence surprised by 
the night when still at a height of thirteen 
thousand feet. We arrived at Zermatt at 
10,30 on Saturday morning. 

Immediately on my arrival I sent to the 
President of the Commune, and requested 
him to send as many men as possible to 
ascend heights whence the spot could be 
commanded where I knew the four must 
have fallen. A number went and returned 
after six hours, reporting they had seen 
them, but that they could not reach them 
that day. They proposed starting on Sun¬ 
day evening, so as to reach the bodies at 
daybreak on Monday; but, unwilling to 
lose the slightest chance, the Rev. J. 
McCormick and myself resolved to start 
on Sunday morning. By S.30 we had got 
on to the plateau, and within sight of the 
corner in which we knew my companions 
must be. As we saw one weather-beaten 
man after another raise the telescope, turn 
deadly pale, and pass it on without a word 
to the next, we knew that all hope was 
gone* We approached ; they had fallen 


below as they had fallen above—Croz a 
little in advance, Hadow near him, and 
Hudson some distance behind; but of 
Lord F. Douglas we could see nothing." 

His companion and intimate friend, the 
Rev. J. McCormick, narrates the incidents 
of the mournful morning when he accom¬ 
panied the party to seek the remains of his 
friend : 

t£ We advanced slowly, and looked up at 
that awful precipice down which they had 
fallen, and then shuddered to think how fear¬ 
ful a sight we were approaching. There was 
a pause before we reached them* The gen¬ 
tlemen first slowly drew near, and silently 
gazed at the sad spectacle they presented. 
The guides gathered round us. Croz and 
Hadow lay near together, Hudson was 
sonic distance behind,I recognised him. 
Almost the first thing found upon him was 
his prayer-book—the very book out of 
which lie bad read to me a few days pre¬ 
viously. I doubt not that he had turned 
to its pages the morning of the accident 
to procure nourishment for his soul. 
Whether the expedition which ended in his 
death was, in the eyes of worldly or religious 
people, wise or foolish, I am fully persuaded 
it was not undertaken without earnest 
prayer to God ; and I am confident that he 
who loved to contemplate the beauties of 
the world, as God's good gifts, for the benefit 
and happiness of His children, must have 
been filled with joy and gratitude as he stood 
where no human being had ever stood be¬ 
fore, and gazed from a new point of Hew 
on the great Creator's works. He had 
toiled up another Fisgah. A land of beauty 
lay before him. Unconscious that his work 
in the desert of this world was done—that 
bis pilgrimage here was fast drawing to a 
close—he began to descend. A few 
moments passed by, and angels came and 
carried him up in their hands-—up to the 
Canaan of his hopes, the Paradise of God." 

By order of the Swiss Government the 
bodies were removed from their icy sepul¬ 
chre at the foot of the Matterhorn for 
interment in the village of Zermatt. 
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FOUR-FOOTED 


NE cannot fail to be struck with 
admiration and astonishment 
on visiting the haunts of the 
beaver, nor can we wonder 
that the red men should place 
him at the head of animal 
creation, or make a Manitou. 
of him, when Egypt, the 
mother of the arts, worshipped 
such stupid and disgusting 
deities* Whether you call it 
instinct, or whether it is to be called reason, 
one thing is certain, that if half of humanity 
were as intelligent as provident,' as labor¬ 
ious, and as harmless as the beaver, ours 
would be a very different world from what 
it is. 

We cannot better illustrate the habits of 
this interesting animal than by accompany¬ 
ing a beaver family on some fine evening 
in May in search of a new home. The 
papa beaver, with his sons and sons-in-law, 
wife, daughters, and daughters-in-law, and, 
it may be, grandchildren, sallies forth “ pros¬ 
pecting ** the country for a good location— 
that is, a stream of easy navigation, and 
having an abundant supply of their favourite 
food, the silver birch and poplar, growing 
as near the river as possible. Having 
selected these limits, the next step is to 
place their dwelling so as to command the 
greatest amount of food. For this purpose 
they go as far below the supplies as the 
character of the stream will permit. A 
pond of deep, still water being an indis¬ 
pensable adjunct to their dwelling, this is 
obtained by the construction of a dam, and 
few engineers could select a site to produce 
the required result so efficiently and eco¬ 
nomically. The dam and dwelling are 
forthwith commenced, the materials em¬ 
ployed in both being roots, mud, and stones, 
the two former being dragged by the teeth, 
the latter carried between the fore-paws 
and the chin. If the dam is extensive. 
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whole trees are gnawed down, the largest 
of which are of the diameter of an ordinary 
stove-pipe, the stump being left standing 
about eighteen inches above the ground, 
and pointed like a crayon. Those trees 
which stand upon the bank of the stream 
they contrive to drop into the water as 
cleverly as the most experienced woodman \ 
those which are more distant are cut up 
by their teeth into pieces, which can be 
dragged to the water. These trees and 
branches are floated down to the site of the 
dam, where they are dragged ashore and 
placed so that the tops shall be borne down 
by the current and thus arrest the descend¬ 
ing detritus, and form a strong and tight 
dam. Critical parts are built by hand,” 
the sticks and mud when placed receiving 
a smart blow from the beaver’s tail, just as 
a bricklayer settles his work with the 
handle of his trowel. The habitation or 
hut of the beaver is almost bomb-proof, 
rising like a dome from the ground on the 
margin of the pond, and sometimes six or 
eight feet in thickness in the crown. The 
only entrance is from a level of three or 
four feet under the water of the pond. 
These precautions are necessary, because, 
like all enterprising animals, the beaver is 
not without enemies. The wolverine, who 
is as fond of beaveT tail as an old nor' 
wester, would walk into his hut if he could 
only get there; but having the same dis¬ 
taste for water as the cat, he must forego 
the luxury* 

It is not, however, for safety that the 
beaver adopts the submarine communication 
with his dwelling, though it is for this that he 
restricts himself to it The same necessity 
which compels him to build a dam, anti 
thus create a pond of water, obliges him to 
obtain communication with that pond when 
the ice is three feet thick upon its surface. 
Living upon the bark of trees, he is obliged 
to provide a comparatively great bulk for 
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his winter's consumption; and he must 
secure it at the season when the bark is 
formed, and before it commences to dry; 
he must also store it up where it will not 
become frozen or dried up. He could not 
reasonably be expected to build a frost¬ 
proof house large enough to contain his 
family supply \ but if he did, it would wither, 
and lose its nutriment, therefore he pre¬ 
serves it in water. But the most remark¬ 
able evidence of his instinct, sagacity, or 
reason, is one which is not commonly men¬ 
tioned by naturalists. His pond we have 
seen must be deep, so that it will not 
freeze to the bottom, and so that he can 
communicate with his food and his dam, in 
case of any accident to the latter requiring 
repairs \ but how does he keep his food— 
which has been floated down to his pond 
—from floating, and thus becoming frozen 
in with the ice ? 

Now, in gnawing down a tree the top of 
the stump was left pointed like a crayon; 
the fallen tree has the same form, for the 
beaver cuts like a woodman, wide at the sur¬ 
face and meeting in an angle in the centre, 
with this distinction : the four-legged animal 
does his work more uniformly, cutting 
equally all round the log, while the two- 
legged one cuts only from two opposite 
sides. Thus every stick of provender cut 
by the animal is pointed at both ends, and 
when brought opposite his dwelling he 
thrusts the pointed ends into the mudbottom 
of his pond sufficiently firm to prevent their 
being floated out, at the same time placing 
them in a position in which the water has 
the least lift upon them; while he carefully 
apportions his different lengths of timber to 


the different depths of water in his pond, 
so that the upper point of none of them 
shall approach near enough to the surface 
to be caught by the winter ice. 

From what has been said, it will be 
readily seem that the maintenance of the 
dam is a matter of vital importance to the 
beaver. Some say that the pilot beaver 
sleeps with his tail in the water, in order to 
be warned of the first mishap to the dam ; 
but as there is no foundation for such a cool 
assertion, it may be set down as a very im¬ 
probable tale. The Indians avail thenv 
selves of this well-known solicitude to 
catch them; having broken the dam, the 
risk is immediately perceived by the lower¬ 
ing of the water in the hut, and the beaver 
sallying forth to repair the breach is slaugh¬ 
tered in file breaches. ^ 

As the supply of food in the vicinity of 
the dam becomes diminished, the beaver is 
obliged to go higher up the stream and more 
distant from "its banks to procure his winter 
stores, and this necessity gives rise to fresh 
displays of his lumbering and engineering 
resources. In consequence of the distance 
and the limited duration of the liigh-water 
period favourable to transport, the wood is 
collected into a sort of raft, which as lum¬ 
bermen assert, is manned by the beaver and 
steered by its tail, m the same manner as 
Norway rats are known to cross streams of 
water. When the raft grounds, forthwith a 
temporary dam is thrown across the stream 
below the jam, by which the waters are 
raised and the raft floated off and brought 
down to the dam, which is then suddenly 
torn away and the same raft thereby flushen 
over the adjoining shallows. 
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^ he Mosque of Cordova was 
built as a rival to the Caaba 
at Mecca, and the most 
liberal terms were offered to 
attract the best artificers of 
Syria and Spain. Abderah- 
man, its founder, thought that 
by opening an unequalled 
mosque, he would suitably in¬ 
augurate his reign, and found 
a dynasty. The general plan 
was drawn up by the king himself, and was 
so conceived that the mosque should 
resemble that of Ditfnaseu^in design, should 
exceed in size the huge proportions of the 
mosque of Bagdad, and excel all its 
splendours. It was destined to become a 
place of pilgrimage, a Western Mecca, and 
to be the greatest temple of Islamism, 
with the exception, however, of that which 
contains the body of the Prophet himself. 
Indeed, this very relic itself was taxed to 
contribute to the greatness of the new 
mosque, for a bone from Mahomet's arm, 
and one of the original copies of the Koran, 
were brought to Cordova. Even to this 
day it is belived among some of the lower 
classes that the Sultan pays a tribute to the 
King of Spain, so that no Christian mass 
or service may be held in that portion of 
the mosque especially dedicated to the 
Prophet, These fanatics consequently call 
this chapel the Zanmrr&n, which is a term 
of opprobrium, meaning "ass, jawbone, 
carrion/ 1 

The site nad been formerly occupied by a 
basilica, and the Moors did not attempt to 
destroy this structure till they were certain 
they could build something better. When 
they first entered Cordova, after the battle 
of Gtiadalete, in 7r i, they divided the 
basilica in two, allowing the Christians to 
retain one half, and converting the other 
into a mosque. In 7S6, Abderahman paid 
compensation to the Christians, and nulled 
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the building down to make room for his 
great work. This was carried forward with 
such energy that the gigantic structure was 
completed in twenty-one years. 

Approaching the mosque from the bridge, 
we found the walls of a somewhat un¬ 
pleasant yellow colour. At first some dis¬ 
appointment will be experienced; there is 
no grand view similar to that obtained of a 
Gothic cathedral rising in the centre of an 
elevated and open space. We approach, 
on the contrary, a comparatively low and 
dirty wall; and it is only by walking in its 
shade for a long time that the magnitude 
of the building gradually dawns upon us. 
We refuse to avail ourselves of the first side 
entrances. Soon a larger door than the 
rest offers itself, and this temptation can no 
longer be resisted. We pass under the 
horse-shoe porch, and find it is the side 
entrance of the Court of Oranges. Here 
are the historical trees, with their golden 
fruit still ripening in plenty amidst the 
leaves that look as if they were covered 
with a dark green enamel. This court is 
purely Oriental, though the bronze plating 
over the doors has both Gothic and Arabic 
inscriptions, which were restored at a com¬ 
paratively recent date. Tire court itself 
was built by Said Ben Ayud, in 937, and 
nineteen aisles of the mosque opened on 
to the court, thus giving the freest ingress 
to the air after it had been cooled under 
the shade of the orange trees and by pass¬ 
ing over the fountains. 

The impression on entering is very 
difficult to define, and is altogether novel. 
We look up in vain for the lofty and grace¬ 
fully-arched nave of the Gothic cathedral, 
and we miss the huge, ponderous dome of 
the Roman architecture. But what a forest 
of marble columns surrounds us, forming 
endless avenues from whatever point we 
may look ! If the Gothic cathedral reminds 
us of lofty trees with branches high in the 
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air, tapering towards each other, forming | 
a great avenue with two smaller avenues 
on either side; the mosque also recalls a 
forest, but it is a maze of short, stumpy, 
hardy trees, which combine, not to 
make one great avenue, but hundreds of 
smaller roads leading through a real forest 
of trunks. Out of the 1,200 monolithic 
columns which formerly existed within the 
mosque, 1,096 still remain ; it is, therefore, 
no exaggeration to say that the columns 
equal in number the trees of a forest. 
This Arabian style of architecture may, con¬ 
sequently, claim the honour of deriving 
its inspirations from nature with as much 
reason as the Gothic school. The com¬ 
parison with the forest holds good in the 
one case as in the other, but the interpre¬ 
tation of the same idea is widely different. 
At Cordova the columns are so placed 
as to make nineteen transepts and thirty- 
six naves 1 Each nave and transept is 
formed between rows of superimposed 
arches, some of which cross and combine 
with one another, and from whatever point 
we may stand avenues stretch out just as 
the spokes of a wheel travel away from the 
axletree. These columns, each hewn out 
of solid marble, are barely more than 10 ft. 
or 12 ft. to the capitals; they are full of 
force and elegance, and in style seem to be 
an Arabian adaptation of the Corinthian 
idea. The materials with which they are 
composed are also remarkable. The jasper, 
the porphyry, the green and violet breccia, 
may here be admired, and the archaeologist 
will probably recognise some among them 
as most ancient. The fact that this spot 
has been consecrated to no fewer than 
three religions, and that the stones which 
constitute the actual building have been 
raised by Pagans, by Mahommedans, and 
by Christians, adds in no small degree to 
the interest of the surroundings. The 
stones that recall so many religions also 
remind us of different countries. One 
hundred and fifteen columns are said to 
have been imported from Mimes and Nar- 
bonne in France; sixty came from Seville 
and Tarragona, in Spain; while 140 were 


presented by Leo, Emperor of Constan¬ 
tinople. The remainder were, for the most 
part, taken from the temples at Carthage 
and other towns of Africa. Under such 
circumstances, it Is not surprising if they do 
not match ; but this irregularity renders, in 
any case, a comparison with the trunks of 
trees all the more appropriate. In several 
cases the shafts are so long that the column 
had to be sunk some feet below the floor, 
while others are so short that it has been 
necessary to add capitals of disproportion¬ 
ate size. The roof upheld by these pillars 
was originally flat, and is now only about 
35 ft. high, while the width of the interior 
makes it look even lower. 

The lowness of the building, the scarcity 
of windows, the dark rich colour of stained 
glass, thfc. contrast with the glare of the 
Spanish sky outside, all help to produce an 
impression of great darkness when the 
visitor first enters the mosque. This was 
not so, however, in the origin. The natura 1 
darkness of the building only added to the 
light of the Soo silver lamps, filled with 
aromatic oils, which illuminated the long 
aisles, reflected on the sparkling jasper, and 
the porphyry. The gilt stars in the ceiling 
shone by the side of the crystal mosaics, 
and verses of the Koran blended with 
flowers and arabesques. The soft light of 
the lamps enhanced a hundred-fold this 
style of decoration, and gave to the whole 
a rich, mysterious aspect, admirably adapted 
to the solemn rites Inherent to the worship 
of Mahomet. 

But all this splendour remains only on 
record. The silver lamps have all disap¬ 
peared ; the Christians have recaptured the 
bells of St. Jago de Com postella, which the 
Moors had won in battle ; and, turned up¬ 
side down, had suspended them with silver 
chains, so that they might serve as lamps 
to illuminate the Temple of Allah. The 
wooden flat roof which Abderahman had 
built of cedar and larch has been replaced 
by arches and half cupolas, and all the 
magnificent decoration of the old ceiling 
has disappeared. The floor has been 
bricked over, so that a part of the pillars i? 
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concealed, and the original fault of lowness 
in structure is intensified. These are, how¬ 
ever, comparatively slight acts of profanation 
when compared to the deed of barbarism 
committed by the Bishop Alonso Manrique, 
in 1523. Since the year 123S the mosque 
had been converted into a Christian church, 
dedicated to Sta, Maria; but no one had 
thought of pulling a part of the building 
down and constructing in the middle of this 
triumph of Arabic architecture a ponderous 
Roman Catholic Church* There it stands, 
however, right in the centre of the mosque, 
like a huge wart,—a troublesome parasite, 
disfiguring the Arabian edifice. To the 
credit of Spain it must be recorded that 
the greatest of Spanish kings fully appreci¬ 
ated the folly that had been committed; 
and, to the honour of Qjrdova/it should 
also be stated that the ayuniamknto did 
all in their power to prevent this desecra¬ 
tion. It was the bishop who proposed the 
change, the chapter who supported him, 
and the local government, or ayuniamienio , 
who resisted tooth and nail. Unfortunately 
the king, wlio knew nothing about the 


locality and the splendour of the mosque, 
sided with the bishop, and gave his consent. 
When, however, in later years, he visited 
Cordova, and saw what mischief had been 
wrought, he turned sharply round upon the 
bishop and chapter, and, reproving them, 
exclaimed,You have built here what 
yon, or any one, might have built anywhere; 
but you have destroyed what was unique 
in the world 1 n 

A few steps fortunately sufficed to take 
us away from this monstrous anomaly. We 
were once more surrounded by the Moorish 
columns, and finally reached the Mihrah , 
or sanctuary. No words can express the 
beauty of the arabesques, and we felt almost 
inclined to breathe a prayer to the memory 
of Alonso el Sabio, who, in 1275, had the 
wisdom and liberality to sanction the em¬ 
ployment of two Moorish masons and two 
Moorish carpenters to keep the cathedral 
in repair, and decided that they should be 
allowed to live at Cordova free from ah 
taxes. This accounts for the excellent pre¬ 
servation of at least some of the Moorish 
remains. 



he general features of the 
sand deserts of Northern 
Africa have often been de¬ 
scribed, but never perhaps 
with more vividly realistic 
power than in a noble pas¬ 
sage by the talented author of 
H Eotlien, tl from which the 
following is quoted : —* 

" As long as you are jour¬ 
neying in the interior of the 
desert, you have no particular 
point to make for your resting-place. The 
endless sands yield nothing but small, 
stunted shrubs; even these fail after the 
first two or three days, and from that time 
you travel over broad plains. You pass 
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over newly-reared hills—you pass through 
valleys dug out by the last week's storm, 
and the hills and the valleys are sand, sand, 
sand, still sand, and only sand, and sand 
and sand again. The earth is so sandy 
that your eyes turn towards heaven, I mean 
in the sense of sky; you look to the sun, for 
he is your taskmaster, and by him you know 
the measure of the work that remains for 
you to do. He comes when you strike 
your tent in the early morning; and then 
for the first hour of the day as you move 
forward on your camel, he stands at your 
near side and makes you know that the 
whole day's toil is before yon; then for 
awhile—and for a long while—you see him 
no more, for you are veiled and shrouded, 
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and dare not look upon the greatness of his 
glory; but you know where he strides over¬ 
head, by the touch of his flaming sword* 
No words are spoken, but your Arabs moan* 
your camels sigh, your skin glows, your 
shoulders a die, and lor sights you see the 
pattern and the web of the silk that veils 
your eyes, and the glare of the outer light. 
Time labours on; your skin glows, your 
shoulders ache, your Arabs moan, your 
camels sigh, and you see the same pattern 
in the silk, and the same glare of light be¬ 
yond ; but conquering time marches on, and 
by-and-by the descending sun has com¬ 
passed the heaven, and now softly touches 
your right arm, and throws your lank shadow 
over the sand right along on the way for 
Persia. Then again you look upon his 
face, for his power is all veiled in his beauty, 
and the redness of flames has become the 
redness of roses ; the fair wavy cloud that 
fled in the morning now comes to his rights 
once more—conies blushing, yet still comes 
on—comes burning with blushes, yet conies 
and clings to his side. Then begins your 
season of rest. The world about you is all 
your own ; and there, where you will, you 
pitch your solitary tent; there is no living 
thing to dispute your choice. When at last 
the spot had been fixed upon, and we came 
to a halt, one of the Arabs would touch the 
chest of my camel, and utter at the same 
time a peculiar gurgling sound. The beast 
instantly understood and obeyed the sign, 
and slowly sunk under me till she brought 
her body to a level with the ground; then 
gladly enough I alighted. The rest of the 
camels were unloaded and turned loose to 
browse upon the shrubs of the desert, where 
shrubs there were, or where these failed, 
to wait for the small quantity of food that 
was allowed them out of our stores. 

My servants, helped by the Arabs, busied 
themselves in pitching the tent and kind¬ 
ling the fire. Whilst this was doing, I used 
to walk away towards the east, confiding in 
the print of my foot as a guide for my 
return. Apart from the cheering voices of 
my attendants, I could better know and 
feel the loneliness of the desert. The in¬ 


fluence of such scenes, however, was not of 
a softening kind, but filled me rather with 
a sort of childish exultation in the self- 
sufficiency which enabled me to stand thus 
alone in the wideness of Asia—a short-lived 
pride, for wherever man wanders, he still 
remains tethered by the chain that links 
him to his kind; and so when the night 
dosed around me, I began to return—to 
return, as it were, to my own gate. Reach¬ 
ing at last some high ground, I could see, 
and see with delight, the fire of our small 
encampment; and when at last I regained 
the spot, it seemed a very home that had 
sprung up for me in the midst of these 
solitudes. My Arabs were busy with their 
bread—Mysseri rattling teacups—the little 
kettle, with her odd, old-maidish look, sat 
humming away ^old so^gs about England, 
and two or three yards from the fire my 
tent stood prim and tight with open portal 
and welcoming look—a look like * the own 
arm-chair * of our lyrist's f Sweet Lady 
Anne. 1 

Sometimes, in the earlier part of my 
journey, the night breeze blew coldly ; when 
that happened, the dry sand was heaped 
up outside round the skirts of the tent, and 
so the wind, that everywhere else could 
sweep as he listed along those dreary plains, 
was forced to turn aside in his course, and 
make way, as he ought, for the English* 
man, 

When the cold sullen morning dawned, 
and my people began to load the camels, i 
always felt loth to give back to the waste 
this little spot of ground that had glowed 
for a while with the cheerfulness of a human 
dwelling. One by one the cloaks, the 
saddles, the luggage, the hundred things 
that strewed the ground and made it look 
so familiar—all these were taken away and 
laid upon the camels. A speck in the broad 
tracts of Asia remained still impressed with 
the mark of patent portmanteaus and the 
heels of London boots; the embers of the 
fire lay black and cold upon the sand, and 
these were the signs we left. 

To servants, as I suppose to any other 
I Europeans not much accustomed to amuse 
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themselves by fancy or memory, it often 
happens that after a few days" journeying 
the loneliness of the desert will become fright¬ 
fully oppressive. Upon my poor fellows the 
access of melancholy came heavy, and all 
at once, as a blow from above ; they bent 
their necks and bore it as best they could \ 
but their joy was great on the fifth day, 
when we came to an oasis called Gatich, 
for here we found encamped a caravan 
(that is, an assemblage of travellers) from 
Cairo. The Orientals living in cities never 
pass the desert except in this way. Many 
will wait for weeks, and even for months, 
until a sufficient number of persons can be 
found ready to undertake the journey at 
the same time—until the flock of sheep is 
big enough to fancy itself a match for 
wolves. 

About this part of my journey I saw the 
likeness of a fresh-water lake ; I saw, as it 
seemed, a broad sheet of calm water stretch¬ 
ing far and fair towards the south— stretch¬ 
ing deep into winding creeks, and hemmed 
in by jutting promontories, and shelving 
smooth off towards the shallow side; on its 
bosom the reflected fire of the sun lay 
playing, and seeming to float as though 
upon deep still waters. 

Though I knew of the cheat, it was not 
till the spongy foot of my camel had almost 
trodden in the seeming lake that I could 
undeceive my eyes, for the shore line was 
quite true and natural. I soon saw the 
cause of the phantasm. A sheet of water 
heavily impregnated with salts had gathered 
together in a vast hollow between the sand 
hills, and when dried up by evaporation 
had left a white saline deposit; this exactly 
marked the space which t!>e waters had 
covered, and so traced out a good shore 
line. The minute crystals of the salt, by 
their way of sparkling in the sun, were made 
to seem like the dazzled face of a lake that 
is calm and smooth. 

The pace of the camel is irksome; it 
makes your shoulders and loins ache, from 
the peculiar way in which you are obliged 
to suit yourself to the movements of the 
beast; but one soon, of course, becomes 


inured to the work ; and after my fust two 
days, this way of travelling became so 
familiar to me, that (poor sleeper as 1 am) 
I now and then slumbered for some moments 
together on the back of my camel. On the 
fifth day of my journey, the air above lay 
dead, and all the whole earth that I could 
reach with my utmost sight and keenest 
listening was still and lifeless, as some dis¬ 
peopled and forgotten world that rolls round 
and round in the heavens through wasted 
floods of light The sun, growing fiercer 
and fiercer, shone down more mightily now 
than ever he shone on me before, and as I 
drooped my head under his fire, and dosed 
my eyes against the glare that surrounded 
me, I slowly fell asleep—for how many 
minutes or moments I cannot tell—but after 
awhile I was gently awakened by a peal of 
church bells—my native bells—the innocent 
bells of Morlen, that never before sent forth 
their music beyond the Blaygon hills. My 
first idea was naturally that I still remained 
fast under the power of a dream. I roused 
myself and drew aside the silk that covered 
my eyes, and plunged my bare face into 
the light. Then, at least, I was well enough 
awakened, but still those old Morlen bells 
rang on, not ringing for joy, but properly, 
prosily, steadily, merrily ringing for church. 
After awhile the sound died away slowly. 
It happened that neither I nor any of my 
party had a watch by which to measure the 
exact time of its lasting, but it seemed to 
me that about ten minutes had passed before 
the bells ceased. I attributed the effect to 
the great heat of the sun, the perfect dryness 
of the clear air through which I moved, and 
the deep stillness of all around me. It 
seemed to me that these causes, by occasion¬ 
ing a great tension and consequent suscep¬ 
tibility of the hearing organs, had rendered 
them liable to tingle under the passing touch 
of some mere memory that must have swept 
across my brain in a moment of sleep. 
Since my return to England it has been 
told me that like sounds have been heard 
at sea, and that the sailor becalmed under 
a vertical sun in the midst of the wide 
ocean has listened in trembling wonder 
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to the chime of his own village bells* 
After the fifth day of my journey I no 
longer travelled over shifting hills, but came 
upon a dead level,—a dead level bed of 
sand, quite hard and studded with small 
shifting pebbles. 

The heat grew fierce ; there was no valley, 
no hollow, no hill, no mound, no shadow of 
hill nor of mound by which I could mark 
the way I was making* Hour by hour I 
advanced and saw no change, X was still 
the very centre of a round horizon ; hour 
by hour I advanced, and still there was the 
same, and the same, and the same—the 
same circle of flaming sky, the same circle 
of sand ; still glaring with light and fire. 
Over all the heaven above, over all the 
earth beneath, there was no visible power 
that could baulk th°, fierce will oPthe sun : 

* He rejoiced as a strong man to run a race ; 
his going forth was from the end of the 
heaven, and his circuit unto the ends of it, 
and there was nothing hid from the heat 
there of. 1 From pole to pole, and from the 
oast to the west, he brandished his fiery 
sceptre as though he had usurped all 
heaven and earth. As he bid the soft 
Persian in ancient times, so now—and 
fiercely too—he bid me bow down and 
worship him ; so now in his pride he seemed 
to command me and say, c Thou shalt have 
none other gods but me. 1 I -was all alone 
before him* There were these two pitted 


together, and face to face’-the mighty sun 
for one, and for the other this poor, pale, 
solitary self of mine that I always carry 
about with me* 

But on the eighth day, and before I had 
yet turned away from Jehovah for the glit¬ 
tering god of the Persians, there appeared 
a dark line upon the edge of the forward 
horizon ; and soon the line deepened into 
a delicate fringe that sparkled here and there 
as though it were sown with diamonds* 
There, then, before me were the gardens 
and the minarets of Egypt and the mighty 
works of the Nile, and X had lived to see 
them ! 

When evening came, I was still within 
the confines of the desert, and my tent was 
pitched as usual; but one of my Arabs 
stalked away rapidly towards the west, 
without telling me the errand on which he 
was bent After awhile he returned; lie 
had toiled on a graceful service; he had 
travelled all the way on to the border of tire 
living world, and brought me back for a 
token an ear of rice—full, fresh, and green. 
The next day I entered upon Egypt, and 
floated along (for the delight wa> as great 
as the delight of bathing) through green 
wavy fields of rice, and pastures fresh and 
plentiful, and dived into the cool verdure 
of groves and gardens, and quenched my 
hot eyes in shade, as though in a bed of 
deep waters.” 


PICTURE^ OF 



, IR5T Picture. — The adventu¬ 
rous reamer in North America 
who longs for a sight of real 
Indian life unspoiled by reser¬ 
vations, where his Cooper-born 
ideals can now come the nearest to 
reality, should ascend the Missouri 
River to the mouth of Poplar Creek and 
then take a direct line north to the Canadian 
border and the camp of the renowned 
Sitting Bulk He will be tempted to stop 
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in Bismarck, and invest in a fringed deer¬ 
skin hunting-shirt or blouse, and a deerskin 
case for his gun, undeniable comforts in 
camp life, however discordant with civilized 

tastes. 

Supposing him to make the journey in 
safety without any little unpleasantness 
occurring between him and Sluing Bulbs 
scouting parties, and to be not inhospitably 
received by that chieftain, then all his dreams 
of fine physique, strongly marked physiog- 
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nomy, lordly independence, and untram¬ 
melled freedom would be realized. One 
possessed of an enthusiasm for barbarism, 
might even overlook the prevailing squalor, 
filth, and degradation inseparable from 
savage heathenism. These he would surely 
find—but not poverty. There is plenty of 
meat, and game waiting to be made into 
meat, and a good supply of arms and 
ammunition obtained from—well, that is a 
question. Perhaps the Red River half- 
breeds are in part responsible for that of 
which the Indian Bureau is most unjustly 
accused. All things combine to make it a 
temporary Indian paradise. 


It is easy to imagine the scene. Teepees 
are scattered in groups over the country. 
Women are everywhere busy: some stooping 
under loads of firewood ; others struggling 
to bring in the carcase of an animal recently 
slain by their doughty but unchivalrous 
knights; others serving as butchers in cut¬ 
ting up meat and finding it difficult to decide 
what part is fit only for dogs, and others in 
curing meat for future use, or in cooking it 
for the hungry spouse, who has spent his time 
since the last meal—in waiting for this one. 
Many are rubbing and scraping hides into 
soft, elegant robes, and a few are indulging 
in the luxury of fancy work, embroidering 



robes and blankets with beads and gaily- 
coloured porcupine quills, and embroidering 
moccasins not only with those materials, 
but also with narrow ribbon appliqudd in 
fanciful scallops and points. The accuracy 
and precision of their work would do credit 
to any white needlewoman, and the infinite 
number of invisible stitches would have 
delighted the hearts of our anti-sewing- 
machine grandmothers. 

In one teepee, adorned with scalps and 
other sickening trophies of war, a group of 
young braves are sitting around a robe 
spread on the ground, absorbed in the moc¬ 
casin game, wildly staking their all—from 


trinkets to pony, gun, and blanket—on the 
chance that they shall rightly guess under 
which of the three moccasins the other 
side has placed the bullet It is a sort of 
“button button" with stakes, accompanied 
by a strange, monotonous, indescribable 
tune or humming of only four or five notes, 
which, mingled with the discordant sounds 
of a drum shaken and beaten by the hands 
like a tambourine, can be heard for a mile. 
Other young warriors are making feather 
head-dresses, or elaborately ornamenting 
with carving and paint their fiat wooden 
pipe-stems, two or three inches broad; or 
cutting out the famous “red pipestone of 
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the quarry ,J into highly polished pipe-bowls, 
in shapes painfully suggestive of a toma¬ 
hawk, Others peel from branches of red 
willow the thin outer bark, and scrape the 
inner bark into curling shavings which they 
hold over a low fire till dry and brittle. 
With their tobacco-pouches tilled with this 
coarse sawdust and a piece of dry “ navy 
plug/* to be mixed in small doses with each 
pipeful, comfort is assured for many days. 
Old chiefs and councillors gravely lounging 
and smoking discuss the prospects of a 
future campaign with Her Majesty's next- 
door neighbours and their quondam country- 
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men, and congratulate themselves on the 
accession to their numbers of some 
Cheyenne recruits from the Indian Terri¬ 
tory, 

Leaning against the trees are small oval- 
shaped boards, or pieces of stiff, untanned 
leather. To each of these a strip of hide 
is fastened by one edge, like the top of a 
slipper to its sole, and the other edge is 
drawn up by a gathering string around the 
neck of an Indian baby, who takes kindly 
to this chrysalis state, and whose black 
eyes blink placidly on the ubiquitous dogs. 
Other infants enjoy a more elevated out¬ 



look from the backs of their mothers, to 
which they seem to cling by instinct, being 
kept in place only by the mother’s shawl or 
blanket wrapped around both, and held in 
front in a mysteriously safe manner. In 
colder weather the shawls will completely 
cover the little heads, and only a queer 
hump on the mother’s back will suggest 
that a ba by is snugly smothering beneath. 

The whole scene is one of barbarous, 
degraded heathenism, such as Stanley might 
expect to find in the jungles along the 
Lualaba, 

Second Picture;—O n the banks of the 


Missouri, 375 miles above Bismarck, is c* 
group of rough log buildings, forming three 
sides of a square. Behind frowning preci¬ 
pitous bluffs 150 feet high, and on die 
narrow strip of low land between the bluffs 
and the river, these buildings seem to crouch 
low, in fear of the restless flood, whose 
every motion narrows the space allotted 
them to occupy. This is Fort Peck, a 
high-sounding name applied many years 
ago to a small Indian trading-post, consisting 
of a store, messhouse, stables, and corral. 
Easy of access for Indians from the north, 
and with a good landing for steamboats 

s 
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from below, it was undoubtedly well located 
for that purpose; but why this cramped, 
barren* desolate spot, with no farming 
lands in a radius of ten miles, should have 
been selected in 1S72 as the site for an 
Indian agency, will never be understood* 
Possibly the advantage of having one 
Indian location out of reach of white 
cupidity was held to overweigh all other 
considerations ! 

However, buildings were erected at con¬ 
siderable expense, the agency on Milk 
River, 140 miles to the north-west, was 
abandoned, and several thousand Sioux of 
various bands, from the docile and friendly 
Assinnihoines and San tees to lawless and 
haughty Yanctonnais and Unkpapas, re¬ 
ported at Fort Peck Agency whenever 
game was scarce, or the desire to trade or 
10 talk seized them, or word was sent out 
that the much prized annuity goods were 
ready for distribution* By the end of the 
second year the idea of farming had 
struggled into existence in the minds of a 
few of these poor savages, and the agent 
was obliged to go fifty miles below, to the 
fertile shores of Wolf creek, and there 
break the field of ground which should be 
the training-school for his apprentices in 
civilization. The unsuitability of Fort Peck 
became every day more apparent, and 
finally the river, whose steady encroachments 
had been disregarded, as if to take the 
matter into its own hands, flooded the 
buildings to the depth of eight feet. 

Now upon Poplar river, not far from 
Wolf Point, stand the new buildings ot 
Fort Peck Agency* Surrounding it are a 
thousand acres of good farming land—the 
slate upon which are to be worked out the 
first four rules of civilization—industry, 
providence, individual ownership, and a 
permanent home. The painted, blanketed, 
indolent, full-fed Indians who gather in that 
vicinity, and after five years of government 
“care 11 are still barbarians, will undoubtedly 
be pointed to as discouraging illustrations 
of the theory that a Sioux cannot be 
civilized, and the fact that this is their first 
chance will be overlooked. But the Indians 


can scarcely be blamed that years of nothing 
but rations and annuity goods should have 
brought forth no other fruits than the 
bringing of these bands within reach of the 
government, and disinclining them to war* 
Now the farmer, carpenter, school-teacher, 
and missionary have their chance. Long 
Fox leads the line with a crop of corn 
and potatoes raised by his own labour, 
and points with pride to piles of steamboat 
wood chopped by himself, and to his log- 
house, whose title-deed is written in the 
hard, callous place which unaccustomed 
work has made in his hands. Others 
propose to follow his example* The 
leaven is there, and will work* The 
rapidity, however, with which the whole 
mass will become leavened, will, other 
things being ^ual, ha in inverse ratio to 
the accessibility and abundance of buffalo* 
Third Picture.— On the boundary line 
between Dakota and Minnesota is a tri¬ 
angular tract ri reserved 11 for 1,500 Sisseton 
and Wahpeton Sioux. Nature's prairie has 
been transformed by Nature's children into 
waving wheat-fields and fruitful gardens. 
Among them are scattered 275 small log or 
frame dwellings. Knock at the door, and 
you will be ushered in by a man of reddish 
complexion, clad in the ordinary dress of 
the Western farmer, who will offer you a 
chair, and if it is mealtime, will put an 
extra plate on the table, and cordially invite 
you to share his hospitality. After the meal 
he will show you his cattle, pigs, and 
chickens, and if he happens to be one of 
the several well-to-do farmers of the reser¬ 
vation, his wagon, plough, and other imple¬ 
ments, especially his $200 threshing-ma¬ 
chine, purchased with his surplus wheat 
Then, as you walk over his allotment and 
see the fruits of his manly toil, your preju¬ 
dice w ill break out in the remark, “ But you 
must be an exception in the tribe.” 

“ Oh, no,” will be the reply. w Of course, 
there are both shiftless and industrious 
people with us as with the whites; but 
nearly every family has a house and allot¬ 
ment, and ever) 7 man works* That Is the 
fashion now* We have 12,000 acres under 
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cultivation, and have raised this year an 
average of six bushels of wheat, two of 
corn, two of potatoes, and one of turnips to 
every man, woman, and child on the reser¬ 
vation, and other vegetables besides, and 
we have put up for our stock 2,500 tons of 
hay. If grasshoppers had not done the 
harvesting for four years, we might be able 
now to get along without any government 
rations. As it is, we receive only half 
rations. Only give us patents for our lands, 
so that we may be sure of them, and 
Washington will not hear us asking for pork 
and flour very much longer. Half of us 
can read. We have six churches, and this 
year we raised among ourselves $500 for 
church-building and S300 for benevolent 
work. Over in that direction, outside the 
reservation, at a placb called Brown Earth, 
there is a settlement of Sioux from this 
reservation who, tired of waiting for patents, 
have taken homesteads and become citizens. 
They are just finishing a church built by 
themselves, with only a little outside help, 
and they are working very hard indeed to 
be independent” 

“ How long,” you ask, “ has it taken to 
do all this ? " 

“Well, sir,” he answers, “it Is only 
eleven years since we made the treaty with 
the government in which this reservation 
was set apart for us. We were that part of 


the Minnesota Sioux who remained friendly 
to the whites In the massacre of 1862, and 
some of 11s served as scouts for Gen, Sully. 
A few of the Sissetons had made quite a 
little start in Minnesota under the influence 
of the missionaries Biggs and Williamson. 
But we lost everything at that time, and for 
five years we had no homes or help. Our 
annuities were stopped just the same as 
if we had been hostile. We were pretty 
badly treated and got pretty well dis¬ 
couraged, and in 1S67 began all over again. 
It is only ten years since I had my hair 
cut,” 

“ What do you mean by that ? ” you 
ask ( 

“Oh,” is the reply, “you don't under¬ 
stand what it means to an Indian to lose 
his long hair. It is one of the last things 
he will give up. Those shears sever all 
the ties which bind him to his former life, 
IVe known many an Indian to be offered 
good suit of clothes by an agent if he 
would have his hair cut, but he wouldn't 
take the offer. But you won't see many 
men with braids here now. We are getting 
along. I tell you, sir, Indians will civilize 
if they only have a fair chance. But it 
isn't a fair chance if we can't get patents 
for our lands. You white men wouldn't 
work land that you couldn't call your own. 
We have to ; but it isn't fair l n 


THE QREEK EASTER AT JERU^AREjM. 


he Church of the Holy Sepul¬ 
chre must be regarded as not 
merely the centre of the wor¬ 
ship of Christendom ; It is also 
in an especial manner the 
Cathedral Church of Palestine and 
'S'J of the East; and in it the local 
religion, which attaches to all the Holy 
Places, readies its 1 ugliest pitch, and, as 
is natural, receives its colour from the 
Eastern and barbarous nations, who neces¬ 


sarily contribute the chief elements to 
what may be called its natural congre¬ 
gation. 

A description of the Greek Easter, will 
sum up the general impressions of the 
whole building, in whose history it forms 
so remarkable a feature. The time is the 
morning of Easter Eve, which, by a strange 
anticipation, here, as in Spain, eclipses 
Easter Sunday. The place is the great 
Botuqda of the nave; the model of ail Uip 
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circular churches of Europe, especially that 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. Above is the great 
dome with its rents and patches waiting to 
be repaired, and the sky seen through the 
opening in the centre, which here, as in the 
Pantheon, admits the light and air of day. 
Immediately beneath are the galleries, in 
one of which on the northern side—that of 
the Latin convent—are assembled the Frank 
spectators. Below is the Chapel of the 
Sepulchre—a shapeless edifice of brown 
marble ; on its shabby roof a meagre cupola, 
tawdry vases with tawdry flowers, and a 
forest of slender tapers ; while a blue curtain 
is drawn across its top to intercept the rain 
admitted through the dome. It is divided 
into two chapels—that on the west contain¬ 
ing the Sepulchre, that on the east contain¬ 
ing “the Stone of the Angel/ 1 Of these, 
the eastern chapel is occupied by the Greeks 
and Armenians, On its north side is a round 
hole from which the holy fire is to issue 
tor the Greeks, A corresponding aper¬ 
ture is on the south side for the Armenians* 
At the western extremity of the Sepulchre, 
but attached to it from the outside, is the 
little wooden chapel, the only part of the 
church allotted to the poor Copts; and 
farther west, but parted from the Sepulchre 
itself, is the still poorer chapel of the still 
poorer Syrians, happy in their poverty how¬ 
ever for this, that it has probably been the 
means of saving from marble and decoration 
the so-called tombs of Joseph and Nicode- 
mus, which lie in the precincts, and on which 
rests the chief evidence of the genuineness 
of the whole site* 

The Chapel of the Sepulchre rises from 
a dense mass of pilgrims, who sit or stand 
wedged round it; while round them, and 
between another equally dense mass which 
goes round the walls of the church itself, a 
lane is formed by two lines, or rather two 
circles of Turkish soldiers stationed to keep 
order* For the spectacle which is about to 
take place nothing can be better suited than 
the form of the Rotunda, giving galleries 
above for the spectators, and an open space 
below for the pilgrims and their festival 
For the first two hours everything is tran¬ 


quil. Nothing indicates what is comingy 
except that the two or three pilgrims who 
have got close to the aperture keep their 
hands fixed in it with a clench never re¬ 
laxed. It is about noon that this circular 
lane is suddenly broken through by a tangled 
group rushing violently round till they are 
caught by one of the Turkish soldiers* It 
seems to be the belief of the Arab Greeks 
that unless they run round the Sepulchre a 
certain number of times the fire will not 
come* Possibly, also, there is some strange 
reminiscence of the funeral games and races 
round the tomb of an ancient chief* Accord¬ 
ingly, the night before, and from this time 
forward for two hours, a succession of gam¬ 
bols takes place, which an Englishman can 
only compare to a mixture of prisoner’s 
base, football," and 'leapfrog, round and 
round the Holy Sepulchre* First, he sees* 
these tangled masses of twenty, thirty, fifty 
men, starting in a run, catching hold of 
each other, lifting one of themselves on- 
their shoulders, sometimes on their heads, 
and rushing on with him till he leaps oft/ 
and some one else succeeds; some of them 
dressed in sheepskins, some almost naked ;* 
one usually preceding the rest as a fugle¬ 
man, clapping his hands, to which they 
respond in like manner, adding also wild 
howls, of which the chief burden is, “ This 
is the tomb of Jesus Christ—God save the 
Sultan—Jesus Christ has redeemed us. ,J 
What begins in the lesser groups soon 
grows in magnitude and extent, till at last 
the whole of the circle between the troops 
is continuously occupied by a race, a whirl, 
a torrent of these wild figures, like the 
Witches’ Sabbath in “Faust," wheeling 
round the Sepulchre* Gradually the frenzy 
subsides or is checked; the course is cleared, 
and out of the Greek Church on the east of 
the Rotunda, a long procession with em¬ 
broidered banners, supplying in their ritual 
the want of images, begins to defile round 
the Sepulchre* 

From this moment the excitement, which 
has before been confined to the runners- 
and dancers, becomes universal* Hedged 
in by the soldiers, the two huge masses of 
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pilgrims still remain in their places, all join¬ 
ing, however, in a wild succession of yells, 
through which are caught from time to time 
strangely, almost affectingly, mingled with 
the chants of the procession—the solemn 
chants of the Church of Basil and Chryso¬ 
stom, mingled with the yells of savages. 
Thrice the procession paces round; at the 
third time the two lines of Turkish soldiers 
join and fall in behind. One great mo vement 
sways the multitude from side to side. The 
crisis of the day is now approaching. The 
presence of the Turks is believed to prevent 
the descent of the fire, and at this point 
it is that they are driven, or consent to be 
driven out of the church. In a moment 
the confusion, as of a battle and a victory, 
pervades the church. In every direction the 
raging mob bursts in upon the troops, who 
pour out of the church at the south-east 
corner—the procession is broken through, 
the banners stagger and waver. They stag- 
ger, and waver, and fall, amid the flight of 
priests, bishops, and standard-bearers, hither 
and thither before the tremendous rush. In 
one small but compact band the Bishop of 
Petra (who is on this occasion the Bishop 
of 4i the Fire,” the representative of the 
Patriarch) is hurried to the Chape of the 
Sepulchre, and the door is closed behind 
him* The whole church is now one heav¬ 
ing sea of heads, resounding with an uproar 
which can be compared to nothing less than 
that of the Guildhall of London at a nomina¬ 
tion for the City. One vacant space alone 
is left ; a narrow lane from the aperture on 
the north side of the chapel to the wall of 
the church. By the aperture itself stands a 
priest to catch the fire ; on each side of the 
lane, so far as the eye can reach, hundreds of 
bare arms are stretched out like the branches 
of a leafless forest—like the branches of a 
forest quivering in some violent tempest. 

Silent—awfully silent—in the midst of 
this frantic uproar, stands the Chapel 
of the Holy Sepulchre. If any one 
could at such a moment be convinced 
of its genuineness, or could expect a 
display of miraculous power, assuredly it 
would be that its very stones would cry out 


against the wild fanaticism without, and 
wretched fraud within, by which it is at 
that hour desecrated, At last the moment 
comes. A bright flame as of burning wood 
appears inside the hole —the light, as every 
educated Greek knows and acknowledges* 
kindled by the bishop within—the light, as 
every pilgrim believes, of the descent of 
God Himself upon the Holy Tomb. Any 
distinct feature or incident is lost in the 
universal whirl of excitement which en¬ 
velops the church, as .slowly, gradually, the 
fire spreads from hand to hand, from taper 
to taper, through the vast multitude—till 
at last the whole edifice from gallery to 
gallery, and through the area below, is one 
wide blaze of thousands of burning candles. 
It is now that, according to some accounts, 
the Bishop op Patriarch is carried out of 
the chapel in triumph, on the shoulders of 
the people, in a fainting state, “to give the 
impression that he is overcome by the glory 
of the Almighty, from whose immediate 
presence he is believed to come.” It is 
now that a mounted horseman, stationed 
at the gates of the church, gallops off with 
a lighted taper to communicate the sacred 
fire to the lamps of the Greek church in the 
convent at Bethlehem. It is now that the 
great rush to escape from the rolling smoke 
and suffocating heat* and to carry the lighted 
tapers into the streets and houses of Jeru¬ 
salem, through the one entrance to the 
church, leads at times to the violent pres* 
sure which in 1834 cost the lives of hundreds. 
For a short time the pilgrims run to and 
fro—rubbing their faces and breasts against 
the fire to attest its supposed harmlessncss. 
But the wild enthusiasm terminates from 
the moment that the fire is communicated; 
and perhaps not the least extraordinary 
part of the spectacle is the rapid and total 
subsidence of a frenzy so intense—the con¬ 
trast of the furious agitation of the morning, 
with the profound repose of the evening; 
when the church is once again filled—every 
part, except the one chapel of the La Lin 
Church, filled and overlaid by one mass of 
pilgrims, wrapped in deep sleep and waiting 
for die midnight service ,—Lfmn Stanley. 
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HOOKIjlQ AN ALLIQATOR. 


N Water ton's "Wan¬ 
derings,” that emi- 
nentnaturalist gives- 
a stirring account 
, of his capture of a 
live cayman* His 
object was to ol> 
tain a specimen uninjured, for 
scientific purposes, and his diffi¬ 
culties were much increased by 
the abject terror which Jus In¬ 
dian assistants entertained of 
the ferocious creature. Taking counsel, 
however, of an old hunter, he finally suc¬ 
ceeded in his enterprise, as is now de¬ 
scribed 1 > 

u The Indian had made his instrument 
to take the cayman. It was very simple. 
There were four pieces of tough, hard wood, 
a foot long, and about as thick as your 
little finger, and barbed at both ends ; they 
were tied round the end of the rope in 
such a manner, that if you conceive the 
rope to be an arrow, these four sticks would 
form the arrow-head; so that one end of 
the four united sticks answered to the point 
of the arrow-head, while the other end of 
the sticks expanded at equal distances round 
the rope. Now it is evident that if the 
cayman swallowed this (the other end of 
the rope, which was thirty yards long, being 
fastened to a tree), the more he pulled, the 
faster the barbs would stick into his stomach. 


a land-tortoise, and gave it some heavy 
blows with an axe. I asked him why he 
did that He said it was to let the cay¬ 
man hear that something was going on. In 
fret, the Indian meant it as the cayman's 
dinner-bell. 

About half-past five in the morning, the 
Indian stole off silently to take a look at 
the bait On arriving at the place, he set 
up a tremendous shout. We all jumped 
out of our hammocks and ran to him. The 
Indians got there before me, for they had 
no clothes to put on, and I lost two minutes 
in looking for my trousers and slipping into 
them. 

We found a cayman ten and a half feet 
long fast to the end of the rope. Nothing 
now remained to do but to get him out of 
the water without injuring his scales. We 
mustered strong r there were three Indians 
from the creek ; there was my own Indian, 
Yan Daddy Quasbi ; the negro from Mrs. 
Peterson's, James; Mr. R, Edmonstone's 
man, whom I was instructing to preserve 
birds ; and, lastly, myself. 

I informed the Indians that it was iny 
intention to draw him quietly out of the 
water, and then secure him. They looked 
and stared at each other, and said I might 
do it myself, but they would have no hand 
in it- — the cayman would worry some of us. 
On saying this, they squatted on their hams 
with the most perfect indifference. 


The wooden hook, if you may so call it, 
was well baited with the flesh of the acouric, 
and the entrails were twisted round the rope 
for about a foot above it 

Nearly a mile from where we had our 
hammocks, the sand-bank was steep and 
abrupt, and the river very still and deep; 
there the Indian pricked a stick into the 
sand. It was two feet long, and on its 
extremity was fixed the machine ; it hung 
suspended about a foot from the water, and 
the end of the rope was made fast to a 
stake driven into the sand. 

The Indian then took the empty shell of 


The Indians of these wilds have never 
been subject to the least restraint; and I 
knew enough of them to be aware that if 
I tried to force them against their will, they 
would take off, and leave me and my 
presents unheeded, and never return, I 
now walked up and down the sand, revolv¬ 
ing a dozen projects in my head. Tire 
canoe was at a considerable distance, and 
I ordered the people to bring it round to 
the place where we were. The mast was 
eight feet long, and not much thicker than 
my wrist I took it out of the canoe, and 
wrapped the sail round the end of it Now 
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it appeared clear to me that if I went 
down upon one knee, and held the mast in 
the same position as a soldier holds his 
bayonet when rushing to the charge, I could 
force it down the cayman's throat should he 
come open-mouthed at me. When this 
was told to the Indians, they brightened up 
and said they would help me to pull him 
out of the river. 

« Brave squad/' said I to myself, a now 
that you have got me betwixt yourselves 
and danger 1" I then mustered all hands 
for the last time before the battle. We 
were four South American savages, two 
negroes from Africa, a creole from Trinidad, 
and myself a white man from Yorkshire. 
In fact, a strange group in dress, address, 
and language. 

Daddy Quaslu hung In the rear; I showed 
him a large Spanish knife, which I always 
carried in the waistband of my trousers : it 
spoke volumes to him, and he shrugged up 
his shoulders in absolute despair. The sun 
was just peeping over the high forest on the 
eastern hills, as if coming to look on, and 
bid us act with becoming fortitude. I placed 
all my people at the end of the rope, and 
ordered them to pull till the cayman ap¬ 
peared on the surface of the water, and 
then let him go again into the deep. 

I now took the mast of the canoe in my 
hand (the sail being tied round the end of 
the mast), and sunk down upon my knee, 
about four yards from the water’s edge, de¬ 
termining to thrust it down his throat, in 
case h e gave m e an opp or t uni ty. I cer tat nly 
felt somewhat uncomfortable in this situa¬ 
tion, and I thought of Cerberus on the 
other side of the Styx ferry. The people 
pulled the cayman to the surface; he 
plunged furiously as soon as he arrived in 
these upper regions, and immediately went 
below again on their slackening the rope, 
I saw enough not to fall in love at first 
sight I now told them we would run all 
risks, and have him on land immediately. 
They pulled again, and out he came. This 
was an interesting moment I kept my 
position firmly, with my eye fixed steadfastly 
on him. Ey this time the cayman was 


within two yards of me ; I saw he was in a 
state of fear and perturbation. I instantly 
dropped the mast, sprung up, and jumped 
on his back, turning half round, as I vaulted, 
so that I gained my seat with my face in 
a right position. I immediately seized his 
fore-legs, and by main force twisted them 
on his back, and thus they served me for a 
bridle. 

He now seemed to have recovered from 
his surprise, and probably fancying himself 
in hostile company, he began to plunge 
furiously, and lashed the sand with his long 
and powerful tail. I was out of reach of 
the strokes of if by being near his head. 
He continued to plunge and strike, and 
made my seat very uncomfortable. It 
must have been a fine sight for an unoccu¬ 
pied spectator. <■ 

The people roared out in triumph, and 
were so vociferous, that it was some time 
before they heard me tell them to pull me 
and my beast of burden farther inland. I 
was apprehensive the rope might break, 
and then there would have been every 
chance of going down to the regions under 
water with the cayman. 

The people now dragged me about forty 
yards on the sand. After repeated attempts 
to regain his liberty, the cayman gave in, 
and became tranquil through exhaustion. 
I now managed to tie up his jaws, and 
firmly secured his fore-feet in the position I 
had held them. We had now another 
severe struggle for superiority, but he was 
soon overcome, and again remained quiet. 
While some of the people were pressing 
upon his head and shoulders, I threw myself 
upon his tail, and by keeping it down to 
the sand prevented him from giving any 
more d 1 s tu r ba n ce* H e was fi n ally conveyed 
to the canoe, and then to the place where 
we had suspended our hammocks. Here I 
cut his throat; and after breakfast was 
over commenced the dissection/ 1 

The author of u Sport and Work on the 
Nepaul frontier 5 ' relates a somewhat similar 
adventure. 

ft We now got our bait ready. On this 
occasion it was a live tame duck. Passing 
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the bend of the hook round Its neck, and 
the shank under its right wing, we tied the 
h 00k in this positi on w i th thread * W e then 
made a small raft: of the soft pith of the 
plantain-tree, tied the duck to the raft, and 
committed it to the stream. Holding the 
rope as clear of tlie water as we could, the 
poor quacking duck floated slowly down, 
the muddy current, making an occasional 
vain effort to get free. We saw at a 
distance an ugly snout rise to the surface 
for an instant and then noiselessly dis¬ 
appear* 

* There’s one l 1 says Pat, in a whisper, 

* Be sure and not strike too soon/ says 
Willie, ( Look out there, you lazy rascals I* 
This in Hindostanee to the grooms and 
servants who were with tis* Again the 
black mass rises to the surface, b!?t this time 
nearer to the fated duck As if aware of 
its peril, it now struggles and quacks most 
vociferously. 

Nearer and nearer each time the black 
snout rises, and then each time silently 
disappears beneath the turgid muddy stream. 
Now it appears again; this time there are 
two, and there is another at a distance 
attracted by the quacking of the duck. 
We on the bank cower down and go as 
noiselessly as we can. 

Sometimes the rope dips on the water, 
and the huge snout and staring eyes im¬ 
mediately disappear. At length it rises 
within a few yards of the duck; then there 
is a mighty rush, two huge jaws open and 
shut with a snap like factory shears, and 
amid a whirl of foam, and water, and surging 
mud the poor duck and the hideous reptile 
disappear, and but for the eddying swirl 
and dense volumes of mud that rise from 
the bottom, nothing gives evidence of the 
tragedy that has been enacted. The other 
two disappointed monsters swim to and fro, 
still further disturbing the muddy current 

‘Give him lots of time to swallow/ yells 


Pat, now fairly mad with excitement. The 
grooms and grass-cutters howl and dance. 
Willie and I dig each other in the ribs, and 
all generally act in an excited and insane 
way, Pat now puts the rope over his 
shoulder, we all take hold, and with a 
‘One, two, three!' we make a simultaneous 
rush from the bank, and as the rope sud¬ 
denly tightens with a pull and strain that 
nearly jerks us all on our backs, we feel 
that we have hooked the monster, and our 
excitement reaches its culminating point 
What a commotion now in the black depths 
of the muddy stream ! The water, lashed 
by its powerful tail, surges and dashes in 
eddying whirls* He rises and darts back¬ 
wards and forwards, snapping his horrible 
jaws, moving his head from side to side, 
his eyes glaring with fury. We hold stoutly 
on the rope, although our wrists are strained 
and our arms ache. At length he begins to 
feel our steady pull, and inch by inch, 
struggling demoniacally, he nears the bank. 
When once he reaches it, however, the 
united efforts of twice our number would 
fail to bring him farther. Bleeding and 
foaming at the mouth, his horrid teeth 
glistening amid the frothy blood-flecked 
foam, he plants his strong, curved fore-legs 
against the shelving bank, and tugs and 
strains at the rope with devilish force and 
fury. 

It is no use—the rope has been tested, 
and answers bravely to the strain ; and now 
with a long boar-spear, Pat cautiously 
descends the bank, and gives him a deadly 
thrust under the fore arm. With a last 
fiendish glare of hate and defiance he springs 
forward; we haul in the rope, Pat nimbly 
jumps back, and a pistol-shot through the 
eye settles the monster for ever. This was 
the first alligator I ever saw hooked; he 
measured sixteen and a half feet exactly, 
but words can give no idea of half the 
excitement that attended the capture.” 
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HIE GRA ND CAN OK AND CHEAT FALLS OF THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER* 



THE JVtARVELN Op THE YELLOWSTONE. 


i or years marvellous tales have 
been rife among the hunters 
and mountaineers of the Far 
West, about a mysterious 
country in the heart of the 
Rocky Mountains, some three 
hundred miles south from the 
line of the British posses¬ 
sions, This region comprises 
within its limits the sources 
of the Columbia, whose waters 
flow westward toward the Pacific, and those 
of the Yellowstone—a large stream which, 
after trending eastward for several hundred 
miles, joins the mighty Missouri in its 
course to the Mexican Gulf. It was as¬ 
serted that the course of the Upper Yellow¬ 
stone was broken by cataracts surpassing 
that of Niagara ; that it flowed in one place 
through a canon, or gorge, whose vertical 


sides measured more than a mile in depth; 
that on the shores of the Yellowstone lake 
were scattered the remains of idols, war- 
clubs, and utensils of an extinct race ; and 
that the country abounded in hot-water 
geysers and mud volcanoes, surpassing all 
others hitherto known in height and vol¬ 
ume* It was further added, that the Indians 
looked upon the mysterious country as the 
abode of evil spirits, and rarely, if ever, 
ventured to invade the solitudes of their 
haunts. To verify these loose rumours, a 
party of gentlemen, citizens of Montana, 
determined (in 1S70) to attempt an ex¬ 
ploration of the upper Yellowstone River, 
and solve the mystery* An account of the 
expedition afterwards appeared in an Amer¬ 
ican journal, from which it appears that 
rumour had in this instance but little 
exaggerated the savage grandeur of the 
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scenery, which the author, one of the ex¬ 
plorers, describes in a most graphic manner* 
The nine gentlemen comprising the party 
were well mounted, and armed each with 
a needle-gun, revolver, and bunting-knife, 
a small packtrain, loaded with flour, bacon, 
coffee, and sugar, in charge of two Mexican 
packers, following them, and completing 
their outfit General Hancock, the general 
commanding in chief of the district, had 
courteously acceded to their request for a 
company of cavalry by way of escort; but 
when they arrived at Fort Ellis, the starting- 
point of the exploration, the commander 
informed them that he could not possibly 
spare them more than five men, with which 
small addition to their strength they bade 
adieu to this outpost of civilisation, and 
plunged at once) in to tfye vast unknown 
which lay before them. Having learned at 
the fort that a band of Crow Indians had 
preceded them the day before up the valley 
of the Yellowstone, they organised their 
party in anticipation of possible trouble 
from this quarter, and elected H* D« Wash¬ 
burn, Surveyor-general of Montana, as their 
chief and commander. It was determined 
to make but one march each day, camping 
about three in the afternoon, to obviate the 
necessity of unpacking and cooking dinner* 
It was also agreed that a picket guard of 
two men should be detailed each night to 
guard the camp and horses. I11 the after¬ 
noon on the day following, their attention 
was drawn to a small band of mounted 
Indians riding along the foot-hills on the 
opposite side of the river, travelling in the 
same direction as themselves, and evidently 
watching them with keen interest. That 
night the camp was guarded with more than 
usual vigilance. A severe rain-storm pre¬ 
vailing during the night may have saved 
them from a visit of these prowlers* 

After remaining for some time at the 
lower canon of the Yellowstone—a gorge 
of about a thousand feet in depth, with 
vertical sides, through which the river tears 
at a fearful rate—they crossed the moun¬ 
tains above the canon, and again descended 
into a broad and open valley. Here a 


strange freak of 2iature attracted their 
attention. Two parallel vertical walls, pro¬ 
jecting from the side of a mountain to the 
height of 125 feet, traversed the mou 11 tat u 
from base to summit—a distance of 1,500 
feet. The walls were about thirty feet 
wide, and their tops were crowned with a 
growth of pines. Here an entire mountain¬ 
side had been washed away by wind and 
water, leaving, as the evidence of their 
united action, these vertical projections, 
which, but for their gigantic proportions, 
might readily be mistaken for works of art. 
“ In future years,” adds the author, “ when 
the wonders of the Yellowstone are among 
fashionable resorts, there will be few attrac¬ 
tions surpassing in interest this remarkable 
freak of the elements. For some reason, 
best known to himself, one of our compan¬ 
ions gave to these rocks the name of the 
Devils Slide.” 

Arriving at the mouth of Tower Creek, 
where it joins the Yellowstone, they were 
fairly within the precincts of the volcanic 
region, and where the wonders were sup¬ 
posed to begin. Here the great cation com¬ 
mences, and extends to the foot of the 
lower or great falls of the Yellowstone, 
some forty or fifty miles, one of the most 
remarkable gorges in the world, equalling, 
if not surpassing, the famous one on the 
Colorado River* In its descent through 
this awful chasm, varying from a thousand 
to nearly five thousand feet in depth, the 
river fails almost three thousand feet. At 
one point, where the passage has been worn 
tlirough a mountain range, the chasm was 
estimated to be a vertical mile in depth, 
through which the river, broken into rapids 
and cascades, appeared no wider than a 
ribbon. 

The lower part of the canon, along the 
eastern bank of the Yellowstone, bore a 
striking resemblance to the Giant’s Cause¬ 
way, It was composed of successive 
pillars of basalf, tier upon tier, separated by 
broad belts of cement and gravel. The 
columns, standing in close proximity, were 
quite regular in form, each about thirty feet 
high and from three to five feet in diameter 
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The attrition of the stream for ages has 
worn the side of the chasm into the most 
odd and fantastic shapes. Some resemble 
towers, others the spires of churches, and 
others again shoot up lithe and slender as 
eastern minarets, and these are “ gaily 
painted by the waters of the numberless hot 
springs which ooze out from the fissures 
into a variety of tints and tones—white, red, 
purple, orange, etc.—fairly bewildering the 
eye with their dazzling variety of colour” 
To avoid the slow and toilsome journey 
in following the sinuosities of the river, an 
advance party was sent forward to mark out 
a trail across the mountains in the direction 
of the Great Falls,” at the base of which 
the great canon proper terminates. The 
party on their way ascended a lofty peak, 
ascertained by barometrical measurement 
to be 10,580 feet above the sea-level, which 
they named, in honour of their commander, 
Mount Washburn* From its summit, four 
hundred feet above perpetual snow, they 
were able to trace the course of the river 
to its source in the Yellowstone lake. 
Descending the mountain, they came to a 
small stream flowing into the Yellowstone, 
following which they crossed an immense 
bed of volcanic ashes, extending for several 
hundred yards on either side of the creek. 
Less than a mile beyond, they suddenly 
came upon a hideous-looking glen, filled 
with sulphurous vapour emitted by six or 
eight boiling springs of great size and 
activity. The entire surface of the earth 
was covered with encrusted sinter thrown 
from the springs, and jets of hot water 
were expelled from numberless natural 
orifices with which it was pierced. 

H The springs were as diabolical in ap¬ 
pearance as the witches’ cauldron in 1 Mac¬ 
beth/ and needed but the presence of 
Hecate and her weird sisters to realize 
that horrible creation of poetic fancy. To 
approach them was unsafe, the incrustation 
surrounding them bending in many places 
beneath our w r eight, and from the fracture 
thus created would ooze a sulphury slime 
of the consistency of mucilage. It was 
with great difficulty that we obtained speci¬ 


mens from the natural apertures with whicn 
the crust is filled.” 

The party continued their journey for 
the next two days through a country broken 
up with innumerable ravines and masses 
of fallen timber, and made necessarily but 
slow progress, but near camping-time on 
the succeeding day they found themselves 
descending a mountain along the banks of 
a beautiful stream in the immediate vicinity 
of the great Falls of the Yellowstone. The 
stream, which they named Crystal Creek, 
just before its union with the river passed 
through a gloomy gorge, at the foot of 
which it breaks from a succession of rapids 
into a cascade of great beauty, wriiich 
descends into a pool clear as amber, deep 
in the shadow of overarching rocks. After 
a second l&ip of* more than eighty feet, it 
effects almost immediately its junction with 
the Yellowstone. 

A more sublime scene than the Lower 
Cataract of the Yellowstone was never 
witnessed by mortal eyes. The river, from 
a width of 200 feet above the fall, is com¬ 
pressed by converging rocks to 150 feet, 
where it takes a plunge over a smooth level 
shelf, presenting the appearance of a vast 
green curtain veiled with glancing and dis¬ 
solving foam-like festoons of lace. The 
height by measurement is 456 feet. 

£i A sheer, compact, solid, perpendicular 
sheet, faultless in all the elements of 
grandeur and beauty, it seems to be in 
perfect keeping with the stupendous char¬ 
acter of the scenery surrounding it. The 
canon, which commences at the upper fall, 
a half-mile above this cataract, is here at 
least a thousand feet in depth. Its vertical 
sides rise grey and dark above the fall to 
shelving summits, from which one can look 
down into the boiling spray-filled chasm, 
enlivened with rainbows, and glittering like 
a shower of diamonds. From the shelf 
overhanging the stream, 500 feet from the 
top of the canon, and 1S0 feet above the 
verge of the cataract, a member of our 
party, lying prone upon the rock, let down 
a cord with a stone attached into the gulf, 
and measured its profoundest depths. The 
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life and sound of the cataract contrast 
strangely with tlie sombre stillness of the 
canon a mile below. There all was dark¬ 
ness, gloom, and shadow ; here all was 
vivacity, gaiety, and delight Seen through 
the canon below the falls, the river for a 
mile or more is broken by rapids and 
cascades of great variety and beauty. 11 

Between the lower and upper falls the 
canon does not exceed from 200 to 300 
feet in depth. The upper fall is entirely 
different from the lower, but in its peculiar 
way equally interesting. The stream, which 
above the falls is broken into frightful 
rapids, is narrowed between the rocks as it 
approaches the brink, and presently bounds 
through their stony jaws in a sheet of 
snowy foam over a precipice 115 feet high. 

“ What this cataract la**ks m^sublimity is 
more than compensated by picturesqueness. 
The rocks which overshadow it do not veil 
it from the open light It is up among 
the pine foliage which crowns the adjacent 
hills, the grand feature of a landscape un¬ 
rivalled for beauties of vegetation as well 
as of rock and glen. The two confronting 
rocks overhanging the verge at the height 
of a hundred feet, could be readily united 
by a bridge, from which some of the grand¬ 
est views of natural scenery in the world 
could be obtained* While just in front of 
and within reaching distance of the arrowy 
water, from a ledge projecting one-third of 
the way below the brink of the fall, all its 
nearest beauties and terrors may be caught 
at a glance." 

Fascinated by the awful sublimity and 
beauty of the sights around them, the party 
lingered on the spot for several days, 
drinking in their fill of a scene than which 
the world contains perhaps no grander. At 
last they reluctantly turned their backs upon 
the glorious scene, and pursued their way 
up the river towards the lake. At some 
distance above the upper fall the rapids 
disappeared, and the river, expanding to a 
width of 400 feet, rolled peacefully between 
low verdant banks. They forded a creek 
strongly impregnated with alum, and three 
miles beyond they found themselves in the 


midst of volcanic wonders of great variety 
and profusion. The region was filled with 
hot springs and craters. Steaming vapour 
shot from the crevices of the incrustations 
around which large masses of pure crystal¬ 
lised sulphur had been deposited. Farther 
on they discovered a cavern, in whose 
mouth, about seven feet in diameter, a jet 
of sulphurous vapour exploded with regu¬ 
larly recurring report like a high pressure 
engine. They also came upon a boiling 
alum spring, from the border of which they 
gathered a quantity of alum, nearly pure, 
but slightly impregnated with iron. 

Continuing their journey, they shortly 
after entered another basin covered with 
the ancient deposit of some extinct crater, 
which contained about thirty springs of 
boiling clay. 

“These unsightly cauldrons varied in 
size from two to ten feet in diameter, and 
the contents of most of them were of the 
consistency of thick paint, which they 
strongly resembled, some being yellow, 
others pink, and others dark browns. 
They were boiling at a fearful rate, much 
after the fashion of a hasty pudding in the 
last stages of completion. The bubbles, 
often two feet in height, would explode 
with a puff emitting at each time a villan- 
ous smell of sulphuretted vapour, 

The atmosphere was filled with sulphur¬ 
ous gases, discolouring their watches and 
other metallic articles, and the river was 
impregnated with the mineral bases of the 
adjacent springs. 

Returning one evening to camp by a new 
route from an exploration of this volcanic 
basin, dull thundering sounds like the dis¬ 
charges of distant mortars broke upon their 
ears. The reports were found to proceed 
from a mud volcano on the slope of a hill 
densely timbered Huge volumes of smoke 
shot high up into the air through a crater 
thirty feet In diameter. Each report, which 
occurred as often as every five seconds, 
could be distinctly heard half a mile off, 
and the massive jets of vapour which 
accompanied them burst forth like the 
smoke of burning gunpowder* 
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“ Tills volcano, as is evident from the 
freshness of the vegetation and the particles 
of dried clay adhering to the topmost 
branches of the trees surrounding it, is 
evidently of very recent formation. Its 
first explosion must have been very terrible. 
We saw limbs of trees 125 feet from the 
ground encased in clay, and found its 
scattered contents 200 feet from it.” 

Next morning they broke up their camp, 
forded the Yellowstone, and shaped their 
course for the great mountain lake, which 
is the source of the riven 

Lake Yellowstone is a lonely but lovely 
inland sea, everywhere surrounded by 
“ forests primeval,” and nestled deep in the 
Rocky Mountains. It lias been currently 
asserted by the mountaineers who have 
visited this watery solitude, that its waters 
run both to the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
but such is not the case ; the summit of 
the main chain passes, however, within 
half a mile of its southern shore. Its shape 
resembled li a human hand with the fingers 
extended and spread apart as much as 
possible,” The palm of the hand repre¬ 
sents the main body of the lake, and the 
fingers and thumb the deep inlets, which, 
like Iceland fjords, indent the southern 
shore. Verdant islands dot its surface, and 
the beach of rock crystal sand, scintillating 
in the rays of the afternoon sun, formed a 
most appropriate setting to the solitary 
mountain there. 

Its height above tire ocean was ascer¬ 
tained by actual measurement to be 8,337 
feet. It is 25 miles long amd 80 in cir¬ 
cumference, and is possibly the mighty 
c rater of a n ex ti n ct volcan o. 11 ab oun ds wi th 
trout of unusual sire and superior delicacy ; 
a great variety of water-fowl dots its surface, 
and the surrounding forest teems with deer, 
elk, mountain sheep, and smaller game, 
while farther within the fastnesses of the 
mountains the chance of meeting a grizzly, 
or the formidable emiss, or mountain lion, 
is by no means a remote one. 

On one point on the lake shore are 
scattered in great profusion curiously 
wrought objects of slate, varying In size 


from <f a gold dollar to a locomotive." 
There were cups, discs, pestles, resemblance 
to legs and feet, doubtless the joint pro¬ 
ductions of fire and water. In these 
fanciful configurations originate doubtless 
the tales current about the war-dubs and 
idols of an extinct race existing in the 
Yellowstone country. 

On another part of the beach they found 
numerous specimens of cornelians, agates, 
and chalcedony. 

Near the south-east end of the lake is 
the highest peak of the range. Two of the. 
party ascended it About two-third of the 
way up they were obliged to leave their 
horses and continue their ascent on foot. 
The altitude by barometrical observation 
was estimated at 11,163 feet 

“The grandein and Vast extent of view 
from this elevation beggars description. The 
lake and valley surrounding it lay seemingly 
at our feet, within jumping distance. Be¬ 
yond them we saw with great distinctness 
the jets of the mud volcanoes and geysers. 
But beyond these, stretching away into a 
horizon of hazy mountains, was the entire 
Wind River range, revealing in the sunlight 
the dark recesses, gloomy canons, stupen¬ 
dous precipices, and glancing pinnacles 
which everywhere dotted its jagged slopes. 
Lofty peaks shot up in gigantic spires from 
the main chain of the range, glittering in 
the sunbeams like solid crystal. The 
mountain on which we stood was the most 
westerly peak of a range which in long ex¬ 
tended volume swept to the south-eastern 
horizon, exhibiting a continuous elevation 
more than thirty miles in width, its central 
line broken into countless knobs, glens, and 
defiles, all on the most colossal scale of 
grandeur and magnificence. The valley at 
the base of this range was dotted with small 
lakes, and cloven centrally by the river, 
which in the far distance we could see 
emerging from a canon of immense dimen¬ 
sions, within the shadow of which two enor¬ 
mous jets of steam shot to an incredible 
height into the atmosphere.” 

This chain of mountains, the loftiest of 
| the lateral ridges of the Rocky Mountains, 
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is regarded by the Indians as the crest of 
the world, and among the Blaekfeet there 
is a fable that who attains its summit catches 
a view of the land of souls, and be¬ 
holds the happy hunting-grounds spread 
out below where the spirits of the good 
Indians revel in the pursuit of their favour¬ 
ite pastime. 

While struggling irregularly through the 
dense timber which covers the slopes of 
the main divide, one of the party, Mr* 
Everts, became separated from the others. 
Leaving his companions in pursuit of game, 
or for the purpose of viewing the country, 
was not an unusual occurrence, and conse¬ 
quently little was thought of Mr. Everts's 
absence. But when night came, their 
friend’s disappearance began to excite 
grave apprehensions. To follow a track 
through a dense forest and over fallen 
timber would tax the perceptive faculties of 
an Indian, and Mr. Everts was quite near¬ 
sighted Every endeavour was made to 
attract his attention by firing guns, and 
building fires on prominent points near the 
camp. Failing to find him, they changed 
their camp to the lake shore, and remained 
for more than a week searching for him in 
all directions. 

The weather was now (September 13) 
getting cold, and the next two days snow 
fell to a depth of two feet Conjectures as 
to the probable fate of their poor lost com¬ 
rade were numberless but futile. He was 
well mounted \ when lost he was without 
provisions, but had with him a good needle- 
gun and ammunition. £f We clung to the 
hope that, falling to find us on the second 
day, he had started for the settlements ; in 
which case he might possibly be beyond 
the reach of the snowstorm/ 1 They con¬ 
tinued their unwearied efforts until almost 
out of provisions. Then, leaving three of 
their number behind still to look for him, 
the rest of the party commenced their 
journey homewards, surfeited with the 
wonders of the Yellowstone, and believing 
that the interesting part of their journey 
was over. But a last and final w wonder 11 
was to be added to the strange experiences 
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of our enterprising travellers. Selecting 10 
follow the Madison Elver, one of the 
three forks of the Missouri, to the settle¬ 
ments, they discovered, on the west side of 
Fire Hole River, a branch of the Madison, 
a basin literally alive with geysers and 
steam jets, which in volume and height 
dwarf even the far-famed ones in Iceland 
into comparative insignificance. They 
remained here for several days, and made 
a thorough exploration of this wonderful 
basin. The most prominent geysers were 
named Old Faithful, the Castle, the Giant, 
the Grotto, the Fantail, the Giantess, and 
the Beehive; they were all in full activity 
in an area of two miles in length and one 
in width. 

Old Faithful was so called on account 
of its almost constant action. It did not 
intermit for more than an hour at any time 
during their stay. It had a vent five feet 
by three, and projected a solid column o t 
water to a height of eighty or ninety feet. 
About the crater of the Castle was the 
largest cone of incrustations in the basin. 
The ground for a hundred yards sloped 
gradually up to the cone, which itself rose 
thirty feet nearly perpendicular. It was 
called the Castle on account of shape and 
c0mrnand mg appearance, A p iece knocked 
out of the side of the mount of the Giant 
afforded a look into the crater, which was 
shaped like a hollow cylinder, and six feet 
in diameter. It discharged a column of 
water equal to the size of its crater to a 
height of a hundred feet. The day of their 
arrival it was in nearly constant action for 
three hours, after which it did not again 
discharge. The Grotto was so called from 
its dome like crater of vitrified sinter, full 
of large sinuous apertures* One of the 
company crawled through one of these 
holes and examined the orifice, but when 
an hour afterwards a volume of boiling 
water shot through it to a height of sixty 
feet, he concluded that he had narrowly 
escaped being summarily cooked. The 
Beehive was quite small, but threw its 
water higher than any of the other geysers. 
The stream was less than two feet in 
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diameter, but ascended, by accurate mea¬ 
surement, to a height of 250 feet The Fan* 
tail geyser was so named from the fact that 
it discharged two streams from its orifice 
which spread out very much like a fan. 

But the most remarkable of all the 
boiling springs was the beautiful geyser 
which they appropriately named the Giant* 
ess. The ground sloped gently to the 
mouth of the crater, which did not protrude 
above the surface, as was the case with the 
other geysers in active operation. 

When quiet, it was a clear, beautiful 
pool, caught in a subsilica urn with a 
hollow, bottomless stem, through which the 
steam came bubbling like the effervescence 
of champagne from the bottom of a long 
hollow-necked glass ; the mouth of the vase, 
represented by the surface, was twenty feet 
by thirty, and the neck, fifty feet below, 
was fifteen by ten. All at once it seemed 
seized with a terrible spasm, and rose with 
incredible rapidity, hardly affording us time 
to flee to a safe distance, when it burst 
from the orifice w T itli terrific momentum, 
rising in a column the full size of this 
immense aperture to the height of sixty 
feet; and through and out of the apex of 
this aqueous mass five or six lesser jets 
were projected to the marvellous height of 
250 feet These lesser jets, so much 
higher than the main column, and shooting 
through it, doubtless proceed from auxiliary 
pipes leading into the principal orifice near 
the bottom, where the explosive force is 
greater. This grand eruption continued 
for twenty minutes, and was the most mag¬ 
nificent sight we had yet beheld. We were 
standing on the side of the geyser nearest 
the sun, the gleams of which, filled the 
sparkling column of water and spray with 
myriads of rainbows, whose curves were con* 
standy changing, dipping, and fluttering 
uither and thither, and disappearing only 
to be succeeded by others, again and again, 
amid the aqueous column, while the minute 
globules into which the spent jets were 
diffused when falling, sparkled like a 
showet of diamonds, and around every 
shadow which the denser clouds of vapour, 


interrupting the sun's rays, cast upon the 
column, could be seen a luminous circle 
radiant with all the colours of the prism, 
and resembling the halo of glory repre¬ 
sented in paintings as encircling the head of 
divinity. All we had previously witnessed 
seemed tame in comparison with the per¬ 
fect grandeur and beauty of this display." 

Five miles below the geyser basin, on the 
west side of Fire Hole River, they came 
upon four lakes of boiling water. The cir¬ 
cumference of the largest was 450 paces. 
The immense volumes of steam ascending 
from them first called attention to their 
existence. So much hot water flowed from 
them that the river was tempered for 
several miles below. No fish were found 
in the Fire Hole River, though after its 
junction with the Madison they were quite 
plentiful. 

On the 22nd September, just one month 
after leaving Fort Ellis, the adventurers 
reached Farleys, the frontier rancho on the 
Madison River, and felt, after such wonder¬ 
ful experiences, as may readily be supposed, 
a little strange to find themselves again 
within, the pale of civilisation. The party 
on their arrival at the first settlement fur¬ 
nished two old mountaineers with six 
weeks' provisions, and offered a large re* 
ward if they succeeded in finding their lost 
comrade, Mr. Everts, or should bring back 
h i s b ody. They found him, quite exhausted 
and nearly famished, about sixty miles 
from Bozeman. It seemed that his horse 
got away from him the day after he left the 
party. His gun was made fast to the 
saddle, and his revolver was in the holster, 
so that he had no means of providing him¬ 
self with any food. During the snowstorm 
he built himself a shelter of pine-bough 
above a warm spring. For thirty-seven 
days he lived on roots, and two minnows 
he caught in his hat It was a week before 
he recovered his strength. This gentle¬ 
man’s narrative of the thirty-seven days 
spent in this howling wilderness will furnish 
a chapter of human suffering and endurance 
unmatched in horror by any hitherto re¬ 
corded of frontier exposure. 
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hippopotami on we iiMroro, 


ON THE LIMPOPO. 


W e are told by Hr. Parker Gillmorc, 
that the country round the Limpopo, 
although flat, is very pretty, and not 
unlike some English park scenery, owing to 
tfce quantity and diversity of the timber. 


Although dose to the edge of the Tropic 
of Capricorn, the foliage is far more charac¬ 
teristic of a temperate climate than of a 
tropical one. 

About eleven o'clock we crossed a small 
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stream with very steep banks; then following 
the course of the road, turned off to the 
eastward, treckcd on for about a mile, and 
halted in the middle of a fine, open, out- 
spanning place on the margin of the Lim¬ 
popo, Two strongly -built, high, and massive 
kraals stood close by, ominous indications 
that the lord of the.forest was fond of the 
neighbourhood. Small blame to him, I 
say, for selecting so pretty a locality. As 
the Limpopo abounds with fish, we decided 
after lunch to try our skill in the gentle 
art. 

About three o'clock we commenced 
foiling, each having Ins whip-stick for a rod. 
Our tackle was primitive, and our bait a 
piece of fat. However, the fish here were 
not skilled in the deceptions practised by 
man, they bit ravenously, and consequently 
in a very short space of time we had 
captured more than we knew what to do 
with, for Kaffirs will not eat them at any 
price. Our basket consisted of two genera, 
one of which was what is called here the 
big scale, resembling very much the white 
fish {corcgonus alb us) of the United States 
and Canada, Some of our prizes weighed 
upwards of ten pounds, and were evidently 
in first-class condition. The other fish were 
situridm of different species—some very 
large, black, and rather repulsive; others 
bright, beautifully spotted, and silvery. 
When the sport was at its height, a croeo 
dile popped up his ugly snout close by, but 
before a ride could be brought to bear 
upon him he had disappeared; however, 
the fish refused further to be taken, or else, 
fearing the interloper, had departed for 
other haunts. 

The river is very lovely here, and is 
almost equally divided into pools and 
rapids about the size of the Thames at 
Maidenhead, and nearly uninterruptedly 
clothed with wood. As a rule, the timber 
does not come to the margin of the water, 
but a belt of sand, twenty or thirty yards wide, 
severs them ; this is particularly noticeable 
on the inner aide of a bend in the river, 
these banks becoming the favourite resting- 
place of crocodiles. 


At sunset I found much pleasure in 
sitting on the brow of the stream watching 
the opposite sand ; being free from bush, it 
appeared to be selected by the greater por¬ 
tion of the weaker beasts for a drinking- 
place, First the guinea-fowls and francolins 
would make their appearance at the edge of 
the sand, having stealthily crept out from 
the bush, after taking a good survey up and 
down to see that no danger lurked near, 
and being satisfied, they would run across 
the sand and enter the water to take a 
hurried wash and drink, the whole manoeu¬ 
vre not occupying a couple of minutes, after 
which, they would retreat in the same 
cautious manner. Then the larger animals 
would follow, the timid and weak first, the 
stronger varieties later on. 

For the "greater safety of our cattle we 
took advantage of the kraals, but, with the 
exception of a lion howling across the ri ver, 
and a few hyaenas and jackals around onr 
bivouac, we were untroubled with night 
marauders. Such was the wind-up of the 
day on which we picnicked on the Lim¬ 
popo. 

The first time I viewed this portion of 
the charming river, on the opposite bank 
basked several crocodiles, while francolins 
and guinea-fowls dusted themselves in the 
loose sand. In the adjoining trees was a 
quantity of the pretty little grey monkey 
familiar to the neighbourhood, while a little 
farther down its course drank about a dozen 
of the awkward-looking but powerfully-built 
bastard hartebeest Elephants had been 
here lately ; their spoor was to be seen all 
over the neighbourhood, and broken and 
felled trees attested the strength of this 
mighty rover of the forest. 

The hippopotamus is also found, but not 
in such abundance as in years gone by. 
Nevertheless, every morning, before the 
dew has left the grass, his immense tracks 
are easily recognised. In the forays that 
this ungainly animal makes nightly in search 
of food, it raises its feet so slightly that all 
that obstructs his passage gets broken 
down, thus leaving behind a well-marked 
path* 
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AJ4 ITALIAN 

erv few rivers in the north of 
Italy are subject to such 
violent inundations as the 
Adige* They are equally 
remarkable for the sudden¬ 
ness of their rise and fall, 
owing to its mountainous 
origin and short course, 
About a league and a half 
from Rovigo, there are one or 
two islands in the midst of 
the channel, between which 
anti the shore the water is not more than a 
foot deep, n ^ 

On an evening in May, an English visitor 
arrived opposite to one of these islands, 
and met with an adventure which must be 
described in his own words 

“The water was as pure as crystal, gently 
flowing over a fine pebbly channel; the 
island, which might be about forty yards 
from the shore, though more than double 
that distance on the other side, was invit¬ 
ing from its extreme greenness, and from 
a profusion of hyacinths upon one side. 
Three or four trees- also grew upon its 
edge, the trunks inclining over the water, 
and with but few branches. As nothing is 
more agreeable than wading in a stream, I 
resolved upon reaching the island, which 
I found, on reaching it, as agreeable as I 
had fancied ; and, having culled a bouquet, 

I lay down upon the bank, and gave myself 
up to pleasant recollections of home and 
past scenes* 

I had lain for some time, entirely forget¬ 
ful of time and place, when my attention 
was slightly roused by a distant sound, 
which I supposed at first to be thunder, a 
good deal having been heard to the north¬ 
ward in the course of the day; and when it 
continued, and grew louder, I still supposed 
it was one of those prolonged peals which 
are so frequent to the south of the Alps, 
Soon, however, the sound changed, and 


ADVENTURE. 

seemed like the sea ; and, as it became still 
louder, I started up in some alarm, and, 
what a sight met my eye ! 

At the distance of a few hundred yards I 
saw a mountain of dark waters rushing 
towards me with inconceivable velocity, 
like a perpendicular wall, and now roaring 
louder than the loudest thunder. 

Not a moment was to be lost; the level 
of the island would be instantly covered, 
and to gain the shore was impossible. I 
instantly made for the largest of the trees, 
and had gained an elevation of about ten 
feet above the island when the flood reached 
it. As it came nearer, its power appeared 
resistless; it seemed as if it would sweep 
the island from its foundations; and I 
entertained no hope that the trunk upon 
which I was seated would escape its force. 

It came, and the tree remained fir ra¬ 
the torrent covered the island and all its 
vegetation in an instant; and I saw it rush 
beneath me, bearingalong with it the insignia 
of its powers and fury—huge branches and 
roots, fragments of bridges, implements ot 
household use, and dead animals. 

As regarded myself, the first and immedi¬ 
ate danger of destruction was over ; but one 
glance around me showed that I had but 
small cause for congratulation. Betwixt 
the island and the shore a torrent that no 
human strength could withstand rolled 
impetuously on ; and although not fifty 
yards over, it would have been as impractic¬ 
able to attempt to pass it as if its breadth 
had been as many leagues. The first rush 
had left the tree unloosened, yet a second 
might carry it away; and the flood was 
still rising ! almost every minute I could 
perceive the distance betwixt me and the 
water diminish, and, indeed, I was not 
more than four feet above its surface. I 
had only two grounds of hope—the most 
languid, however, that ever was called by 
the name—it was possible that some person 
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might see my situation from the shore* before 
nightfall, and bring others to my assistance; 
and it was possible, also, that the river 
might rise no higher, and speedily subside. 
The first of these chances was one of very 
improbable occurrence, for this part of the 
country is but thinly inhabited—the high 
road did not lie along the river side, and 
the shore for three or four hundred yards 
from the channel of the river was over¬ 
flowed to the depth of probably three or 
four feet; no boat could reach the island ; 
and if a rope or cord could be thrown so 
far, it was extremely improbable that I 
should catch it, as it was impossible for me 
to stir from the tree upon which 1 was 
seated; and, as to any likelihood of the 
water subsiding, there was no appearance 
of it; it was, at all events, impossible that 
this could happen before nightfall. 

In this dreadful and perilous situation 
evening passed away. No one appeared, 
and the river still continued to rise. The 
sky lowered and looked threatening; the 
torrent rushed by, darker and more 
impetuous, every few moments reminding 
me, by the wrecks which it bore along with 
it, of the frailty of the tenure by which I 
held my existence. The shores on both 
sides were changed into wide lakes; and 
the red sun went angrily down, over a waste 
of red waters. 

Night at length closed in, and a dreadful 
night it was. Sometimes I fancied the tree 
was loosening from its roots, and sloped 
more over the water; sometimes I imagined 
the whole island was swept away, and that 
I was sailing down the torrent. I found 
that my mind occasionally wandered, and I 
fiad the precaution to take out of my 
pocket a silk handkerchief, which I tore 
in several strips, and tying them together, 
bound myself round the middle to a pretty 
thick branch which supported my back: 
this, I thought, might prevent me from fall¬ 
ing, if giddiness seized me, or momentary 
sleep should overtake me. 

During the night many strange fancies 
came over me, besides that very frequent 
one of supposing the island sailing down 


the torrent. Sometimes I fancied I was 
whirling round and round; at other times 
I thought the torrent was flowing back¬ 
ward ; now and then I fancied I saw huge 
black bodies carried towards me upon 
the surface, and I shrank back to avoid 
contact with them; at other times I 
imagined something rose out of the water 
beneath, and attempted to drag me down ; 
often I felt convinced I heard screams 
mingled with the rushing torrent, and once 
all sound seemed entirely to cease, and I 
could have almost ventured to descend, so 
certain I felt that the channel was dry; 
once or twice I dropped asleep for a 
moment, but almost instantly awoke with 
so violent a start that if I had not been 
fastened I must have fallen from my seat. 

The night gradually wore away—it was 
warm and dry, so that I suffered no incon¬ 
venience from cold. I became nearly satis¬ 
fied of the stability of the trunk, which 
was my only refuge; and, although deliver¬ 
ance was uncertain, at all events distant, I 
made up my mind to endure as long as I 
could ; and thus I passed the night, under 
a starless sky, and the dark flood roaring 
beneath me. 

However before morning broke I felt 
assured that the waters had begun to 
subside, the noise, I thought, was less; I 
fancied I saw shrubs appear above water on 
the island, and the trees upon shore assume 
their usual appearance : and, with tin. first 
dawn of day, I joyfully perceived that I 
had not been mistaken; the waters had 
fallen at least three feet; and before sunrise 
the greater part of the island was left dr y. 
Never did criminal, reprieved upon the 
scaffold, shake off his bonds with more 
joy than I did mine that bound me to the 
tree. I crept down the trunk, which still 
hung over the torrent, and stepped about 
knee-deep on the island ; I then waded to 
the part that was dry, and lay down, 
exhausted with the night's watching, and 
aching with the position in which I had 
been obliged to remain. 

The water now continued to fall percep¬ 
tibly every moment; soon the island was 
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entirely dry, and the inundation on shore 
had subsided into the natural channel; but 
still the torrent was too strong and deep to 
attempt a passage, especially weakened as I 
was by the occurrences of the last twelve 
hours, and by want of food. 


About three in the afternoon I entered 
the stream; I found it nowhere deeper than 
four feet, and, with a little struggle and 
buffeting, succeeded in gaining the bank 
which I once thought I should never have 
trodden m ore. 11 



TROPICAL £TORJVL 


[aptain Basil Hall gives the 
following description of a storm 
in the tropics. His account is 
admirable, not only on account 
of its graphic language, but be¬ 
cause of, the accuracy to nature. 

“ The day broke with an un¬ 
wonted gloom overshadowing 
everything. A dense black 
3iaze rested like a high wall round the 
horizon ; while the upper sky, so long with¬ 
out a single speck, was stained all over 
with patches of shapeless clouds flying in 
different directions. The sun rose attended 
with vapours and clouds, which concealed 
him from our sight. The sea-wind, which 
used to begin gently and gradually increase 
to a pleasant breeze, came on suddenly, 
and with great violence, so that the waves 
curled and broke into a white sheet of 
foam, extending as far as the eye could 
reach. The whole sea looked bleak and 
stormy under the portentous influence of 
an immense mass of dark clouds rising 
slowly in the Western quarter till they 
reached nearly to the zenith, where they 
continued like a mantle during the day. 
The ships which heretofore had lain mo¬ 
tionless on the smooth surface of the bay 
were now rolling and pitching, with their 
cables stretched out to seaward ; while the 
boats that used to skim along from the 
shore to the vessels at anchor were seen 
splashing through the waves under a reefed 
sail, or struggling hard with their oars to 
avoid being driven into the surf, which was 
breaking and roaring furiously along the 


coast. The flags that were wont to be idly 
asleep for weeks together by the sides of 
the masts on the batteries now stood 
stiffly out in the storm. Innumerable sea¬ 
birds continued during all the day wheeling 
and screaming round the rock on which the 
town stood, as if in terror at this sudden 
change. The dust of six months 1 hot 
weather, raised into high pyramids, was 
forced by furious gusts of wind into the 
innermost comers of the houses. Long 
before sunset it seemed as if the day had 
closed, owing to the darkness caused by 
the dust in the air and to the sky being 
overcast in every part by unbroken masses 
of watery clouds. Presently lightning was 
observed among the hills, followed shortly 
afterwards by a storm exceeding in violence 
anything I ever met with in other parts of 
the earth. During eight hours deluges 0! 
rain never ceased pouring down for a mo¬ 
ment. The steep streets of the town soon 
became the channels of streams of such 
magnitude as to sweep away large stones, 
rendering it everywhere dangerous, and in 
some parts impossible to pass. The rain 
found its way through the roofs, and 
drenched every part of the houses ; the 
deep rumbling noise of the torrents in the 
streets was never interrupted; the deafen¬ 
ing loudness of the thunder became exceed¬ 
ing distracting; while flashes of forked 
lightning, playing in the most brilliant 
manner, without ceasing, from the zenith 
to the horizon on all sides, and clinging 
as it were to the rock, were at ouce 
beautiful and terrific. 11 
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THE I^EAJ'ID 

he island of Cyprus, recently 
annexed to the British Em¬ 
pire, is one hundred and fifty 
miles in length, with a maxi¬ 
mum breadth of over fifty 
miles. The inhabitants may 
be roughly estimated at 
100,000, of whom 60,000 
are Greeks, 25,000 Turks, and the rest 
Fellahs and Arabs. They are good-natured, 
honest, indolent, quiet, and hospitable. 
The principal language is Greek ; Turkish 
and Italian being s spoken by the upper 
classes only. 

The climate of Cyprus is very similar to 
that of Crete ; the winter is short and cold, 
the summer long and hot, but not oppres¬ 
sively so on account of the sweet Mediter¬ 
ranean breezes, which make the evenings 
particularly cool. Labour is cheap and 
plentiful, but the natives, like most Orien¬ 
tals, are lazy, and want looking after. 
Manures and artificial fertilizers are urn 
known, the soil being rich in itself The 
vines are richer than in any other country, 
and, when properly cultivated, supply the 
wine Homer praised so much. Aromatic 
tobacco of the most delicate quality is 
extensively grown. Fine hard timber is 
plentiful, notwithstanding the enormous 
quantities that have been recklessly cut 
down by the Government Rice, beans, 
wheat, barley, olives, raisins, locust-beans, 
cotton, hemp, wool, silk, beeswax, honey, 
madder, and beet root are extensively ex¬ 
ported. The mines are rich in copper, and 
a proof of gold existing is that large pieces 
of the precious metal are daily washed 
down by the mountain streams. Coal is 
also found, but, through lack of enterprise, 
the mines have never been touched ; mineral 
and lake salt is abundant. 

Nikosia, or Lefkosia, is the actual capital 
of Cyprus, and stands on an elevation in a 
rich champaign country, in its very centre. 


Of CYPRTJf. 

The acenery around it is lovely, there is 
plenty of water, and the salubrity of the 
air has always .made it a favourite abode of 
the natives. Much care was taken by the 
Venetians in the construction of its fortresses ; 
but even after reducing the size of the city 
in order that it might be more easily de¬ 
fended, it required a much larger garrison 
than could be maintained. The Turkish 
troops in 1570 besieged and took Nikosia, 
and then massacred its inhabitants before 
attacking Famagosta* The present popu¬ 
lation is about 16,000. The old church of 
St Sophia is now converted into a mosque, 
and theancienVmommients of the Lusignan 
dynasty have been terribly mutilated anu 
defaced. The streets are narrow and dirty* 
as is usual in the East, but there are a 
spacious bazaar, a khan for the accom¬ 
modation of travellers, and also some Greek 
convents and churches. On the portal of 
the governor's palace the Venetian lion 
carved in stone may still be seen, but it 
is almost the only vestige of departed 

glory* 

Famagusta itself, u the devoted city/* 
as it has been called, was built by the 
Christians Soo years ago from the ruins of 
the ancient city of Salamis, only a few miles 
away* Its massive walls are between six¬ 
teen and seventeen feet thick, and an in¬ 
spection of them convinces the beholder 
that they were perfectly impregnable. Only 
by means of treason from within, or utter 
starvation, was it possible for besiegers to 
enter, or force the inhabitants to capitulate. 
From the autumn of 1570 till the beginning 
of August in the following year, did Mus- 
tapha Pasha, the Turkish commander, 
who descended on Cyprus in the days 
of the Doge Luigi Moncenigo, invest the 
city, assault it with his batteries, shatter it 
with his mines, and surprise it by his sallies. 
It was not till all the provisions and ammu¬ 
nition were consumed that Bragadino, the 
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commander, was induced to surrender; and 
it was in the great square of the place he 
had so heroically defended that, after untold 
indignities, he was barbarously flayed alive. 
Just outside the harbour bar the faithless 


Mustapha caused to be sunk the vessels 
containing Venetian families to whom he 
had previously given permission to depart 
Most pathetic are the ruins of the 300 
churches, with unobliterated frescoes here 



and there upon their walls; and very touch¬ 
ing are the relics of luxurious homes to 
which the hand of Time has been far more 
merciful than that of man. On the bastions 


facing the sea, and the plain of Sal anus may 
still be seen the old bronze Venetian guns, 
spiked and useless as they have been Tot 
the last 300 years; and side by side with 
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them are half a dozen rostv iron pieces of 
Turkish make, in pretty much the same 
condition* 

La mac a is one of the principal seaport 
towns* and has for many years been in 
regular communication with the outer world, 
by means of the Austrian Lloyd steamers, 
which touch there once in fifteen days* It 
is a most unpromising-looking place as 
viewed from the anchorage in the open 
bay, a mile or more away from the shore* 
At that distance no sign of life can be dis¬ 
cerned, nor any trace of vegetation, except 
a few melancholy palm-trees drooping their 
long leaves over the desolate sand-hills. 

Cyprus has many streams, but there are 
only two or three rivers of any consequence* 
'I he Fed a los, or Pedios, which enters the 
sea between Salarms and Famagosta, is the 
most important. It receives tributaries from 
the mountains, in both the north and the 
south, and pursues an eastward course 
through Nikosia and the fertile plain of 
Maesoria* 

The mountain ranges extend all along 
the north of Cyprus and also in the south¬ 
west; from the summit of Mount Olympus 
a view of the whole island can be obtained, 
and next in height is Mount A del phi or 
Maschera, 

The Cypriotes, like other Greeks, are a 
handsome race, especially the women, their 
regular and dignified features, tall and 
stately forms, bearing witness to the ad¬ 
mixture of Venetian blood in their veins* 
They arc adepts in the use of henna, fond 
of displaying their charms, have a weakness 
for ornaments, and wear a picturesque 
costume which unites the glowing colours 
of the gorgeous East to the elegance of 
classic folds and draperies; 

For at least nine months in the year the 
natives live almost entirely out of doors 
among the trees, the branches of which 
serve as larder, pantry, wardrobe, and store¬ 
room, and are hung with every variety of 
clothes, weapons, and domestic utensils. 

The antiquities of this island, which has 
known so many masters—the birthplace of 
Venus, the residence of Solon, the sarcopha¬ 


gus of the old Hellenic worship, and the 
cynosure of kings—are numerous and rich 
as those of Nineveh and Troy. Cities, 
tombs, temples, and treasures have been 
excavated, inscriptions deciphered, and 
gems collected. The pottery is extremely 
ornate and elegant, the jewellery massive, 
and the coins valuable and well preserved. 
Many of the statues are perfect—some 
grotesque as any figures of fiends and 
goblins to be found in medieval gargoyles, 
and some noble, beautiful, and dignified as 
w T e may imagine the works of Phidias and 
his compeers to have been* Looking at 
them we can figure to ourselves the beings 
among whom “ burning Sappho loved and 
sung ,J ; and gazing round us at the sunny 
skies, the towering mountains and fertile 
plains oT Che^island M blessed by Heaven 
with the triple gifts of corn, wine, and oil, 
we picture what it may become now the 
iron hand of the oppressor is lifted and the 
fiag of “ Merrie England M floats upon the 
balmy breeze. 

Sir Samuel Baker, writing from Cyprus 
(July 1879), gives some practical sugges¬ 
tions as to the best way of developing thi_ 
resources of the island. Pie says 

“ Cyprus is divided into six districts ; but 
according to its physical geography the 
island can be described by four. The 
principal port is Larnaca, in the central 
district (south). This is the landing-place 
of all first-comers, and creates the impression 
of wretchedness and treeless desolation, 
which is indelible. In the centre of this 
district is the capital, Lefkosia. On the 
extreme north is Morpliu; in the south' 
east is the only real harbour, Famagosta. 
These principal towns are situated in the 
great desert-like plain of Mess aria, which, 
although a famine-smitten area of two-thirds 
the surface of Cyprus in 1S79, should be 
the chief cereal-producing portion of the 
island. It is difficult to describe the ap¬ 
parent sterility of this parched wilderness, 
and equally impossible for a new-comer to 
understand the actual value of a thistle- 
covered surface without a brook to moisten 
a line throughout the plain of dust, with 
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river beds devoid of one drop of water; 
nevertheless, this apparent desert has been, 
and will be, the wealth-producing area o£ 
the country* Although the earth is par died 
by drought, there is at all times a supply of 
water within a few feet of the surface, which 
is supposed to he inexhaustible ; thus the 
means of artificial irrigation should render 
Cyprus almost independent of precarious 
seasons* With the example of Egypt, which 
depends in great measure upon the sakeeyab, 
or cattle-wheel, for raising water, it is at 
first sight surprising that so little advantage 
has been taken of this ancient and simple 
method of artificial irrigation in Cyprus, 
especially throughout the plain of Messaria, 
for which the system is especially adapted. 

Three centuries of Turkish desolation and 
oppression have crashed th^ e^rgies of the 
population, and left them poor and miser¬ 
able; they have no money for the erection 
of water-wheels- Thus, In addition to the 
uncertainty of seasons, which has ruined 
the cultivator, the Government totally 
neglected all public works* Occasional and 
unexpected storms carried away bridges, 
which remained in ruins; roads did not 
exist; taxes and extortion crippled the 
farmers, and left them land but denuded 
them of coin ; and the apathy resulting from 
a chronic tyranny prevented all improve¬ 
ment* This was the state of Cyprus when 
the English raised all hopes by a sudden 
occu pat ion* Th e Turk s rep resen ted an i m - 
portent surplus revenue, which we agreed 
to pay upon an average of five years, 
forgetful of the fact that this amount only 
existed through the utter neglect of all 
necessary expenditure upon public works. 
The island had been skinned ; the vultures 
had stripped the flesh, and we received the 
skeleton, for the possession of which we pay 
a rental from the island revenue which leaves 
no balance for the generous reforms of a 
British Administration* 

This melancholy picture may be changed, 
and Cyprus may rapidly assume a position 
of importance. There is an absolute neces¬ 
sity for irrigation works, and the inhabitants 
are perfectly able and fully prepared to carry 
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out upon their native plans the various 
systems for obtaining water* A water-wheel 
and two oxen will raise sufficient water to 
irrigate 40 acres per annum. The cost ot 
erection and the price of the animals will 
be £20, Thus an expenditure of ioi* per 
acre will insure the crop and render the 
farmer independent of seasons* If the 
Government will advance the capital at 6 
per cent., secured upon mortgage, the culti¬ 
vator will be relieved from the usurer (to 
whom he is now the slave), his farm will 
prosper, and the revenue of the district will 
benefit by the increased production of the 
land, which is the wealth of Cyprus, now 
rendered precarious through the want of 
water. The Cypriotes are exceedingly 
clever in discovering springs and making 
them available for irrigation by means of a 
series of many hundred wells connected by 
subterranean tunnels, which conduct the 
water from great distances to the desired 
level* All that is required is monetary 
as s istan ce* Th e am o u n t s houl d be expend e d 
in native labour, to benefit the island, and 
the introduction of foreign machinery, with 
the necessary abstraction of local capital to 
enrich contractors, should be specially avoid¬ 
ed* It is generally believed that the de¬ 
struction of forests has affected the climate 
and reduced the rainfall of Cyprus. This 
may be the case to a certain extent; but the 
close proximity of the great range of moun¬ 
tains in Asia Minor, within seventy miles of 
the northern coast, must, by superior attrac¬ 
tion and the low temperature of the higher 
altitudes, seriously interfere with the rainfall 
of this island* From the numerous vestiges 
of ruined aqueducts and other waterworks, 
I am of opinion that the ancient prosperity 
of Cyprus was the result of artificial irrigation, 
and that the seasons were exceedingly pre¬ 
carious* 

There can be no doubt that the first 
necessity is water ; without a regular supply, 
the general fertility of the soil is negatived. 
The revenue is dependent upon agricultural 
productions, which are equally dependent 
Upon irrigation; thus the first duty of our 
rule is the development of the water resources 
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of the island, which would in a few years 
change the sterility of the Messaria into a 
vast plain of verdure. , 

The remaining districts are the Eastern 
or Carpas, the narrow strip upon the north 


coast, and the western province, including 
the line from Lapitho to Baffo. The Carpas 
is most picturesque, comprising mountains 
and hills clothed with evergreen shrubs 
and trees, including pines, cypress, olives. 



caroubs, myrtles, oleanders, mastic, etc., 
which grow to the water's edge. Tire valleys 
are limited in extent, and the agricultural 
value of the district is inferior. The 


narrow district of Kyrenia, upon the north 
coast, is peculiarly beautiful, forming a 
striking contrast to the dusky brown surface 
of the parched Messaria, from which it is 
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abruptly separated by a wall-like mountain 
chasm of Jurassic limestone only three miles 
in thickness. When standing upon the 
summit of this precipitous ridge, upwards of 
3000 feet above the sea level, the view to 
the south is the melancholy Messaria, while 
to the north all is beautiful; the slopes and 
level ground extending to the blue sea are 
rich in verdure and covered with shady 
caroub-trces ; we look down upon the town 
and important fort of Kyrenia, with its 
ancient and neglected harbour ; the fine old 
mined monastery of Bel la-pals upon the 
right, with its productive gardens and groves 
of orange-trees, above which the lofty peak 
is crowned by the castle of Buffb-vento 
{3300 feet), facing the Eagle Nest, its fellow- 
fortress St Hilarion, which intersects the 
sky-line about four miles, ^dirfant. This 
district, although small, produces an im¬ 
portant crop of caroub beans, which find a 
ready market and promise an extensive 
cultivation. The mountain chain of Ju¬ 
rassic limestone abounds in marbles, in¬ 
cluding the dark green, rose-colour, and 
a coarse description of white. 

The western district, including Lapitbo, 
IChrysophus, and Baffo, from north and 
west to south, is rich in mountains, plains, 
and elevated plateaus, which vary from 500 
to several thousand feet above the sea, and 
according to their altitudes, afford a choice 
of climates. The oak, plane, pine, flourish 
in certain localities, according to the con¬ 
dition of soil and temperature, while fruit 
trees abound throughout the district, in¬ 
cluding the peach, apricot, mulberry, orange, 
lemon, almond, etc. The caroub, always 
welcome as an evergreen shade, thrives as 
an indigenous forest-tree from the north 
shore to Baffo. 

Limasol is the principal town and road¬ 
stead of the fourth division of the island, 
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according to my arbitrary intersection. In 
this district is exhibited the wine-producing 
power of Cyprus. The Commanderia, 
reputed as the best wine of the island, is 
grown upon the reddish soil of the meta- 
morphic rocks ; the red wines are cultivated 
upon the chalk, marls, and sedimentary 
limestones. 

From the valleys to the summits of the 
mountains, to an elevation of 4000 ieet, 
every available acre is devoted to the cul¬ 
tivation of vineyards; at the same time 
the wines are coarse in quality, and totally 
unfit for the English market The exports 
of these wines from Limasol are directed to 
the Levant and to Trieste. 

This brief outline of Cyprus may contrast 
too favourably with the general reports of 
sterility and unheal thin ess. I confess my 
first impressions have been modified by an 
intimate acquaintance with the island ; 
though it is true that Famagusta is un¬ 
healthy, and that the extreme heat of 
summer in the lowlands must be trying to 
the European constitution.’ 1 

Now that Cyprus has been for some time 
under the direct rule of Great Britain, its 
resources are becoming better understood. 
It is now seen that the island is by no 
means the commercial paradise which eager 
speculators pictured it, nor is it the barren 
unwholesome waste which disappointed for¬ 
tune hunters would fain persuade us it is. 
Under the just administration of English¬ 
men, there is every hope that Cyprus may, 
in a generation or two, regain at least a 
portion of its former prosperity, and be* 
come, if not the Queen of the Mediterra¬ 
nean, a desirable home for its interesting 
population. The days of Turkish tyranny 
are past, and there is now every scope for 
the development of the energies, such as 
they are, of the denizens of Cyprus. 
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ntwerp, rich in. monnnients, 
in pictures, and in historical 
associations, has added to 
her attractions what in her 
days of greatest prosperity 
was considered one of the 
wonders of Europe. The 

printing establishment and 
the art treasures of Plantin— 
the rival of the Aldi of Venice, the Elzevirs 
of Amsterdam, and the Stephenses of Paris, 
who carried the art of printing to the high¬ 
est degree of perfection—have become one 
of the sights which all who pass through 
Antwerp make a point of visiting. The 

town council purchased this interesting and 
valuable relic of the past from the lineal 
descendant of Plantin, who bears the name 
of the great printer’s son-in-law, Moretus, 
or Monrentorf, for the sum of ,£480,000. 

About the year 1550 Christopher Plantin 
arrived in Antwerp, and set up a small 
shop. He was born at Tours in 1514, of 
noble lineage. Adverse circumstances re¬ 
duced his father to poverty, and when he 
died he left his family destitute. Two of 
his sons bade farewell to their native Tour- 
aine, and emigrated to Caen, where they 
changed their names, the one taking that 
of Porret, from the port'd, or leek, the other 
that of Plantin, from the p!aintain y names 
suggested as they rode through a field* 
Porret practised at Caen as an apothecary, 
while his brother apprenticed himself to a 
bookseller and binder* Plant h married, 
and removed to Antwerp, where he attrac¬ 
ted the notice of the town clerk, who em¬ 
ployed him to bind his books, and lent him 
money to hire a larger shop. One evening 
a party of masqueraders attacked lilm and 
left him dangerously wounded. After his 
recovery, going to market, he recognised in 
a shop the costumes worn by the masquer¬ 


aders, and having ascertained by whom 
they had been hired on the day he had 
such cause to remember, he found they 
were persons of substance, and he sensibly 
accepted a sum of money instead of going 
to law. With this he purchased his first 
pressj began printing alphabets, almanacks, 
and prayer-books, and soon gaining reputa¬ 
tion for the correctness and beauty of his 
work, he, in 1559, bought the premises 
which are now the Plantin Museum. 
Thus fron^small beginnings, putting in 
practice his motto, “ Lahore et Com!:antIa, J, 
lie rose to become printer to the King of 
Spain. A great number of ancient authors 
were printed by him, and his editions were 
valued for the beauty of the letter-press and 
the correctness of the texts, some of the 
most learned men of the day having been 
employed to read the proofs. His chef 
d'muvre was a polyglot Bible in Greek, 
Latin, Chaldee, Hebrew, and Syriac, in 
eight volumes, edited by a celebrated theo¬ 
logian, whom Philip II. sent from Spain to 
superintend the publication, and to whom, 
on his return, he offered as a reward a 
bishopric. Forty printers were employed 
for four years on this work, the cost of 
which amounted to 40,000 crowns. Plantin 
founded printing houses in Paris and 
Leyden, accumulated immense riches, and 
left a sumptuous and valuable library. He 
died in 15S9. 

One whole side of the square, the Marche 
duVendredijis occupied by th § fa$a$e of the 
Hotel Plantin, which is distinguished by no 
remarkable feature. The entrance leads to 
a quadrangle, round which the building ex¬ 
tends, consisting of two stories, supported 
by a colonnade, altogether a beautiful speci¬ 
men of the old Flemish style. 

The printing room lias been kept as near 
as possible as it was in tire old days* The 
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composing-sticks and other tools used by 
compositors lie on the cases, which are still 
filled with type, and one might almost fancy 
that the work begun was about to be re¬ 
sumed. The cases, less high than those 
now used, and the stools placed by them , 
show that the compositors were in the habit 
of working sitting, and not standing. Two 
formes are ready for the press, of which a 
proof had been struck off, and farther on 
lies a pile of printed sheets. Five presses 
remain of the twenty-two at one time in use. 
Two ot them appear to date from tljp end 
of the sixteenth century ; they are of great 
solidity, and with no pretensions to elegance, 
and present a wonderful contrast to those 
by which newspapers are now printed. In 
the correctors* room is a large oak desk, 
marvellously carvid, and^ m each side 
against the wall two benches, with high backs; 
on one of these hangs a pair of scissors of 
formidable dimensions. In a box are 
letters ; farther on a box of waste type. 


Pigeon-holes bear the names of twenty-one 
towns with which Plantin transacted busi¬ 
ness. In the middle stands a table covered 
with printed sheets and corrected proofs, 
and before it a venerable arm-chair. 

Another room is the type-foundry and 
manufactory of ink and varnish; another 
contains different apparatus, such as an 
electric machine and batteries, reflectors, 
etc., which had no doubt been in use 
for educational purposes. In the archives 
is the day-book with all the disbursements 
from 1566 to 1S65. In the ledger are to 
be found the accounts of Philip II., Rubens, 
etc., particulars of the goods sent to the fair 
at Frankfort; then there are the workmen's 
books, showing their weekly wages, etc. 
Another valuable collection is that of 15,000 
blocks of wood engravings, and S,ooo 
copper, and 30 or 40 sets of alphabets of 
exquisite design and workman ship, many 
of which have never been used. The 
whole collection is unique. 


ADVENTURERS WITH PANTHER. 


" iTH avikg warned the village shi- 
' karee to keep close behind me 
with the heavy spear he had 
in his hand, I began to follow 
the wounded panther; but had 
scarcely gone twenty-five yards 
when one of the beaters, who 
was on high ground, beckoned 
to me, and pointed a little 
below him, and in front of me. 
There was the large panther 
sitting out unconcealed be¬ 
tween two bushes a dozen yards before me. 
I could not,however, see his head; and whilst 
I was thus delayed, he came out with a roar, 
straight at me. I fired at his chest with a 
ball; and as he sprang upon me, the shot 
barrel was aimed at his head. In the next 
moment he seized my left arm, and the gun* 
Thus, not being able to use the gun as a 



club, I forced it, cupwise, into his mouth. 
He bit the stock through in one place; and 
whilst his upper fangs lacerated my arm 
and hand, the lower fangs went into the 
gun. His hind claws pierced my left thigh. 
He tried very hard to throw me over. In 
the meanwhile the shikaree, who, had lie 
kept the spear before him, might have 
stopped the charge of the panther, had 
retreated some paces to the left He now, 
instead of spearing the panther, shouted 
out, and struck him, using the spear as a 
club. In a moment the animal was upon 
him, stripping him of my shikar-bag, his 
turban, my revolving rifle, and the spear. 
The man passed by me, holding his wounded 
arm. 

The panther quietly crouched five paces 
in front of me. I knew my only chance 
was to keep my eye upon him. He sat 
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with all my despoiled property, stripped 
from the shikaree, around and under him. 
The first step I moved backwards, keeping 
my eye on the panther, I fell on my back 
into a thorn-bush, having slipped upon the 
rock. Here I was still within one spring 
of the animal, who appeared, as far as I 
could see, not at all disabled by the fight. 
Nothing could have saved me had he again 
attacked; “ but there's a sweet little cherub 
that sits up aloft 11 to look out for the life of 
the wild hunter. I retreated step by step, 
my face still towards the foe, till I got to 
my horse, and to the other beaters, who 
were all collected together some forty yards 
from the fight. 

I Immediately loaded the gun with a 
charge of shot, and a bullet that I perchance 
found; and taking my revolver pistol out 
of the holster, and sticking it into my belt, 
determined to cany on the affair to its 
issue, knowing how rarely men recover 
from such wounds as mine. I was bleeding 
profusely from large tooth wounds in the 
arm; the tendons of my left hand were 
torn open, and I had five claw wounds in 
the thigh. The poor shikaree's arm was 
somewhat clawed up, and if the panther 
was not killed, the superstition of the natives 
would go far to kill this man. Terribly 
frightened as he was, his wounds were not 
so bad as mine. I persuaded my horse- 
keeper to come with me; and taking the 
hog-spear lie had in his hand, we went to 
the spot where lay the weapons stripped 
from the shikaree, A few yards beyond 
them crouched the huge panther again, I 
could not see his head very distinctly, but 
fired deliberately behind his shoulder. In 
one moment he was again upon me. I 
gave him the charge of shot, as I supposed 
in his face, but had no time to take aim. 
The horse-keeper, instead of spearing, fell 
upon his back. In the next Instant the pan¬ 
ther got hold of my left foot in his teeth, and 
threw me oil my back. I struck at him 
with the empty gun, and he seized the 
barrels in his mouth. This was his last 
effort I sprang up, and seizing the spear 
from the horse-keeper, drove it with both 


hands through his side, and thus killed 
him. I immediately had my boot pulled 
off. My foot bled profusely. Fortunately, 
the wound was in the thin part of the foot, 
and not in the instep or ankle ; but the teeth 
had met. 

The hero of the foregoing adventure was 
Captain Shakespeare, who has a multitude 
of such stories in his interesting book on 
Indian sport; the following, however, 
sufficiently proves that the African panther 
can, on emergency, be quite as ferocious as 
his Asiatic congener :— 

A French gentleman well known in Algiers, 
who is passionately fond of panther-hunt¬ 
ing, Monsieur Bo mb on die, lately set out in 
the evening, according to his custom, to 
pursue his favourite sport. The hunter was 
accompanied'by some Arabs, who carried a 
live sh e-goat. When they arrived at a 
selected spot, the goat was tethered to a 
stake fixed in the ground, and the hunts¬ 
man concealed himself in a hoie in the 
earth, with the goat's kid in his arms. A 
few pinches administered to the kid soon 
reacted upon the goat, who began to bleat 
frantically. This presently brought down 
the panther, who hunts entirely by sight and 
sound. On the evening in question the 
panther happened to be close at hand, and 
made his appearance before the Arabs had 
completed their operations. In the hot 
haste of their flight they neglected to drive 
the post to which the goat was fastened 
firmly into the ground. The panther, having 
secured his easy prize, w r as making off with¬ 
out loss of time, when Bombonelle, afraid 
of losing altogether his night's sport, fired 
in a hurry, and broke the beast's fore-legs. 

The animal lay for a few moments as 
if dead. The huntsman incautiously ap- 
proached ; the beast immediately sprang at 
him, and the second barrel missing fire, the 
panther caught him by the cheek. The 
animal's teeth, however, slipped through 
the flesh. At a second dash the man's fore¬ 
head was grasped, the end of his nose bitten 
off, and his cheek fearfully lacerated. In 
its third spring the panther caught him by 
the turban. Out of this Bombonelle mam 
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aged to extricate his head, and the animal 
rolled down the side of the hill on which 
they were fortunately lying. The panther's 
fore-legs being broken, he could not climb 
the hill again* Another fortunate circum¬ 
stance was that the panther had been placed 
across the man. If it had been otherwise, 
and the animal had obtained a purchase 
with his hind legs on the man’s body, the 
result would have been fatal When the 
Arabs returned to the spot in the morning. 


they found the panther dead at the bottom 
of the hill, and the Frenchman, numbed and 
senseless from the loss of blood, at the top. 
The sportsman was carried into Algiers in 
such a state that none of his friends could 
recognise him. His doctor made a very 
good cure of it; and, by judicious appli¬ 
cation of caustic, his beauty was said not 
only to be restored, but increased. He shot 
another panther near the same spot three 
m 0 n th s afterward s. 
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MERICAJ has cal led u a 

wooden country/* and with 
reason. From the x\tlantic 
westward, and from the 
great lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico, vast forests con¬ 
fronted the early settlers. 
Not a patch of corn could 
be planted till trees were 
felled. Civilization literally 
hewed its way through barri¬ 
cades of timber. Timber 
lumbered the country, as, in a few remain¬ 
ing localities, it does still. “ Corduroy 
roads n were but a systematic arrangement 
of “lumber" stems felied, and offering 
oth rwise impassable obstructions. In 
the utilization of this superabundant tim¬ 
ber wooden towns arose, wooden bridges, 
roadways, piers, wharfs, ramparts, to an 
extent unknown in other countries. 
Imposing edifices, with architectural em¬ 
bellishments, are seen of wood. But of 
public works where wood is extensively 
employed, none are more astonishing than 
the bridges. To us, a “wooden bridge" 
is suggestive of a few rustic planks across 
a stream in some peaceful meadow. In 
America the ponderous train, freighted 
with hundreds of human beings, dashes 
across one wooden bridge after another; 
and miles and miles of trestle wooden 


bridges in all stages of development may 
be seen in America, from the simple 
planks placed parallel on heavy timbers 
stretched from bank to bank, to the 
elegant suspension bridge spanning rivers 
so broad, that in recalling them the Yan¬ 
kee may be pardoned for having compared 
our Thames at Richmond to a few yards of 
white ribbon among the gooseberry-bushes. 
Wooden bridges have taken a high rank in 
modern engineering; and for boldness in 
their design, combined with mechanical 
perfection and simplicity, America enjoys 
the precedence. As viaducts, too, over 
the swampy regions of lowlands, or across 
gulches and gorges in the mountains, 
whence you gaze down perpendicular 
depths, startling and terrifying to un¬ 
trained nerves, the amazed traveller is 
borne along on airy-looking woodwork. 

Many perilous journeys on creaking 
timbers can the writer recall. Through 
the swamps and cane-brakes of the South, 
during the Secession War, and across broad 
estuaries,—-where many parts were out ot 
repair for want of hands,—slowly and 
cautiously the train crept along, and glad 
were we to get on firm ground again. 
Crossing the AUeghanies, at elevations of 
some 2,000 feet, are chasms of terrific 
grandeur, bridged over by only wood. 
Again, along the Pacific railways, the 
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trestle bridges of later construction are 
among the most remarkable features of 
the route. The traveller who crosses them 
for the first time, does so with a strange 
sensation of peril, as he looks down into the 
depths below, and seems to feel the great 
mass swaying beneath him. I lie aecom¬ 
pany ing sketch of one of them conveys a 
fair idea of several of them. 

Spanning Dale Creek, a mountain stream 
near Sherman, is a trestle bridge, 650 feet 
from one rocky bluff to another. High, 
light, airy, and graceful as you look up 
126 feet from the silvery stream, and like 
ornamental trellis-work, its strength is 
nevertheless enormous. Not a single 
portion of the framework used in these 
bridges is less than twelve inches, generally 
fifteen inches in diameter; and the posts 
and piles “corded” or banded together 
with iron plates, are simply countless, ex¬ 
cept to engineers, who sum them up by 
mathematical rule. Another trestle bridge 
is at a point which, from its gloomy and 
dangerous character, has been named in 
the forcible, if not poetical, vernacular of 
the West, Devil’s Gate. This,—about ten 
miles from the Great Salt Lake,—is where 
the Weber River rushes with tremendous 
violence down a chasm of the Rocky 
Mountains. On the first opening of the 
line, the train passed over on a trestle 
bridge seventy-eight feet above the boiling 
current, and where the volume of water 
was great and rapid. A Government in¬ 
spector thus reported of the spot:'—- 
“Should a train go down into this fearful 
gulf, all who escaped being crushed would 
inevitably be drowned ” He describes the 
bridge as a “double trestle, one resting on 
the other,” the supporting timbers standing 
at an angle of about forty degrees, gradu¬ 
ally narrowing from the base to tire top. 
“ The upper timbers, among other means 
adopted to prevent their giving way, arc 
secured by large ropes tied around them, 
and fastened to projecting rocks above.” 
The inspector of the line pronounced 
the structure “ extremely dangerous,” and 
an iron bridge indispensable. As he was 


detained twenty-four hours to have the 
trestles better secured by means of addi¬ 
tional braces, and recorded the death ot 
a mechanic, who had fallen in and been 
swept down the raging current, “ rescue 
being impossible,” it is to be hoped that 
the trestle bridge at Devil's Gate exists no 
longer. 

Good trestle-work is expected to last 
from fifteen to twenty years, and for via¬ 
ducts is reckoned much cheaper than 
embankments. American engineers affirm 
that when renewals are necessary, the 
timber can be replaced at small cost, or 
filled in with earth embankments, by 
transporting materials along the line, at 
less expense than in the first construction 
of the railway. 

The greater? of the- engineering works 
of America corresponds with the vastness 
of her scenery. Her rivers, wide as they 
are, must be bridged over ; and the plans 
adopted by the architects in wood, as well 
as in stone, iron, or all combined, vary with 
the nature of the localities. Suspension 
bridges of enormous proportions are taking 
the place of the old-fashioned drawbridges; 
and where immense width, but less ship¬ 
ping, demand bridges of a different cha¬ 
racter, experiments and combinations are 
countless. Wooden bridges with iron 
towers, iron bridges with wooden towers, 
piers of iron, wood, or masonry, and various 
kinds of truss bridges, known by the names 
of inventors, now meet you in all parts of 
America. Several suspension bridges with 
wooden towers, and spans of from 200 to 
400 feet, exist. At Trenton, New Jersey, 
a curiously beautiful bridge of five spans is 
suspended by iron bar chains from curved, 
solid-built beams. 

To enumerate a few out of the scores of 
wonderful bridges in the States, over the 
Alteghanny River at Pittsburg was a trestle 
bridge, 1,172 feet long, and now replaced 
by one of iron, said to be “ a model o! 
elegance and strength.” At Quincey, 
Illinois, there is a trestle bridge across the 
Mississippi, which, including the embank¬ 
ments, is nearly a mile in length 
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The Portage Bridge* spanning the Ge¬ 
nesee River, on the Buffalo and 1 lorn ells- 
ville branch of the Erie Railway, and which 
was once destroyed by fire, is said to 
have been the largest wooden viaduct in 
the world, and was also famous for the 
grandeur of its location. It spanned a 
gorge with perpendicular walls, through 
which the Genesee River leaps in three 
successive falls to the level of the valley 
below, and stood upon thirteen stone piers, 
set in the river-bed, sufficiently above high- 


water mark to be secure against freshets. 
Upon these piers it rose 234 feet It was 
Sgo feet long, cost 175,000 dollars, and 
was so ingeniously constructed that any 
single timber in it could be removed and 
replaced at pleasure without deranging 
others. Close to where it stood are the 
Horseshoe Falls, the Middle Falls, the 
Devil's Oven, and other objects of interest 
to the tourist A train had just passed 
over it when the flames were discovered ; 
and though every attempt was made to save 
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trestle bridge on the pacific railway* 
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it, the fire appeared in so many places that 
all efforts were in vain, 

Over the Schuylkill at Philadelphia is 
anotiler remarkable wooden bridge, with a 
span of 340 feet. Over the Ohio at 
Wheeling, a wooden bridge has a span of 
above 1,000 feet, and farther down, uniting 
the States of Ohio and Kentucky, at Cincin¬ 
nati, is a suspension bridge whose total 
length is 2,250 feet, and 100 feet above 
high-water mark, with a centre span of 
1,057 feet. The Hudson, the Mississippi, 
the .Ohio, the Missouri, and other broad 
rivers in America, now boast of bridges, 
each claiming honour for some especial 
feature, At Omaha, the starting-point of 
the Pacific Railway, the trains from the east 
were at first shifted bodily on to huge flat- 
bottomed boats to cross the Missouri 
River; and the first railroad bridge built 
there was swept away by the overpowering 
freshets on the breaking up of the ice, 
“Never mind/ 1 cried the enterprising and 
undaunted engineers; “ w r e will build it 
stronger next time. 1 * And so they have. It 
is of iron now. Only after such costly experi¬ 
ments as these can the force of American 
rivers be discovered. A flood is a mild term 
in which to describe the effects of a sudden 
thaw and the rush of waters, bearing with 
them earth, trees, blocks of ice, and debris, as 
if the world itself were passing away in one 
tumultuous torrent. For the rivers to rise 
ten, twenty, forty feet within a few hours 
is not unusual, and bridges must be built 
accordingly. 

A bridge now in progress over the East 
River, New York, is to eclipse all previously 
constructed bridges in astonishing engineer¬ 
ing. Its centre span wilt be “the longest 
in the world vi1,26s feet, and a tall 
vessel can sail beneath it The piers of 
this magnificent structure rest on caissons 
made of pine from the forests of Georgia. 
Each box, or “caisson,” is 168 feet long, 
102 feet wide, 9^ feet deep, and S feet 
thick, and at the bottom 22 feet thick l 
Inside it has a number of partitions, each 
four feet thick, and outside it is covered all 


over with thick iron plates. Besides this, 
the edges of the box are “ slioed ” with 
cast iron, and the whole interior is lined 
with boiler plate, every joint being air¬ 
tight and “bolted” strongly to the box. 

Over the Hudson at Albany is another 
wonderful bridge, with twenty-one stone 
piers resting on spruce piles of from twelve 
to fourteen inches in diameter. But these 
wooden supports are not left, like solitary 
posts, to bear the wear and tear of rapid 
waters. Two and a half to three feet 
apart, each group of piles is encased in a 
strong box, or “crib,” bound by ties of 
thick iron plates, and then filled with con¬ 
crete. These cribs, or boxes, are from 
twenty-four to twenty-eight feet below low- 
water level, and the masonry rests upon 
them. 

Though suspension bridges are of very 
remote origin, those of iron date only from 
the latter part of the last century. In 
ancient Peru were suspension bridges on 
the Andes made of ropes and bark of trees. 
The Chinese boast of one 330 feet high, 
built A.D. 63. “ Wire ” ropes in use at 

the present day are of six or seven twists, 
each from two to three inches in diameter. 
14,560 such wires are employed in the 
cables of the Niagara Suspension Bridge, 
where the trains run 245 feet above the 
boiling torrent, This wonderful bridge is 
also chiefly of wood ; and, what is still more 
remarkable, the whole of the timber-work 
has been replaced without at any one time 
detaining trains or traffic (there is a double 
track), or causing any stoppage whatever. 
It was opened in 1854, and began to be 
retimbered in April, 1S73. All the girders 
under the railway track have been rebuilt, 
and 300,000 feet of seasoned timber have 
been used in its renovation Repairs com¬ 
pleted under such circumstances, and with 
the rush of trains and carriages overhead, 
are surpassed only by the American feat oi 
moving houses from one street to another, 
or raising them bodily without disturbing 
either the furniture or the inhabitants, un¬ 
less the latter were very nervous. 
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AST thou a charm to stay the morning 
star 

In his steep course ? So long he seems 
to pause 

On thy bald awful head, O sovran Blanc 1 
The Arvc and Arveiron at thy base 
Rave ceaselessly; but thou, most awful Form I 
Risest from forth thy silent sea of pines* 

How silently ! Around thee and above 
Deep is the air, and dark* substantial* black, 
An ebon mass: methinks thou picrcest it 
As with a wedge ! But when I look again, 

It is thine own calm home, thy crystal slirine* 
Thy habitation from eternity l 
O dread and silent Mount l I gazed upon thee, 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense* 
Didst yanish from ny thought % entranced in 
prayer 

I worshipped the Invisible alone. 

Yet* like some sweet beguiling melody, 

So sweet, \vc know not we are listening to it, 
Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my 
thought, 

Yea, with my life, and life’s own secret joy. 

Till the dilating soul, enrapt, transfused, 

Into the mighty vision passing—there, 

As in her natural form, swelled vast to heaven! 

Awake, my soul S not only passive praise 
Thou owest 1 not alone these swelling tears. 
Mute thanks, and secret ecstasy 1 Awake, 
Voice of sweet song i Awake, my heart, 
awake ! 

Green vales and icy cliffs, all join my hymn 
Thou first and chief* sole sovran of the vale ! 
Oli* struggling with the darkness all the night* 
And visited all night by troops of stars, 

Or when they climb the sky, or when they sink: 
Companion of the morning star at dawn. 
Thyself earth's rosy star, and of the dawn 
Co-herald : wake* 0 wake, and utter praise t 
Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in earth ? 
Who filled thy countenance with rosy light ? 
Who made thee parent of perpetual springs? 

And you, ye five wild torrents fiercely glad ! 
Who called you forth from night and utter 
death* 

From dark and icy caverns called you forth, 
Down those precipitous, black* jagged rocks, 
For ever shattered* and the same for ever ? 
Who gave you your invulnerable life, 

Your strength, your speed, your fury, artel ycur 


Unceasing thunder and eternal foam ? 

And who commanded (and the silence came), 
Here let the billows stiffen, and have rest ? 

Ye ice-falls? ye that from the mountain's 
brow 

Adown enormous ravines slope amain— 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 
And stopped at once amidst their maddest 
plunge ! 

Motionless torrents ! silent cataracts 1 
Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon ? Who bade the 
sun 

Clothe you with rainbows? Who, with living 
flowers 

Of loveliest blue* spread garlands at your 
feet ?— 

God ! let the torrents, like a shout of nations. 
Answer l and let the ice-plains echo, God ! 
God l sing ye meadow-streams, with gladsome 
voice ! 

Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like 
sounds I 

And they, too, have a voice, yon piles of snow* 
And in their perilous fall shall thunder* God 1 
Ye living flowers that skirt the eternal frost! 
Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle’s nest : 
Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain-storm \ 
Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds ] 
Ye signs and wonders of the element! 

Utter forth God! and fill the hills with 
praise \ 

Thou too, hoar Mount I with thy sky-pointing 
peaks* 

Oft from whose feet the avalanche* unheard, 
Shoots downward, glittering through the pure 
serene, 

Into the depth of clouds that veil thy breast— 
Thou too* again* stupendous Mountain l thou 
That as I raise my head* awhile bowed low 
In adoration, upward from thy base 
Slow travelling with dim eyes suffused with 
tears, 

Solemnly seemest like a vapoury cloud 
To rise before me— Rise, O ever rise* 

Rise, like a cloud of incense, from the earth 1 
Thou kingly Spirit throned among the hills* 
Thou dread ambassador from earth to heaven, 
Great hierarch ! tell thou the silent sky, 

And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun* 
Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God. 

Coleridge. 
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Mf TRAVEELINQ ON 


ravelling cn the Caspian 
pp must be a terrible undertake 
ing, even when the passenger 
is furnished with the imperial 
fiadaro$jm f which entitles the 
holder to vehicles and post- 
horses, It is a large double 
sheet of paper bearing a 
double-headed eagle, with 
paraphernalia, in the ■water¬ 
mark, and having several 
double-headed eagles and ornamental panels 
printed all over it. It bears many num¬ 
bers of registration, and a still greater 
number of signatures and counter-signatures. 
It is not unlike a magnified reproduction 
of some of the earlier American paper 



dollars. 

Armed with this all-important document, 
the visitor is supplied with a tmka, of 
which delectable vehicle the following is 
a graphic description. Imagine a pig- 
iron gh of the roughest possible construc¬ 
tion, four feet and a half long, two and a 
naif wide at the top, and one at the bottom, 
filled with coarse hay, more than half 
thistles, and set upon two poles, which are 
in turn supported by four wheels. Springs, 
even of the most rudimentary kind, there 
are none. Seen from the outside, the troika 
has the appearance of a primitive lake- 
habitation canoe, just drawn out of a mud- 
bank; anything in the shape of washing, 
either for vehicles or drivers, being con¬ 
sidered in this part of the world as entirely 
a work of supererogation. The driver, 
dad in a rough sheep-skin tunic, the woolly 
side, after the fashion of Brian O’Lynds 
nether garments, turned inwards, and wean 
ing a prodigious conical cap of the same 
material, sits upon the forward edge of the 
vehicle. With a combination of patched 
leather straps and knotted ropes by way of 
reins, he conducts the three horses of the 
conveyance. The centre animal is between 
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the two shafts, which are joined by a high 
wooden arch of a parabolic form* From 
the summit of this arch a leather strap* 
passing under the animal’s chin, keeps his 
head high, while two pretty large bells, 
hung just where he ought to keep his ears* 
force him to keep the latter in a painfully 
constrained position. 

As the stations at which relays arc 
usually found are but seven or eight miles 
apart, the stages are gone over almost the 
whole time at full gallop* In such guise, 
mingled with heterogeneous portions of 
luggage, andr^ollowing in thorny hay, the 
traveller is whirled across the long, zig-zag, 
dusty, stony roads* All is bleak* There 
are sandy rolling expanses where the glar¬ 
ing gravelly surface is varied only by scant 
olive-green patches and clouds of dun-red 
dust Here are a couple of sad-looking 
turbes —dreary square structures of earth- 
coloured, half-baked brick, surmounted by 
broken cupolas, amid whose crumbling 
walls nomadic goatherds are cowering 
around a scanty fire, A compound flock 
of small, active sheep, mingled with wiry, 
long-haired goats, with an occasional dimi- 
rnuive donkey, the whole conducted by a 
scriptural-looking person with primitive 
shepherd's crook, crosses the way* Then 
comes a string of shaggy, supercilious- 
aired camels, each bearing a couple of 
slimy casks of petroleum from the Caspian, 
each member of the string growling and 
groaning in true camel fashion. Now and 
then a blue cloud starts up from the gravelly 
track* It is composed of wild pigeons* 
What they can possibly find to attract them 
to that dusty gulley passes comprehension. 
Yet they look plump and strong* notwith¬ 
standing the apparent unproductiveness of 
the surroundings. Meantime the driver, 
with many an Asiatic whoop and shout, 
plies his long whip, and we tear along, one 
side of the troika occasionally a couple of 
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feet higher than the other, scaring dozens 
of white-backed scald crows from some¬ 
thing or other they, like the pigeons, find 
in the dust* They fly on a hundred yards, 
and then with a curious obstinacy settle 
again and again before us, to be driven on 
again. Away to the left the giant range of 
the Caucasus trembles in ghastly whiteness 
athwart the cloudless sky, and at their base 
stretches widely a blue mirage that mocks 
the Kur alongside of which we go. To 
the right, farther off still, are the Persian 
mountains, fainter and more visionary still 
than tiie Caucasus. Between, a vast dun 
expanse, fifty or sixty miles across the 
horizon ahead, clear and uninterrupted as 
that of mid-ocean. It is not surprising 
that Eastern imagination has/ionjured up 
50 many gins and ghouls to haunt its day 
dreams. Out on these plains one feels 
more lonely and abandoned at mid-day 
than in the grizzliest, most uncanny church¬ 
yard at home at the witching hour of night 
A “ station ,J on this route is not like a 
railway station. The “ station/' which was 
at length reached, consisted of three small 
buildings of a single storey, some barns, 
and a few enclosures for fowl and cattle. 
The station-master, with his military uniform 
and flat regulation cap, was the only sign 
of officialism about the place. At each 
station-house is a “guest chamber,” as 
the Mohammedans style the apartment in 
their houses set apart for the reception of 
strangers. It is generally a small room 
containing two wooden camp-beds, a table, 
a fireplace, and sometimes a couple of 
chairs. No bedding is provided, the 
traveller being supposed to bring this with 
him, as well as his food, tea, sugar, etc, 
A petroleum lamp burns all night within 
the chamber; and another is attached to 
the blue and white striped post at the door, 
which indicates the station, with its distance 
from the last centre of Government, in 
versts. Usually it is difficult to find any¬ 
thing in the shape of food, unless some of 


the women of the establishment can supply 
a few eggs and some sheets of the peculiar 
leathery bread, rivalling in size and con¬ 
sistency a cobbler's apron, which seems to 
pervade the entire East. The only thing 
the traveller can be perfectly certain of fiod- 
ivN is the redoubtable samovar, or appara- 
V ,s for making strong tea, kept at almost 
' l boiling point by the heat of the chimney. 
It is an almost universal custom here to 
I drink tea in glass tumblers. Each glass is 
filled one-third, or in some cases one-half, 
with the liquid contained in the small tea¬ 
pot, and the rest filled up with boiling 
\ water from the samovar* On the arrival 
of a troika with travellers the samovar is 
immediately brought into the guest room, 
and tea prepared while the horses are being 
changed. This description will answer for 
the vast majority of postal stations on the 
Caspian route. Weak tea swallowed, the 
traveller again mounts Ins chariot, which at 
once dashes away in the most reckless 
fashion, utterly regardless of the nature or 
state of the road. 

One day's journey on the plains is like 
another, save that with each mile the road 
grows worse. At last it seems to have 
totally disappeared. Sometimes long trains 
of camels glide by in spectral fashion, the 
huge loads of lengthy osiers with which 
some of them are laden, the branches 
trailing behind on the ground, giving them 
the air of gigantic long-legged porcupines. 
Then would be met a Tartar cavalcade, 
with indigenous ladies on horseback, clothed 
as usual in staring red garments, and much 
more effectually veiled than the Turkish 
ladies generally are. From time to time 
trains of twenty or thirty huge wagons, each 
drawn by four or five horses all abreast, 
came by, coming from Persia. On, on, 
across burnt-up, grey-looking expanses, the 
Caucasus and Persian mountains always 
looming right and left —amid the glare of 
an Eastern day, and at last our monotonous 
journey is ended* 
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ny traveller passing from the 
southern maritime provinces 
of Spain cannot but feel 
great disappointment when 
he finds himself traversing 
the arid, dusty plains of the 
Castiles. These two pro¬ 
vinces contain much that is 
highly interesting and cha¬ 
racteristic. The towns are 
among the most ancient and 
the most Spanish, and occa¬ 
sionally one meets with some varied scenery, 
with rocks and hills and streams, but oh, 
those plains l Nothing but the wild mono¬ 
tonous prairies of the far West can come 
near them in sameness and in dreariness, 
and in their depressing influence on the 
mind they outdo the prairies. There are 
neither trees nor birds, hedges nor en¬ 
closures of any sorb There are very few 
villages to enliven the scene, and even 
when at long distances a hamlet does ap¬ 
pear, the dingy colour of the houses, the 
windows without any glass, take nothing 
from the general gloom. 

It is in the midst of this uninviting 
scenery that Madrid, the capital of Spain, 
is situated. The city has but few advan¬ 
tages in point of situation, excepting that 
imaginary one which is thought so much of 
in Spain, namely, its being in the centre of 
the country. It is in the midst of a plain ; 
but though apparently a plain, the situation 
is really something elevated, rather more 
than two thousand feet above the sea. The 
climate is very faulty, searchingly hot at 
times, and at others bitterly cold from the 
exposed situation and the keen icy winds 
that sweep down from the mountains. 

The destruction of the immense number 
of convents has made a very great change 
in Madrid, and modernized the city com¬ 
pletely. There is very little di(Terence now 
in any of the capitals of Europe with regard 
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to dress. The old Spaniard has still the 
mantle thrown over his shoulder, but 
tweed great coats and comforters are more 
common. The ladies dress in the latest 
Parisian style, except that many of them, 
instead of a bonnet, have a black veil thrown 
gracefully over the head. 

Madrid is by no means an ancient city. 
It was raised by Philip II, from a small 
town of 10,000 inhabitants to the dignity of 
the capital of Spain, and under his auspices 
it rose to nearly 200,000 inhabitants. The 
site was chosen as being near the centre of 
Spain, but experience has shown that a 
worse .situation could not have been se¬ 
lected. The River Manzanares for many 
mouths of the year is almost dry; the 
Guadarama, a snow range of mountains a 
short distance to the north-west, send their 
chilling, killing breezes over the plateau on 
which the city stands. 

Being of comparatively recent date, the 
city possesses no remains of either Roman 
or Moorish architecture. The houses are 
mostly of live to six storeys; the lower storey 
of fine light granite, and the upper part of 
brick stuccoed. The streets are broad and 
clean, and not badly paved. The Puerto 
del Sol, the centre of the city, is about the 
size of Trafalgar Square in London, and 
from itradiaLe nine streets. The city stands 
on a plateau of eight miles circumference, 
about £oo feet above the plain and 2,600 
feet above the sea. The Royal Palace 
stands on the western face, and the Re tiro, 
or public gardens, to the east; and between 
them the Calle de Mayor and Calls de 
Alcala form the connecting link—the latter, 
leading into the Prado, is one of the finest 
streets in Europe. It expands, us it grows 
eastward, into a broad boulevard, with 
double rows of lime and acacia-trees. The 
Prado is the Rotten Row of Madrid, a mile 
and a half long, with four broad avenues, 
skirted with rows of rather stunted trees. 
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Near the Prado are situated some of the 
most interesting objects to be visited. 

First in interest and importance is the 
Museo, or gallery of paintings. This is 
the only place that is thrown open to the 
stranger daily, and it is a never-failing 
source of interest and information, and in 
many respects is second to no gallery in 
Europe, There are here no less than 2,000 


pictures, of which seventy are by Velasquez, 
fifty by Murillo, fifty-four by Ribera, and the 
remainder by some twenty other Spanish 
artists of note. There are also many tine 
works by Raphael, Tintoretto, Titian, Guido, 
Paul Veronese, Rubens, Vandyke, and 
others. 

On the same side is the Artillery Museum. 
It is admirably arranged, and contains many 
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specimens of arms, from the earliest times 
to (he present day, a great variety of models 
of cities and fortifications, and of every kind 
of military equipage. A little farther on is 
the Botanical and Zoological Garden, con¬ 
taining little worth seeing; and beyond, the 
convent and church of Atociia, the favourite 
resort of the ex-Queen Isabella, It was on 
her way to this chapel that she was attacked 
and stabbed by an assassin; and the dress 


and jewels which she wore on that occasion 
she presented to the Virgin of this church, 
with many other valuable offerings. There 
arc no churches in Madrid of much beauty 
or interest. 

The Palace* which overlooks the Manza* 
narcs, is a noble building, the basement 
storey of fine granite, and the upper part of 
white stone, which at a little distance has 
the appearance of marble. This building is 
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little more than a hundred years old ; part 
of the original design is still unfinished, and, 
like everything Spanish, it looks best at a 
distance. The courtyards, or patios, within 
the quadrangles, and the passages round the 
building, are in a state of great neglect and 
dilapidation ; but viewed at a little distance, 
the fine classic outline, lighted up in the 
rays of a bright sun, has an imposing ap¬ 
pearance. The interior is ornamented with 
a profusion of white and coloured marbles, 
and no end of gilt capitals and cornices. 
Beyond the palace, and over the bed of die 
Manzanares, is a scene of barren desolation, 
and it is a relief when the eye is brought up 
with the snowy peaks of the Guadarama. 

The people live chiefly out of doors, pre¬ 
ferring the bright sun and blue sky to the 
dark dingy dwellings awaiting them at 
home, for nothing can be more uninviting 
than die houses of the lower classes, As 
a rule, the citizens never stir away from 
Madrid at any part of the year. They live 
on separate floors of houses, a floor to a 
family; society is perfectly unknown to 
them, according to the English meaning of 
the word, especially among the women, 
whose only dissipation from year's end to 
ye ads end is their constant attendance at the 
churches. The men, on the contrary, find 
their amusement in constant smoking. The 
people are naturally very small* eaters, and 
adhere strictly to the fasts enjoined by their 
religion. The universal siesta, that boon 
to the dwellers in hot climates, closes all 
the shops at one o'clock, till the heat of the 
day is over; every one retreats withindoors, 
the streets are all deserted, even the beggars 
seem to disappear, and the houses are all 
shut up as if the inhabitants had left them. 
Then in the evening the whole world seems 
to come to life again. 


The palaces of the grandees are very 
disappointing. They were so pillaged and 
injured in every way by the French, that 
one can form no idea of their original state, 
Their dwellings are in a complete state of 
decadence or decay, as complete as is their 
own deterioration. Of course, there are bril 
liant exceptions, but, as a rule, the grandees 
are very poor representatives of the old 
nobility once unrivalled in Europe. There 
is a great want of cultivation in the higher 
classes at Madrid, and a complete absence 
of all general curiosity; they truly seem to 
care for nothing but Madrid, its hull-fights, 
its churches, and its official life, for they are 
most determined seekers after employments 
within the official circles* No matter how 
trifling or unimportant the charge may be, 
a bit of coloufM ribboh in the button-hole 
is a distinction coveted by all who think 
they have the slightest chance of obtaim 
ing it. 

Madrid, however, is by no means com¬ 
posed of palaces. The city abounds with 
what in England are called fC slums ” The 
Barrios Baxos can in this respect compete 
with, and perhaps rival, anything that Lon¬ 
don can show. This quarter is a perfect 
labyrinth of narrow old streets, the houses 
as a rule being mere hovels, and the aspect 
of the people who throng the unpaved 
pathways even more uninviting than their 
dwellings. Here are to be found strange- 
looking men and women, the former in 
tattered brown cloaks, the latter in faded 
frippery ; gipsies—the men wearing pointed 
hats, ragged jackets, and leathern belts 
round their waists; the women wild look¬ 
ing and masculine. From this quarter, in 
times of popular tumult, issue those fero¬ 
cious crowds who disgrace the name of 
Spain by their vile outrages. 
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immense number and the 
I rhy extended flights of the passen- 
ger or wild pigeons of America, 
and their extraordinary ap¬ 
pearance when in motion and 
when at their places of roost, 
are among the marvels of the 
Southern States of America. 
These wonderful migrations 
have been noticed by many 
travellers, notably by Wilson 
and Audubon in their splendid works on 
natural history. The chief object of the 
journey appears to bk the softSh after food. 
The bkds, having devoured all the nutriment 
in one part of the country, take wing in 
order to feed on the beech-mast of another 
region. Wilson describes a breeding-place 
seen by himself in Kentucky, which was 
several miles in breadth, was said to be 
nearly forty miles in length, and in which 
every tree was absolutely loaded with nests. 
All the smaller branches were destroyed by 
the birds, many of the large limbs were 
broken off and thrown on the ground, while 
no few of the grand forest trees themselves 
were killed as surely as if the axe had 
been employed for their destruction. The 
pigeons had arrived about the ioth of 
April, and left it by the end of May. 

In passing over the barrens on the banks 
of the Ohio, a few miles beyond Harden- 
burghs, Audubon observed the pigeons 
flying from north-east to south-west in 
greater numbers than he thought he had 
over seen them before; and feeling an in¬ 
clination to count the flocks that might pass 
within reach of his eye in one hour, he 
dismounted, seated himself upon an emi¬ 
nence, and began to mark with his pencil, 
making a dot of every flock that passed. 
In a short time, finding the task which he 
had undertaken impracticable as the birds 
poured on in countless multitudes, he rose, 
and counting the dots then put down, found 


that one hundred and sixty-three had been 
made in twenty-one minutes. He travelled 
on, and still met more the farther he pro¬ 
ceeded. The air was literally filled with 
pigeons, the light of noon day was obscured 
as by an eclipse, and the continual buzz ol 
wings seemed to lull the senses. 

Audubon particularly remarked upon the 
extraordinary effects produced by the 
attack of a hawk on a flock. u I cannot 
(he writes) describe to you the extreme 
beauty of their aerial evolutions when a 
hawk chanced to press upon the rear of a 
flock. At once, like a torrent, and with 
a noise like thunder, they rushed into a 
compact mass, pressing upon each other 
towards the centre. In these almost solid 
masses they darted forward in undulating 
and angular lines, descended and swept 
close over the earth with inconceivable 
velocity, mounted perpendicularly, so as to 
resemble a vast column, and when high 
were seen wheeling and twisting within 
their continued lines, which then resembled 
the coils of a gigantic serpent. 

It may not, perhaps, be out of place to 
attempt an estimate of the number of pigeons 
contained in one of these mighty flocks, and 
of the quantity of food dally consumed by 
its members. Let us take a column of one 
mile in breadth, which is far above the 
average size, and suppose it passing over 
us without interruption for three hours, and 
at the rate mentioned above, at one mile in 
a minute, this will give us an oblong square 
of one hundred and eighty miles by one, 
covering one hundred and eighty square 
miles. Allowing two pigeons in the square 
yard, we have one billion, one hundred and 
fifteen millions, and thirty-six thousand in 
one flock. As every pigeon daily con¬ 
sumes half a pint of food, the quantity 
necessary to supply this vast multitude 
must be eight millions seven hundred and 
twelve thousand bushels a day. 
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The flights of the wild pigeons are entirely 
caused by the necessity of procuring food, 
and are not performed with the view of 
escaping the severity of a northern latitude, 
or of seeking a southern one for the pur¬ 
pose of breeding ; they consequently do not 
take place at any fixed season or period of 
the year; indeed, it sometimes happens 
that a continuance of a sufficient supply of 
food in one district will keep these birds 
absent from another for years* 

Let us now inspect their place of nightly 
rendezvous. At my first view of it I arrived 
on the spot nearly two hours before sunset 
Few pigeons were then to be seen; but a 
great number of persons with horses and 
waggons, guns and ammunition, had already 
established encampment on the borders. 
Two farmers from the vicinity of Russels- 
ville, distant more than a hundred miles, 
had driven upwards of three hundred hogs 
to be fattened on the pigeons that were to 
be slaughtered. Here and there the people 
employed in plucking and salting what had 
already been procured were seen sitting in 
the midst of piles of these birds. Many 
trees, two feet in thickness, I observed, 
were broken ofF at no great distance from 
the ground; and tire branches of many of 
the largest and tallest had given way, as if 
the forest had been swept by a tornado. 
Everything proved to me that the number 
of birds resorting to this part of the forest 
must be immense beyond conception. As 
the period of their arrival approached, their 
foes anxiously prepared to receive them. 
Some were furnished with iron pots con¬ 
taining brimstone, others with torches of 
pine-knots, many with poles, and the rest 
with guns. The sun was lost to our view, 
yet not a pigeon had arrived. Everything 
was ready, and all eyes were gazing on the 
dear sky, which appeared in glimpses amid 
die tall trees. Suddenly there burst forth 
a general cry of * Here they come I 1 The 
noise which they made, though yet distant, 
reminded me of a hard gale at sea passing 
through the rigging of a dose-reefed vessel 
As the birds arrived and passed over me, 


I felt a current of air that surprised me. 
Thousands were soon knocked down by the 
pole men. The birds continued to pour 
in. The fires were lighted, and a magnifi¬ 
cent as well as wonderful and almost 
terrifying sight presented itself. The 
pigeons, arriving in thousands, alighted 
everywhere, one above another, until solid 
masses as large as hogsheads were formed 
on the branches all around* Here and 
there the perches gave way under their 
weight, with a crash, and falling to the 
ground, destroyed hundreds of the birds 
beneath, forcing down the dense groups 
with which every stick was loaded. It was 
a scene of uproar and confusion* I found 
it quite useless to speak, or even to shout 
to those persons who were nearest to me. 
Even the reports of the guns were seldom 
heard# and I was aware of the firing only 
by seeing the shooters reloading. 

No one dared venture within the line of 
devastation. The hogs had been penned 
up in good time; the picking up of the 
dead and wounded being left for the next 
morning's employment* The pigeons were 
constantly coming, and it was past mid¬ 
night before I perceived a decrease In the 
number that arrived. The uproar con¬ 
tinued during the whole night* Near the 
approach of day the noise in some degree 
subsided; and long before the objects 
were distinguishable, the pigeons began 
to move off in a direction quite different 
from that in which they had arrived the 
evening before; and at sunrise all that 
were able to fly had disappeared* 

It was then that the authors of all this 
devastation began their entry among the 
dead, the dying, and the mangled. 

The pigeons were picked up, and piled 
in heaps until each had as many as he 
could dispose of; then the hogs were ler 
loose to feed on the remainder. 

Though these birds are found in such 
multitudes, there is only a single yourg 
one hatched each time of breeding; but 
they breed two or three times a year, and 
so perpetuate the race*” 
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j n the name of God, amen i 
Whe re as Caplai n C ud j oe, 
Captain Acorn pong, Captain 
Johnny, Captain Cuflee,Cap¬ 
tain Quaco, and several other 
n egr 0 es, t h ei r dep en d en ts 
and adherents, have been in 
a state of war and hostility 
for several years past against 
our sovereign lord the king ; 
and whereas peace and 
friendship among mankind, 
and the preventing the effusion of human 
blood, is agreeable* to Goo;consonant to 
reason, and desired by every good man," 
—and whereas and wheijas, through 
many specifications, we come to the con¬ 
clusion that, “first, all hostilities shall cease 
on both sides for ever ; secondly, that 
the said. Captain Cud joe, the rest of his 
captains, adherents, and men, shall be for 
ever after in a perfect stale of freedom 
and liberty; excepting those who have 
been taken by them, or fled to them within 
two years last past." Such is the literal 
beginning of articles of pacification with 
the Maroons of Trelawney Town, and con¬ 
cluded March ist, 1738, by John Guthrie 
and Francis Sadler, Esquires, on behalf of 
his late most gracious Majesty King George 
the Second, 

Who are the Maroons ? Their origin 
(says a writer in Tinsley) was in this w'ise : 
J amalca was conquered from the Spaniards 
during the protectorate of Cromwell, in the 
year 1655* Before the attack, the Span¬ 
iards are said to have possessed about 1500 
enslaved negroes, most of whom, on the 
surrender of their masters, retreated to the 
mountains, whence they made frequent 
excursions to harass the English. 

A Maroon hunt was got up, hut not with 
much effect Seven or eight dead negroes 
arc said to have been all that the British 
had to show for it, whilst the main body 
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of Maroons, escaping under the direction 
of a leader of some talent, and named J nan 
de Tolas, maintained their ground so well 
that, when it came to negotiation, they 
obtained pardon and freedom. A large 
party, however, would not condescend to 
treat with the British Government at all* 
Retiring to the mountains, they held their 
ground ; and to this party was first applied 
the special designation of Maroons—why, 
nobody seems to have been able satisfac¬ 
torily to explain. 

The Maroons must have well maintained 
their independence for the next seven 
years, when we find that in 1663, the Lieu¬ 
tenant-governor of Jamaica and his council 
issued a proclamation, offering a full par¬ 
don, twenty acres of land each, and free¬ 
dom from all manner of slavery, to such of 
them as should surrender. But the Maroons 
held their own hunting-grounds-—the woods 
—and w r ere content. Far from settlements, 
they took care that none should come near, 
by killing every pioneer of advance who 
was rash enough to make that experiment 
Meantime, the governor having made friends 
with Juan de Bolas—a name not unknown 
to us—-having placed him as colonel at the 
head of a black regiment, and sent the 
black regiment against the Maroons proper 
—those who affected the independent form 
oflife—great hopes of success were nurtured. 
All in vain. The black Don with his regi¬ 
ment fell into ambush, and was cut to 
pieces. Thence, for forty years, the Ma¬ 
roons had it all their own way with the 
English. Not the slightest impression was 
made upon them; and, when opportunity 
happened, they murdered every white that 
came in their way—man, woman, or child 
In 1730 they were grown so formidable, 
under an able general named Cudjoe, that 
the colony had to be strengthened against 
them by the addition of two regiments of 
regular troops. 
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The Maroons did not like, and do not 
like, fighting for fighting's sake* Their 
favourite practice was to disperse in small 
parties, penetrate to the settlements of the 
whites, burn, massacre, and otherwise de¬ 
stroy; and so did they continue to gain 
strength and consequence until, by 1733, 
their depredations had became intolerable* 
Government attempted to put them down, 
and in a manner that shocks every senti¬ 
ment of humanity* Bloodhounds were 
brought from Cuba to Jamaica for the 
express purpose of hunting the Maroons 
to their strongholds* Small blockhouse 
garrisons were established at frequent in- 
tervals on the margin of the Maroon retreats. 
Thence skirmishing expeditions were des¬ 
patched, the actual combatants being blood¬ 
hounds, as already stated, and also certain 
warrior Indians specially imported from 
Central America* This system of warfare 
had the effect of giving such a blow to the 
Maroon community, that they sued for 
peace* They were far from being utterly 
broken, nevertheless; in testimony of which 
the convention entered into between them 
and the British Government, the opening 
clauses of which were given at the begin¬ 
ning of this paper, stands in proof 

Upon the whole the Maroons have got 
on very well with their colonial neighbours 
since the latter end of the last century, 
when there occurred a rather serious pass¬ 
age at arms. They have become somewhat 
civilised now, though still not much to boast 
of. How terribly savage they were about 
a hundred years ago let the following 
anecdote, resting on good authority, make 
known. By one clause of the convention 
it was stipulated that the Maroons should 
hunt, and capture if they could, at so much 
per head, such stray negro slaves as they 
might have been set upon the trail of 
Three negro slaves having run to the 
woods, our gentle Maroon friends and allies, 
between whom and the British perpetual 
peace and good fellowship were vowed, 
were armed and set upon the trail. They 
responded promptly to the call; came up 
with the runaways; caught them and killed 


them; and, horrible to announce, devoured 
them / 

On another occasion they outwitted their 
employers in a fashion one cannot regret, 
seeing that by virtue of the trick the lives 
of certain men who had done no worse than 
run from slavery were saved. Certain 
slaves had run to the woods* Ihey had 
run and been caught and brought back 
again and again. They were deemed in¬ 
corrigible offenders. They were known to 
be brave men too; men who would sell 
their lives dearly if brought to bay* To 
catch them alive was deemed hopeless; so 
to the Maroons the request went fort 3 1 
that the runaways should be dealt with 
summarily. They were to be killed, in 
point of fact, and some personal attestation 
of the killing*%/aS to be produced at head¬ 
quarters to justify payment of the reward. 
No long time passed before some Captain 
Quasho, or Johnny, or Tommy presented 
himself at head-quarters, the bearer of a 
little bag* Opening that little bag he pro¬ 
duces certain dusky-looking leathery things 
that, when looked at, are seen to be negroes 
ears. Behold the proof—the personal at- 
testations! These were the ears of the 
runaway slaves 1 It seemed all square ; so 
ears were counted, and blood-money paid. 
But after a certain time, the Honourable 
Gustos Ro tula rum found he had been done* 
Some old general of a Maroon had obtained 
the trophies from a churchyard that lay 
convenient 1 

With the beginning of the century a 
better feeling began to subsist between the 
Maroons and the British, and they now 
seem to have forgotten all their wrongs. 
They are a remarkably fine set of people, 
in physical stature and mental capabilities 
far above the other Jamaica blacks* It has 
been assumed, indeed, but on what seems 
no good authority, that old Carib, or abori¬ 
ginal, blood mingles with that of the negro 
in the Maroon population. The opinion is 
improbable, as the Spaniards are described 
as having made a total clearance of the 
entire native race which they found on the 
island* 
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Naples, or Arthur’s Seat to Edinburgh.” There 
are three other hills of moderate elevation to 
the south-west of Lycabettus, which are known 
as the Areopagus, the Pnyx, and the Museum. 
Our poet Milton has, with the utmost accuracy, 
described Athens in the famous passage com- 
mencing— 

“ On the Aegean Sea city stands 
Built nobly! pure the air and light the soil*” 


'fir then5 is situated four or five miles from 
gg the sea. Her plain is shut in on every 
side by mountains, except on the south, 
where it is open to the coast, laved by the 
waters of the Saronic Gulf, in which were 
the harbours of Athens. In the plain rises 
abruptly the square, craggy rock of the Aero* 
polls, with its broad flat summit. About a 
mile southward is Mount Lycabettus, with 
its conical peak, now called the Hill of St* 
George. This is the most striking natural 
feature of the neighbourhood of Athens* 
11 It is to Athens what Vesuvius is to 


The purity and freshness of the Athenian ah 
mosphere have been celebrated Aviih every 
epithet of praise* Travellers speak of the trans¬ 
parent clearness and brilliant colouring of 
the sky Bishop Wordsworth thus speaks 
of the soil : u The buildings of the city 
possessed a property produced immedi¬ 
ately by the Athenian soil* Athens stands 
on a bed of hard limestone rock, in most 
places thinly covered by a meagre sur¬ 
face of soil* From this surface the rock 
itself frequently projects, and almost always 
is visible* Athenian ingenuity suggested, 
and Athenian dexterity has realized, the 
adaptation of such a soil to architectural 
purposes. Of this there remains the fullest 
evidence* In the rocky soil itself Avails 
have been hewn, pavements levelled, steps 
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and seats chiselled, cisterns excavated, and 
niches scooped; almost every object that 
in a simple state of society would be 
necessity, either for public or private 
fabrics* was thus, as it were, quarried in 


the worship of Athene, the people were 
henceforth called Athenians. In this temple 
he set up the image of the goddess, made of 
olive wood, which was considered the most 
sacred object in Athens. He was buried 
in the temple which was afterwards known 


the soil of the city itself 

In the earliest period the city of Athens 
was doubtless confined to its rock of the 
Acropolis, and gradually the Athenians 
extended themselves over the neighbour¬ 
ing hills and the plain. From its isolated 
position, and from the thinness of the soil, 
which offered no powerful inducement to 
immigrating races, the inhabitants were 
allowed to hold their lands undisturbed. 
The Athenians have, consequently, little 
that approaches to that stirring cycle of 
legend associated with the Dorian race of 
the Peloponnesus* They boasted of them¬ 
selves that they were Autochthones, that is, 
children of the soil, and this was always 
their favourite title. It is said that the 
original city on the Acropolis was built by 
Cecrops, and called Cecropia, and the in¬ 
habitants were called Cecropidae, These 
inhabitants were originally Pelasgians, 

The Pelasgians fortified the whole of their 
craggy rock, and a portion of the walls was 
afterwards called the Pelasgium - and more 
especially a space of ground under the 
north side was so called, and was left unin¬ 
habited. Cecrops is said to have divided 
Attica into twelve cities, each of which had 
its own magistrate and its own town-hall, 
called the Prytaneum j these cities acknow¬ 
ledged the supremacy of Athens, but acted 
with perfect independence, and even made 
war upon each other. 

Among the successors of Cecrops the 
name of Erectheus L, or Erichtlionius, has 
been preserved* He is said to have dedi¬ 
cated a temple to Athene on the Acropolis* | 
and from the prominence which he gave to j 


as the Erectheum. * 

It was after the time of Erectheus that 
the old city spread from the mount of the 
Acropolis over the wide and pleasant vale 
or low peninsula, formed by the junction of 
the Cephesus and Iltssus. In the course of 
time Athens became populous and surpass¬ 
ingly elegant in its architecture, whilst its 
citizens contrived to take the lead in all the 
communities around. One of their most 
singular domestic institutions was the Areo¬ 
pagus, a court which, besides its other 
duties, exercised a censorship over public 
morals, and was empowered to punish pro¬ 
fligacy, impiety, and even idleness* To 
tins court every citizen was bound to make 
an annual statement of his income, and the 
sources from which it was derived. The 
court was long regarded with very great 
respect, and the right was accorded to it of 
not only revising the sentences pronounced 
by the other criminal tribunals, but even of 
annulling the judicial decrees of the general 
assembly of the people. The Areopagus 
was at length abolished, but the republican 
form of government was maintained as 
long as Athens retained her independence. 
After this period the city passed through 
the usual career of the ancient empires, and 
after a long period of prosperity and luxury, 
which enervated the morale and stamina of 
her people, became the prey, first of intes¬ 
tine divisions, and then of foreign conquest. 
Now that the Turkish Power in its turn is 
decaying, we may reasonably look for a 
fresh lease of prosperity to the old Queen 
City of Greece. 
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OW that the days 
of witches* pixies, 
brownies, trows, 
and ghosts are 
practically over, 
and the much less 
unpicturesque reign 
of isms and ologics has set in, 
it becomes a matter of some¬ 
thing approaching to historical 
interest to note any well-au¬ 
thenticated instances of what 
called the lesser superstitions, 
“warnings^* apparitions, and 
second sight. 

Two examples of this in connection 
with the great storm in the summer of 
1S81, which destroyed two boats of the 
haaf or deep-sea home fishing fleet, and 
rendered thirty-four widows, eighty-five 
children, and fourteen dependents desti¬ 
tute, are worthy of notice. 

On the night of Wednesday, the 20th 
July, iSSr, the whole of the haaf fleet 
belonging to the North Isles was at sea. 
The day had been fine, and the air 
warm. Some heavy showers had fallen 
towards evening, but, except for a lumpy 
swell on the sea, supposed to have been 
caused by the rain, there were no indi¬ 
cations of an approaching storm. Be¬ 
tween ten and eleven, most of the boats 
were from forty to sixty miles out at sea. 
Some of the smaller ones had hauled 
their lines, and were making for the 
land with their fish ; others were setting 
their lines, when all at once, and without 
any warning, “like the shot of a pistol/' 
a storm broke upon them. 

Between midnight and one o'clock a.m. 
in Thursday, the gale was at its height. 
Nbout the latter hour it commenced 
gradually to moderate. So suddenly 
had wind and sea arisen, that some of 
the crews had not time to reef their sails. 


and had to set them for land just as 
they were. Thus over-rigged, they 
staggered and plunged onward. In 
some cases they reached the shore in 
safety. One, however, sweeping on¬ 
ward before the gale in this perilous 
trim, became unmanageable. Her 
rudder was lifted out of the water, and a 
gale of wind taking her sail aback, she 
was instantly swamped. 

As one of the deep-sea boats was 
laying her lines, one of the crew stood 
up and said, “Men, we will set no more 
lines to-night, but try to get in what we 
have already put out and make for the 
shore l ” At this time the night was fine, 
though the sea was restless. He was 
asked his reasons for this advice, but he 
refused to give them. His entreaties 
and his tears prevailed. The lines were 
shipped, and the boat reached home in 
safety. It was only when all were safe 
on land that his lips were unsealed. He 
had seen in a “ vision ** the night before 
the whole North Isles haaf fleet setting 
out to sea. But six of them had black 
sails, and he knew from that they were 
doomed to be lost. And so it turned out 
The other “warning 11 was no less 
striking. The previous winter, about 
the time the merchants were making up 
their crews for the ensuing haaf fishing, 
one of them dreamed that the boat he 
had been fishing in was drifting in to 
Gloup, bottom up, lie paid no attention 
to his dream, but prepared to engage in 
the same boat again. Shortly after he 
dreamed the same thing again—only 
more vividly than before. Convinced 
now that he had been warned, he de¬ 
cided to go in another boat. This he 
did. On the night of the storm the boat 
in which he sailed came safe to shore; 
that in which he intended to have en¬ 
gaged “came in to Gloup bottom up.” 
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EIGHTEEN YEAR? ALONE 0? AN 



INLAND. 


qeinson Crusoe 
was not singular 
in his solitary oc¬ 
cupation of his 
island in the Pa¬ 
cific. A San Frari’ 
cisco paper gives 
an account of an Indian wo¬ 
man who was accidentally 
abandoned on San Nicolas Is¬ 
land, off the coast of Southern 
California, and spent eighteen 
years alone there before she 
was rescued. The fact of her existence 
was discovered by a man who went from 
the mainland to hunt for otters, and who 
found footprints sunk deeply in the ground. 
He was unable to follow up these indica¬ 
tions till nearly three years, when one of a 
party who accompanied him came suddenly 
upon the object of their search. 

The woman was found in a small circular 
enclosure made of brushwood, about five 
feet high and six feet in diameter, with a 
small opening on one side. She was 
clothed with a garment made of the skins 
of a species of duck that can neither walk 
nor fly. This garment reached almost to 
her ankles when she stood erect. She wits 
sitting cross-legged, skinning seal blubber 
with a rude knife made of a piece of hoop- 
iron driven into a piece of wood. There 
was no covering on her head, except a 
thick matted mass of hair of yellowish 
brown colour, probably owing to exposure 
to the sun and the weather; it was short, 
as if the ends had rotted off. There 
were some wild dogs on the island, a few 
of which kept near her, and seemed to 
regard her as a mistress* 


For eighteen years this woman had lived 
on a plant resembling a cabbage, called by 
Californians palo santo , and a root known 
by the name of wrcomite, also blubber o 
the various kind of seals, etc. She had a 
rude apparatus for catching shell-fish, and 
strong fishing lines made of seal sinews, 
which seemed to indicate that she fished in 
the ocean. The expression of her face 
was pleasing, her features were regular, her 
complexion much fairer and her form more 
symmetrical than that of the Indian women 
on the adjoining mainland. Some suspect 
that she belonged to a tribe much farther 
north. She could not understand anything 
said to her in any of the Indian dialects 
of South California, but she had a wonder¬ 
ful capacity for conversing by signs. She 
retained all her teeth, but they were worn 
low, supposed to be due to her chewing 
tough and hard articles of food. Her age 
appeared to be about fifty years. She 
bowed to all who came near her, greeting 
them with a smile. She freely accompanied 
her discoverers to their vessel, but her 
conduct at once convinced diem that she 
retained the virtue of female modesty. 
She showed singular dexterity in making 
water-vessels from grass and asphaltum, a 
substance which is plentiful both on the 
island and the mainland. She seemed to 
recognise various appliances of civilization. 
She died about seven weeks after reaching 
the mainland, partly from ‘‘he effects of a 
fall, partly from dysentery. Drought on by 
eating fruits and vegetables. Padre Gon¬ 
zalez, the superior of the mission of Santa 
Barbara, has sent her dress of skins, her 
baskets and implements, to Home, to the 
Museum of the Propaganda, 
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p o finer boatmen than the 
hardy Shetland islanders are 
to be found anywhere, as 
will readily be acknowledged 
by all who may have seen 
the splendid manner in which 
they manage their fragile 
, ^ ^ skiffs in a storm. The boats 

^^uj/r invariably used for what is 
nklk? called the "haaf,” or deep-sea 
fishing, are remarkably small, 
and, to look at them, seem 
utterly unfitted to contend against the fierce 
storms and raging Sideways* which prevail 
among and around the islands. But their 
safety just lies in their lightness, buoyancy, 
and handiness. If much larger and heavier, 
they would, from their unwieldiness, not 
be so easily managed, and would conse¬ 
quently be in much more danger of being 
engulfed in a rough sea. They are entirely 
without deck, and are barely capable of 
bringing on shore from thirty to sixty hun¬ 
dredweight of fish—the latter only in the 
case of the largest-sized boats, and when 
the sea is perfectly smooth. Such a 
quantity indeed will load them so deeply 
as to leave but three or four inches of free 
board. 

On returning from a dayb or a night’s 
fishing at the haaf, the crew of six men 
generally haul their boat up on the beach 
above high-water mark, and with perfect 
ease. This will give an idea of the size of 
the Shetland fishing-boat; In form she is 
long and narrow and pointed, with a con- 
fid erable spring both at stem and stern ; 
in fact just the Norwegian yawl with, some 
slight modifications and improvements. 
She carries a large lug-sail on the one tall 
and slender mast which rises straight up 
from amid-ships, and is firmly secured to 
the stem and both sides by stays. 

Right out in the Atlantic or North Sea 
during the summer months, the hardy fisher¬ 


men prosecute their arduous and danger¬ 
ous calling, their only provisions being 
some half-baked oatmeal cakes and a small 
keg of “ blaand whey made from butter* 
milk. Sometimes in fine settled weather 
they will run seaward as far as forty or fifty 
miles or farther, in fact out of sight of land, 
out on what seems a northward prolonga¬ 
tion of the Dogger Bank, nearly half-way 
to Norway, which is the best fishing-ground; 
and then they are frequently nearly two 
days and two nights at sea. It will be 
readily understood that a sudden storm 
occurring wlicn the boats are thus far from 
the land in mid-ocean puts the fishermen 
in utmost peril, and in such circumstances 
it too often happens that some never reach 
the shore. Such summer gales are com¬ 
mon enough, and although fortunately not 
usually of long continuance, they are often 
very severe while they last. Not seldom 
after the long stretch of lines has been 
“set/ 1 the storm suddenly bursts upon 
them, so that the fishermen, not having 
time to haul them in again, are forced to 
leave them. At other times, about the 
commencement of the gale they will have 
recovered all or a part of them, with a 
large quantity of fish also—mostly ling and 
cod—for, curiously enough, the best hauls 
are generally made just before a storm and 
when the weather is rough. The boat is 
then properly trimmed, and alt made as snug 
as possible. The sail is closely reefed and 
hauled up. The skipper takes the helm 
and also the sheet, which rope is never 
confided to any hand but the helmsman’s. 
He alone has thus the entire control 
and management of the craft—if close- 
hauled or with the wind on her beam- 
easing her now with a turn of the helm ; 
now by letting off a few inches of the 
sheet when a heavier blast than usual 
occurs; now luffing up and breasting a 

wave as it breaks close to her bows; now 

x 
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by one who has witnessed the phenomenon. 
Shetlanders call the smooth appearance of 


running from another if it looks too near 
and ugly and threatens to break on the 
quarter or beam, that it may expend itself 
astern, as to his experienced eye the emer¬ 
gency may seem to require. A quick eye, 
a steady hand, coolness and courage, and 
promptness of judgment, are all needed; 
for the smallest mistake, a wrong turn of 
the helm, the slightest false movement, 
might be fatal* 

In running to the land, the greatest 
danger is always encountered in crossing 
those tideways which rush between the 
islands and round most of the points and 
promontories, at the rate sometimes of 
nearly ten miles an hour* In the calmest 
weather, it is often impossible to cross 
them during the hours of lull tide, and 
you must wait till the “slack of the tide 
before attempting it From any com- 
manding height on shore you can trace by 
their course of white foam these furious 
tideways running far out into the ocean, 
while all around the seals perfectly smooth 
and placid. They are veritable rivers in 
the sea, and Shetlanders speak of them as 
« the string of the tide," and crossing them 
is called «cuffing the string? Of these 
streams or tideways, the far-famed Sum- 
burgh Roost off the south point of the 
islands, and one near Burrafirth at the 
north point of Unst, are the strongest and 
most dangerous around the Shetlands. 

It is when running before the wind or 
crossing a tideway in a storm—but seldom 
except when in utmost peril—that the Shet¬ 
land fishermen adopt an expedient which 
has often saved many a boat's crew. They 
crush—or as they call it “crop—in their 
hands the livers of any ling or cod they 
may have caught, and keep throwing them 
astern and around them. The effect is 
magical. The waves are not lessened in 
size ; but they no longer break , and it is 
only from their breaking close to the boat, 
and so being dashed in upon lier and 
filling her, that there is danger. The 
rapidity with which the oils spreads over 
a considerable space of sea around is mar- 
vellousj and scarcely to be credited except 


the water caused by any oily substance 
floating on It, limn. ff 

“ Throwing oil upon the troubled water s 
is therefore a saying which lias undoubtedly 
originated in a fact with which very few 
are acquainted, but which cannot be toe* 
widely made known. That fact is simply 
this, that oil prevents the waves from break¬ 
ing ; and unless they break, though they 
were twenty times as high as they ever are* 
there would be no danger whatever to a 
boat, or for the matter of that to a vessel 
either, except from the strain of her rolling. 
There would be no "shipping” of tre¬ 
mendous “ seas/ ? of which we so often 
read, no poor sailors and deck cargoes 
swept overboard, no slashing of binnacles 
and bulwarks. An expedient so simple 
might often be of invaluable service in 
saving life and property. The difficulty 
and peril, for instance, of launching a boat 
from a sinking ship in a storm are mostly 
caused by the wind breaking the waves over 
the boat and filling her and dashing her to 
pieces against the vessel’s side I he danger 
of such a mishap would unquestionably be 
greatly lessened by throwing overboard 
some oil, which ought always to be kept 
handy. Boats also going from one ship to 
the assistance of another in distress, and life¬ 
boats on their way to a wreck and boarding 
it, might often with very great advantage 
use a little oil, if its effects were only a 
little better known, AgLain, we often read 
of boats adrift on the sea from a foundered 
or burning ship, and it is marvellous how 
frequently they are able to weather the 
fiercest storms though often greatly over¬ 
crowded ; but many a time they are 
swallowed up, when a little oil judiciously 
used during the worst of the storm might 
have been the means of saving them. 
Another case in which oil might be of the 
greatest service Is when a man accidentally 
tails or is washed overboard, Lile-buoys 
are thrown into the sea, the ship is brought 
to as quickly as possible, boats are lowered 
and a search made; but before all this can 
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be done, the vessel has run a considerable 
distance, and although the poor straggler 
in the water may be a good swimmer and 
able to keep afloat for some time, the great 
difficulty is to find the exact spot where he 
is to be sought for, A life-buoy or a man’s 
head is a small object to descry among the 
heaving waves and white foam. If life¬ 
buoys were constructed so as to contain a 
small portion of oil in a little receptacle or 
india-rubber bag attached to them, to be 
punctured with a knife before being thrown 
overboard, the effect would be not only to 
prevent the sea from breaking over the cast¬ 
away, so making it easier for him to k^ep 
afloat, but would indicate to the searchers 
almost the exact spot where to look foi 
him. His whereabouts would easily be 
discerned from the ■ >ship on boat by the 
Hoorn, 

I throw out these hints and suggestions 
on this very interesting subject, and I do 
think it would be well worth while that 
some experiments were made to test the 
effects of “oil upon the troubled waters,” 
and that the results, if satisfactory, as I am 
confident they would be, were made widely 
known to seafaring men* The cost would 
not be worth naming ; and I am much 
mistaken if the benefit, as a means of sav¬ 
ing valuable lives and property, would not 
be enormous* As one who speaks not 
without personal knowledge, I would urge 
upon philanthropists and ship-owners, if this 
paper should come under their notice, to 
turn their attention to the subject. 

The following incident occurred in Shet¬ 
land a good number of years ago* It was 
a beautiful evening in midsummer. Nothing 
indicated a storm or any change in the 
settled weather which had prevailed for 
some time* All the fishing-boats had gone 
to the far haaf* Suddenly a little after mid¬ 
night a fierce gale sprung up and raged with 
unwonted fury, increasing as the morning 
advanced, while the sea rose to a height 
most unusual at that season of the year. 
All the boats bore up for the land as soon 
as the storm broke on them ; and during 
the early part of the day all reached the 
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shore in safety, save one. She was known 
to be a good sea boat, and was manned 
by a crew of the very best fishermen in 
the island ; but as the hours crept on, and 
there was no appearance of her return, 
burning anxiety and suspense of wives, 
mothers, daughters, and neighbours, were 
fast passing into the most dismal forebod¬ 
ings* I went out to a high promontory 
which overlooks a wide expanse of sea, and 
sentinels, as it were, the entrance to the 
land-locked bay where nestled the humble 
cottages of the fishermen. A crowd of 
distracted women, and of men scarcely less 
agitated, who had just themselves but 
narrowly escaped a watery grave-—friends 
or neighbours of the missing ones—were 
gathered on the cliff, straining their eyes 
across the raging sea. It was a pitiful, 
harrowing sight Who can describe the 
agony expressed in the firmly-clasped hands, 
the fixed and tearless eyes of one, the 
bowed form, convulsively rocking a little 
one in her lap, of another, the moan of 
breaking hearts, the wail of despair of 
others l “Oh, my man, my gude kind 
man ; Til never see him more l >7 cried one. 
“ Faether, faether l will ye never come back 
again ?” exclaimed a blooming girl, whose 
cheek was blanched enough now* *■ My 
boy—my Willie ! Oh, the cruel, cruel sea 1” 
moaned a poor widow whose only son was 
one of that boat's crew* And, indeed, it 
seemed to all of us but too probable that 
our worst fears would be realized. The 
storm continued unabated* The great 
waves were dashing against the rocks in 
angry fury, sending the spray right over us. 
Most of the men were sad and silent* Some 
of them were doing their best to keep alive 
the hope they too plainly did not them¬ 
selves cherish. One suggested : “ They 
have probably run a long way to seaward, 
and set their lines, and have stayed perhaps 
rather too long in their endeavours to 
recover them before bearing up for the 
land; but no need as yet to fear the worst/’ 
Another said : “Perhaps they have run to 
some other island which they found easier 
of access.” Another suggested : u They 
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are very possibly waiting outside till the 
slack of the tide before attempting to cross 
the string*” 

I turned to a fine stalwart young fisher¬ 
man who had often accompanied me on 
fishing and seal-hunting expeditions, and 
whose courage and steadiness and judgment 
1 had not seldom proved in circumstances 
of difficulty and danger. 

l< What do you think?” I whispered, as 
I kept sweeping the horizon with my field- 
glass. 

li I don't know what to think/* he 
answered. “ She was a good boat, and they 
were brave men and good seamen that 
manned her; but that is an awful sea to 
fight against. God be with them 1 ” 

« Was ! ” u were ! ” The words sent a 
chill to my heart. He was already speak¬ 
ing in the past tense of those for whom we 
looked and prayed. Suddenly lie seized 
my arm as with a vice, while his keen grey 
eye, almost wild with intense but suppressed 
excitement, shot a glance across the waste 
of waters. 

“There!” he said. “I thought I saw 
something white like a sail, not the sea- 
foam. Don't speak yet, or it will kill these 
poor souls I Give me your glass. Yes, yes; 
again X see it Look ! ”—he shouted aloud 
now*—“ I see her sure enough. They are 
coming right on, and going to cut the string 
too, I do believe; a bold venture, but 
awfully risky, for the tide is still strong.” 

A few minutes more and we could all 
see the gallant little boat driving along 
before the gale, now lifted high on the 
crest of a huge wave, now completely out of 
sight in the trough of the sea. On, on she 
came towards the string, which, though it 
had run off its greatest length, looked ugly 
enough to make the stoutest heart quail 
Little more than five minutes would be 
sufficient to carry her across ; but every one 
knew perfectly well that the greatest danger 
of all was just there in the middle of that 
tideway. It was the crisis of her fate. 
Five minutes more and she would be in 


safety, or never reach the shore. On, 0 11 
she came, now plainly in view of every one? 
and splendidly handled as we could see, 
on, on, and buried her bows in the raging 
tide as a war-horse might charge an oppos¬ 
ing rampart. We held our breath hard. No 
one moved ; not a word was spoken, not 
a sound was heard but the rush and roar 
of wind and waves or the wild scream of a 
seamew overhead. A minute of intense 
suspense, and still she bravely battled on, 

“ Ha I” cried the young fisherman at my 
side, “ what is that they are doing? I know, 
X know ! They are casting out the livers , 
I can see the Hoorn on her track. XVisely 
thought of, and well done. It is their only 
chance in yon tideway,” 

And so indeed it was. We could distinctly 
see the men with eager hands throwing out 
the crushed livers astern, to right, to left, 
all around, as though offering a propitiatory 
sacrifice to tire sea-god ; and the waves did 
not break on them then. A few minutes 
more, and then amid tears of thankfulness 
and joy, “ Safe, safe, thank God ! ;| burst 
out on every side; and soon they reached 
the shore, those hardy fishermen, and were 
welcomed in a manner much easier to con¬ 
ceive than describe. 

The skipper had never left his pest at 
the helm for nine long hours, during which 
he had fought out his brave battle for life 
with rare skill and nerve and endurance. 
And now, when he stepped on the beach 
and took up his little boy in his arms and 
kissed him, I did not think that there was 
anything unmanly in the big tears which 
coursed down his brown cheek. A little 
afterwards X said to him : 

“You have had a terrible day, and at 
one time we scarcely thought ever to see 
you again.” 

u Ay, terrible indeed,” he replied; u and 
we should never have reached the shore 
through yon raging sea and tide if it hadna 
been our casting out the livers —that 
smoothed the sea, and wi* God’s blessing 
saved us.” Chambers 7 Journal 
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ames Bruce, one of the hardiest 
pioneers of civilisation the world 
has ever seen, known as the 
discoverer of die “Blue Nile/* 
which is one of the sources of 
great river bearing that name, 
was born on the 14th December, 
1730* at Kinnaird House, in the county of 
Stirling, Scotland. His family records show 
that he was a descendant of the heroic 
Robert Bruce* James was the eldest son 
and heir to the estate, and his father, a wise 
man, resolved to give him a good education 
and a profession, so*» as to it him to play 
the part of a useful member of society* We 
must pass by Jus early years, during which 
he studied the law and found it but little 
to his taste, and come to the time when, 
after a brief space of happiness with his 
young wife, he obtained the appointment of 
the consulship of Algiers, which he eagerly 
accepted. This was in 1763 ; and upon 
entering office he devoted all his spare time 
to making preparations for the dream of 
his youth and the hope of his manhood— 
the discovery of the sources of the Nile, 
This had been the problem of ages, and 
kings mighty in the held at the head of 
their victorious armies had often expressed 
their desire to solve the problem. 

At the end of a year Bruce applied for 
leave of absence to travel, and afterwards 
for permission to resign his appointment 
This was obtained, and, attended by a 
number of spahis (native dragoons, good 
horsemen, but lacking in physical courage), 
Bruce set out upon his journey. He took 
with him an Italian artist named Bufangani. 
This poor fellow died of dysentery before 
Bruce's triumph was half completed. He 
spent a considerable time among the towns 
in this part of Africa, and at Hydra found 
out a tribe of Arabs called the Welled sidi 
JJooganaim, which means, “The sons of the 
father of the flocks/' These were a very 
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rich tribe, paying no tribute, and living, as 
they asserted, entirely upon lion's flesh. 
To obtain this required great expertness 
and courage, and Bruce found them very 
hardy hunters indeed. He travelled on 
from place to place, making sketches of 
every remarkable relic of antiquity which 
came across his path—the ruins of Spaitla, 
the ancient Suffetla, where he had some 
slight difference with the lawless tribe, the 
Welled Omram, and he had to fortity him¬ 
self among the ruins for awhile, but the 
arrival of a friendly tribe rescued him from 
this predicament. He stopped at Ferjfla, 
the ancient Tliala, where he found fish, 
somewhat like our gudgeons, swimming 
merrily in warm water* He visited Tri poli , 
where the people mistook him and his men 
for banditti, and fled away. At lias Sem 
our traveller found a petrified city, with so 
many statues about it that legends have 
arisen among the savage tribes who now 
inhabit these parts, that once upon a time 
the hand of the Almighty turned all the 
people to stone for their sins. 

A little while after this Bruce embarked 
in a Greek vessel, in which lie was ship- 
w recked . 11 s e ems t o have be e n a wre tch ed 
affair, ill-manned, ill-governed, and the rig¬ 
ging of the most defective description, and 
in making an effort to enter the harbour of 
Bengazi it struck upon a rock, at no great 
distance from the shore. Mr. Bruce and 
his two servants, one of'whom was Roger 
McCormack, got into a boat and en¬ 
deavoured to reach the shore. Before they 
could get clear of the ship a crowd of pas¬ 
sengers, as is often the case, rushed after 
them. The boat was u pset, and Bruce had 
to swim for his life. He succeeded in 
reaching the shore, in a very exhausted 
condition, wliere he lay insensible until a 
tribe of Arabs came down to plunder the 
wreck and the dead. Thinking that he was 
a Turk, one cf the wreckers struck him a 
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violent blow upon the head, and, strange 
to say, this restored him, and on their ascer¬ 
taining that he was not a Turk, but a poor 
Christian, the swarthy wreckers relented a 
little and lent him a few rags of clothes to 
cover his naked and emaciated form. 

He shortly after procured a passage to 


Canen, in Crete, in the ship of a French* 
captain who happened to be at Bengazi- 
As soon as he recovered from the indisposi¬ 
tion which this adventure brought upon 
him, he made a few excursions to difterent 
ancient cities around him. and then onc^ 
more made preparations for the great object 



of his life, the discovery of the source of the 
Nile. He started from Cairo and travelled 
up the Nile in a boat a hundred feet long, 
provided with two tall masts and enormous 
sails, known as “ lateen sails, 1 ’ one of them 
being 120 feet in length- He passed the 


pyramids of Ghizcb, passed Comaicedy, 
where the Nile inclines to the westward, 
and Nizelet El Aral, consisting of miserable 
huts, whose inhabitants built canoes of 
sugar-cane and travelled in them down to 
Cairo. At Ehoda he was attacked by some 
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natives, who stole the turban of his servant; 
but he put them to flight by discharging a 
blunderbuss over their heads, and, once 
more embarking, he on Christmas Day 
reached the mins of Dendira, where he saw 
the first crocodile. Much has been said 
about the rapacity of this animal, and the 
terror which it implants in all living things 
around its haunts ; but Bruce asserts that 
be saw not only men and women, but chil¬ 
dren, and even cattle, wading in the water 
with impunity. This daring might not, how¬ 
ever, be owing to the tender mercies of the 
crocodile, but rather to the conscious ability 
of those who waded to evade danger when 
pursued. 

After sixty-four days Bruce quitted the 
Nile, and despatched to his friends at Cairo 
a journal of his progress thus far, and, join¬ 
ing a caravan for Kenne, the ancient Qene 
Emporium, the really perilous part of his 
journey commenced. The members of such 
ea ra vans we re in variably a rran t thi ev es, and 
he had many struggles with his fellow- 
travellers, and but for his undaunted bear¬ 
ing and intrepidity would undoubtedly have 
been robbed and murdered. Bruce saw, 
as he asserts, in four days, more marble and 
jasper than would have built Rome, Athens, 
Corinth, Memphis, Syracuse, Alexandria, 
and half a dozen such cities* One of the 
natives told him that a little farther on he 
would find an emerald as big as a mountain* 
This, however, proved to be a large mass 
of green granite—very valuable, but scarcely 
worthy to rank among jewels. He visited 
Cosseir, down the Red Sea, and in time 
reached Jidda, and so worn and sunburnt 
was he that none of the natives or Emir 
Eahir, captain of the port, would believe 
that he was an Englishman, but insisted 
that he was a Turkish sailor. The merchants 
frowned upon him as an impostor; but 
a Captain Thornhill, a man of benevolent 
disposition, conceiving that he might be a 
countryman of his, succoured him* lie 
wrote of what he saw at Jidda, and some of 
his stories are marvellous ; but we have not 
the space to reproduce them here. After a 
series of wanderings here and there he 
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reached Abyssinia, just as a revolution had 
taken place in the country. Bruce was 
well provided with recommendations to 
some of the principal persons in Gondar. 
Being an excellent politician he succeeded 
in agreeing with both parties* Occasionally 
he was bullied ; but he understood his posi¬ 
tion and privileges as a British subject too 
well to be intimidated, and in reply to some 
threats from the chief replied, u Whatever 
happens to me must befall me in my own 
house* Consider the figure a few naked 
men will make the day my countrymen ask 
the reason of this, either here or in Arabia/ 
These words were prophetic, as the records 
of our very recent march through that 
country are sufficient to show. 

Across the Taranta mountain he found 
an exceedingly fertile country, but swarmed 
with hyaenas, which would slink behind the 
horses and mules, with hungry eyes, and 
pounce upon them whenever a slight oppor¬ 
tunity offered. ’They generally fled* how¬ 
ever at the sound of a gun. The natives 
were great eaters of raw flesh, and slaught¬ 
ered the animals in the most cruel and 
barbarous manner* The country he found 
more and more fruitful in appearance as he 
advanced—groves of sugar-cane and waving 
cornfields gave evidence of the fertility of 
the soil; but the continual internal wars 
and the ravages of outward foes kept the 
people poor* And indeed it Is rare to find 
any eastern country without its population 
being in most abject poverty. His adven¬ 
tures and discoveries partook of the marvel¬ 
lous—so much so that critics of his works, 
who reviewed them at the time they were 
published, stigmatized them as a tissue of 
falsehoods; but later discoveries have 
proved that Bruce wrote the truth. On the 
2ist May, 1770, he came to a magnificent 
cataract by the Nile* He describes the 
water pouring over the rock as an unbroken 
sheet, half a mile wide. Whne was 
travelling here, a war of particular ferocity 
was carried on, in which P*as Michael and 
Woodage Asabel (a chief of considerable 
talent in guerilla warfare) took part* Bruce 
speaks of him as a most merciless robber 
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At last the object of his journeying was 
reached* One Waldo native, on being 
asked as to the precise spot where the Nile 
arose, pointed to a great hill, and thus re¬ 
plied, a Look at that hillock of green sod, 
in the midst of that lovely spot; it is there 
that the two fountains of the Nile will be 
found*” And Bruce, rushing precipitately 
down the hill in the direction pointed out, 
ignoring two severe falls among the prickly 
bushes to his cost, found himself: at last at 
tire goal which lie had dreamt of through 
long months and years. Before him was 
an island of green turf, in the form of an 
altar—apparently the work of art; and he 
stood in rapture over the principal fountain, 
which arose in the middle, for at last he 
had reached the source of the Nile. lie 
returned to his native land with his story, 
and, like many other truthful men, was 


disbelieved* Had he penned a fiction 
worthy of the author of “ Baron Mun¬ 
chausen ” lie would have found more 
followers, and more to place credence in 
his words ; but the ’world was cold, and 
those who were not indifferent scoffed at 
him ; and this reward for a life of energy 
and suffering, with the real triumph at the 
end—although that triumph was not recog¬ 
nised while he lived—embittered the last 
moments of his life, and he passed away 
unrewarded by a single applauding human 
voice* 

What his age failed to do time has done, 
and we have learnt to recognise in Bruce 
one of those noble men who seek out and 
explore the dark comers of the earth, so 
that the Gospel of truth and the light of 
civilization may be let in for the temporal 
and eternal welfare of man* 


y\U£TP v ALIAb INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


]E building for the Australian 
International Exhibition, which 
opened in Sydney in September, 
is erected upon a most admir¬ 
able site overlooking the Botanic 
Gardens and the splendid har¬ 
bour—the anchorage of Her 
Majesty’s Australian Squadron—but, owing 
to the sloping nature of the ground, con¬ 
siderable architectural difficulties were en¬ 
countered. These, however, were sur¬ 
mounted by following, as far as possible, 
the contour of the ground, and taking ad¬ 
vantage of the fall to obtain on the north¬ 
eastern front two storeys, only one storey 
being built in the rear* The works were 
designed on a scale of great magnificence, 
and were actively pushed forward, over six 
hundred men being employed upon them, 
while Lady Robinson laid the foundation 
stone of the central dome in the presence 
of the Governor, the Premier, and a large 
audience* 


Some idea of the size of the building may 
be gathered from the fact that the nave is 
Soo feet in length, and the transepts 500 
feet long, 50 feet wide, and 60 feet high* 
There are various aisles, annexes, galleries, 
and a large basement, the total floor space 
provided being seven and a half acres* 
The basement is lighted from lofty side 
windows, the aisles and annexes from the 
roof, the nave and the transept from the 
clear storey, and the whole ventilated by a 
novel arrangement for the delivery of fresh 
air vertically. At the intersection of the 
nave and transept a lofty dome, 112 feet In 
diameter, and top towers, 50 feet square, at 
each of the four main entrances, break the 
horizontal line of the structure, while the 
whole, built almost completely of Iron and 
glass, is so designed that the building can 
be reduced or extended, if necessary, with¬ 
out marring the effect* The grounds have 
been most carefully laid out under the con¬ 
trol of the Director of the Botanic Gardens* 
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. very one must have heard of 
the great iron foundries at 
Seraing, in Belgium, and of 
John Cockerill, their English 
found er* Even i nd i iTer e n t 
tourists can hardly have 
hurried through the Low 
Countries without becoming 
familiar with his famous 
name. One of the great 
shipbuilding yards in Ant- 
werp is the property of the 
company that is called after him* He has 
his statue at Brussels He,stands sponsor 
to a superb Quay at Liege; and as for 
Seraing, which lies six miles up the Meuse, 
it is his own city. There, too, he stands, 
in bronze, upon a pedestal, supported by 
four stalwart figures of workmen bearing 
the appropriate implements of their several 
crafts. The main street is the Rue Cocke- 
rill; there is a Place Cockerill and a Quai 
Cocker ill; there are Cafes Cockerill and 
Restaurants Cockerill; but if you seek the 
man's real monument you must look around 
you anti above you. All those countless 
chimneysin brick and iron are smoking away 
appropriate incense to his memory. It was 
he who laid the foundations of those long 
streets of roomy dwellings, and filled them, 
as well as the older quarters of the town, with 
a contented and thriving population* The 
amateur admirer of the simple beauties of 
nature may be sorry he should have spoilt 
one of the prettiest reaches in a picturesque 
river, but as the French say, what is 
to happen will happen* 

For many centuries the Bishopric of 
Lidge had gone in for manufactures in 
metals in a modest way, and Cockerill was 
the man who was destined to give them the 
development that was the inevitable result 
of the revolution wrought by steam. Small 
swift steamers, named Seraing or Meuse, 
and numbered i, 2 , 3, etc, ply every 20 


minutes from the quais of Liege to the gates 
of the Cockerill works. The river banks 
are scarcely so bold as higher up or im¬ 
mediately below, but they are very attrac¬ 
tive, and rich In every sense. Setting the 
smoke aside, you are impressed by the 
chilly grey tints and tones that predominate 
everywhere. The cliffs are grey, and so is 
the soil; the stones paving the coni.cve 
causeways, which are strewed with coal and 
slag dust, are grey, of course; the quaint 
old villages, which have been surprised by 
the rush of modern enterprise that threatens 
to swamp them, look exactly as if they had 
been quarried out of lava beds. The dense 
atmosphere thickens as you come near 
Seraing, Turning a bend of the river you 
distinguish a straggling forest of chimneys 
through the heavy wreaths of rolling smoke, 
and backing them all up is a line of preci¬ 
pices steeper than any you have seen as yet. 
The phenomenon of these precipices is the 
stranger, that, hitherto, on that side of the 
stream there has been a stretch of flat lying 
between the hills and the water. It is only 
on a nearer view you perceive that the chain 
of cliffs to your left is of comparatively 
recent formation. In fact, they are the re¬ 
fuse which has been gradually accumulating 
since Cockerill first made a beginning of 
his operations on a comparatively humble 
scale. 

That occurred fifty-seven years ago* Al¬ 
though born in Lancashire, Cockerill was a 
naturalized Belgian, and his father had 
already amassed a large fortune in the con¬ 
struction of spinning machines in factories at 
Liege. The elder Cockerill died in 1813, 
bequeathing his business to his two sons. In 
1 Si7 they removed their works to Seraing, 
having made lire purchase of what had been 
a palace of the Prince Bishops, with its 
grounds and gardens, and was then, of 
course, the property of the Dutch Govern¬ 
ment* From the first the new establishment 
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had excellent connections—no less a per¬ 
sonage than His Majesty of the Nether¬ 
lands being one of the partners. It had 
taken to constructing steam-engines as well 
as spinning jennies, and the Government 
started it with nearly as many orders as it 
could overtake. 

In the beginning, however, it may be 
presumed that Co eke rill was not aware of 
the full value of his new acquisitions. He 
saw he had water carriage at his doors to 
bring him his ore and deliver his ironwork, 
but he discovered, further, in course of 
time, that he had coal in abundance be¬ 
neath his feet. The coal became the 
subject of a fresh concession, which, con¬ 
sidering the friends and partner he had at 
Court, was doubtless arranged entirely to 
his satisfaction. In possession of an abun¬ 
dance of cheap fuel, he proceeded to intro¬ 
duce on the Continent the smelting of iron 
on the English method, and thus nothing 
can be more compact than the arrange¬ 
ments of this self-contained establishment. 
There are four coal mines with eight shafts 
within the area of 200 acres. The furnaces 
are constructed, for the most part, close to 
the mouths of the mines, but transport has 
been everywhere facilitated by laying down 
more than 20 miles of tramway. The com¬ 
pany smelts its own metal with its own coal, 
and makes, of course, all its own machinery. 
It owns some 30 iron mines, chiefly in the 
districts of Liege, Namur, and Luxembourg, 
but it has also a Spanish property. 

The Cockerills are now nothing more 
than a name ; John Cockerili died in 1840, 
having done a great deal in a lifetime of 50 
years for Belgium as well as for himself, 
and two years after his death his business 
was transferred to the present proprietors. 
It is said he had scorched his fingers at the 
last by keeping too many irons in his fires 
some of them as far from head-quarters on 
the Meuse as the banks of the N eva. Be 
that as it may, the Joint Stock Company 
has always prospered and gone on prosper¬ 
ing. The business it undertakes fluctuates 
very little from year to year. It is in the 
enviable position of being able to pick and 


choose among its numerous customers in all 
parts of the world, and not un frequently lias 
to refuse their orders. It employs on an 
average over 9,000 hands in its workshops 
and coal pits, all of them busy within this 
comparatively confined area, with th& 
exception of the hands in its ship-building 
yard at Antwerp. 

The main approach to the works at 
Seiaing is through a former palace of the 
Prince Bishops of Ltege, a spacious build¬ 
ing surrounding a roomy quadrangle, and 
flanked to the left by shady gardens. The 
buildings contain the residence of the act¬ 
ing Director, M, Sadonie, with the offices of 
the administrative and scientific depart¬ 
ments, a technical library, laboratory, etc. 
As you pass the archway and cross the 
court you looked own the long vista of the 
central alley of a great zinc-covered shed, 
where, among a double line of forges and 
anvils, a crowd of workmen are busy 
over the details of the great machines, 
hammering away at axles, cranks, and such 
small gear. It is needless to say that the 
din is deafening. At first glance, too, it 
would seem as if confusion reigned supreme 
everywhere; but, in reality, the organiza¬ 
tion is excellent, and the discipline all that 
can be desired. Each gang detailed for a 
particular bit of work lias its special head¬ 
man or ganger, who is charged with re¬ 
sponsibility for everything. It is he who 
gives instructions, checks die quantity of 
work done, and inspects its quality. It is he 
who receives the pay and undertakes its dis¬ 
tribution. For there is this admirable feature 
in the Seraing establishment—that there is 
none of that dead levelling of unequal 
powers and capacities insisted upon by 
English Trades Unions to the prejudice of 
their best men, the discouragement of 
praiseworthy ambition, and the injury of the 
master's interests. Here the work is done 
by die piece, and the more a man gets 
through in the regular hours, the more he is 
paid. The hours are long considering the 
severity of ranch of the labour. The works 
open at 6. At S o'clock half an hour is 
allowed for breakfast* From S.30 they 
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work till is, when an hour is allowed for 
dinner* At i the great bell sounds again, 
and you see the quays along the banks and 
the bridge over the river swarming with 
short blue jacket blouses and flowing pan¬ 
taloons of the same material. Of women 
there are comparatively few. By the com¬ 
pany's regulations they are forbidden to 
work in tire coal mines—a practice common 
enough elsewhere in Belgium, and there is 
not much labour of other kinds that is 
suited to their strength. From i the works 
are active again till 6, with merely an inter¬ 
val of ten minutes at 4. The average wage 
of ordinary able-bodied labourers may be 
about 5f. a day. The best of the skilled 
men make as much as iof. or 12C ; some 
of the boys receive as little as 2if. 

Living is by no means vary cheap about 
Tjcge and Seraing, and in their tastes and 
habits I am told the men are an odd mixture 
of industry and indolence, ot extravagance 
and misplaced frugality. Thus, although 
those who do the hardest work are com¬ 
pelled to live comparatively well, most of 
the men stint themselves in animal food, 
and many seldom taste it They have 
very little to say to the beer of the country, 
and in that the traveller is inclined to sym¬ 
pathise with them, for it is neither very 
seductive nor very sustaining. But, on the 
other hand, they indulge freely in gmuvre r 
and still more in b&quct r a local name given 
to a coarse spirit closely resembling the 
fiery German com brandy. Whether it is 
that their heads are naturally strong, or that 
their exertions act as an antidote to the 
effects of strong liquor which run off in 
perspiration, it is said that cases of drunken¬ 
ness are very rare. Coffee they are devoted 
to, and they are encouraged in that harm¬ 
less taste by their employers. There are 
little apparatuses for making the coffee all 
over the establishment, and the men may 
be seen knocking off to drink it at all hours. 
Indeed, their comforts are attended to in 
every respect. The work-sheds are spacious 
and as airy as can be expected under the 
circumstances, while water is everywhere 
laid on in profusion. 


The coal mines are carefully ventilated 
on a system which I shall notice, and every 
precaution is taken to insure the safety of 
the miners, although they are just as reck* 
less in Belgium as in England, and accidents 
happen from time to time. It is no won¬ 
der, then, that the works are popular, and 
that the company can pick and choose its 
people. To sum up their attractions, there 
is the comfort, almost luxury, of the arrange¬ 
ments. The men command the best 
tvages going. They may count on constant 
employment; for should orders slacken for 
a week or two, the company goes on add¬ 
ing to a stock it is sure to dispose of sooner 
or later. They may work up to the limit 
of their power and make the most they can. 
In case of accident or sickness, they are 
carefully tended—supplied with advice and 
medicine in their homes, or sent to an ex¬ 
cellent hospital in an airy situation on the 
heights, where they are nursed by Sisters 
of Charity, and all this is done gratuitously. 
Attached to the hospital is an asylum for 
orphans. There is a certain number of 
hou ses and apartments belonging to the 
company, which are let at moderate rents, 
and very snug and roomy these seem, if we 
may judge by their exteriors. There are 
kitchens and refectories for providing food 
There are baths, and, lastly, there is a 
society for relief and pensions, which it is 
optional to join. Consequently, the work* 
people are, generally speaking, auvrkrs of 
the 'elite ; and, although most of them belong 
to Trades Unions, the company is seldom 
or never troubled with strikes. It is evident 
a man would be slow to risk such excellent 
appointments and prospects on the despe¬ 
rate chance of bettering his condition, and 
it would seem the action of the Unions is 
less despotic than with us. 

One point is insisted upon. No one in 
the works shall be a member of the Inter¬ 
national. The cause of this rule was an 
emeuie some years ago, when Internation¬ 
alist ringleaders fomented a disturbance, 
which nearly resulted in assassinating the 
superintendents, and was only put down by 
calling in the troops. It might be con- 
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sidered wiser were it made imperative on 
the men to join the Benevolent Mutual As¬ 
sociation; and it may be thought impoliti- 
cally liberal to give assistance to those who 
are not members when they fall upon evil 
times. Nothing is more usual than a man 
who is in receipt of high wages depositing 
regularly and largely with the savings 
society. In virtue of his agreement he finds 
himself at a certain age a small rentier in 
possession of an income quite sufficient for 
his wants. Then, though he may be as 
well able to work as ever, he retires from 
business and lives like a gentleman on his 
means, making it a point of pride to do 
nothing more. He eats and drinks the 
rents that have been accumulating into an 
annuity, and leaves the capital behind for 
his family. The ordinary labourer, so long 
as he makes, say, $f, t can lay by but little. 
Allowing for the bequet he consumes, he 
can hardly live for less than 4H. The men 
are said to become inured to the constant 
changes from extreme heat to cold, to be 
healthy, and to live long ; but though wiry 
and active looking, they are by no means 
big or powerful. Even the sturdiest of 
them, who are employed constantly in 
moving ponderous masses by help of 
machinery, would show small by the side of 
Englishmen of similar stamp. Still, it is 
evident that they are equal to long and 
severe labour. Nothing can be more try¬ 
ing to the endurance, for instance, than 
constantly drawing out tire heavy railway 
bars through a series of machines arranged 
for the purpose, and yet the work in that 
department goes on as indefatigabiy as in 
the others. As a rule, their faces show 
considerable intelligence, and it is a con¬ 
dition of their engagement that they should 
have received a certain education. In that 
respect they compare favourably with the 
peasantry and even the wealthy farmers. 

Tire works themselves are less worth 
writing about than the workmen, simply be¬ 
cause what they show you there is very 
much what may be seen in similar establish¬ 
ments itr England. Still, there are peculiar 
features worth noting, and interesting even 


to untechnical observers. They fabricate 
cast and wrought iron and Bessemer steel. 
They turn out every kind of machine and 
manufacturing engine, with great quantities 
of railway rails. They are constantly adapt¬ 
ing modem improvements, many of these 
after ideas of their own.; and at this mo¬ 
ment many of their blowing engines and 
furnaces are in course of reconstruction 011 
an enormous scale, but on a more compact 
system. Here you may still see there the 
first blowing engines constructed on t e 
Continent, with its old-fashioned Watt's con¬ 
denser, sound as ever, and *a regular opera¬ 
tion, although it has been active for more 
than half a century. Close to it, and" con¬ 
trasting with it, are embodiments of all the 
most modern improvements, still unfinished 
and showing the skeleton of their frame¬ 
work ; blowing engines for the Bessemer 
work, working up to 600 nominal horse¬ 
power, and with the vertical cylinders dis¬ 
posed above the gigantic fly-wheels, so as 
at once to save space and insure a more 
equal pressure. It gives you an idea of the 
power and strain of such gigantic machinery 
in motion when you observe the massive 
solidity of the stone and concrete founda¬ 
tions, round winch the earth lias not yet 
been filled in. An unfinished chimney is a 
curiosity of engineering. In height it is 
160 metres, and yet it is made entirely of 
metal. Not a morsel of timber has been 
employed in the course of its erection, the 
workmen having been raised to their work 
on a sliding circular stage of iron. In form¬ 
ing certain parts of machinery it is neces¬ 
sary to employ hydraulic pressure as the mo¬ 
tive power, the pressure in that case being 
applied more steadily, while steam always im¬ 
parts more or less of a “ jerky ” movement, 
and nothing can be prettier than watching 
the white hot wheel, having its three sides 
moulded simultaneously, by forcing it to re¬ 
volve through a triple set of rollers, while 
the exact diameter is being carefully regula¬ 
ted by the application of a delicate guage. 

I need not linger by the ponderous steam 
cranes and steam hammers, which are 
familiar to every one who has visited one of 
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our English gun factories. At Serving the 
heaviest of the hammers is of 15 tons, while 
the cranes dispose of a weight of 4 ° tons. 
A very neat machine was boring the cylin¬ 
der of a blowing engine 4^ metres, equal to 
14 feet in diameter* A number of chisels 
were secured on the dish of a wheel which 
revolved with a double motion. As it went 
round it was simultaneously moved forward 
horizontally by a worm-screw working in 
the cylindrical shaft that drove it Each 
successive chisel laid somewhat deeper 
hold of the metal than the one that had gone 
before, and it is evident that to do its work 
satisfactorily the powerful machinery re¬ 
quired to be adjusted with extreme nicety. 
So with the adjacent planing machine, 
which smoothed a metallic surface of 28ft, 
by 1 6ft ) ^ 

I might multiply accounts of curious 
processes and ingenious machines, but be¬ 
sides that many of them are neither peculiar 
to Seraing nor especially novel, descrip¬ 
tions of the kind must always be dull read¬ 
ing. Two inventions, however, deserve to 
be noted particularly as specialities of 
Seraing. One is the vertical blowing 
machine already adverted to, which goes by 
the name of “ the Serving system, 1 ' and for 
which the company receives more orders 
than it can execute. The other is the 
famous air-compressing machinery employed 


in perforating the rock in the tunnels of the 
Cents and St, Gothard, and used at the 
Seraing works for ventilating the coal pits 
as well as for excavating the coal. The 
compressed air is stored in vast iron reser¬ 
voirs, from which it is conducted in pipes 
over the mines. 

In short, the existing administration prides 
itself, with some reason, on keeping up to 
the historical traditions of the establishment. 
The Seraing annals abound in eventful in¬ 
cidents, which place it facile ftrinceps among 
its industrial rivals on the Continent It 
erected the first coke blast furnace, the first 
puddling furnace, and the fust coke kilns 
for making iron after the English method. 
It turned out the first steam-engine, and 
subsequently the first locomotive. Its 
business has been steadily extending, and 
might, I imagine, be much more extensive 
than it is, if its directors cared to court 
additional risk by running the chance of 
stagnation in slack seasons. Although 
founded by an Englishman, and still bear¬ 
ing his name, it is remarkable that at pre¬ 
sent (1B7S) there is not a single English¬ 
man on the strength of the establishment. 
It is still more singular, that while our men 
have been striking and our masters locking- 
out, Seraing seems to have received no 
orders from England, as might have seemed 
only too natural 
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he mountain of Ararat, situated 
hi the north-eastern corner of 
l a Lesser Asia, in the province of 
Armenia, is remarkable as being 
the spot on which the ark of 
Noah rested during the subsidence of 
the Flood. It is a mountain extra¬ 
ordinary for its magnitude, being at 
its highest point 17,260 feet above the level 
of the sea, an elevation considerably higher 
than that of Mont Blanc, It stands nearly 


midway betwixt the southern extremities 01 
the Black and the Caspian Seas, in 39 0 42' 
of north latitude, and 44 0 30' of east longi¬ 
tude. Though placed dose on the line of 
the immense chain of Taurus, which ex¬ 
tends from the eastern shores of the Black 
Sea far into the centre of Asia, Mount 
Ararat stands in a measure alone, and 
has a very grand appearance, the other 
hills in the neighbourhood being too in¬ 
significant in size to hide its proportions 
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or impair the majesty of its aspect. This 
great mountain is divided into two heads, 
respectively named the Great and Little 
Ararat, which form distinct cones, separated 
from each other by a wide chasm or glen. 
The two cones are about twelve thousand 
yards apart at their summits. The peak of 
the Great Ararat is perpetually covered with 
snow, but the Lesser Ararat, which is 
nearly four thousand feet lower, is clear of 
snow in summer. The plain in which 
Ararat stands is watered by the A raxes 
(the Raksi of the natives), and at no great 
distance stands the large and populous 
city of Kars. 

The people of Armenia, who have long 
been followers of the Christian faith, re¬ 
gard Mount Ararat with the most intense 
veneration, and have many religious 
establishments in its vicinity. They firmly 
believe, to a man, that the ark is still pre¬ 
served on the summit of the mountain, 
and that, in order to preserve it, the ascent 
of Ararat lias been prohibited to mortals, 
by a Divine decree, since the time of Noah, 
The origin of this traditionary belief, which 
ts sanctioned by the Church, and has al¬ 
most become an article ef Armenian faith, 
is said to be as follows :—A monk in former 
times, who was anxious to settle some 
doubts relative to the scriptural account oY 
Noah, resolved for this purpose to ascend 
to the top of Ararat to satisfy himself 
whether or not the ark was there. On the 
declivity of the mountain, however, 1m had 
several times fallen asleep from exhaustion ; 
and, on awaking, found himself always 
carried back to the very spot from which he 
first started. At length,, out of pity, an 
angel was sent to him with the information 
that he had entered on an impracticable 
task, but, at the same time, his zeal was 
rewarded by a Divine presentment of a 
piece of the ark. This piece is to this day 
preserved as the most valuable relic in the 
neighbouring convent of Etschmiadsin, the 
seat of the Patriarch, or Primate, of the 
Church of Armenia. 

Numerous other traditionary stories are 
current respecting failures in attempts to 
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ascend Mount Ararat, and punishments 
befalling the presumptuous adventurers. 

Nevertheless, there is no doubt that the 
mountain has been several times success¬ 
fully scaled. A Russian professor, Di- 
Friedrich Parrot, made the ascent in 1S29, 
and only a year or two ago the correspon¬ 
dent of a daily paper accomplished the 
same feat The people, however, stead¬ 
fastly refused to believe in his story. On 
his return to lower regions, the intrepid 
explorer was entertained by a party of 
priests, who listened patiently and smilingly 
to his story, giving no sign of contradiction 
till he had concluded. Then, taking his 
pipe from his mouth, the senior priest said 
gravely, “No one has ever ascended 
Mount Ararat, and no one ever will! 
which, as the traveller,-, observes, was per¬ 
haps the ecclesiastical way of calling a man 
a liar ! 

An American traveller, the Rev. R. M. 
Cole, writing from Erzeroom, gives an 
account of bis recent ascent of Mount 
Ararat. 

“It fell to my lot to make a tour to 
Bayazid,uot far from the foot of the grand old 
mountain of sacred associations. Bayazid 
is an old town, formerly of considerable im¬ 
portance as an outpost of Government, near 
the Persian and Russian borders. It figured 
somewhat conspicuously in former wars 
with Russia, being not a little knocked 
to pieces by that power, and many of its 
population, and also that of villages in the 
region, carried away willing captives. 

But it remained for the recent war to sin 
gle out the place for the enactment of an 
event quite black enough for the darkest 
of the dark ages. Tne ivoorensn oneixn 
Jalaldin led on a massacre here such as 
will leave a blackened page on the history 
of this war. The rehearsal of it is sicken¬ 
ing indeed. I have no heart to go over 
the story of blood and fiendish atrocity. 

In my visit to the place, I was the guest 
of the pasha in charge at the time, and took 
dinner with him in the fated old castle. 
Here that brave Russian garrison withstood 
the reign of terror from the outside that 
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rent the air with cries of agony and blood¬ 
shed. 

With two native attendants and a good 
government guard, we set out across the 
plain from Bayazid. The poor, ignorant 
superstitious townspeople gather about us 
and beg us to desist from such a sacri¬ 
legious undertaking. God's angels were 
guarding the ark on those lofty heights, 
nod no mortal might approach 1 
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But away we hasten over the plain. 
Bearing to the eastward, we pass through 
quite a field of high reeds, which are said 
to be the hiding-place for savage wild boars. 
Turning to the left at the end of some ten 
t miles, we make our way up along the east 
ern slope of the mountain, winding this way 
and that, now in a deep ravine, passing be- 
neatli some overhanging cliff that threatens 
to crush us; now they fall back, leaving 
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our pathway in an open space that sug- 1 
gests the idea of a plain* Ere long we 
pass alongside an extinct volcano. Some 
fifty years ago old Earth gathered up its 
fire of wrath, and spit it out in torrents for 
a little time. The mountain was literally 
torn asunder and the debris scattered in all 
directions* 

On we go till, after a ride of some twenty 


1 miles, we dismount at the tent of Yisoc* 
Agha, chief of the Jalal Koords, a warlike 
tribe that inhabit these regions,. grazing 
their flocks through all the long Summer, 
even up near to the eternal snows, but in the 
severer part of winter dropping down near 
the plain, where they pass their time in low 
dirt hovels. They are notorious brigands, 
and he must be well guarded who would 
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venture among them. We found them to 
consist of a large encampment of three 
divisions. Perceiving the hat on my head 
and the strong guard about my person, 
they advance with remarkable cordiality, 
take me from my horse in a most stately 
way, and lead me to the tent as they would 
a king. Of course they had in mind the 
inevitable Turkey backsheesh , which is a 
mighty power in this land. But such an 
ovation from these wild barbarians of the 
desert we hardly expected. They even 
went so far as to set about sacrificing a kid 
to the Prophet, that he would make our 
ascent of the mountain propitious : but we 
asked them to desist, as we knew full well 
the only gain to us would be to pull all 
the harder on our purse-strings in making 
up the backsheesh* We take along live of 
these hospitable Koords, who are our 
friends for the time being, and can be of 
much use in taking tts over the best way to 
the point we have in mind, for the last 
part of the ascent But at the end of 
twelve miles both they and our faithful 
horses have to be left behind, the former 
from superstitious notions, and the latter 
from inability to clamber up the rugged 
rocks. 

We come now to the steep and dan¬ 
gerous part of our ascent Soon we are 
treading on the eternal snows. In places 
we flatter ourselves we are putting foot on 
terra firrna , but what is our surprise to find, 
under the debris that has rolled down from 
above, a held of solid ice (for such become 
these perennial snows), upon which if the 
foot slips it sends small pebbles rolling 
down the mountain-side, to begin with, but 
it may undermine larger and still larger 
ones, till soon Mr. Boulder is moving down 
upon us ! But through caution we were 
able* for the most part, to cling to the 


rocky ledge that forms a sort of backbone 
to the mountain near a massive ice-glacicr 
that extends up along our right to the very 
summit. As It was a very hot season, and 
the last of August, this ridge was well-nigh 
bared to quite near the top. 

Thus up we climbed, as the awe-stricken 
Koords from below observed, now clawing 
at the jagged rocks with the crook on the 
upper end of our canes, now pushed out 
upon the ice again, where we have to drive 
down with a will the long iron point on the 
lower end, and stamp in the long spikes 
we had extemporized in the heels of our 
shoes. On we go, pausing ever and anon 
to take In the magnificent scenery that 
stretches off on every hand. On this side 
Persia, with its ever-varying hills reaching 
far away 1 o the* silvery t Oroomia 1 ake. On 
that Russia, the great Erivan plain, with 
the beautiful Araxes threading its way on 
towards the Caspian sea, At the south 
and west the Turkish dominion, which is 
not wanting in all the variety of mountain 
and plain. Down from our dizzy heights 
we look upon the arid plain. The Russians 
crossed and recrossed this from the west 
end of the mountain in their late attack on 
Bayazid. 

I was strongly impressed with the feel¬ 
ing that the ark may have rested on this 
particular mountain—not on the precipitous 
part, but near to it. As I have before said, 
the Koords are to-day taking their numer¬ 
ous herds up and down this same valley 
that w T e ascended, very near to the limit ot 
perpetual snow. Hence, as I retraced my 
steps down the mountain- side,-I could but 
feci that perhaps down along this same 
valley wended its way that solemn pro¬ 
cession of beasts and creeping things oi 
every description, passing out on to the 
plain to the eastward/' 
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NE of the largest fjords, if not 
the largest, in Norway, is the 
Narofjord, an arm of the Aur- 
landsfjord, which is a part of 
the Sogne. The fjord is a 
geographical feature almost peculiar 
+ > to Norway- In a modified form 
it is seen on the southern coast of Fin¬ 
land and Sweden, but, in its glory, it is 
not found outside of Norway, Where the 
Hudson River breaks through the High¬ 


lands, you see, in the deep waters below 
you, and in the steep hill above you, and 
in the narrow gorge that hems you in, 
a mild type of this characteristic of the 
whole western coast of Norway, Imagine 
a country a thousand miles long, and from 
fifty to one hundred miles broad, with a 
mountain chain rising, in some places, to 
the height of S,ooo feet, cleft in irregular 
lines from the top to the bottom, and from 
the seashore inland ten, twenty, fifty, or a 
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hundred miles, and so deep that the sea 
llows in and fills up all these fissures and 
crevices with its own salt water, and yon 
have some idea of the fjords of Norway, 

What, then, is a fjord ? You go to your 
dictionary, and it says, a fjord is a frith, an 
estuary, etc,; but, in reality, a Norwegian 
fjord differs from a Scotch frith as much in 
its features as it does in its spelling. It is 
a thing by itself, and must be seen to 
be known. It is an arm of the sea, but 
not made by the sea. Some huge con¬ 
vulsion broke the solid land, and the sea 
flowed in and filled the ghastly chasms. The 
sides are steep, rising often to 2,000 feet. 
They are frequently naked rock coming 
sheer down to the water, and so near to¬ 
gether that they look more like hallways 
than like valleys. The rent parts seem to 
have had no time to round off or soften. 
Here and there a huge fragment has fallen 
into the green Arctic flood, and forms an 
island—but which in its rugged and splinter¬ 
ed outline looks more like a black, petrified 
iceberg than like an island. 

There is seldom a long perspective. The 
main fjord branches off on either side into 
unexpected fissures, each one more beautiful 
than the last, but none of them extending 
in straight lines; thus the prospect is 
always changing. Nothing can be finer 
than to view these inlets from the deck of a 
steamer, or, still better, from a rowboat. 
Wild and weird as they are, they are not 
wanting in humane touches. Here, for 
example, is a sunny slope, whose quiet shore 
is laved by the great sea, and in its lap rests 
a village. The white-walled, reproofed 
church stands on an eminence, and points 
its black-painted spire towards the open sky. 
The one-storeyed houses arc not in line, but 
each one stands on its own independence, 
A few fishing-boats are rising and falling with 
the gentle swell. The eider-duck, sacred 
in all these sea retreats, floats rather than 
swims unawed amid coming and going 
steamers. Gulls, in countless numbers, 
circle noisily about. 

The home of the fjord is full of sunshine, 
or it may be fog—for this climate is fickle 


beyond compare. If sunshine, it seems a? 
if the surrounding mountains were a huge 
goblet into which the king of day had 
poured his fulness, so abundant, so prodigal 
is the glory—or, if fog, nothing could he 
m ore den se or m ore ch i l ly. Them oun tains 
are marked in many places by snow-fields 
and glaciers—treeless, but not ■without 
shrubs, grass, and flowers. Silver streams 
fall over their precipitous sides, and from 
such giddy heights that they seem to come 
from the clouds rather than from the cliffs. 
Peaks (finds as they call them) you can 
count by thousands; they lie in clusters, 
and stretch along the horizon in chains, till 
by their very number they become common¬ 
place and small; but no sooner does your 
eye fall on the tiny fishing village at their 
base, than they rise #gam to their original 
grandeur of thousands of feet. Then you 
say to yourself for the hundredth time, 
“ I-Iow small those houses are ”—and on 
closer inspection, “ How far we are from 
the land ”—such is the purity of the atmo¬ 
sphere. 

Something like this is a Norwegian fjord. 
But it is the blending of these several 
features of sunshine and shower ; of snow 
and flowers ; of pictured rocks and glassy 
waters ; of waterfalls and patches of barley 
on some lofty ledge—nature’s majesty and 
man's tiny works cowering before her all 
this in passing panorama, through long- 
drawn vistas, for many days and miles, 
make up the fjords of Norway. They put 
a spell on you. You are full and yet not 
satisfied. You can't look any more, and 
yet are afraid of losing something If you 
don't look. You can't tear yourself away. 
You wish you had more soul-surface to paint 
those beauties on, or more soul'capacity 
that you might hold more of their magic. 

The fos is the daughter of the fjord, and 
whether the daughter or the mother is the 
more beautiful, would puzzle a poet to teiL 
Now fos, which is the ending of so many 
Norwegian local words, means a waterfall, 
and after threading the fjords of Norway 
yon cease to wonder that this termination 
j Is so common, for every fos must be a name, 
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and their number is legion. The Morkefos 
belongs to the Sognefjord. The water falls 
about ijOoo feet clear, into a magnificent 
amphitheatre of black excavated rock. 
Some tourists give it the first place among 
the Norwegian waterfalls; others give this 
honour to Skjaggedalfos, which is connected 
with the Hardanger fjord, A good deal 
depends on the season of the year, and the 
lain ess of the falls. 

These children of the mountains are 
born amid all conceivable surroundings. 
Sometimes, as in the case of the Skjaggedal, 
it is the offspring of a mountain lake a thou¬ 
sand feet above the fjord, from which, at a 


single leap, it springs into all the beauty 
and glory of womankind At other times 
it is a puling infant, born of some hidden 
snow field, its long white drapery hilling in 
many a wavy fold over the dark cliff. 
Sometimes they come upon you in groups, 
as “The Seven Sisters ,r in the Gejranger 
fjord; but whether singly or in sets, all are 
beautiful and no two alike. 

You feel as if you must sketch them, for 
fear their beauty should fade, and the world 
be so much the poorer, I can’t draw, but 
I couldn't keep my pencil in my pocket. 
I feel I must fix their charms in my memory, 
if not in my note-book* I said their number 



was legion, but it is no greater than their 
variety in form, volume, and height. Sail¬ 
ing into those deep, dark rock crevasses, 
away in the distance, your eye catches a 
patch of light, that looks as if an illuminated 
cloud had hid itself in the cleft of the rocks. 
It is white enough to be snow, and there is 
snow all about, but it is too radiant, and 
above all too fleecy for snow. That is a 
fas, bursting tike a camellia out of the dark 


cliff. From another point of view you see 
water falling over the edge of a precipice, 
in a stream so thin that, as it wimples down 
the face of the rock, it is lost; it has be¬ 
come disembodied, and floats away the 
sprite of a water-face, and not the waterfall 
itself. 

And this too is a Norwegian fos, one 
of the ethereal products woven of water and 
sunshine in the airy looms of these fjords* 
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LO£T ON THE PAMPAS 


ver the vast plains of South 
America, called by the na- 
lives the pampas, the Indian 
yet roams, and often breaks 
*VmSS\ out into hostilities with the 
whites. Mounted on the most 
powerful and fleet horses, 
wherever they come their 
course is tracked in blood. 
The many conflicts which they 
| and their forefathers have 
sustained with the Spanish usurpers of their 
country have created the bitterest feeling in 
the breasts of both parties, and the idea of 
sparing a foe is never entertained. 

It is evident that to be lost on such a 
plain, with the prospect of meeting foes so 
merciless, is no desirable fate. The follow¬ 
ing account of an adventure of this kind, 
which happily had a peaceful termination, is 
interesting— 

if We were within three days* gallop of the 
coast; I was a few miles a-head of my com¬ 
panions, when an ostrich crossed me at 
some distance, and I pushed off alone after 
him. I had acquired some little skill in the 
use of the lasso, and being mounted on a 
horse of extraordinary speed and power, 
made myself sure of my prize. There is 
perhaps no sport in the world so Intensely 
interesting as that in which I was engaged ; 
miles pass with minutes, and the sight of the 
rhase continually in view, keeps alive an 
ardour which absorbs every faculty. I had 
made several unsuccessful casts, but still 
kept up the pursuit with reckless impetuos¬ 
ity, when my horse suddenly fell with me 
into a hole, and rolling over my body, 
bruised me severely. Fortunately, l still 
retained hold of the bridle, but, unable to 
rise, lay helpless on my back, gazing up¬ 
wards upon innumerable bright and 
fantastic objects which seemed to fill the 
atmosphere. At length, when the sickness 
had in some measure left me, I managed to 


get into the saddle, and walked my horse 
slowly in the direction, as I thought, of the 
road which I had left I now began to 
reflect that, as my course had been almost 
at right angles to the track leading to the 1 
coast, and as 1 had continued great part of 
an hour with unabated speed in the chase*, 
there was no possibility of my overtaking 
my friends, compelled as I was by the pain? 
of my bruises to proceed at the most gentl e 
pace possible. I felt also, from the frequent 
tripping of my horse, that he was well-nigh 
spent, and now for the first time the appall- 
ing nature of my situation burst fully on my 
mind. 

I was alone on a trackless plain, without 
the power of reaching the path I had left* 
and certain, unless some wandering guaclip 
should by good fortune pass me, to perish 
with hunger or severe thirst, which from 
the bruises I had received, began to parch 
up my frame. I swept the horizon with a 
glance dimmed by sickness and terror, but 
save a herd or two of wild cattle feeding 
among the deep clover, there was nothing 
to break the sameness of the view. A troop 
of naked Indian horsemen, of whose cruel- 
ties I had lately heard so much, would at 
that moment been welcome to my sight 

Often, as the nature of the dreadful death 
to which I seemed doomed shot through my 
heart, I struck my spurs into my horse's- 
sides with a convulsive movement, but the 
groaning of the fatigued animal, and the 
agony which the least acceleration in his 
pace created in my bruised limbs, caused me 
as often to return to a slow walk, and to 
yield myself up to despair. In a short time, 
the thirst which I had suffered became so 
intolerable, that I decided on opening a 
vein in the neck of my horse, in order to 
quench it in his blood. I knew very well 
that the best way to relieve my thirst, and 
assuage the fever which caused it, would 
have been to draw a little blood from my 
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awn veins, instead of my jaded steed, but I 
was fearful that if fainting came on, I might 
bleed to death. I therefore took out the 
instrument, and was about dismounting in 
order to perform my little operation. Be¬ 
fore doing so, however, I cast another long¬ 
ing look around me; and to my inexpress¬ 
ible joy beheld a horseman gallop out from 
behind a large herd of wild cattle, which 
had for a long time concealed him. I 
halloed with ail my might, but the feeble 
sound must have died along the plain before 
it reached him, for he kept on his course. 

At last I fired one o£ my pistols, and I 
could instantly see his horse turn, and 
sweep towards me at a rapid pace. I had 
time to reload my pistol, loosen my knife 
in its sheath, and fix my almost sinking 
faculties upon the danger probably before 
me ; for I knew that a guacho, meeting an un¬ 
protected stranger like myself in the plains, 
would think nothing of cutting his throat 
for the sake of his bridle and spurs, besides 
the possibility of finding a few dollars in his 
purse. Fortunately, however, my fears were 
groundless; the rider who had so oppor¬ 
tunely crossed me proved to be a guacho 
boy of about eleven or twelve years of 
age. I returned my pistol to my girdle. 


and uttered an ejaculation of gratitude. 
The little fellow came dashing up to me at 
full speed, crying, with evident emotion, as 
he checked his horse till the animal fell 
almost on his haunches, ‘ Que es esto ? *— 
What is this? I shortly explained to him 
my misfortunes, and requested to be taken 
to his home, which I found was at a few 
miles distance, lying farther south than any 
other guacho hut. He gave me a drink of 
water from a cow's horn, which was slung 
round him, and never till my dying day 
shall I forget the exquisite feeling of plea¬ 
sure which that delicious draught communi¬ 
cated to my parched frame. He then 
pulled some dried beef from a bag which 
hung at his saddle bow, and I ate a few 
mouthfuls to relieve the faintness which my 
long abstinence from food had created. 
Thus, having performedthe duties of hospital¬ 
ity, the young horseman dashed away in the 
direction I was to accompany him, whirling 
his lasso above his head, and his poncho 
streaming like a pennon behind, then ever 
and anon returning to my side with an 
£ Alegraxse I alegrarse ! vamos! vamos ] 
senor? Cheer up I cheer up! come on, 
come on, senor! In this way, after a most 
painful march, we arrived at his hut” 



THE PyVRyVD^E 


one but those who have tra¬ 
velled on the Upper Ama¬ 
zons can have any idea of 
the number and voracity of 
the insect torments which 
work their wicked will on 
the bodies of the unfor¬ 
tunates exposed to their 
attacks. The tf sancudos,” 
as those insects commonly 
known to Europeans as 
“ mosquitoes ” are called 
(the term mosquito being applied to a small 
sandfly, of which we shall speak hereafter), 
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form by far the most important section* 
In the villages, round which the forest is 
cleared away for some distance, the sancudos 
are generally pretty quiet during the day, 
except where darkness prevails : there they 
are ever busy and are a perfect plague. 
The triumphant note of a sancudo who has 
made his way under your curtains is (says a 
writer in Chambers's Journal) more annoying 
than even his bite; and should you have 
been careless in getting into bed, and been 
accompanied by two or three of these blood¬ 
suckers, we will defy you to sleep until you 
have exterminated them. 
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In the forest and on the river, the sancudos 
are always busy. Men sometimes get into 
the vessel’s tops, and there cover themselves 
with sacks, notwithstanding the heat, rather 
than remain below exposed to their attacks* 
Fortunately, they cannot stand a current of 
air, and so, when under weigh, we were 
comparatively free from them ; but when at 
anchor, they were something awful. We 
used to try all manner of devices to get rid 
of them, but without lasting effect. Creosote 
will keep them off; but the remedy is as 
bad as the disease. Whitewash will drive 
them away ; but when dry, its power ceases ; 
and the only thing to do is either to cover 
all exposed parts of the body with black 
pigment d In mode Inditnne , or else, as the 
Yankees say, to ‘‘grin and bear it” 

Scarcely less troublesome than the 
sancudos are the mosquitoes, or sandflies, 
although they have the negative merit of 
biting only by day. They are minute 
creatures, not much larger than a pin’s 
head ; they prefer the backs of the hands to 
any other spot for their atacks. But, unlike 
the sancudo, who, when undisturbed, gorges 
himself until unable to fly, and becomes an 
easy prey to your avenging finger, the 
mosquito never seems to take too much to 
prevent his easy escape on the slightest 
appearance of danger, being evidently just 
as wide awake when full as when empty. 

Everywhere in long grass lurks the 

moquim, n a little red insect, so small as 
to be almost imperceptible, but which 
fastens on the legs, causing the most intoler¬ 
able itching. The plan we adopted was, on 
our return from shooting-excursions, to 
wash all the lower parts of the body with 
u cachaQa lf (cane spirit) ; and this used to 
answer admirably. 

There is a fly which burrows in the skin 
and deposits an egg, both in human beings 
and animals. This produces a maggot, 
similar in shape to that of the common 
blowfly, hut much larger, probably analo¬ 
gous to the Guinea-worm. 

Then there are “ chigos,” which burrow 
mostly in the soles of the feet You feel an 
intense itching and on examination find a 


little thing like a pea just under the epider¬ 
mis ; this is the bag containing the young 
chigos, which must be carefully picked out 
with the point of a knife, and the cavity 
left filled with tobacco ash. 

Huge spiders abound, whose very appear¬ 
ance inspires a wholesome dread of a nearer 
acquaintance, but which are harmless- 
enough if let alone. In fact, on board our 
steamers, almost every cabin was tenanted 
by one large spider, whose presence was 
tolerated on account of his being a deadly 
foe to cockroaches, which abominable 
creatures used to swarm on board. Some¬ 
times he would not be visible for a fortnight 
or more at a time; but he would leave tokens 
that he was £i all there,” in the shape of the 
empty husks of cockroaches, from which he 
had carefully abstracted the interior. These 
spiders have the power of springing upon 
their prey from a distance, and some of 
them are so large and powerful as to kill and 
devour small birds. 

In passing through the narrow forest 
paths, it is necessary to be on the look-out 
for the wood-ticks, which are very difficult 
to get rid of if once firmly attached; also 
for the huge black ants, an inch and a half 
in length, with stings like a homfrs; and 
the saiiba ant, without sting, but armed with 
nippers like a pair of surgical bone-forceps, 
which are running about everywhere. One 
may sometimes chance upon a column of 
the dreaded 4C fire-ants/ 1 marching in regular 
military order ; and if you do, the only thing 
is to bolt at once, for neither man nor beast 
may withstand the fire-ant and live. When 
at length you stop to rest, take care to 
examine your camping-ground, lest you find 
that centipede or scorpion may fancy the 
same locality. 

Frequently on board our steamer, both 
centipedes and scorpions would be killed, 
introduced, no doubt, in the wood used for 
fuel. One day, as we were watching the 
hands taking wood from canoes alongside, 
from one of the logs pitched on board was 
dislodged a scorpion, which fell on the naked 
left arm of a man keeping tally at the gang¬ 
way. Astonished by his sudden fiighi 
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through the air, the animal remained per¬ 
fectly still. The man never moved a muscle, 
and quietly raising Ills right hand, flipped it 
away with his fingers and thumb. It was 
very neatly and coolly done; and he thus 
escaped a sting, which he no doubt would 
have received had he tried to brush it 
hastily away. 

Ants are a horrid plague, both alloat and 
ashore. It is amusing to see a host of 
small ants carrying off the body of a defunct 
cockroach, giving one the idea of mice de¬ 
parting with a dead elephant But they 
are a great nuisance. They will not, how¬ 
ever, walk over cotton wool; and anything 
placed on or enclosed by it is safe from 
them. The saiiba ants are, we think, the 
greatest depredators of any- They form 
regular communities, where each individual, 
workers, soldiers, etc, has his own espe¬ 
cial line of duty, and are great excavators. 

Mr. Bates, in his work u The Naturalist on 


the Amazon,” has given a very capital de¬ 
scription of these ants ; but he has omitted 
to mention the extremely pungent aromatic 
smell they, or at least their nests, possess. 
These ants are extremely destructive to 
cacao plantations, stripping the trees of 
their leaves; they will carry away a large 
basket of grain in a single night, should any 
of them come across it. A migration takes 
place sometimes from the parent stock, 
some of the ants becoming winged, and 
flying off Tew, however, escape the 
Indians, who are always on the watch for 
these migrations, and by whom these winged 
ants are considered rather a bonne touche. 
They catch and stuff them into bottles, 
occasionally lightening the work by pulling 
the wings off one and devouring him alive. 
Those ants which escape the Indians fall a 
prey to flocks of hawks and other birds, 
which make their appearance as soon as 
ever a migration commences. 



THE CATHEDRAE OF NOTF^E DAME. 


coking up to the front of the 
cathedral from the Place du 
Parvis, on the venerable 
Isle St. Louis, with “ God’s 
Hotel,” the great hospital, on 
one hand, and the vast lime¬ 
stone mansions of new Paris 
on the other, the effect is 
grand. The sunlight breaks 
into brilliant tracery of gleams 
over the almost countless 
statues ranged above the huge doors, 
and a roseate glow is reflected from 
the rosace in the centre of the facade. 
Firmly founded as the everlasting hills, its 
foundation-stones lying upon the very river 
bed of the Seine, and on the ruins of a 
pagan temple, it is one of the most im¬ 
pressive monuments in Europe. Victor 
Hugo calls it the “ book in stone,” and, 


indeed, it is at once an epic and a romance. 
The sturdy majesty of its form—that of the 
Latin cross—and the superb symmetry of 
its gigantic porportions, give It an epic 
force; while the wonderfully Imaginative 
decorations of its towers and balconies m 
haul , the vast and dizzy heights, the whelm¬ 
ing abysses, the gorgeous outlook, and the 
fine flow of fancy, even in the smallest detail, 
give it a romantic character. The wealth of 
legend, too, lavished upon it by a thousand 
artists, poets, and dreamers, has made it 
stand out weird among churches. It has 
infinite transition within its limits for him 
who wanders aright in its galleries. The 
great recess at the altar’s rear, where the 
red and black-robed priests are chanting 
continuous psalms, seems like a bit of life 
cut out of the Middle Ages. There is 
only one thing to destroy the illusion, and 
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that is the little group of white-stoled boys 
who swing the censers before the inner altar, 
and who now and then sing in childish 
voices. There is no mistak ing these urchins; 
they are all the irreverent, incredulous, 
sceptical gamins of modern Paris, utterly 
devoid any of the serious beliefs and 
superstitions which youths of the moycn 
tige possess. In another portion of the 
cathedral you shall see a group of market 
women, bare-footed, coarse-haired, grimy- 
armed, savoury of the fish-barrel and the 
potato-sack, kneeling reverently oefore little 
straw-bottomed chairs, and listening with 
tears in their tired eyes to the pure voices 
of the women singing in some hidden gallery, 
Before the entrance to the grand aisle sits 
the withered old man who 3 1 olds the loupe 
or brush from which the holy water is 
sprinkled upon the worshippers. He sits 
there, under the sombre shadow of the great 
pillar, all day long. Never a gleam of sun¬ 
light touches him ; never a soul salutes him, 
every one is too busy with his or her 
conscience, and he sprinkles, sprinkles, 
sprinkles, dreamily afar off, as if he had 
eaten of the lotus. In the lateral chapels, 
many of which are extremely rich in decor¬ 
ation and design, elegantly-dressed women 
kneel for hours together, praying for the 
remission of sins for which they fancy they 
are easily pardoned. 

Ah ! here is a dingy and grimy old door 
leading up great stone steps to the cathedral 
roof, where the lover of the picturesque may 
wander for hours without ever wearying. 
It is a long way up, and the steps ate worn 
and old ; millions of feet have made great 
creases in them. Suddenly you stagger out 
upon a wide platform, and Paris, with its 
curving Seine,—Paris, with its hundred 
palaces, Its giant avenues, its vast towers, 
its glorious parks, lies spread before you. 
You feel as if breathing a purer air. You 
are of the world, yet separated from it You 
are elated, jubilant, exalted The hum and 
din of the great capital smites gently upon 
your ears. A strong thrill of excitement 
runs through you as you press to the outer 
ratling, and look down from the dizzy 


height into the place below. Are those 
ants crawling on their ant-hill, or are they 
really men in the market place ? As you 
get tired and seek a spot to repose, the old 
woman who has her home in a little house 
in the belfry invites you to a place on a 
rustic bench. 

Notre Dame has had its days of splendour 
and consummate glories. Since its first 
stone w f as laid in the tenth century, it has 
seen riots, murders, vast mobs of thieves, 
iconoclasts; and kings have come there to 
b e crown e d an d ma rr 1 ed, Tlie old ca th e d ra 1 
is essentially a Parisian product: its Gothic 
proportions were hewn uur of the limestone 
quarries in and around the city, and lor 
many hundreds of years architects wrought 
into it their hopes, their fears, their aspi¬ 
rations. There were },ong epochs between 
its beginning and its completion, the first 
stone was laid in 1163; the choir was 
finished in 1185; the trilbiium of the nave 
in 1215 ; the chapels of the apsis were built 
in 1296 ; and the church was very frequently 
altered and mutilated during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. When the restor¬ 
ation began, in 1845, it was feared that 
much of the antique beauty of the venerable 
structure would be lost; but the French 
of to-day, with a praiseworthy care for 
detail, have copied in its exactest outline 
every stone and ornament of the edifice, 
and it stands rejuvenated in large degree. 

There are fe^v grander sights than that of 
the old cathedral, filled with twenty thousand 
worshippers, kneeling mutely In the somber 
shadow of the great pillars, while from the 
organ comes thunderous outbursts of music, 
and from the concealed galleries the pure 
voices of chanting women. Napoleon III. 
was married here. It seems almost like 
yesterday; and only a score of months ago, 
the Commune sternly demanded the sil¬ 
ver images of the great altars, that they 
might be melted into money with which to 
purchase bread for t( the armies of Paris.” 
The Commune made an effort also to 
destroy the venerable cathedral by fire, but 
it was frustrated, and the florid spires and 
towers still kiss the crystal sky. 
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THE PITCH LAKE IJM TRINIDAD. 


'MONc$T the other natural won¬ 
ders of the island of Trinidad 
is the far famed lake of pitch, 
specimens of which are some¬ 
times brought to Europe. The 
following interesting account 
of the lake is condensed from 
the narrative of a gentleman 
who visited it from the town 
of San Fernando* 

To get to the lake it was necessary to 
sail about ten miles on the Gulf of Paria* 
The course lay along the shores of the 
district of South Naparima, with cane 
cultivation coming down nearly to the 
water’s edge, and the planters 1 houses 
placed so as to command good views of 
the sea j then past the swamp called, par 
excellence, the Lagoon. This lagoon has a 
frontage to the sea of between three and 
four miles, and extends a great way into 
the interior. It is a fertile source of fevers 
and agues to the estates adjoining, especially 
those to leeward* Then came some more 
miles of bush, and then our destination, the 
beach and village of La Brea (signifying 
pitch). 

Nothing could be more appropriate than 
the name ; for it is pitch here, there, 
everywhere. It is the shore, and is the bed 
of the sea as far as you can trace it; it is 
the street; in fact, it is the surface of all 
around, forming the floors of the houses; 
and it is under the vegetation, that, with 
tropical luxuriance, is growing around. 
The appearance is certainly sterile, while 
the heat reflected from the sun's rays is 
stifling, rendering residence by a white man 
impossible. 

The road proceeds from the shores 
nearly in a straight line almost due south, 
with a gentle ascent to the borders of the 
lake, about a mile distant. It is wholly 
covered with pitch, quite hard, but pre¬ 
senting the appearance of being in motion, 


flowing slowly to the sea. It shows as if 
wave after wave was coming on, each one 
having sufficient consistency to preserve its 
crest, as if the ripples on a level sea shore 
had been suddenly arrested in their onward 
flow, and become solidified. 

The pitch is quite level with the edge of 
the basin, and quite hard on the top, the 
surface presenting the same appearance 
that a number of balls of rising dough, 
placed on a table close together, would do. 
These are of sizes varying from ten to fifty 
feet in diameter, and the spaces between 
are filled with surface water. The lake is 
about half a mile across, in both directions, 
and nearly round; its depth no one can 
tell. 

It was our intention to proceed toward 
the middle of the lake; and after we had 
spent some time on the border, surveying 
the wild scene around us, we began to put 
our intention into effect. The sides of the 
hummocks were slippery and very steep, 
but we pursued our way, without much fear 
of catching cold—for the sun was hot 
enough to dry our clothes in quick time- 
till we arrived near the middle, where, on a 
larger flow of pitch than any we had crossed, 
some guava bushes afforded shelter from 
the sun’s rays, and here we halted. The 
stillness was very marked; not a sign of 
animal life but what came from our own 
party, while the black-brownish hue of the 
surface of the pitch added to the monotony 
of all around. Still, here the guava bushes 
were growing, without any visible soil to 
nourish them, although probably a cropping 
up of soil in the lake gave them place to 
strike root in. The water in the lake is so 
slightly tinged with the taste of pitch as to 
be drinkable, and there are plenty of places 
where good bathing can be had to those so 
inclined. 

Hitherto the pitch over which we had 
passed was quite hard; but after we had 
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rested, on going farther on to the lake, we 
found it more plastic. If you stood still 
for a few minutes, you sunk the depth of 
the soles of your shoes ; and the bleached 
head and horns of an ox told us of one 
death on its sticky surface. Slight ebulli¬ 
tions were going on in several places. You 
could observe the surface bulging up till 
about the size of a pigeon's egg, when it 
would burst at the end, with a rush of air, 
very often accompanied by a squirt of liquid 
mud, which would be propelled from two 
to six inches distance. This was slightly 
warmer than the surrounding air or water, 
and had a slightly gaseous 'smell. Some¬ 
times these ebullitions are in much greater 
activity than when we saw them, but still, 
so far as we could learn, were never 
observable from the borders of the lake ; 
and, having been warned not to go too far 
on, as we might get embedded, we turned 
our steps shoreward. 

The pitch could be used for many pur¬ 
poses; but the high cost of labour hinders 
many plans from being profitably carried 
out. Admiral Dundonald, when on the 
West Indian Station, was several times at 
the lake, and took on board his ships 
quantities of the pitch, with which he 
experimented as to its power of raising 
steam; and there was in Port of Spain a 
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manufactory of tiles for paving, and some 
other things. Many of the under floors of 
the merchants' stores in the island are laid 
with it, boiled together with sand, as arc 
also the pavements under the balconies; 
but it does not do for the streets, on 
account of the great heat reflected from it. 
Daring many years, large shipments were 
made to London, and there was also a trial 
made to extract oil from it, which was given 
up as not being sufficiently remunerative. 

It is not improbable that a great part of 
the substratum of the southern part of 
Trinidad is composed of pitch, and that 
this lake is its natural outlet. On the east 
side of San Fernando hill, which is farthest 
from the lake, and distant nine or ten 
miles, the pitch comes cropping out on the 
surface; and farther to the eastward there 
are indications of it again; while away in 
the woods, between Savannah Grandi and 
Moruga, there are the hot mud springs, 
that emit a slime similar to that described 
as coming from the bubbles on the surface 
of the Pitch Lake. It wbuld certainly be 
interesting to know if there really be a 
communication between these springs and 
the lake, the heavier pitch finding its way 
to the basin at La Brea, the lighter mud 
being thrown out by the internal forces, 
whatever these are. 


Of! THE UPPER 

Steamboat trip from St. Louis 
to Fort Benton, a river dis¬ 
tance of 3,000 miles, for the 
most part through a magnifi¬ 
cent region, is one that well 
repays the tourist Pure.clear 
air, limitless prairies, moun¬ 
tain gorges, lovely valleys, 
lofty cliffs, and wonderful 
buttes, combine to give in¬ 
describable charm to the 
ever-shifting panorama of the shore. The 


MippOURI RIVER. 

first iooo miles of the way, lying between 
St, Louis and Sioux City, is enlivened by 
the oft recurrence of those distinguishing 
marks of an advanced civilization, thriving 
and beautiful cities. 

Twenty miles from St. Louis the Mis¬ 
souri pours its tawny-hued waters into the 
faireT stream of the Mississippi, The line 
of the meeting of the waters is as plainly 
distinguished as if marked off with stake 
and chain. The peculiar turgidity of the 
Missouri's waters is only noticeable below 
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the mouth of the Yellowstone, which river 
our Western boatmen esteem the true 
Father of Waters, or, as they phrase it, 
u The right reverend old Mssissip” 

Washing through the peculiar strata of 
the region of the Black Hills, the Yellow¬ 
stone imparts its own horrible hue and 
consistency to both the Missouri and the 
Mississippi rivers* 

About the tenth day out from St. Louis 
the ordinary [Missouri River steamboat 
comes in sight of the mound on the top 
of a bluff not far from the site of Omaha 
Mission, where, tradition tells us, is buried, 
astride his favourite horse, Elack Bird, the 
chief of the Omahas* 

Between this point, perhaps a day's sail 
this side of Sioux City, and Yankton 
Agency, the bluffs of the Missouri, circling 
about green and fertile valleys, arise in 
beauty and grandeur that are but sugges¬ 
tive of the wilder and loftier magnificence 
of the scenery yet to be disclosed to view* 
From Fort Randall to the mouth of the 
Cheyenne River navigation is tedious on 
account of sand-bars. The consolation is 
that while the boat is aground, or laid up 
with broken rudder, or like mishap, the 
tourist can hunt, ad libitum , or trade with 
the Indians whose camps may chance to be 
near by. Elk and antelopes abound along 
the shores. 

Some miles above the mouth of Grand 
River is the famous Chaulk Bluff, Below 
this bluff is spread out a valley of entranc¬ 
ing beauty. At this point the distance across 
the country to St. Paul, Minnesota, is 
about 200 miles. Fort Rice, the mouth of 
the Beaver River, and some horrible snags 
and bars, are the minor points of interest 
in this locality. The major point is the 
scenery. The timber, cottonwood, and 
scrub oak, or iromvood, as the frontiersman 
calls it, and speaks of its worthlessness for 
firing purposes in the superlative terms, “so 
poor that even a steamboat can't burn it/ 7 
if not useful, is certainly ornamental and 
full of suggestiveness to the imaginative 
tourist. Think of a prairie stretching away 
too or 150 miles, your usual horizon in the 


pure atmosphere being fifteen miles. Dot 
this verdant, flowery land at intervals of 
five or six miles with clumps of tall, slender 
cottonwoods, top-branching like tlie palm, 
and late in May, when the long grass 
waves in billowy swells far as the eye can 
reach, and the shadows of the cottonvvood 
groves are thrown upon the emerald sea, 
you have a glowing picture of a tropic 
scene, of seagirt islets crowned with orient 
palms. 

Passing Fort Rice, Painted Woods, old 
Fort Clarke, Fort Berthold, with pictur¬ 
esque views presenting themselves in quick 
succession upon both shores, the tourist is 
often treated to sights of herds of buffalo, 
cows with their calves trotting complacently 
along the river bank. Eik, antelopes, 
wolves, and foxes visit ^the river singly, 
in pairs, and in herds. Many of the 
smaller animals fall victims to the tourist's 
rifie or pistol. Disembowelled, dressed 
with a solution of arsenical soap, of which 
all mountain boats carry a good supply, 
and stuffed with prairie grass, specimens of 
the trip often find their way to friends at 
home, souvenirs of the delightful journey. 
At the various woodyards tlie lonely 
choppers hail with joy the arrival of every 
boat; letters and papers are given out, 
wood and perhaps milk and eggs received 
on board. Passing White Earth River, 
flowing through its chalky banks, from 
whose soil the Indians procure a favour¬ 
ite cosmetic, the river enters the Bad Lands 
of Dakota and Montana. This is the high¬ 
est northern point of the Missouri. The 
river from this place runs clue west and 
southwest. 

Fort Union, the finest fort on the river, 
Fort Kipp, Fort McKenzie left behind, 
Milk River, so called from the peculiar 
milky tinge of its waters, is the next object 
of interest before coming to Dry Fork. 
This is the dry bed of a river that once 
emptied its waters into the Missouri here. 
Trappers say that at a distance of about 
100 miles up the bed, water is yet flowing, 
and that it disappears at a certain point, 
as if absorbed by the earth. Probably by 
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some underground channel it is drawn away 
into the Yellowstone. Passing Fort Cope¬ 
land , the tourist is delighted with the 
grandeur and magnificence of the scenery. 
Even upon the sterile soil of the Bad Lands 
objects of intense interest are seen. Lofty 
buttes, round and square, resembling mass¬ 
ive old castles, startle the beholder* They 
are but the beginnings of surprises. Pass¬ 
ing Grand Island, if wind and water and 
steam are all favourable, the little stern- 
wheeler slips over the two great bugbears 
of the trip, Cow Island and Bird's Rapids, 
and is at once amid the mountain gorges. 
The stream, which at the mouth of White 
Earth River was exceeding wide, is here 
compressed into a channel in some places 
but a hundred feet in width, and part of the 
way flowing between bluffs that rise from 
the water's edge 1,000 feet in height 

No waters are clearer or colder, no 
currents stronger or more rapid, than 
these of the Missouri among the gorges of 
the Little Rocky Mountains. Wonderful 
ferruginous petrifactions and rare and 
beautiful fossils are found here in abund¬ 
ance. No description can do justice to 
the marvellous charm of the scenery among 
the mountains. Can there be such sunsets 
as glorify the valley of the Judith where 
the Judith River empties its icy torrent 
into the Missouri, crystal clear and shining 
iike silver itself, while the lovely Judith 
valley, opening out from the gorge, 
stretches away into the enchanted distance, 
a vision beautiful to satisfaction or even 
repletion ? 

Beyond Drowned Man's Rapids the 


scenery is majestic to sublimity. Near 
Pablos Rapids is seen a curious wall, cross¬ 
ing the valley from hill to hill, and having 
the appearance of a piece of unfinished 
masonry. Mountain spurs arise in grotesque 
shapes and likenesses that haye suggested 
the names by which they are known : the 
Sugar-loaf, the Chimney-tops, the Old 
Woman in Bonnet and Shawl, the Castle, 
the Cathedral Spires, and the Citadel, an 
immense peak, that seems to rise directly 
out of the bed of the river. Over these 
loftiest crags the big-homed mountain 
goats clamber and leap. These goats have 
great horns curving spirally backward, and 
weighing from fifty to sixty pounds. Be¬ 
yond the Bad Lands of Dakota, vegetation 
is luxuriant. 

Fort Benton, 900 miles above Fort 
Union, is the usual terminus of moun¬ 
tain-boat travel. This fort, like most of 
the others, was built with permission of 
the Government, by Pierre Chouteau, a 
St-Louisian, and one of the oldest Indian 
traders of the West, and his son, Chas. P. 
Chouteau. It is a plain, square struc¬ 
ture, built of adobe walls twenty feet high 
and of great thickness, enclosing store¬ 
houses, dwellings, etc., etc., and covering 
an acre or two of ground. A blockhouse is 
at each corner, A few years ago these 
forts and trading-posts passed into the 
hands of the National Government. 

The descent of the Missouri, like that 
other descent, is fadlis. From thirty-five 
to sixty days are consumed in going up 
the stream whose descent is easily ac¬ 
complished in eighteen. 
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HINDOO PIDQRIMAQE£. 


fj / j t has been estimated that every 
day throughout the year there 
are not fewer than half a mih 
lion of our fellow-subjects in 
India on the move as pil¬ 
grims from shrine to shrine 
and fair to fair. India is 
studded with sanctuaries, 
to which, over distances greater than 
from London to Moscow, or from Arch¬ 
angel to Rome, thousands of human beings 
are seen painfully toiling. There are 
holy spots, varying in size from a grove or 
a hill to a great city, which are sacred 
at all seasons, and are ever crowded 
with worshippers ; and there are shrines 
devoted to one particular deity, and most 
attractive only at the special season of his 
festival. In Southern and Western India 
Uiere are vast gatherings, and almost every 
subdivision of a district, or little county, 
has its local shrines, to which the sick and 
the conscience-stricken resort when they 
cannot afford to purchase the greater merit 
of a journey to the holy city of Benares, or 
to Juggernaut at Pooree, All these are 
purely idolatrous in their origin and objects, 
although commerce is attracted to them 
chiefly to supply the wants of the pilgrims. 
Like many of our own people, the middle 
class of Hindoos take advantage of the local 
festival to lay in the stock of family clothing 
for the year. 

At Allahabad the fair lasts for a month. 
The gathering is held on the sandy spot 
left dry by the receding waters at the junc¬ 
tion of the Ganges and the Jumna. Both 
are sacred rivers, but there is a third more 
sacred than these, the Sereswuttee, which 
unites with both at tins point True, it 
cannot be seen, but the pilgrim believes 
that it flows underground to this spot. 
Hence the merit of bathing in all three 
streams may be at once obtained here. 
There are many such sacred confluences 


of rivers in India, but this is the holiest of 
all. It is the more attractive because, 
especially since the opening of the railway, 
devotees may with ease accomplish a pil¬ 
grimage to Gy a, Benares, and Allahabad, 
in the same month of January. 

The sole object of the pilgrim is to bathe 
at the junction of the three streams. This 
cannot be done except by those who go 
out in a boat to the supposed spot In 
former times, here, as at Saugor Island, at 
the mouth of the Hooghly, many devotees 
sacrificed themselves by drowning with 
three pots of water tied to their persons. 
Even yet accidents occur on the rush of 
crowds to the brink at the auspicious 
moment, the lunar period, when expiation 
is most certain and thorough. 

The sight is at once saddening and re¬ 
pulsive. The whole extensive area from 
the wall of the Fort to the confluence, and 
to either river, is enveloped in a cloud ot 
sandy dust Throughout the day crowds 
continue to arrive, mostly on foot But 
now a Rajah comes, seated in silver how- 
dali on a gorgeously caparisoned elephant, 
and attended by a crowd of ragged followers, 
with tomtoms and music shrilly discordant 
Eager to accomplish the vow, the new¬ 
comers push on, hurrying timid women 
with them, past the tent where missionaries 
preach from sunrise to sunset, past the 
booths and shows and jugglers. All these 
strange and novel sights they will duly 
enjoy when the conscience has been 
cleansed, and merit enough has been laid 
up to atone for a long period of sin, and 
secure a happy transmigration in the next 
birth. 

As they press through the lines of devotees 
the crowd becomes more and more dense, 
and the police have to interfere to keep 
them from being jostled into the water. 
All along the Prayag and at the most holy 
spots the Brahmins ply their busy trade. 
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inviting customers, directing penitents, 
guiding shrieking women and sensual men 
into the cold waters. Each pilgrim, as he 
arrives, squats as near the bank as he may, 
that every hair on liis body may be shaved 
off and fall into the stream. As he joyously 
undergoes the operation he hears a hundred 
priests shouting aloud that every hair thus 
sacrificed secures for him a million years of 
happiness hereafter. He then bathes, and 
next day he performs that rite which lies at 
the root of the whole family life and religious 
belief of the Hindoo, the obsequies of his 
forefathers. The priests receive their fees, 
and the washed devotee is now ready to 


enjoy the attractions of the fair, and plan 
his route homeward or to the next shrine. 

Even more renowned than the Mela, or 
Fair of Allahabad, Is that of Hurd war, the 
gate of Vishnoo, under his name of Haree. 
Here the Ganges is dammed up Into a clear, 
limpid stream of considerable depth, and 
with a swift current, rendering the bathing 
of crowds dangerous. The most sacred 
spot for ablution is at the base of a steep 
hill approached by narrow steps at the end 
of a ravine. This place was not unfre* 
quently the scene of a dreadful tragedy, 
for only four abreast could bathe at a time. 
In 1S19, for instance, when the crowd w r as 



SCENE ON TIIE CANGES. 


* 


unusually large, the pilgrims so pressed on 
tn the narrow street leading to the ghaut 
that the sepoys stationed to keep order 
could not resist them, and four hundred 
and thirty persons, including several of the 
sepoys tliemselves, were crushed to death. 
Men and women rush into the water 
together, absorbed only in the desire to 
wash away the sins of the past and lay up 
merit for the future. When the writer 
visited the spot the festival had not begun; 
but there were hundreds of devotees of the 
richer sort who were being leisurely dipped 
in the ice-cold stream, each by a couple of 


Brahmins, whom they liberally paid. The 
poorer bathers pay from twopence to six¬ 
pence each. The season of the festival 
falls about April, when the sun enters Aries. 
But every twelfth year, when Jupiter is in 
Aquarius at that time, the merit of bathing 
becomes so enormously increased that 
thousands crowd from all parts of the 
peninsula to the favoured spot 

No one who was in Northern India at 
the time will forget the occurrence of this 
peculiarly sacred fair in April, 1S67. The 
English authorities were well prepared for 
it, having made sanitary and encamping 
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arrangements for no fewer than three mil¬ 
lions of people. Boats, chains, and road¬ 
way railings for no fewer than ten bridges 
over a rapid stream, had to be collected. 
For miles around the jungle had to be 
cleared, the scrub forest rooted out, and 
the three Brahminical towns of Hurdwar, 
Kunkul, and Joalapoor cleansed. Roads 
were lined out and constructed to, and all 
through, the vast encampment. An army 
of police had to be organized for novel 
duties. Hospitals were erected, and, above 


all, most extensive sanitary conveniences 
were prepared. And all this was so done 
in a month that a population nearly as 
large as that of London found an impro¬ 
vised city prepared for them, and in spite 
of their timidity and ignorance they were 
enabled to settle down for the serious busi¬ 
ness of worship in peace and order. The 
whole formed a triumph of organization 
such as, indeed, is the general rule in India, 
whether in peace or war, its finances always 
excepted. 



yV VIjSIT TO THE ALHAJ'flBF^A. 


i 


N the crest of two hills, just 
above the city, stands the Ah 
ham bra. The approach to it 
is through avenues of elm- 
trees, planted here by the 
Duke of Wellington. They 
have thriven wonderfully, and 
though inferior in size to the 
forest-giants of our own parks, 
they afford a most delicious 
shade by their dense foliage* 
Leaving our posada, we traverse the 
renowned square of the Vivarrambla, once 
the scene of Moorish jousts and tourna¬ 
ments, now a crowded market-place. 
Crossing an open place in front of the 
palace of the Cap tain-gen oral, we as¬ 
cend a confined and winding street, the 
name of which reminds us of the chivalric 
days of Granada. It is called the Street of 
the Cameras, from a Moorish family famous 
in chronicle and song. This street leads 
up to a massive gateway of Grecian archi¬ 
tecture, built by Charles V., forming the en¬ 
trance to the domains of the Alhambra. 

We now find ourselves in a deep narrow 
ravine, with beautiful groves, with a steep 
avenue, and various footpaths winding 
through it, bordered with stone seats and 
ornamented with fountains. To our left, we 
behold the towers of the Alhambra above 
us; to our right, on the opposite side of 
the ravine, we are equally dominated by 


rival towers on a rocky eminence. These 
are the Torres Vertnejos, or Vermilion 
Towers, so called from their ruddy hue. 
No one knows their origin. They are of a 
date much anterior to the Alhambra: some 
suppose them to have been built by the 
Romans ; others, by a wandering colony of 
Phoenicians. Ascending the steep and 
shady avenue, we arrive at the foot of a 
huge square Moorish tower, forming a kind 
of barbican, through which passed the main 
entrance to the fortress. This portal is 
called the Gate of Justice, from the tribunal 
held within its porch, during the Moslem 
domination, for the immediate trial of petty 
causes: a custom common to the Oriental 
nations, and occasionally alluded to in the 
sacred Scriptures. 

The great vestibule, or porch of the 
gate, is formed by an immense Arabian 
arch, of the horseshoe form, which springs 
to half the height of the tower. On the 
keystone of this arch is engraven a gigantic 
hand. Within the vestibule, on the key¬ 
stone of the portal, is sculptured, in like 
manner, a gigantic key. Those who pre¬ 
tend to some knowledge of Mahometan 
symbols, affirm that the hand is the em¬ 
blem of doctrine, and the key of faith ; the 
latter, they add, was emblazoned on the 
standard of the Moslems when they sub¬ 
dued Andalusia, in opposition to the Chris¬ 
tian emblem of the cross. 
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11 was a tradition handed down from the 
oldest-inhabitants, that the hand and key 
were magical devices on which the fate of 
the Alhambra depended. The Moorish 
king who built it was a great magician, or, 
as some believed, had sold himself to the 
devil, and had laid the whole fortress 
under a magic spell, By this means it had 
remained standing for several hundred 
years, in defiance ot storms and earth¬ 
quakes, while almost all other buildings of 
the Moors had fallen to ruin, and dis¬ 
appeared. This spell, the tradition went 
on to say, would last until the hand on the 
outer arch should reach down and grasp 
the key, when the whole pile would tumble 
to pieces, and all the treasures buried be¬ 
neath it by the Moors would be revealed. 

Over the inner arch is a sculptured key, 
in which some see the Oriental symbol of 
power (Isa, xxii. 22), and others the key of 
David (Rev, iii. 7). Others hold that it is 
allusive to “the power of the keys’ 1 by 
which the prophet opened the gates of 
heaven and hell. The key, however, was a 
symbolical sign among the Sufis denoting 
knowledge, “the key by which Allah opens 
the heart of true believers.** It occurs over 
many Andalusian castles, especially those 
built after the arrival of the Almohades, a 
domineering religious sect, who bore this 
particular badge on their banners. 

Soon after passing the gate we come to 
the splendid pile commenced by Charles 
V,, intended, it is said, to eclipse the re¬ 
sidence of the Moslem kings. With alt its 
grandeur and architectural merit, it appears 
like an arrogant intrusion; and passing by 
it, we enter a simple, unostentatious portal, 
opening into the interior of the Moorish 
palace. 

The transition is almost magical: it 
seems as if we were at once transported 
into other times, and another realm, and 
were treading the scenes of Arabian story. 
We find ourselves in a great court, paved 
with white marble, and decorated at each 
end with light Moorish peristyles: it is 
called the Court of the Alberca, In the 
centre is an immense basin, or fishpond, a 


hundred and thirty feet in length by thirty 
in breadth, stocked with gold fish, and 
bordered by hedges of roses. At the upper 
end of this court rises the great Tower of 
Comares. 

From the lower end we pass through a 
Moorish archway into the renowned Court 
of Lions, There is no part of the edifice 
that gives a more complete idea of its 
original beauty and magnificence than this ; 
for none has suffered so little from the 
ravages of time. In the centre stands the 
fountain, famous in song and story. The 
alabaster basins still shed their diamond 
drops; and the twelve lions, which support 
them, cast forth their crystal streams as in 
the days of BoabdiL The court is laid 
out in flower-beds, and surrounded by light 
Arabian arcades of open filagree work, sup¬ 
ported by slender pillars of white marble. 
The architecture, like that of all the other 
parts of the palace, is characterized by 
elegance rather than grandeur ; bespeaking 
a delicate and graceful taste, and a disposi¬ 
tion to indolent enjoyment When one + 
looks upon the fairy tracery of the peristyles, 
and the apparently fragile fretwork of the 
walls, it is difficult to believe that so much 
lias survived the wear and tear Of centuries 
the shocks of earthquakes, and the violence 
of war: it is almost sufficient to excuse the 
popular tradition, that the whole is pro* 
tected by a magic charm. 

In a recess there stands an immense 
vase enamelled in blue, white, and gold, 
about which various traditions ding. The 
peasantry regard it with mysterious awe; 
for it, like most other things in the Alham¬ 
bra, has some connection with magic. It 
is said to be one of two which were filled 
with gold dust, and conveyed hither from 
Damascus, or Egypt, or Morocco—a Spanish 
peasant's geography is not very precise—to 
defray the cost of building the palace. 

On the opposite side of the Court of 
Lions is the Hall of the Abencerrages, so 
called from the gallant cavaliers of that 
illustrious line who were here perfidiously 
massacred. There are some who doubt 
the whole truth of this story; but our at- 

2 
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tendant pointed out the very wicket of the 
portal through which they are said to have 
been introduced, one by one, and the 
white marble fountain in the centre of the 
nail* where they were beheaded. He 
showed us, also, certain broad ruddy stains 
in the pavement, traces of their blood, 
which, according to popular belief, can 
never be effaced. Finding we listened to 
him with easy faith, he added, that there 
was often heard at night, in the Court of 
Lions, a low, confused sound, resembling 
the murmuring of a multitude; with now 
and then a faint tinkling, like the distant 
clank of chains. These noises are probably 
produced by the bubbling currents and 
tinkling falls of water, conducted under the 
pavement, through pipes and channels, to 
supply the fountains ; but, according to the 
legend, they are made by the spirits of the 
murdered Abencerrages, who nightly haunt 
the scene of their suffering, and invoke the 
vengeance of heaven on their destroyer. 

From the Court of Lions we retrace our 
steps through the Court of the Alberca, or 
Great Fishpool \ crossing which, we pro¬ 
ceed to the Tower of Comares, so called 
from the name of the Arabian architect 
It is of massive strength and lofty height, 
domineering over the rest of the edifice, 
and overhanging the steep hill-side, which 
descends abruptly to the banks of the 
Darro. A Moorish archway admits us into 
a vast and lofty hall, which occupies the 
interior of the tower, and was the grand 
audience-chamber of the Moslem m on arch s, 
thence called the Hall of Ambassadors. 
It still bears the traces of past magnificence. 
The walls are richly stuccoed, and deco¬ 
rated with arabesques; the vaulted ceiling 


of cedar-wood, almost lost in obscurity 1 * 
from its height, still gleams with rich gild¬ 
ing, and the brilliant tints of the Arabian 
pencil On three sides of the saloon are 
deep windows cut through the immense 
thickness of the walls, the balconies of 
which look down upon the verdant valley 
of the Darro, the streets and convents ol 
the Albaycin, and command a prospect oi 
the distant Vega. 

On the outer wall of the Alhambra,, 
overhanging the narrow glen, with U& 
thickets of fig-trees, pomegranates, and 
myrtles, which divides it from the General- 
liffe, is a tower of great beauty though 
seldom visited. It is called La Torre de 
las Infantas, the Tower of the Princesses, 
from having been, according to tradition, 
the residence of the daughters of the 
Moorish kings. The 'interior is equal for 
beauty of architecture and delicacy of orna¬ 
ment to any part of the palace. The 
elegance of the central hall, with its marble 
fountain, its lofty arches, and richly fretted 
dome, accord with the story of its having 
been the abode of royal beauty. 

An abundant supply of water, brought 
from the mountains by old Moorish aque¬ 
ducts, circulates throughout the palace, 
supplying its baths and fishpools, sparkling 
in jets within its halls, or murmuring in 
channels along the marble pavements. 
When it has paid its tribute to the royal 
pile, and visited its gardens and parterres, 
it flows down the long avenue leading to 
the city, tinkling in rills, gushing in foun¬ 
tains, and maintaining a perpetual verdure 
in those groves that embower and beautify 
more than its artificial embellishments, the 
hill of the Alhambra, 
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{here they are, looking at a 
distance like a bar of great 
buoys and floats bobbing up 
and down, as ever and anon 
they pop up their black 
blunt heads to blow and 
breathe, A line of boats 
behind them keeps their 
noses up the firth, and hin¬ 
ders them from turning, and 
so they are slowly driven up 
towards the head of the haven, and if they 
ever try to turn, they are driven back by 
showers of stones, and by harpoons thrown 
out on the water and drawn back with a 
line* Silly creatures ! they do not know' 
their own strength : they have only to make 
a dash at the boats, Which would be scat¬ 
tered and upset in the twinkling of an eye; 
or if they prefer to avoid the foe without a 
struggle, they have only to dive under the 
ring of boats and swim away down the firth* 
That would be human nature; but it is not 
whale nature, which stupidly rushes on to its 
fate, and is drawn by some instinct to seek 
the bight of the firth where death awaits it. 
And now we combatants make a start* 
The fighting-boats are drawn up on shore, 
inside the ring that hems in the whales. 
The firth is here about a quarter of a mile 
wide, and it is about three-quarters of a 
mile to its upper end. It is surrounded by 
a natural amphitheatre of hills, down one of 
which rushes a mountain stream, making a 
waterfall just before it reaches the foreshore. 
We have room enough and to spare for our 
bloody work, in which from thirty to forty 
boats may be engaged. At first we row 
carefully, so that we may not head the 
whales, rather keeping between them and 
the ring of boats, from which frequent 
showers of stones are still hurled. Again 
and again one might fancy one’s self in the 
South Sea Islands; the loud shouts, the 
rude weapons, the strange jargon of speech, 


the stalwart forms standing up in the stem 
and stern to hurl the harpoons. The first 
blow had been struck, before we came up, 
but we were soon in the midst of the mtVce. 
The sea at first is white with foam, as the 
whales, now scared and diving on all sides, 
but still keeping up the firth, lash the water 
with fin and tail* Now boat strives with 
boat to harpoon and grapple with them as 
they rise to breathe. As the whale belongs 
to the boat who first grapples with and kills 
it, the rivalry is intense. We believe the 
parson kills the first whale that day, but the 
Sysselraand is not far behind. In a few 
strokes a big fellow rises close to us* In an 
instant our chief has struck him with a 
harpoon, others grapple him with boat' 
hooks, and the man nearest his throat draws 
his long flinchmg-knife and plunges it into 
the blubber, which gives a strange crisp 
sound as the blade is buried in It up to the 
hilt* We are close to the poor creature's 
head, and it turns up its meek eyes in a 
way to rouse pity in any tender heart. But 
save our friend and ourselves, there are no 
hearts in that boat to be troubled with the 
mute appeal of a whale's eye. Earing his 
arm to the shoulder, the Sysselmand scores 
the creature's throat in long gashes with 
demoniac energy. Torrents of blood follow, 
and the crisp white coat of blubber, which 
when cut looks more like a water-melon 
than animal flesh, is soon cut through; 
then the hand and the arm must be plunged 
in up to the elbow to reach the whale’s true 
flesh. In a trice its throat is -cut; its 
frantic efforts to escape, during which it 
hurries us along with it fast grappled to its 
side, gives a fling with its tail, and dies. 
After death the carcass must still be held, 
as it is whale's nature to sink as soon as the 
breath is out of its body. It is therefore 
either buoyed and turned adrift, or handed 
over to some non-fighting boat to tow on 
shore. 
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/^OJMQ^T THE E£QUIJ#UX. 


■ OOKS of Arctic travel contain 
much that is interesting con¬ 
cerning the Esquimaux, a race 
whose li ves appear to be cast in 
perhaps the most im pro pit ions 
circumstances possible. Some 
account of this singular peo¬ 
ple may not be uninteresting. 
They appear to derive their 
origin from a Red Indian 
tribe, driven in some remote 
age from the northern parts 
of the American continent by war, and 
gradually extending their habitat towards 
the pole. 

The habitations of this remarkable people 
are thus described by Captain Parry, who 
says that a collection of igloos, or huts, 
though within sight of his ship, had escaped 
notice for months from being constructed 
of snow, and so mingling with the surround¬ 
ing landscape. His surprise may in some 
measure be imagined at finding an establish¬ 
ment of five huts, with canoes, sledges, dogs, 
and above sixty men, women, and children, 
as regularly and to all appearance as per¬ 
manently fixed as if they had occupied the 
same spot the whole winter, 

« If the first view of the exterior of this 
little village was such as to create astonish¬ 
ment, that feeling was in no small degree 
heightened on accepting the invitation soon 
given us to enter these extraordinary houses, 
in the construction of which I observed 
that not a single material was used but 
snow and ice. After creeping through two 
low passages, each having its arched door¬ 
way, we came to a small circular apart¬ 
ment, of which the roof was a perfect dome. 
From this three doorways, also arched, and 
of larger dimensions than the outer ones, 
led into as many inhabited apartments, one 
on each side, and the other facing us as 
we entered. 

The interior of these presented a scene 


no less novel than interesting ; the women 
were seated on the beds at the sides of the 
huts, each having her little fireplace or 
lamp with all her domestic utensils about 
her. The children crept behind their 
mothers, and the dogs slunk past us in dis¬ 
may. The construction of this inhabited 
part of the hut was similar to that of the 
outer apartment, being a dome formed by 
separate blocks of snow laid with great 
regularity and no small art, each being cut 
into the shape requisite to form a sub¬ 
stantial arch, from seven to eight feet in the 
centre, and having no supports whatever 
but what this principle of building supplies. 
Sufficient light was admitted into these 
curious edifices by a circular window of 
ice neatly fitted into the roof of each apart¬ 
ment.” 

It was the lot of Captain Hall to spend 
an entire winter with a body of this harm¬ 
less and interesting people. This he did 
in order to inure himself to the hardships 
necessary In order to prosecute the search 
for Franklin which he meditated far into 
the north. He first made a journey with 
the Innuits. 

“ Now and then,” says the Captain, “we 
all got on the sledge for a ride. My spirits 
were high, for this was my first sledge- 
travelling trip. Ebierbing (the Esquimaux 
driver) managed the dogs admirably. In¬ 
deed, I should consider him a capital dog- 
driver. I think I never perspired so pro¬ 
fusely as on this day Some of the events 
during our journey were most amusing. 
Once we were descending a steep incline, 
all of the company holding on the sledge, 
so as to prevent its shooting too rapidly 
downward, when one of my feet breaking 
through the treacherous snow-crust, head¬ 
long I went, and, like a hoop, trundled to 
the bottom of the hill The Innuit woman 
hastened to my relief, and seeing a frost¬ 
bite on my face, she instantly applied her 
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warm hand to it—the native method—till all 
was right again. Another steep incline 
caused the sledge to descend so rapidly 
that at length it went over three or four of 
the dogs, who were unable to keep ahead of 
it, though running at great speed/ 1 

The construction of an igloo, or hut, 
occupied about an hour. The men first 
sawed out snow-blocks, which were carried 
to a suitable spot, and soon, by the aid of 
snow, formed a very comfortable house* 
u The door sealed up, and the cheerful 
lamp in full blaze, with a hot supper pre¬ 
paring, made me feel remarkably comfort¬ 
able, though in a house of snow built so 
speedily upon the frozen surface of the 
treacherous deep. The lamp was trimmed, 
and soon a kettle of snow was over it, boil¬ 
ing water for coffee and soup- Presently 
our evening meal was read}'. It consisted 
of soup, a small piece of raw salt pork each, 
half a biscuit, and some coffee. After 
supper, myself and the two male Esquimaux 
had each a pipe, and then turned in for the 
night, my position being between the hot- 
blooded 1 mmits, Ebierbing and Koodloo* 

I slept as well as I could desire, and on the 
following morning* after breakfasting about 
nine o'clock, we recommenced our journey. 
Our proper course was due north, but owing 
to hummocky ice we could not follow it. 
In truth, sometimes we had to make a 
retrograde movement to get out of f a fix 9 
that we were occasionally in amongst ice¬ 
bergs and hummocks. Owing to this we 
made but five miles direct toward our des¬ 
tination during the day. It had been 
expected that we should reach the end of 
our journey in one day from the vessel, but 
too many obstacles arose to prevent it; and 
thus a second night came upon us while 
still upon the frozen sea* A storm was 
also gathering, and its darkness, with the 
howling wind, which had by this time 
changed, was foreboding* We were likewise 
much worried with the day's labours, and it 
was some time after our sledge journey had 
ended for the day before a suitable spot 
was found and our second igloo erected* 
At length, though long after dark* we were 
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comfortably housed, enjoying a hot supper 
beneath the snowy dome, the foundation of 
which rested upon the frozen bosom of the 
mighty deep. But not too soon w ere we 
under shelter* The storm had burst in all 
its fury, and we could hear the wind roaring 
outside as we warmed ourselves within. All 
night long the gale continued, and the next 
morning—the third of our journey—it was 
found impossible to go on. It was blowing 
a strong gale, and continued so all day, 
with snow falling in blinding showers. We 
were therefore obliged to keep inside our 
shelter, wrapped up in furs. 

At about 4 p.m* Ebierbing ventured out¬ 
side to see bow matters looked* but he soon 
returned with the astounding intelligence 
that the ice was breaking up, and that water 
was appearing not marc than ten rods south 
of us I I also looked out, and, to my utter 
dismay, discovered that a crack or opening 
extended east and west to the land, distant 
about three miles I The gale had evidently 
set the sea in heavy motion somewhere, and 
its convulsive throbs were now at work 
underneath the ice both close to and around 
us. It still blew very hard, but as yet the 
wind was easterly, and so far good, because 
if a near disruption took place, we should 
be forced towards the land; but if it 
changed to N* or N.W., away to sea we 
must go and perish l 

Seriously alarmed, we consulted as to 
what was best to be done,-—whether at 
once to hasten shoreward, or remain where 
we were and take our chance. On shore, 
nothing but rugged precipices and steep 
mountains presented themselves * on the 
ice, we were in danger of our foundation 
giving way,—that is, of being broken up,— 
or else being driven out to sea. At length 
we decided to remain while the wind blew 
from its present quarter; and to guard as 
much as possible against any sudden move¬ 
ment taking us unawares, I kept within 
sight my delicately poised needle, so that 
the slightest shifting of the ice on which we 
were encamped might be known* In the 
evening the gale abated, and by 10 p.m* it 
was calm, but the heavy sea kept the ice 
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creaking, screaming, and thundering, as it 
actually danced to and fro. It was to me 
a new and fearful exhibition. When I re¬ 
tired to bed, I laid down with strange 
thoughts in my mind, but with a conviction 
that the same protecting Hand would watch 
over me there as elsewhere. 

The night passed away without any 
alarm, and in the morning Koodloo made an 
opening with a snow-knife through the dome 
of the igloo for peering out at the weather. 
He reported all clear and safe, and after a 
hot breakfast, we repacked the sledge and 
started once more, though under great diffi¬ 
culty and hazard" 

Their progress, however, was but slow, 
being retarded by innumerable snowdrifts 
and fissures in the ice. tf To guard against 
and extricate ourselves from these dangers," 
continues the narrative, “yet find a track 
amidst the hummocks around, was no easy 
task; each of us by turns took the lead, 
and in this manner we proceeded on our 
way; but it was evident we had hardly 
strength enough left to persevere in reaching 
our journey's end that night. By 2 p.m* 
we were so exhausted, that I deemed it ex¬ 
pedient to make a halt, and use a little more 
of our slender stock of provisions, which, 
owing to our unexpected detention on the 
way, had become very low. Each of them, 
therefore, had only a slice of raw salt pork 
and a quarter of a biscuit This trifling 
refreshment, however, renewed our failing 
energies, and again we pushed forward, 
hauling* scrambling, tumbling, and strug¬ 
gling almost for our lives." 

Just in time, the exhausted men were 
cheered by the sight of a distant igloo, and 
made renewed efforts to reach it, which 
they fortunately succeeded in doing. Here 
they obtained rest and refreshment, but 
their hardships were by no means at an end. 
To such an extremity were they reduced, 
that Captain Hall was fain to “ eat heartily" 
of raw frozen whale hide . At last they 
were in a sad condition from actual want of 


food, and determined at once to send to the 
ship for the needful supplies. The weather 
having slightly moderated, they started ; but 
the Captain had become so weak that he 
could scarcely proceed. In this dilemma, 
two of the Innuits went forward on snow- 
shoes, while the Captain returned to the 
igloo, which he readied quite exhausted. 

Again for three days semi-starvation was 
the lot of the traveller, till in three days* 
time one of the Innuits returned from the 
ship with supplies, and a seal which he had 
taken on the way. 

“ According to Innuit custom, an imme¬ 
diate invitation was given by the successful 
hunter’s family for every one to attend a 
£ seal feast.’ This was speedily done, and 
our igloo was soon crowded. 

My station was on tjfie dais, or bed-place, 
behind several Innuit women, so that I 
could see what was going on. 

The first thing done was to consecrate 
the seal, the ceremony being tosprinkle water 
over it, when the stalwart host and Ins as¬ 
sistant proceeded to separate the £ blanket,’ 
that is, the blubber, with skin, from the solid 
meat and skeleton of the seal. The body 
was then opened, and the blood scooped 
out. This blood is considered very precious, 
and forms an important item of the food 
consumed by Esquimaux. Next came the 
liver, which was cut into pieces and distri¬ 
buted all round, myself gettingand eating a 
share. Of course it was eaten raw,—for tills 
was a raw meat feast,—Its eating being ac¬ 
companied by taking into the mouth at the 
same time a small portion of delicate white 
blubber, which answered the same as butter 
with bread. Then followed distributing the 
ribs of the seal for social picking. I joined 
in all this, doing as they did, and becoming 
quite an Innuit, save in the quantity eaten. 
This I might challenge any white man to do. 
No human stomach but an Innuit’s could 
possibly hold what I saw these men and 
women devour. But they seemed none 
the worse for their meal*” 
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\ iie town of Poti, on the Black 
Sea, acquired by the Russians 
from the Turks, would not 
appear to be a very pleasant 
place of residence if the 
accounts which travellers 
have given of it are to be be¬ 
lieved, On a recent visit two 
days elapsed before the writer 
could get onshore, Thewater 
off the mouth of the river 
Rion is so very shallow as to compel large 
vessels to lie at least two miles off shore ; so 
there the passengers, most of them landsmen, 
had to wait, most of {hem sick, tossed about, 
and gazing longingly at the distant shore. 
It presented a most uninviting appearance. 
Low, long sand beaches, every moment 
hidden from view by the heaving waters, 
A few stunted bushes lie re and there, and 
the ribs of wrecked vessels sticking up like 
those of skeletons. The inhabitants of the 
coast cannot be much in want of fuel in 
view of the prodigality with which the Black 
Sea has furnished them with proofs of its 
power, scattered for many a mile along 
the neighbouring sands, A tall, staringly- 
white lighthouse stood prominently up, close 
to the water's edge j and right and left were 
two large earthworks, armed with very 
heavy guns. 

On the second morning, the captain, 
losing all patience, ordered out one of his 
boats, and at imminent risk made for the 
shore, which would never have been reached 
had not the people on board the tug taken 
courage and come off to their relief, taking 
them in low. 

During the half-hour we occupied in 
reaching the river's mouth I had an oppor¬ 
tunity of taking a look at my fellow voyagers. 
There were dark-faced Persians, with charac¬ 
teristic tat!, cylindrical hats of black As- 
trachan wool; ample robes, blue, purple, 
or green tunics ; silk sashes, and beards 


stained fiery red with henna, Georgians, 
with long black tunics, garnished with 
cartridge tubes; silver belts and flat peaked 
caps. Jews with indescribable hats and 
greasy fur-lined robes. Circassians in their 
picturesque costumes, with huge black goat- 
hair cloaks ; and among all these a couple 
of semi-European Iookmg merchants. Each 
person It ad with him one or two enormous 
wooden boxes, or as many still larger bales 
sewed up in carpets. The Persians, as a 
rule, seemed to have an extraordinary 
predilection for umbrellas, each having at 
least three ; some as many as five. They 
can't all have been itinerant merchants of 
this useful article; though at first sight such a 
supposition seemed quite admissible. Every 
one of the forty-nine passengers was heavily 
armed. Nearly all had long brass-ringed 
flint-lock muskets and a pair of pistols of 
the same description. Some in addition 
carried sabres and long broad-bladed dag¬ 
gers. To look at the wild faces, strange 
costumes, and variegated arms of the 
bearded crowd,, closely packed into an 
equally uncommon-looking lugger, one 
might easily suppose them a band of pirates 
starting upon some desperate mission of 
plunder and slaughter. 

The current in the river Rion is surpris¬ 
ingly rapidfor such a si u ggish -looking stream. 

As we entered its mouth our tug steamer 
had a hard struggle to make headway. 
Poti itself, or rather the landing-station, lies 
a couple of miles up the river on its left 
bank. The town itself is quite invisible 
from the river, or from the sea. I don't 
think I ever saw anything so hopelessly 
dreary as the aspect of either bank of the 
Rion. The Dismal Swamp itself would 
seem cheerful in comparison. To the right 
is a wilderness of low scrubby bushes, three 
or four feet high, amidst which the imagi¬ 
nation pictures whole broods of alligators. 
To the left is a jungle-like forest of distorted 
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trees, rising from an inundated swamp, ihe 
long reaches of water glistening amid the 
blighted sooty trunks and falsely green sur¬ 
faces of the quagmire. Great efforts have 
apparently been made to check the intrusion 
of the river, as one can judge from the 
double rows of piles appearing over tire 
water, with tlieir intermediate walls of 
boarding. It had no doubt been intended 
to fill up the inner space with earth; but 
the current has demolished everything ; and 
the rotten planks swing to and fro, half 
attached to the piles. It has been found 
impossible to drain the swamp, so nearly 
does its level coincide with that of the river; 
and the result is that in autumn Poti is a 
nest of fever. No one who can possibly 
get away thinks of staying there during the 
unhealthy months. 

We came alongside of a ricketty wooden 
stage, where three or four panting high- 
pressure tugs and some huge iron flat- 
bottomed river barges were lying, the entire 
scene strongly recalling similar ones I have 
seen on the lower reaches of the Mississippi. 
One by one we mounted by a narrow plank, 
at the shore end of which stood an imposing- 
looking official in uniform, who scrutinised 
our passports and examined the visas care¬ 
fully. Our luggage was then landed, and 
within the precints of a boarded-in in closure 
we had the pleasure of waiting a good two 
hours till it pleased another high and mighty 
individual to come and investigate the nature 
of our baggage. Everything arranged, I 
sallied out by a great gate resembling that 
of a fortress, my luggage borne by a porter 
from whose back protruded a enormous 
mass of reeds sewn up in leather, and which 
seemed in itself quite a load to carry— 
destined to support the goods he conveys. 
A crowd of open carriages, ** phaetons 71 as 
they style them here, waited outside, 
drawn by lean, hungry-looking .horses ; the 
drivers with their flat glazed caps having 
the general appearance of policemen in 
disguise. They seemed very much in fear 
*nd terror of the police authorities, and did 


not, as is usual with their western confreres, 
brandish their whips, shout, and charge 
recklessly at a fare to the imminent peril 
of his life. On the contrary, they sat quietly 
on. their boxes, with a more than MohaHi¬ 
nt edan stoicism —apparentlyquiteindiiferent 
as to whether any one hired their vehicles 
or not. 

Poti itself is a clean open town, thoroughly 
European hi the character of its shops and 
buildings. The streets are very wide, and 
even at this period of the year perfectly dry'. 
In fact, they could scarce be otherwise, for 
the sun was intolerably hot, and the sky 
blue and almost cloudless. After a long 
residence in Mohammedan countries, one 
sees with a sense of naive surprise figures 
of boots and shoes and other articles painted 
on signs hung over shop doors; and the 
glass windows of the shop fronts strike 
one as something decidedly remarkable 
after the open booths of Turkey. The 
contrast is as striking as the change is 
sudden, in seeing ladies in European- 
costume walking openly in tile street, 
instead of shrouded and veiled female 
figures of the neighbouring empire gliding 
stealthily along, as if oppressed with some 
overwhelming sense of guilt. 

In itself, Poti presents nothing remark¬ 
able. It is a town of some five thousand 
inhabitants, and wonderfully spread out, 
owing to the width of its streets. Owing to 
the difficulty of access by water, and cf 
embarking or disembarking cargoes and 
passengers—a thing which becomes actually 
impossible in rough weather—Pod will 
never become a place of any importance, 
unless the great engineering works in course 
of execution be carried out successfully. 
These consist of piers, two of cast iron and 
another of stone, intended to be pushed out 
sufficiently far to allow large vessels to lie 
alongside. These piers are not being con¬ 
structed at the mouth of the river branch 
on which Poti is built, but at that lying 
north of the delta on which the lighthouse 
stands. 
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from the 12 th to the 26th degrees of south 
latitude, and from the 44th to the 51st 
degrees of east longitude, extending about 
goo miles in length, with a maximum 
breadth of 2Bo miles. Its superficial area 
is equal to that of France, while its popu¬ 
lation appears, from recent computations, 
not to exceed 2,000,000 \ it is, in fact, 
almost a desert. 

Madagascar was discovered by the Portu¬ 
guese in 1506, but immediately abandoned. 
Subsequently the French visited it, and the 
great African island has been the object of 
many French expeditions. Attempts have 
been made to colonise it j there has, in fact, 
been a continuous occupation of part of the. 


worked out in the Indian 
Ocean. Here a barbarous 
people, under the influence 
of a religion brought from a 
foreign land, have engrafted 
upon their social system a 
v civilization at first sight most 
\ alien to their habits, and, 
amidst many errors and vices, 
are feeling their way to a 
higher level of national exist- 
nce and culture. 

Situated to the south-east of the continent 
if Africa, from which it is separated by the 
Mozambique Channel, Madagascar stretches 
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island by the French. Madagascar, however, 
never passed under French dominion ; and 
though the names of Saint Laurent, Dau- 
phine, and Eastern France were successively 
bestowed upon the island, it lias finally re¬ 
sumed that of Madagascar. 

Madagascar is peopled by two distinct 
races, the Madegasses or natives, usually 
called Malagasy, and the Hovas. The 
former, whether Sakai ave, Bets ini saralca, or 
Antankara, are black, more or less modified 
by mixture with Cattles, the natives of the 
Mozambique, and Arabs. Tall, strong, and 
■ savage, they have been able in the south 
and south-east to preserve their indepen¬ 
dence. On the east coast the Eetshnsaraka, 
gentler, more devoted to pleasure, and 
slighter in form, were the first to lose their 
liberty. In the north the Antankara, robust, 
strongly built, and more resembling the 
natives of Mozambique, still continue the 
struggle for liberty, and seek in inaccessible 
parts of the interior, or in the islands on the 
coast, a refuge from the tyranny of the 
Hovas. 

The Hovas, who are of Malay origin, 
arrived on the eastern coast of the island at 
a very early period, and having been driven 
Into the interior by the natives, established 
themselves on the central plateau of Imerina. 
The fate of this colony was remarkable. At 
first, regarded by the Malagasy as an out¬ 
cast race, everything they touched was con¬ 
sidered impure, and the cottage which a 
Hova had slept in was burned. Isolated 
in their wild retreat, the outcasts transformed 
the magnificent plain of Imerina into a 
desert, fired the forests which might other¬ 
wise have afforded concealment to an enemy, 
and to be secure from suprise, erected their 
villages on hillocks in the plain. Subse¬ 
quently, however, as an overture to a peace 
which they so much required, and as 
a tribute to the Malagasy, whom they 
acknowledged as masters, the Hovas brought 
rice, maize, and other products of their 
industry to the boundary of the forests, 
whither the others came to receive them. 

These years of oppression had an injurious 
effect upon the character of the Hova; he 


became sullen, suspicious, cunning, cruel, 
and treacherous, and when, towards the end 
of the last century, a man named Andriaii- 
amponine invited them to shake off the 
yoke, he found it only necessary to collect 
the various tribes into an army. The desire 
of power and thirst for revenge had made 
them already soldiers in heart During the 
years that the Hovas have been masters of 
a portion of Madagascar, they have decima¬ 
ted the unfortunate natives, and exercised 
without pity the rights of conquest Tama- 
tave is the chief seat of their power on the 
east coast ; there they exercise unlimited 
authority over the black population, but are 
less overbearing towards the whites with 
whom they come in contact 

Tamatave lias the appearance of a large 
village, and, consisting merely of a con¬ 
glomeration of huts, is quite unworthy to be 
called a town. The principal street is a 
long and narrow avenue, bordered with 
slight wooden stakes, forming enclosures 
round the houses scattered along each side, 
and sheltered at intervals from the heat of 
the sun by the large leaves of the palm-tree, 
or by mulberry-trees laden with ripe fruit. 
On the right the English flag waves over 
the Consulate, and a little farther, on the 
same side, a high wooden building, the 
residence of the Madegasse Rothschild, the 
agent of the Hovas for the sale of cattle. 
The country around seems a perfect desert, 
interspersed with swamps, and even in the 
centre of the town there are large pools of 
stagnant water, which spread a poisonous 
miasma through the neighbourhood. 

The Malagasy of tire coast is of a gentle 
and timid disposition, faithful and devoted. 
As a matter of course, he acknowledges the 
superiority of the white man—the Fassa 
appears to him as a master who is entitled 
to obedience, and he is full of admiration 
of his knowledge and power. The Made¬ 
gasse willingly accepts the yoke of servitude. 
The varied and light tasks of domestic life 
suit his tastes, and he is very grateful for 
the little favours which he receives from his 
master in daily intercourse. Delighting in 
active life, and indefatigable in any employ- 
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ment that suits him, he will paddle a canoe 
the whole day, in sunshine or rain, without 
apparent fatigue; he particularly enjoys the 
motion of the taeon, and will carry you 
from daybreak till evening, and then, for¬ 
getting his fatigue, will join his companions 
in choruses, when the wild music of their 
bamboo instruments seems to invigorate his 
bronzed frame. But he cannot endure 
regular labour, accustomed as he is to 
supply his simple wants without forethought 
or difficulty. 

The Malagasy is gracefully and almost 
femininely formed, his face is beardless, and 
he wears his long hair in braids, like the 
women, and when seated basking in the sun, 
clad in his lamba t it is difficult to distinguish 
him from a woman* The women, without 
possessing absolute beauty, which is rare 
everywhere, have a pleasing physiognomy, 
and are generally well made* 

The women all dress in much the same 
way. The hair is divided into regular 
squares, and carefully plaited, which gives 
a very neat appearance to the head, very 
unlike its natural condition of a great 
tuft of frizzled hair* The petticoat or 
skirt worn by the rich is of muslin— 
amongst the poorer class it is of common 
cloth; the body, which is of different 
material, is called a canezou —a native term 
—and the loose drapery wrapped round the 
shoulders is called the simbou , which is of 
cotton or silk, according to the social 
position of the wearer. The older children 
wear trousers, in imitation of the European 
custom j the younger wear only the lamb a , 
a kind of cotton shawl, with a coloured 
fringe, which is the usual dress of the men* 
When travelling, the native takes off this 
garment, which lie carries in a bundle, and 
wears only the langmdi^ which is merely a 


small piece of stuff fastened round the 
loins* 

The manufactures of Madagascar are of a 
very simple character* The natives weave 
various kinds of stuffs from palm leaves; 
the coarsest is used for making bags, pack¬ 
ages, etc.; the finest, which is really a 
superior material, is worn by the women, 
and makes excellent hats, but it is only to 
be seen in small quantities. They plait 
mats of rushes, with which they carpet their 
rooms. A few of these, ornamented with 
elegant patterns, are exported as curiosities 
to Europe. 

The capital, Antananarivo, “ the city of 
a thousand towns/ 1 is built upon the sum- 
mit and slopes of a lofty hill of granite and 
basalt rock. The city bill is aconspicuous ob¬ 
ject from all parts of the adjacent country* 
From places fifty miles distant the white roofs 
of the lofty palace can be distinctly seen. 

The capital presents a very lively and 
animated scene every Friday. From early 
morning all the roads leading into the city 
are crowded with people bringing in their 
goods for sale, or coming to make pur¬ 
chases ; and the chief roads in Antananarivo, 
especially the one leading from An do halo, 
past the printing-office and the memoriaf 
church, to Zomh, are crowded all day with 
people. It is a good place for observing 
the various types of countenance in the 
different tribes from distant parts, and for 
becoming acquainted with the products of 
the country and the articles manufactured 
by the people* It is true that some of the 
finer silk lambas and more expensive 
European goods are not often exposed 
for sale, but are to be purchased at the 
houses of the traders and manufacturers ; 
but almost everything else produced in the 
central parts of the Island may be seen* 
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5 ever, it may be said, since 
the early days of the 
Renaissance, when were 
unearthed so many of the 
extraordinary treasures that 
had lain hidden away from 
the light, and thus saved 
from the ferocious barbarity 
of the Dark Ages, have such 
extensive discoveries of an¬ 
tiquity and prehistoric days 
been made as within the last 
few years of the worlds history. 

Amongst these discoveries the researches 
of Dr. Schliemann and other archaeologists 
in Greece hold the highest place. The 
latest achievement in this direction has 
been the identification of the Oracle of 
Dodona, the oldest of all the sanctuaries of 
Greece, founded by the Pelasgians anterior 
to the development of polytheism, and no 
less venerated by the brilliant races who 
succeeded them. “ Great Dodonian Zeus, 
who live afar, and reign on the cold 
Dodona ” such is, at a decisive moment of 
the Iliad, the invocation of Achilles to 
J11 pi ter. 

The sanctuary of Dodona has only 
recently been discovered by M. Cara pa nos. 
The mins of the sanctuary have generally 
been sought for near the lake of Janina; 
tradition placed them at Astritza. About 
twenty years or so since, a member of the 
£coIe Frangaise of Athens, led by an ex¬ 
ploration in Epirus to the important ruins 
near Taraco vista, the capital of Molossia, 
was independent enough to regard these 
ruins rather as those of the sanctuary of 
Dodona, M. de Claubry is proved now to 
have been correct in his surmise, and M. 
Cara pa tios has brought to the support of 
his discoveries a mass of unanswerable 
proofs. lie has explored the ruins of 
Taracovista, and brought forward a number 
of inscriptions relating to the oracle of 


Zeus Na'ios and Dione, the great divinities 
of Dodona, 

It was here, in a damp cold valley, that 
was situated the temple. The towering 
mountain, on the slope of which lie the 
ruins, is the Tomaros. A small enclosure, 
with towers which rise from 6 ft. to 10 ft. 
above the ground, marks the site of the 
ancient necropolis. The large theatre, in 
such excellent preservation that the seats 
still remain, served for the celebration ot 
the Natan games in honour of Zeus Na'ios 
and Dione. The walls which descend the 
slope from the hill b^ r the side of the 
theatre mark the sacred enclosure, inside 
which rose the different religious buildings, 
among them the temple of Jupiter, the 
ruins cf which He mingled with those of 
a Christian church, which succeeded it in 
the early years of our era. This enclosure 
has been carefully explored, and from the 
excavations there made came to Paris an 
interesting collection of superb antique 
bronzes, statuettes, sacrificial utensils,figures 
of animals and human heads, a wealth of 
ornamental design which shows the extra¬ 
ordinary artistic resources of their fash¬ 
ioners. A number of inscriptions, of 
great classic and archaeological interest, 
were also discovered. Some of these are 
public documents, others private, relating 
to property preserved in the Temple, 
according to the custom of the Greeks, 
who confided to the care of the gods their 
family or legal documents. But the most 
numerous and interesting of these inscrip¬ 
tions are of a religious character. 

As long ago as the days of Herodotus, 
the lather of history, in his ardour to 
pursue the solution of his religious prob¬ 
lems, visited Dodona, after his travels in 
Egypt and Gyrene, and he arrived at the 
conclusion that formerly a priestess of the 
Temple of Jupiter in Egypt, at Thebes, 
had been transferred to Dodona, where 
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she had founded the worship of a god 
whom she had honoured in her country. 

As to the revelations themselves, they 
-are connected especially with the manifold 
nature of a great god of the air. It was 
the breath of an invisible deity which 
agitated the shuddering leaves of the sacred 
grove of oaks,—the many-toagued oaks, as 
Sophocles has called them. It is especially 
of these prophetic trees, whose rustling 
murmur the priestesses interpreted, that 
the classic authors speak so often. Again, 
it was the breath of Jupiter which sounded 
the brazen bowls of the oracle. In later 
times, this latter mode of divination was 
modified by the invention of an ingenious 
apparatus, of which Strabo and other classic 
writers speak at length, without, however, 
agreeing perfectly as to the details, but all 
making mention of a statue with a whip 
formed of a triple chain of knuckle-bones ; 
this chain, by the action of the wind, struck 
the brazen vessels, and jostled them one 
against another, and from these discordant 
tones the priestesses drew their oracular 
decrees. So long did these brazen vases 
resound, that a Greek proverb compares an 
inveterate talker to the vessels of Dodona. 

There existed also another mode of 
divination, the murmur of the waters, in 
which, from an analogous conception, was 
heard the voice of the sovereign fecundator, 
the god of the damp valley of Tomaros. 
From the roots of the sacred oaks, if we 
are to believe a classic authority, sprang a 
source (which may be identified with the 
fountain of which both Pliny and Lucretius 
make mention), whose icy waters, when an 
extinguished torch was plunged into them, 
rekindled it. Divination by lots existed 
also at Do don a* The means of consulta¬ 
tion, in fact, were various, as we see in this 
privileged and sacred spot, the centre 
where an archaic religion had gathered 


together the ancestors of the Hellenes, the 
Greeks, as Aristotle calls them, and where 
this awe-inspiring worship had initiated 
them into the first elements of civilized 
existence. 

For centuries the most hallowed of 
Greece, the oracle of Do don a was consulted 
from all parts of the Hellenic world, not 
alone by the various Governments, hut b) 
private individuals, and the nature of some 
of the questions asked may be gathered 
from some of the inscriptions which have 
been found. Several petitioners desire 
that wish common to all ages, of health 
and fortune; in these there is nothing 
remarkable, but what is worthy of notice is 
the extraordinary confidence with which 
some of the petitioners state their wants. 
One man is about to buy land, and asks 
the oracle whether he shall purchase a 
property in town or in the country. Agls 
consults Zeus on the subject of his pillows 
and blankets, which he has lost or had 
stolen from him ; and what numerous other 
demands would have been found had time 
only spared them, it is easy to imagine ; 
but should good fortune still reward the 
explorers, we should, we are afraid, find 
after all that in a matter of devout puerilities 
the moderns have invented but little. 

It would be curious to know what the 
oracle replied to such questions as those of 
Agis and the shepherd. Perhaps further 
researches will reveal these secrets; some 
replies have been found, but, unfortunately, 
utterly unreadable. Even were the ex¬ 
plorers fortunate enough to give to the 
world all the answers, it is not improbable 
but that we should only find embodied, in 
other words, that excellent advice of the 
Latin poet counselling the makers of vows 
to wish with the health of their bodies the 
health of their mind,— <f /// sit mc 7 is sana m 
corporc sanoA 


1 
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THE J5ANTAL£. 


n the month of July, ^5> 
the Anglo-Indian population 
of Bengal, and notably of 
Calcutta* was seized with a 
sudden panic. It was re¬ 
ported that a horde of 
barbarians* wild and un- 
tamable as the followers of ' 
Alaric or Attila, were in full 
__ march towards the capital of 

(f British India, laying waste 

* b with fire and sword the popu¬ 
lous and fertile district of Beerbhoom, and 
marking their course with the blackened 
ruins of smoking villages : that thousands 
of cattle were driven off to the highlands, 
the police completely mastered, and several 
English residents put to death, including 
two ladies. The feeble detachments of 
sepoy troops which were, in the first in¬ 
stance, hurried to the front to oppose the 
further advance of the frenzied multitude, 
were forced back by overwhelming numbers, 
and compelled to await the arrival of re¬ 
inforcements. As these came up to the 
scene of action, the insurgents were mown 
down almost without resistance, for their 
only weapons were bows and arrows. 

For four whole months these un¬ 
disciplined barbarians continued to de¬ 
vastate the country, Repelled at one point, 
they turned up at another, easily out- , 
marching regular troops, and dispersing 
only to gather together again on the flank 
or rear of the force with which they were 
unable to cope in the open field. At 
length a cordon of outposts was formed, 
and by degrees the Santals were pushed 
back to their native hills. Within the next 
three months tranquillity was restored, and 
thousands of the rebels were “ peacefully at 
work upon a new road.” 

Ou the suppression of this singular i 
rebellion, inquiries were instituted into its 
ji-igiiij md the^ T was discovered that, in 


the beginning, nothing worse was contem¬ 
plated than a march of the entire 
population to Calcutta to lay at the feet 
of the Governor-General a petition thar 
had been rejected by the local authorities. 
In truth, the grievances of which this un¬ 
happy people complained had become 
perfectly intolerable. Their valleys were 
infested by Hindoo hucksters, who 
plundered that honest, truthful people 
without scruple or remorse. 

“ lliey cheated the poor Santa!,” writes 
the author of The Annals of Rural Ben¬ 
gal, “in every transaction. The forester 
brought his jars of clarified butter for sale , 
the Hindoo measured it in vessels with 
false bottoms : the husbandman came to 
exchange his rice for salt, oil, cloth, and 
gunpowder; the Hindoo used heavy 
weights in ascertaining the quantity ol 
grain, light ones in weighing out the 
articles given in return. If the Santal re¬ 
monstrated, he was told that salt, being an 
excisable commodity, had a set of weights 
and measures peculiar to itself. The for¬ 
tunes made by traffic in produce were 
augmented by usury, A family of new 
settlers required a small advance of grain 
to eke out the produce of the chase while 
they were clearing the jungle. The Hin¬ 
doo dealer gave them a few shilllngs’-worth 
of rice, and seized the land as soon as they 
had cleared it and sown the crop. Another 
family, in a fit of hospitality, feasted away 
their whole harvest, and then opened an 
account at the grain-dealer's, who advanced 
enough to keep them above starvation 
during the rest of the year. From the 
moment the peasant touched the borrowed 
rice, he and his children were the serfs of 
the corn-merchant. . . . Year after year 

the Santa! sweated for his oppressor. K 
the victim threatened to run off into the 
jungle, the usurer instituted a suit in the 
courts, taking care that the Santal should 
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know nothing of it till the decree had 
been obtained, and execution taken out. 
Without the slightest warning, the poor 
1 ms band man's buffaloes, cows, and little 
homestead were sold, not omitting the 
brazen household vessels which formed the 
sole heirloom of the family. Even the 
cheap iron ornaments, the outward tokens 
of female respectability among the Santals, 
were tom from the wife’s wrists/' 

But in 1854 a wonderful change came 
over the country. In that year a railway 
was commenced, which for 200 miles was 
to skirt the Santal hills. Yet a few years 
later 20,000 labourers were needed in 
Eeerbhoom alone to raise embankments, 
cut through eminences, fill up hollows, and 
construct many-arched bridges. The work 
was severe; but wages were high in pro¬ 
portion, There was employment for women 
and children as well as for men; “and 
in a few months the Santals, who had taken 
service, came back with their girdles full of 
coin, and their women covered with silver 
jewellery, ( just like the Hindoos/ as their 
astonished clans-people remarked/ 1 Here 
was a certain fortune for the free popula¬ 
tion. A whole clan would go off, bag and 
baggage, their bows and arrows in their 
hands, and the national drum beating in 
front; and after a few months of arduous 
toil would return with money in their 
purse and “ on hospitable thoughts in¬ 
tent/ 1 It was far otherwise, however, with 
the bondsmen, who laboured without hope 
or reward, and without cessation or rest, 
and foresaw no termination to their hapless 
lot but in death. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that an 
undercurrent of excitement should have 
agitated the Santal community during the 
cold weather of 1854-55, The rich de¬ 
termined to be no longer the dupes, as the 
poor resolved to be no longer the slaves, of 
the overreaching Hindoos. Representa¬ 
tives and exponents of the popular feeling 
are seldom wanting at such a crisis. In 
this particular instance two brothers 
stepped forward as the Heaven-appointed 
champions of the people, and produced a 


quantity of scraps of paper in proof of their 
Divine mission. These slips were circulated 
throughout the country, just as chupatties 
were distributed throughout the North-West 
Provinces previous to the Mutiny, and pre¬ 
pared men's minds for something eventful. 
Their object appears to have been to 
attract the attention of the English Govern¬ 
ment; but as no acts of violence were 
reported, and the collection of revenue was 
not disturbed, no notice whatever was taken 
of the Santal “Fiery Cross/' They then 
applied to the Commissioner to redress 
their wrongs; but that functionary was 
busied about too many things to pay much 
heed to the complaints of the barbarians, 
men of far less consequence in his eyes 
than the tax-paying Hindoos of whom they 
complained. “ God is great/' sighed the 
Santal leaders; “but He is too far off." 
So they took the matter into their hands, 
and despatched emissaries to every valley 
with branches of their national Sal-tree. 
The people obeyed the signal, and, armed 
with bows and arrows, gathered in tens of 
thousands to the place of rendezvous. 
There was then nothing to be done but 
to move onward ; and on the 30th of June, 
1855, the vast horde set out for Calcutta, 
with the result which has been described. 

What are these Santals? From what 
race are they sprung? How is it that 
dwelling in the midst of Hindoos they 
come to differ so widely in manners, cus¬ 
toms, religion, and language ? And, above 
all, how does it happen that a district barely 
a hundred miles from Calcutta should have 
been scarcely better known to the British 
Government than the independent State of 
Bhootan, or than the trails-Himalayan Tar¬ 
tars ? 

In the hill country the aboriginal race 
has undergone but little change for many 
centuries. It still numbers from a million 
and a half to two millions of human beings, 
bound together by all the ties that make a 
common brotherhood. The Santal territory 
is, yet, no mere strip of land, but incloses 
an area equal to that of England and 
Wales, It measures 400 miles in length 
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identical with the ancient Sanskrit Rudra, 
or the Siva of the mixed population of 


by 100 miles in breadth, and comprises 
40,000 square miles. Of their forefathers 
they know nothing, beyond a tradition that 
they are descended from a single pair pro¬ 
duced from two ducks’ eggs laid upon the 
water-lily. The Creative Tower, they 
affirm, was set In motion by the Great 
Mountain, who 'in the beginning stood 
alone in the midst of the waters. The 
rocks, being raised up by the prawns, were 
speedily covered with earth and grass, and 
the man and the woman multiplied so ex¬ 
ceedingly that they were constrained to go 
forth and people the earth. It is therefore 
probable that the Santals originally came 
from the north-west, from the foot of the 
Himalayas, as did the Aryans in after¬ 
times. 

Their religion is one of terror. They 
worship only demons whose malfeasance 
they strive, by various mysterious rites, to 
avert from their fields, their cattle, and their 
families. Each household has its own deity', 
whose name and attributes are kept so 
secret that the god of one brother is un¬ 
known to another. By the side of every 
village stands a grove of Sal-trees (Shorca 
robusta), deemed the “ favourite resort of all 
the family gods of the little community." 
Above the family comes the tribe, each 
with its peculiar deity, to whom only male 
animals are sacrificed. The seven tribes, 
in their turn, are absorbed in the race, and 
the tribe god veils his face before the Great 
Mountain, the national god of the Santals, 
who is worshipped with blood, and formerly 
with human sacrifices. He is, in fact, 


Lower Bengal. 

Caste is unknown. Ail work, hunt, wor¬ 
ship, and eat in common ; but no man may 
marry a woman of his own clan, for more 
reasons than one an admirable prohibition. 
“ The children belong to the father’s dan, 
and the daughters, upon marriage, give up 
their ancient clan and its gods for those of 
their husbands.” The Santal, though par¬ 
tial to agriculture, is essentially a man of 
the woods and addicted to the chase, which 
he follows with equal courage and address. 
Of a cheerful and sociable disposition, he 
is apt to indulge too freely in hospitality, 
and to sacrifice on a lengthened debauch 
the produce of a year’s fitful industry. 
Honest, truthful, and simple-minded, he 
was long the victim of the wily Hindoo, 
until oppression became unbearable, and 
the exodus was brought about of which 
a brief description was attempted at the 
commencement of this article. 

From the foregoing remarks it may be 
judged how little, even now, we really 
know of our Indian fellow-subjects. We 
have hitherto been content to divide them 
into Mohamedans and Hindoos, carefully 
classifying the latter into four castes. We 
have recognised, indeed, the difference of 
religion, but scarce a passing thought have 
we paid to the difference of race. The 
oversight, however, led in a great measure 
to the Santal insurrection, and underlies 
much of our indisputable unpopularity, in 
spite of our justice and active benevolence. 
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POPOCATAPETL, THE ^yiOKINQ MOUNTAIN. 



o-po cat-a-pet-l means the smok¬ 
ing mountain* It is the name 
of a famous volcano in the in¬ 
terior of Mexico* Its height 
has recently been given as 
18,362 feet above the sea, and it has 
therefore the distinction of being the 
highest point of land in North America, It 
ts within nineteen degrees of the equator 


and yet, by reason of its great height, it 13 
covered with perpetual snow. It cannot 
be called an active volcano, having had no 
eruption of fire for more than three hundred 
years, but there is very often a light cloud 
of smoke slowly drifting away from it. It 
is now eighteen years since I have seen it, 
but, as I recollect it, there were some points 
o£ view from which we could see the crater 
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lying a little lower than the peak, and look¬ 
ing like a blot on the snowy surface* It 
seemed to me like a contradiction in terms 
to call that beautiful white snowdrift up in 
the sky a volcano, for a volcano is usually 
associated with fire and brimstone and de¬ 
struction ; but that snow peak flashes in the 
sun like the illustration of all that is pure, 
glorious, and heavenly. It really looks as 
if it was something of the earth that was 
brighter and better than all the rest. 

At first you would think it was a cloud, 
but an hour afterwards it stands just the 
same, and the next day it is the same, and 
the next year the same* You may wander 
fifty miles away from it, but whenever you 
look back, it is in its place. Clouds will 
shut it away from you, but the clouds will 
part, and there the mountain stands like a 
glorious presence* 

The mountain rises out of the lugh table¬ 
land of Mexico. This tableland is itself 
seven to eight thousand feet above the sea. 
So that it follows that the top of Popocatapetl 
never can be seen more than eleven thousand 
feet above the eye of the observer. About 
two hundred miles nearer to the coast is 
the volcano of Orizaba, whose true height 
is nearly the same as that of Popocatapetl, 
but it seems very much higher because its 
top can be seen from the very sea-shore* 

Popocatapetl is about twenty miles in a 
direct line from the city of Mexico. That 
city lies in a circular valley belted around 
with mountains* There are some other 
snow peaks besides Popocatapetl in this 
belt One of the most beautiful of these 
mountains is called Istaccihuatl (pronounced 
Jz-tas-si-what-1), meaning the white woman* 
This is a snowy range whose four prominent 
summits give to the whole mass the appear¬ 
ance of a gigantic woman clothed in white 
reclining upon her back. On any clear day 
these snow mountains are in easy view of 
the city, and form a marked feature of the 
scenery* 

The ascent of Popocatapetl is not con¬ 
sidered a peculiarly dangerous adventure, 
and yet it is not an affair of frequent occur¬ 
rence. The chief difficulties arise from the 


extremely rarefied air, and from the uneer* 
tain footing in the snow, and in the dusty 
soil of ashes or scoria before the snowline 
is reached. Progress is thus rendered very 
slow and wearisome, and, to many very 
painful* Coming down is the reverse. 

A party of English travellers stated that 
they were able to take their horses within 
two miles of the snowline ; and that in four 
and a half hours after reaching the snow 
they arrived at the edge of the crater. 
Near the top they found respiration so 
difficult that they were obliged to rest 
every few steps* 

They ascertained by the echo that the 
crater is nearly a mile across. It is cuplike 
in form, and great icicles hang from the 
ledges; strong sulphurous fumes attack the 
nostrils ; indeed, the sijlphtt: is everywhere 
visible, particularly around the points where 
columns of vapour rush out; these make a 
noise similar to steam escaping from a 
boiler. There is a constant fall of rocks 
and stones from the precipitous sides of the 
crater, whose noise, echoed and re-echoed 
by the hollow walls, keep up a din similar 
to a roll of musketry. 

In 1S64, when a severe earthquake in¬ 
jured the towns between this mountain and 
the Atlantic, it was violently agitated, and 
shook from its sides huge rocks, though 
without increasing its column of vapour* 

The ascent of Popocatapetl by Europeans 
was first made in 1522 by Francisco Mon¬ 
tano, who was sent by Cortez to explore the 
mountain, and not only reached the crater, 
but had himself let down into it by ropes 
to the depth of seventy or eighty fathoms. 
Three years before this, when Cortez was 
on his bold march to the capital, the moun¬ 
tain was in a state of extraordinary activity, 
and ten daring men, under the lead of Diego 
de Ordaz, were sent to make the attempt of 
climbing to the summit* They boasted of 
having accomplished the feat, and their 
leader was permitted by the Emperor 
Charles V. to emblazon a flaming volcano 
on his escutcheon. In 1S27 the brothers 
Frederick and William Glennie reached the 
summit and determined its altitude. 
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J3EALJ3 AND £EA UON£, 


n one of the “ Davis 
Lectu res,” cl eli vered 
at the Zoological 
Society's Gardens, 
we find perhaps the 
best account ever 
published of the 
sea-lion, that extraordinary 
denizen of the Polar regions* 
Imagine a sea-lion and a seal 
placed side by side, as they may often be 
seen in summer at the Zoological Gardens, 
when the sea-lion is sitting on the stone 
edge of the pond, aiyl the seals are basking 
on the grass in the adjoining enclosure* 
The former might easily be mistaken for a 
terrestrial animal: the head, with its pointed 
ears, large eyes, and lips thickly set with 
stiff whiskers, is set upon a long neck, and 
closely resembles that of a Polar bear; the 
body is raised several inches from the 
ground upon the hind and fore limbs, even 
when at rest; and it is only when attention 
is called to the feet that terrestrial resem¬ 
blances cease, and modifications for aquatic 
life are seen to begin* 

The seal, on the other hand, resembles 
a well-filled sack* His head is short and 
broad; his neck can scarcely be distin¬ 
guished from his body, which is so cylindri¬ 
cal that the diminutive hands can scarcely 
touch the ground, unless the body be flatten ed 
for repose; while the hind feet, connected 
by integument with the tail, are stretched out 
backwards* It will be seen at a glance that 
such an animal is not adapted for movement 
on land; and, indeed, his attempts in that 
direction are limited to a series of ungrace¬ 
ful bumps as lie wriggles over the sward, 
no true seal being able to raise his body 
from the ground, and only one or two be¬ 
ing able to make any use of their hands on 
land. In the water, however, the propor¬ 
tions of his body are admirably adapted 
for extreme activity* Though the head, 


neck, and trunk are short, the loins are as 
much elongated as they would be in a 
terrestrial carnivore. The vertebral column, 
united to the hyid limbs, and moved by 
long and powerful dorsal muscles, can be 
used by the animal precisely as a porpoise 
uses liis tail; while the width and mobility 
of the membrane that webs the toes 
admits of his opening and shutting them 
so as to use them like the blades of a 
screw-propeller. By these provisions he 
can work Bis body to right and left, or up 
and down, at pleasure ; rising to the sur¬ 
face, diving to the bottom, or making his 
way in and out of holes under water, with 
wonderful precision and agility; while the 
hands, that seemed so useless, form an ad¬ 
mirable system of steerage* 

The proportions of the sea-lion are very 
different. Actual measurement shows that 
the head and neck, which occupy one 
quarter of the total length of the body in 
the seal, here occupy one third* The hind¬ 
quarters, on the contrary, are proportionally 
short, and curve sharply downwards. In 
the water, however, he is to the full as 
active as his relative, as he has not only 
his hind-quarters to propel himself with, 
but his powerful oar-like anterior extremities 
as well. Moreover, his whole body is sin¬ 
gularly lithe and flexible, so that he can 
run nearly as fast as a man can, even over 
rough ground *. indeed, it has been said on 
good authority, that in a thick bush the 
sea-lion has a decided advantage—can 
climb rocky ledges and steep slippery 
banks, and assume both in water and on 
land an endless variety of attitudes. 

The sea-Hon, having caught its prey, 
holds it in its mouth by means of its power¬ 
ful canines and incisors, and, raising its 
head, swallows it whole* When it has 
caught a fish too large to be thus disposed 
of, it has been seen to give its head a 
sudden twist, so as to break off a portion, 
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which it swallows rapidly. It then dives 
into the water, picks up the other portion, 
and repeats the tearing process until the 
last fragment is devoured. Their focd 
consists of fish, mollusca, crabs, and sea* 
fowl, especially penguins, which they catch 
in a most ingenious way. They lie motion¬ 
less in the water, with only a smalt portion 
of their nose above the. surface. This 
attracts the attention of the bird, which 
mistakes it for something eatable, and, 
approaching to catch it, falls a prey to the 
craft of its adversary. 

It is a curious and remarkable fact that 
a quantity of pebbles are always found In 
their stomachs. It is said that more than 
twenty pounds have been taken from an 
old male of one of the larger species, and 
that individual stones weighed half a pound 
at least. On the Californian coast, the 
same peculiarity has been observed with 
regard to the sea-elephant. The sailors 
there believe it to be ballast^ and assert 
that it is swallowed when the animals are 
“ going down ”■—/>., returning to the sea 
after their sojourn on the shore; and one 
traveller asserts that lie has seen a female 
instructing her cub to swallow a proper 
quantity* It has further been stated that 
when they return to land, they eject it; and 
an officer in the navy assures me that he 
has seen a sea-lion at the Falklands engaged 
in the operation of EC discharging ballast,” 

Under the skin there is found, all over 
the body, a coat of fat—similar in nature, 
and no doubt in use, to the blubber found 
under the skin in whales and porpoises. It 
is the skin and the subjacent fat that render 
these animals so valuable commercially; 
and a fatal gift it has been to them. 

The male seal does not attain his full 
size till he is about six years old, and the 
female when she is about four. There is a 
remarkable disparity of size and build 
between them. In a species where the 
male would be seven or eight feet in length, 
and weigh 500 to 700 lbs., the female would 
not be more than four feet long, and weigh 
from Bo to 100 lbs. The teeth, also, in the 
female are much smaller, and their skulls 


do not develop the large crests that are 
always found in those of old males. 

Their favourite places of resort are 
solitary islands, either far out at sea, or at 
any rate dear of an inhabited coast. I do 
not mean by this to imply that they never 
are found elsewhere, but they do not 
assemble in any number except on such 
places. It has been affirmed that the same 
seals return year after year to the same 
rock; and the natives at one of the 
Pryhilov Islands affirmed that an old male 
seal, whom they recognised by the loss of 
one of his flippers, had returned seventeen 
years in succession. Indeed, it has been 
stated that they become so much attached 
to their stations as to prefer death to the 
loss of them* 

The ground occupied by them—called 
a rookery—is the space between the high- 
water line and the foot of the cliffs. The 
sandy beach is used as the playground for 
the pups, and the uplands at the top of the 
cliffs as their sleeping-place. The arrange¬ 
ment of their dominions is adopted by 
common consent, and enforced by the 
eiders with much severity. The old males 
and the full-grown females are alone allowed 
upon the rookeries; the young seals swim 
about in the water, or, in favourable 
weather, retire to the uplands behind the 
rookeries, sometimes at the top of cliffs 
120 feet high. Passages through the rook¬ 
ery are appointed, and regarded as neutral 
ground, through which a continuous line of 
seals moving down or up may be seen. So 
long as they keep the path, they are unmo¬ 
lested, but woe betide any unfortunate 
youngster who, prompted by curiosity, may 
stray to the right or left The natives of 
the Pryhilov Islands call the old males 
“ married seals,” the old females "mothers,” 
and the young males “ bachelors.” 

During the winter months, the rookery 
is entirely deserted, except by a few 
stragglers. Probably these annual migra¬ 
tions are more regular in one place than in 
another, depending on the temperature. 
The Pryhilov Islands are completely 
[ deserted in the winter; but numbers of 
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sea-lions remain all the year round. At 
the beginning of spring—usually in the 
first week of May—as soon as the shore is 
free from ice, a few old veteran males— 
the chiefs of the herd—make their appear¬ 
ance in the water near the island, and swim 
about with much caution for several days. 
If all appears safe, they climb on to the 
rocks, and examine the state of the rookery, 
carefully smelling about, with every appear¬ 
ance of shyness, and unwillingness to leave 
the water* These are the most adventurous 
and generally the oldest males of the herd 
—never less than six years old, and often 
three or four times that age. Between the 
first, week of May and the ist of June very 
few are added to the pioneers* Then, 
however, if summer weather has set in— 
which at the Prybilov Islands means a suc¬ 
cession of warm, sunless fogs—the bull- 
seals come up by thousands, and locate 
themselves in advantageous positions for 
the reception of the females* 

It appears to be well understood among 
them that each able-bodied bull is to have 
a piece of ground about ten feet square to 
himself, provided he can hold it against all 
comers. To maintain their position, they 
wage desperate conflicts, the opponents 
seizing each other with their powerful teeth, 
and tearing deep gashes in the body, or 
shredding the flippers into ribbon-strips. A 
veteran has been known to fight as many 
as sixty victorious battles for a coveted 
position on the water-line* The vanquished 
withdraws humbly, and is never followed 
by his conqueror, who sits complacently 
fanning himself with his hind flipper, 
awaiting the next attack. It is said that 
occasionally those few males who have 
been vanquished in all their encounters, 
and are therefore unable to obtain a rest¬ 
ing-place or a wife, retire together to some 
distant beach, there to bury their shame, 
far from the society of their fellows, where 
they sit together gloomily, grievously 
wounded in body and in temper* 

Between the 12 th and 14th of June the 
first of the cow-seals come up from the sea; 
and the bulls signalize their arrival by a 


universal, spasmodic, desperate fighting 
among themselves. 

The cows— which form by far the largest 
proportion of the herd—arrive nearly all 
together; and those who have been for¬ 
tunate enough to witness one of the annual 
migrations describe in glowing language 
the appearance of the vast herd at sea, 
leaping and plunging through the waves. 

With the arrival of the cows begins the 
duty of the “bachelors* 1 ' They swim all 
day along the shore, escorting the females 
to the beach, and driving them up on to 
the rocks as fast as they arrive. Some of 
the older females seem to be aware that 
they are going home, and are on the look¬ 
out for some particular male. Such an one 
may be seen to climb the outlying rocks 
that overlook the rookery, calling out and 
listening, as if she expected a familiar 
voice to reply to her. As soon as a female 
has appeared upon the sand, the nearest male 
goes down to meet her, making a noise 
like the clucking of a hen* He bows to 
her and coaxes her, until he gets between 
her and the water, so that she cannot 
escape* His manner then changes, and 
with angry growls he drives her up to his 
resting-place. 

The mothers show but little fondness for 
their offspring ; never caressing or fondling 
it as other animals do ; but they can dis¬ 
tinguish its cry among all the din of the 
thousands of precisely similar little creatures 
on the shore, and will on no account suckle 
any other pup than their own* It does 
not, however, appear that tire pups know 
their own mothers. When they are about 
a month old, they take to the water; but 
their efforts are very clumsy at first, and 
they flounder about, thrashing the water 
with their fore flippers, quite unconscious 
of the use of their hinder ones. They 
scuttle out of the water after this first trial 
quicker than they got into it, and, after 
shaking themselves as a dog docs, lie clown 
to take a nap* When they wake, how¬ 
ever, they appear to have forgotten their 
misfortunes, and tumble again into the sea, 

| and frolic about in it all day long. 
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By the end of the first week in August, 
the young have nil taken to the water, and 
the veteran males, regarding their duties as 
ended for the season, go down to the sea 
to feed and wash, the latter operation 
being quite as necessary as the former. 
Attention must here be drawn to the 
extraordinary fact that during the whole of 
the previous three months the males have 
never left their positions for an instant, 
night or day. During this long period, 
therefore, they have tasted neither water 
nor food of any kind. This strange absti¬ 
nence would be remarkable enough tinder 
any conditions, but it is simply wonderful 
when we remember that during this whole 
time the bulls are in a state of restless 
activity, hardly quiet for a moment, night 
or day, jealously guarding the cows and 
families* When August comes, they are 
by no means so emaciated as might be 
expected; they have lost their fat, but are 
still in good flesh. It is thus evident that 


they subsist by absorption, consuming the 
fat of their own bodies. 

The young being able to take care of them¬ 
selves, the rookery is broken up. This usually 
takes place about the end of July* The 
veteran males go into the sea, and do not, as 
a rule, return to the land at alL The vacant 
rookery is taken possession of by cows, 
pups, bulls, and “ bachelors ” of all ages* 

After about three months of this peace¬ 
able existence the seals beglh to leave. By 
the middle of November the greater num¬ 
ber have departed A few, however, stay 
till they are driven away by snow and rain, 
both of which are very disagreeable to 
them. To what precise locality they retire 
has not yet been ascertained. Those of 
the Prybilov Islands go towards the south, 
and those of the Southern Hemisphere 
probably towards the north, in order to 
preserve an equable temperature througlithe 
year; but how they live, and by what means 
they become so fat, we have yet to learn. 



yvCRO^ AFRICA ON FOOT. 


J E U TEN AN T C AM E EON 
is the first English¬ 
man or European 
traveller who has 
crossed the whole 
breadth of the Afri¬ 
can continent in its 
central latitudes, beyond the 
western shore of Lake Tan¬ 
ganyika to the Atlantic sea- 
coast of Lower Guinea* He 
has traversed, in perform¬ 
ing this feat, a distance of nearly 3,000 
miles on foot, between the east and west 
ocean shores ; but the most important part 
of his journeys lay in the central interior, 
west of the chain of lakes and rivers dis¬ 
covered by Dr. Livingstone, which Lieute¬ 
nant Cameron has found to be connected 
with the great river Congo, issuing to the 


Atlantic between Loango and Angola. 
The following are some particulars of his 
route 

He left England in November, 1872, 
under the auspices of the Boval Geographi¬ 
cal Society, in charge of the East Coast 
Livingstone Search Expedition* His com¬ 
panions were Dr. Dillon, Mr. Murphy, and 
Mr, Moffat, but two of them died, and the 
third was afterwards left behind. Cameron 
found that the lamented Livingstone's 
death had destroyed the original object ot 
his journey. After aiding the faithful 
followers of Livingstone to reach the coast 
with his map and last journals, Cameron 
pushed on to Ujiji and secured other maps 
and two note-books which bad been left 
behind. Sending these by reliable hands 
to Zanzibar, Cameron devoted two months 
of arduous and anxious labour to a survey 
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of Lake Tanganyika, His professional 
acquirements eminently fitted him for the 
task. It is not too much to say that his 
sketch-survey of that important body of 
fresh water leaves very little to be desired. 
Lake Tanganyika was visited by Burton 
and Speke in 1S58, A partial examination 
led the former to conceive that the lake 
was a sort of drainage basin for the whole 


river system of that part of Africa, Living¬ 
stone twice visited Tanganyika, but on both 
occasions he was suffering severely from 
illness, and though he suggested the 
probability of its having an outlet, his 
own observations only went to confirm 
Captain Burton’s theory, for ail the rivers 
that he noticed flowed into the lake. 
Cameron’s more exact survey led to the 
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discovery of an important outlet on the 
western side, flowing with a steady current 
in the direction of the Atlantic. This 
effluent, which is called by the natives the 
Lukuga, he found to be flowing from the 
lake with a full, steady current at the rate 
of a mile and a quarter per hour, Cameron 
drifted four or five miles with the current 
of the Lukuga, and then his boat was im¬ 


peded by a mass of floating grass, which 
was stopped by an enormous growth of 
rushes. Though he could get no farther 
he saw floating logs carried into the mass 
and disappear, showing that the current 
was still running. The chief of the district, 
who seems to have been intelligent and 
friendly, assured Cameron that the stream 
flowed into the Lcataba, and the informa- 
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tion obtained from Arab traders not only 
confirmed this, but satisfied him that the 
Lualaba could be no other than the great 
river Congo. To the solution of this most 
important problem Lieutenant Cameron 
forthwith determined to devote himself 
He started then from Ujiji in May, 1874, 
with the view of proceeding down the out¬ 
let from Tanganyika to the Lualaba, and 
pursuing its course, supposing it to be the 
Congo, as far as the west coast of Africa. 
In the outset of his journey from Ujiji he 
went to Nyangwe, by what he supposed 
was nearly the same route as that which 
Dr. Livingstone followed. He found that 
Livingstone had placed Nyangwe twenty- 
six miles too far to the west, and that 
thence the Lualaba, instead of leaving its 
westing and turning to the north, really 
leaves its northing and turns to the west. 
Farther down its course it is reported to 
flow west-south-west. Another river, said 
to be as large as the Lualaba at Nyangwih 
joins it from the northward a short way 
farther down. The Lualaba at Nyangwe 
is only 1,400 feet above the sea level. It 
lies in the centre of an enormously wide 
valley, which receives the drainage of all 
that part of Africa, and is the continuation 
of the valley of the Luapula. The true 
Lualaba is to be distinguished from the 
river to which Livingstone first gave that 
name. It runs north-north-east through two 
large lakes, named Lohemba and Kassali; 
the latter also receives the Lufira river. 
Between the Lufira and the Lualaba lies 
Katanga, a district rich in copper and gold, 
and with a marv ellous abundance of game, 
if all reports be correct. Cameron went on 
till he arrived at the residence of a great 
native chief, Kasongo, who seems to be the 
most powerful monarch in that part of 
Central Africa. His country is called 
Urua- 

Frorn Nyangwe to Kasongo's his route 
was principally up the eastern side of the 
valley of the Lomami, which is a minor 
valley in the great one of the Lualaba. 
The Lomami has no connection with the- 
Kassab£, but Is a separate and independent 


stream. It receives many brooks from the 
eastward, but no large rivers on that side. 
On the west it receives the Luwemb?, 
coming from a lake called Iki, which is 
probably the Lake Lincoln of Livingstone. 
That lake receives the Lubiranzi and 
Luwembi, both considerable rivers. After 
leaving Kasongo’s, Lieutenant Cameron 
crossed the sources of the Lomami and 
Luwembi. He afterwards passed across a 
table-land with numerous * streams, some 
going to Kassabe and some to the Liambai, 
or Liambeji, as it is also called by the 
natives. He descended from this elevated 
plain, following the Lumcji, a very con¬ 
siderable stream, and an affluent of the 
Lobna, which falls into the LiambaL The 
Kassabh was of a distance of from seven or 
eight to twenty miles ( to the north of his 
march, which there maintained a generally 
westerly direction. The Kassabe runs up 
between the frontiers of Lovale and Ulunda. 
It seems clear, notwithstanding some con¬ 
fusion of names, that the Luvar of the 
Portuguese is our Urua, and the Urua of 
the natives also. Lovale is an entirely 
different country, lying between 20 degrees 
and 22 degrees cast longitude, peopled by 
a different race, speaking another language. 
Cameron finally made his way to the Portu¬ 
guese settlement of Benguela, on the west 
coast. 

The interior is described mostly as a 
fertile and healthy country of great natural 
richness. Cameron has a specimen of light 
bituminous coal. Other mineral specimens 
he lias brought home are haematite and 
Speculum iron, cinnabar, and malachite. 
He believes that gold, copper, iron, and 
silver are abundant,; and he is confident 
that, with a wise and liberal, not lavish, 
expenditure of capital, one of the greatest 
systems of inland navigation in the world 
might be utilised. It wouId, he thInks, soon 
repay any enterprising capitalists that might 
take the matter in hand. Nutmegs, coffee, 
semsen, groundnuts, oil-palms, the mpafu 
(an oil-producing tree), rice, wheat, cotton, 
all the productions of Southern Europe, 
indiarubber, copal, and sugar-cane are the 
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vegetable prod Lie nous which could be made 
profitable. Many of them exist there now, 
and wheat is cultivated successfully by the 
Arabs, as well as onions and fruit-trees 
brought from the coast. A canal of from 
twenty to thirty miles across a flat, level 
country would connect the two great 
systems of the Congo and the Zambesi, 
water in the rains even now forming a 
connecting link between them. With a 
capital of from ^1,000,000 to ^2,000,000 
to begin with, a great company would have 
Africa open in about three years, if pro¬ 
perly worked The diplomatic difficulties, 
however, might be far greater than the 
physical ones. 

Lake Tanganyika, that grand piece of 
inland water, covering more than ten thorn 
sand square miles, had been imperfectly 
known, except in the neighbourhood of 
Ujiji, on its north-eastern shore, till Lieu¬ 
tenant Cameron explored it with two boats 
in April, 1S74.* He coasted■ along the 
east side of the lake, from Ujiji, to its 
southern extremity at the mouth of the 
Kirumbwe river, then crossed over to the 
west shore, which he followed northward to 
the Kasenge isles, beyond the Lukuga out¬ 
let of the lake; and it was on this occasion, 
on May 3rd, 1874, that he examined the 
Lukuga, discovering its westerly flow and 
its connection with the Lualaba of Living- 
stone. This boat expedition was the means 
of gaining a tolerably correct acquaintance 
with both shores of Tanganyika for three 
fourths of its length, which had before re¬ 
mained almost unknown. It would not be 
too much to say that such knowledge is 
likely to be of immense benefit to the pro¬ 
gress of commercial intercourse with Central 
Africa, as the navigation of that lake, now 
that the road to Ujiji from the sea-coast is 

* A report of his exploration, with a map, will 
(jul March, 1875. 


familiar to European travellers, should 
soon be established with the aid of steam¬ 
boats. 

The reader can imagine how welcome a 
sight were the humane and civilized laces 
that met Cameron as he approached the 
Portuguese settlement. His difficulties and 
troubles, however, increased the nearer lie 
came to his journey's end ; and finally he 
and one or two of his followers had to make 
a rush for the coast. To crown his mis¬ 
fortunes, scurvy attacked him at last, and 
he did not reach Benguda one day too soon 
to receive that medical treatment in which 
lay his only chance of life. The rest our 
readers are Tamil iar with; Cameron's warm 
reception by the Portuguese authorities, the 
“ Cameron 1 My God'” of the British 
consul at Loanda when t the traveller went 
to report himself from Zanzibar,“ overland,” 
the shipping of his men to the East Coast, 
his return to England in the April of 1876, 
and the enthusiastic welcome he has since 
received. He has performed a feat which 
proves that the ancient spirit is not dead 
among us. It was, however, more than a 
mere feat ; he has added materially to our 
knowledge of that part of Africa already 
known, opened up a region not before 
traversed, made a most important contri¬ 
bution to the hydrography of the continent, 
and specially, from a geographical point of 
view, has registered a long series of levels 
and oilier observations that enable us 
definitely to settle the contour of the surface 
from east to west. Above all does Cameron 
deserve the thanks of the civilized world for 
his exposure of the horrors that are being 
daily enacted by the slave-hunters all over 
Central Africa, turning one of the finest 
regions on the face of the earth into a land 
of desolation. 

be found in Lhe Gcogv&phuol Magtizmi of January 
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£AIL A^OJ^Q THE BAHAMA^ 


pray you, kind 
reader, to choose for 
us tourists at Nassau, 
in the Bahamas, how 
we shall spend 
another one of our 
days. Shall we ride 
to the mysterious caves where 
pirates' treasures lie hidden ? 
Shall we walk to the venerable 
forts which alert Englishmen 
and wily Spaniards have so 
many times seized from each others? clutch ? 
Shall we go to the rooming market to which 
natives of neighbouring isles bring all things 
curious from air, land, or sea ? Or, finally, 
shall we take a sail over the Bahama waters, 
not with murderous intent upon their finny 
tribes, hut just to see what we can see ? A 
sail it shall be ! 

We start from die Royal Victoria (which 
ranks as high among hotels as its namesake 
among women), to walk the short distance 
down to the wharf, feeling a half uncomfort¬ 
able sense of conspicuousness because of 
our white faces, as black is the fashionable 
colour with five-sixths of the inhabitants of 
this island. It is a strange and beautiful 
scene through which we are passing. 
Streets, arches, and steps are cut in the 
gleaming white coralline limestone which 
forms the island ; houses are built of the 
same dazzling material, sometimes subdued 
by a light pink or cream-coloured stucco; 
and from their shuttered balconies peers 
forth now and then some curious beauty in 
true Spanish fashion. Surrounding gardens 
are radiant with carmine-red, ponsetta trees, 
golden clusters of the mammoth jessamine, 
white bells a foot long, swaying from high 
daturas, quaint, leafless candelabras of the 
frangipani^ cushioned with odorous masses 
of pink blossoms, scarlet hibiscus in wild 
profusion, and numberless smaller shrubs 
and plants; while perfumes of orange 


blossoms, and a thousand other sweets, 
well nigh intoxicate us. We are beset by 
fruit-sellers, bearing on their erect heads 
bananas, sappodillos, oranges, star apples, 
shaddocks, grape-fruits, etc,, all to be bought 
for a mere song. After satisfying them by 
purchasing our supplies, we hasten on to 
our yacht As we push out from under the 
shadow of cocoa-nut palms into the har¬ 
bour, a group of half grown negro boys 
throw off their upper garments and “spring 
after us into the water, shouting, “ Geem 
me a small dive, boss/' We pitch in some 
coppers, after which these mermen, who 
are exactly as much at home in the water 
as on land, successfully dive to the bottom, 
coming up with them between their teeth, 
and now begging for a chuck ,J (a small 
piece of silver). Their lithe, shining black 
forms are darting down for it like great 
ugly eels, as we sail away in the opposite 
direction. As we look back the town 
forms a striking picture, rising from the 
water at just such an angle as to exhibit its 
every house to the greatest advantage; in 
its foreground, huge black soldiers from the 
garrison are gorgeous in Zouave uniforms 
of yellow, red, and white ; stately negresses, 
with their snowy, trailing muslins, and 
scarlet or orange turbans, are sweeping in 
and out among the shops ; to the right a 
turf-covered esplanade, mounted with can¬ 
non, stretches down to the ancient battle¬ 
ments of Fort William Henry, from which 
hang flags to signal that three vessels in 
distress arc sighted to the north-west. As 
smooth as a lake is Nassau Harbour, 
entirely protected as it is from the ocean’s 
furies by a long, narrow island lying about 
half a mile to seaward in front of the town. 
But ere long we shall round yonder fine 
lighthouse, and-sail through buoys on which 
pelicans and other sea-fowl quietly remain, 
too tired after their long flights to be 
frightened away, onward and onward to the 
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tossing sea—that sea which tries men's 
souls and stomachs. It seems a little 
lonely out here after the sociability of the 
harbour, where two British men-of-war, and 
smaller vessels from Russia, France, the 
United States, etc,, are surrounded by 
numberless island sails. Fifteen years ago 
you would hardly have failed to sight there 
a Confederate blockade-runner, but now, 
except yonder blackened hulk of a proud 
vessel which her drunken officers ran ashore 
before she was well out of the harbour, 
they exist no more than do the perishable 
lortunes here made through them. 

Ere we sail away from the shallow waters 
just outside the island bar, and in this 
momentary calm, take, we pray you, the 
water-glass, and look down through twenty- 
five feet of liquid malachite into one of 
Neptune's pleasure gardens. See the 
graceful branching corals, through which 
sky-blue fishes are playing hide and seek 
with golden ones. Observe the delicate 
network of purple and yellow sea fans, and 
miniature willow trees of bright lilac hues. 
Notice the soft growth of sponges, over 
which nameless crustaceans are creeping, 
and the gay red sea-mosses floating like 
banners from every rock. Indeed, the air 
is full of your admiring “oil's ” and ‘ f all's. 
If you covet any of these beauties, you 
have but to say so, and our coloured cap¬ 
tain and sailors spring from the boat, dis¬ 
appear in an instant, and come up dripping, 
treasures in haud, with the ever-ready ex¬ 
hortation to each other, “ don't broke 'em,” 
All perils of sharks, devil-fish, and other 
undesirable acquaintances which haunt 
these waters are as nought to them by the 
side of the charms of rum, into which— 
oh, blasphemous transformation 1—your 
re ward-money enables them to transmute 
every beauteous coral, sea-fan, etc. If the 
fee is not fairly divided, you may hear one 
negro call another a £: greedy choke puppy/' 
which politeness is returned with a“|pu's 
a old jaw me dead " (too great a talker) ; 
soon all discords are lost in some rhythmic 
melody, probably about Jacob's ladder, in 
which each joins with a hearty good-will. 


A sail I It is a sponge ship bringing in 
its cargo from the abundant beds a few 
miles out. All varieties have been brought 
up by its indiscriminate rakes, from those 
so coarse as to be worthless except for 
spreading on tropical vegetable gardens, 
to keep the soil damp, through all the finer 
grades of commerce, up to the frail, ex¬ 
quisite lacework of the tubular glass 
sponge. The evil odour which makes us 
urge our captain onward will be lost after 
soaking them awhile in cages subject to 
the action of the tides, and after bleaching 
them. Even then they will sell in Nassau 
at rates cheap enough to cause a twinge 
of regret to former patrons of New York 
drug stores. We are approaching an un¬ 
inhabited island or key, but to our dis¬ 
appointment there is po growth of rushes 
around it, as there must be about the one 
wherein we have been hoping (?) ever since 
our arrival in the Bahamas to find a fortune. 
Thereto hangs a tale, A banker of Nassau, 
too shrewd to be imposed on, and too 
honest to tell us that whip he considered 
unworthy of belief, informed us that a 
sailor dying in England confessed to have 
been one of the pirate crew which, under 
Blackbeard, haunted these waters, and 
which here swooped down on unsuspecting 
prey from their watch in those ancient 
martello towers we have just passed on New 
Providence Island. The sailor affirmed 
that in a time of danger, just before their 
final dispersal, they cut a passage through 
the thick rushes that surround one island 
(and one only) of the Bahamas, and left 
hidden for safety in its central crater-like 
depression thirty women and the gold and 
silver of the band. Of course the pirates 
were never able to return for them. Soon 
after this confession a ship and its company 
came to the islands, cruised around till 
they found the one surrounded with rushes, 
and landed and discovered thereupon the 
crater-like depression described. A more 
thorough search was even rewarded by 
finding human skulls, which might have 
been those of the women ; but gold and 
silver found they none, and were driven o 9 
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by the fierce tropical sun ere their cupidity 
was appeased. Further the record saith 
not <£ But we may find something better 
than filthy lucre by landing on this island l” 
exclaims our naturalist companion, whose 
enthusiasm always quotes shells, etc,, at 
rather higher than market rates. So, after 
a momentary reluctance oil the part of the 
ladies, we are all borne ashore in the strong 
arms of our swarthy sailors. Just ahead 
of us a straw-coloured crab as large as 
your hand is straddling off with his eyes 
advanced an inch from his head at the end 
of horns. Plow quickly he draws them 
back into their sheaths at sight of us 
giants! Here lies a king conch-shell, 
lined with an exquisite pink, which, once 
landed in France, would be cut like many 
of its mates, into the lovely cameos we all 
admire. To think that, once the trumpet 
of Triton, this shell in this locality should 
only be tossed disdainfully on a waste heap 
after its occupant has been made into— 
conch fritters! 

The uses of adversity are as blessed in 
the conch as in the oyster; the pearl re¬ 
sulting from the irritation of the latter is 
of a beautiful sunrise tint; scarcely less 
lovely are the fawns and golden browns 
which line the queen conch, “ A wentle- 
trap ! a wentle-trap \” shouts our naturalist. 
And when we have stupidly exclaimed, 
“A whatV 1 he explains, to our amaze¬ 
ment, that the rare shell he holds in his 
hand, during the shell mania in England, 
would have brought forty guineas ; “a car- 
inasia," he continues, “used to command 
one hundred guineas ; a conus gloria marts, 

fifty pounds ; a-but we escape from 

his Latin to fill our baskets with less rare 
but equally beautiful “sunbeams,” “bleed’ 
ing teeth,” u cocked hats,” tiny pink 
mussels, like a baby's finger-nail, dainty 
rice-shells, from which the noted Bahama 
sheik work is mainly made, and many 
another beauty in scarlet, mauve, and 
yellow. Now the bristling ball of the 
sea-urchin (the lowest creature in which a 
dental apparatus appears) engages our 
attention j and again we pause over a bed 
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of cowries, which are used as currency in 
Africa, and of which sixty tons yearly have 
been taken into Liverpool, to be sent 
thence to the African dependencies of 
England for barter. 

Again we trust ourselves to our sable 
bearers, who safely deposit us in the 
tipping shell of our yacht, w r hich now flies 
in and out among many of the neighbour¬ 
ing quays. We are not provisioned for a 
sail long enough to see the immense ponds 
of salt water which Turk's Island and 
Anagua steal from the sea to give to the 
air—finding a rich reward in the prime 
salt which the evaporated water leaves 
behind, and which has given these islands 
a wo rid-wide fame. Nor can we to-day 
reach Cat Island, where first landed Col¬ 
umbus, the hero to whom the Bahama 
Islands have reared on Nassau's most 
conspicuous site their only statue. 

As we sail homeward we descry an un¬ 
usual activity in the harbour. Every craft 
seems to be making hurried preparations 
for departure. Our captain asks an out¬ 
ward-bound vessel, c< What's up ? ” and 
translates the nautical reply, so that we 
understand a West Indian ocean steamer 
is on the rocks three hundred miles to the 
southward, fi Der won't be a boat in de 
harbour big as a tub to-morrer morn in',” 
says one sailor. And while some of us 
land-lubbers are wondering of what use a 
boat as small as a tub could be in helping 
a mammoth ocean steamer off the rocks, 
the true object of all this eagerness is 
flashed upon us by the whisper, “salvage 
money.” Our sailors feel the prevailing 
contagion, and are in such haste to start 
off for a peck at the prize-money which 
Government awards to all those who assist 
in saving cargoes—that they are straining 
every sail to land their passengers. Tim 
boat careens till the sea-level is higher than 
the head of the tallest of our number. 
“Steady, boys, steady] human life has a 
value, secondary though it be to that of 

money”-But now she rights herself, 

and cleaves her conquering way with one 
queenly sweep up to the wharf. 
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A DI£A£TROUJB RETREAT. 


111 ^^ he story told by Dr. Brydon is 
one of which history has few 
^P|||K parallels. A British army, con- 
si sting of more than four thou* 
sand fighting men and twelve 
thousand camp followers, bad, as 
he "confusedly related, disappeared in a few 
days. Some had perished in the snow; 
others had been destroyed by the knives 
and the j emails of the ,enemy; and a few 
had been carried into captivity, perhaps to 
perish even more miserably than their un¬ 
happy comrades who had died in the deep 
passes of JCoord-CaubuI, Tezeen, and Jug- 
dulluck. 

On the 6tli of January, 1842, the army 
commanded by General Elphinstone, which, 
for sixty-five days, had been enduring such 
humiliation as never before had been borne 
by a British force, prepared to consummate 
the work of self-abasement by abandoning 
its position, and leaving the trophies of war 
in the hands of an insolent enemy. 

About half-past nine the advanced guard 
moved out of the cantonments. The Eng¬ 
lish ladies and the children were with it; 
for it was supposed to be the place of safety, 
if safety could be found amidst the certain 
horrors of this perilous retreat. 

It was a day of suffering and confusion, 
presaging worse suffering and confusion to 
come. The advanced-guard under Briga¬ 
dier Anquetil moved out with some order 
and steadiness; but in a little while the 
rush of camp-followers destroyed all sem¬ 
blance of military array. They mixed 
themselves up with the soldiers—a vast 
overwhelming assemblage of ten or twelve 
thousand mem Not a mile of the distance 
had been accomplished before it was seen 
how heavily this curse of camp-followers sat 
upon the doomed army. It was vain to 
attempt to manage this might}’ mass of law¬ 
less and suffering humanity. On they went, 
struggling through the snow—making scant 


progress in their confusion and bewilder¬ 
ment—scarcely knowing whether they were 
escaping, or whether they were rushing on 
to death. 

The main body under Brigadier Shelton, 
with its immense strings of baggage-laden 
cattle, was moving out of the cantonments 
during the greater part of the day. The 
rear guard manned the cantonment-walls, 
and looked down upon a scene of uproar 
and confusion beyond the imagination to 
conceive. The enemy, as the day advanced, 
began to be busy at their work of plunder. 
Dashing in among the baggage, they cut 
down the helpless camp-followers, and car¬ 
ried off whatever they could seize. The 
snow was soon plashed with blood. From 
the opening in the ramparts to the bridge 
across the river streamed one great tide of 
soldiers and camp-followers, camels and 
ponies; and at the bridge there was an 
enormous mass of struggling life, from which 
arose shouts, and yells, and oaths—an in¬ 
describable uproar of discordant sounds ; 
the bellowings of the camels, the curses of 
the camel-drivers, the lamentations of the 
Hindostanees, the shrieks of women, and 
the cries of children ; and the savage yells 
of the Ghazees rising in barbarous triumph 
above them all. 

The night was one of suffering and hor¬ 
ror. The snow lay deep on the ground. 
There was no order—no method in any¬ 
thing that was done. The different regi¬ 
ments encamped anywhere. Soldiers and 
camp-followers were huddled together In 
one inextricable mass of suffering humanity. 
Horses, camels, and baggage-ponies were 
mixed up confusedly with them. Nothing 
had been done to render more endurable 
the rigour of the northern winter. The 
weary wretches lay down to sleep—some 
never rose again; others awoke to find 
themselves crippled for life by the biting 
frost. 
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British authorities for their hasty movement 
oo the preceding morning; but added that 
he had come out to protect them from the 
attacks of the Glia zees. His instructions 
were to demand other hostages, as security 
for the evacuation of Jellalabad ; and to 
arrest the progress of the force, supplying it 
in the interval with everything it required, 
until such time as intelligence of the retire¬ 
ment of Sale's force should be received. 
,£ Itwas too late to send a reply/' wrote 
Pottinger, in his report of these proceedings, 
*‘and nothing was determined—but some 


persons persuaded the General to abandon 
his intention of marching by night" And 
so the doomed force, whilst the enemy were 
mustering to block up the passes in advance, 
spent another night of inactivity and suffer¬ 
ing In the cruel snow. 

It was at the entrance of the Koord- 
Caubul Pass that the force, now on the 1 
evening of the 7 th of January having In two 
days accomplished a distance of only ten 
miles, halted on some high ground. The 
confusion far exceeded that of the prcced- 
ing night The great congeries of men, 


the whole rear guard would speedily be cut 
off. All thoughts of effectual resistance 
were at an end. There was nothing now 
to be hoped for, but from the forbearance 
of the Afghan chiefs. 

Here, at Boot-Khak, Akbar Khan ap¬ 
peared upon the scene. With a body of 
some 600 horsemen lie rode up, and Pot¬ 
tinger saw him in the distance. Believing 
that he was a Sirdar of note, the political 
chief despatched Captain Skinner, with a 
flag of truce, to communicate with him. 
Skinner brought back a friendly message. 
The Sirdar, he said, had reproached the 


The morning dawned; and without any 
orders, without an attempt to restrain them, 
the camp-followers and baggage struggled 
on ahead, and many of the Sepoys went on 
with them. Discipline was fast disappear¬ 
ing. The regiments were dwindling down 
to the merest skeletons. It was no longer 
a retreating army; It was a rabble in chaotic 
flight The enemy were pressing on our 
rear; seizing our baggage, capturing our 
guns, cutting up all in their way. Our 
soldiers, weary, feeble, and frostbitten, could 
make no stand against the fierce charges 
of the Afghan horsemen. It seemed that 
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women, and children, horses, ponies, and 
canids, there wallowing in the snow, no 
words can adequately describe. Many lay 
down only to find a winding-sheet in the 
snow. There was no shelter—no firewood 
—no food. The Sepoys burnt their caps 
and accoutrements to obtain a litde tempo¬ 
rary warmth. One officer narrates how lie 
and eleven others “ crowded round the hot 
ashes of a pistol-case, and with some bottles 
of wine still remaining, tried to keep off the 
effect of the cold. They then all huddled 
together and lay down on the ground to 
sleep.” 

The sun rose upon many stiffened 
corpses; and a scene of still greater confu¬ 
sion than had marked the dawn of the 
preceding morning now heralded the march 
of the force. Doubt and uncertainty re¬ 
garding the intentions of their chiefs 
brooded over the officers of the force ; but 
few of the soldiers now remembered their 
chiefs, and the camp-followers were wholly 
regardless of their wishes. 

One paramount desire to escape death 
held possession of that wretched multitude; 
and a crowd of soldiers and camp-followers, 
at an early hour, began to push on con¬ 
fusedly to the front. 

It was agreed that they should push on 
to Tezeen, there to await certain tidings of 
the evacuation of Jellalabad. Between 
Boot-Khak and Tezeen lies the stupendous 
pass of Koord-Caubul. For a distance of 
five miles it runs between precipitous 
mountain-ranges, so narrow and so shut in 
on either side that the wintry sun rarely 
penetrates its gloomy recesses. Into the 
jaws of this terrible defile the disorganised 
force now struggled in fearful contusion. 
In vain did Akbar Khan issue Ins orders ; 
in vain did his principal adherents exert 
themselves to control the hordes of fanatic 
Ghilzyes, who poured upon our struggling 
rabble a deadly fire from their jezails. 
Nothing could restrain the fierce impetu¬ 
osity of our cruel assailants. Pent in be¬ 
tween the incumbent walls of the narrow 
pass, now splashing through the mountain 
torrent, now floundering through the snow 


which filled the hollows, or was banked up 
beside the streams, the wretched fugitives 
fell an easy prey to the Ghilzye marksmen, 
who shot them down from the hill-sides. 
It was not a time to think of saving any¬ 
thing but human life. Baggage, ammuni¬ 
tion, public and private property, were 
abandoned ; and the Sepoys suffered their 
very firelocks to be taken out of their 
hands. 

The massacre was fearful in this Koord- 
Caubul Pass. Three thousand men are 
said to have fallen under the fire of Llie 
enemy, or have dropped down paralysed 
and exhausted, to be slaughtered by the 
Afghan knives. And amidst these fearful 
scenes of carnage, through a shower of 
matchlock balls, rode English ladies on 
horseback, or in camel,panniers, sometimes 
vainly endeavouring to keep their children 
beneath their eyes, and losing them in the 
confusion and bewilderment of the desolat¬ 
ing march. 

That night the force again halted in the 
snow, now deepened by a heavy fall, which, 
as the army neared the high table-land of 
Koord-Caubul, had increased the bitterness 
of the march. The night was, like its pre¬ 
decessors, one of intense suffering, spent by 
the perishing troops without shelter, without 
firewood, and without food. At early mom 
there was another rush of camp-followers 
and undisciplined Sepoys to the front; but 
the march of the troops, which had been 
ordered at ten o’clock, was countermanded 
by the General. 

In the meanwhile Major Pottinger, who 
had passed the night in a neighbouring 
castle, was in consultation with Akbar 
Khan ; and Captain Skinner was acting as 
the vehicle of communication between 
them and the headquarters of the army. A 
new, and, at the first sound, startling pro¬ 
position was now made by the Sirdar. He 
proposed that all the English ladies with 
the force should be placed under his charge, 
that he might convey them safely to Pesha- 
wur. Remembering that the families of 
the Sirdar himself were prisoners in the 
hands of the British, and believing that he 
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was sincere in his desire to save the ladies 
and children from the destruction that 
awaited them on the line of march, Pot lin¬ 
ger sanctioned the proposal; and Skinner 
was despatched to the headquarters of the 
force to obtain the General's consent 
u Desirous to remove the ladies and chil¬ 
dren, after the horrors they had already 
witnessed, from the further dangers of our 
camp, and hoping that, as from the very 
commencement of the negotiations the Sir¬ 
dar had shown the greatest anxiety to have 
the married people as hostages, this mark 
of trust might elicit a corresponding feeling 
in him/' Elphinstone complied with the 
request* A party of Afghan horse were in 
readiness to conduct them to the presence 
of the Sirdar; and so Lady Macnaghten, 
Lady Sale, and the oilier widows and wives 
of the British officers, became the u guests n 
of the son of Dost Mahomed Khan* 

They did not go alone* The married 
men went with them* The propriety of this 
step has been questioned. It has been 
even said that they were not demanded at 
all by Akbar Khan, but that they threw 
themselves spontaneously upon the mercy 
of the chief* 

That the safety of the women and children 
was secured by their removal from General 
Elphinstone's disorganised camp to the 
custody of Akbar Khan, is now a fact which 
stands out distinctly in the broad light of 
historical truth. But writing now after the 
event, it becomes one to consider rather the 
wisdom of the experiment than the success 
of the result* I believe that Pottinger and 
Elphinstone judged wisely* There was a 
choice of evils, and it appears to me that 
they chose the least. The women and the 
children could not long have survived the 
horrors of that perilous march* They had 
hitherto escaped, almost by a miracle, the 
assaults of the cruel climate and the inex¬ 
orable foe. They were insufficiently clad* 
They had no servants to attend upon them* 
They had scarcely tasted food since they 
left Caubul* They had no shelter during 
the frosty night season* Some had just 
become, or were about soon to become, 
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mothers; and yet they had been compelled 
to ride in jolting camel-paniers, or on the 
backs of stumbling baggage ponies* It was 
plain that Akbar Khan had no power to 
restrain the tribes who were butchering our 
helpless people* The army was fast melt¬ 
ing away. It was doubtful whether a man 
would reach Jellalabad in safety* To have 
left the women and children to pursue their 
march would have been to have left them 
to inevitable destruction* 

The married officers and their families 
having gone over to the Sirdar, the remnant 
of the doomed force on the following inorn- 
mg (the ioth of January) resumed its march 
towards Jellalabad, There was the same 
miserable confusion as on the preceding 
morning* Soldiers and camp-followers 
rushed promiscuously to the front* The 
native regiments were fast melting into 
nothing. Throwing down their arms and 
crowding in among the mass of camp- 
followers, the Sepoys were rapidly swelling 
the disorganised rabble in front. Their 
hands were frost-bitten ; they could not 
pull a trigger ; they were paralysed, panic- 
struck; they rushed forward in aimless 
desperation, scarcely knowing what they 
did or where they went; whilst the Afghans, 
watching the cruel opportunity, came down, 
with their long knives, amidst their unre¬ 
sisting victims, and slaughtered them like 
sheep* u A narrow gorge between the pre¬ 
cipitous spurs of two hills" was the ap- 
p oin ted sh ambl es * T he re th e de ad and th e 
dying soon choked up the defile. There 
was not now a single Sepoy left* Every 
particle of baggage was gone* About fifty 
horse-artillerymen, with one howitzer gtin ; 
some 250 men of the 44th; and 150 
cavalry troopers, now constituted the entire 
force. Of the 16,000 men—soldiers and 
camp-followers—who had left Caubul, not 
more than a quarter survived* 

It was a bright, frosty night* The snow 
was lying only partially on the ground. 
For some miles they proceeded unmolested. 
But when, at Sell-Baba, the enemy again 
opened a fire upon their rear, the camp- 
followers rushed to the front; and when 
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firing was heard ahead of the column, again 
fell back on the rear. Thus surging back¬ 
wards and forwards—the ebb and flow of a 
great tide of people—these miserable camp- 
followers, in the wildness of their fear, 
overwhelmed the handful of soldiers who 
were still able and willing to show a front 
to the enemy, blocked up the road, and 
presented to the eyes of the Afghan marks¬ 
men a dark mass of humanity, which could 
not escape their fire even under cover of 
the night. 

There was a terrible fate awaiting them as 
they advanced. The Jugdulluck Pass was 
before them. The road ascends between 
the steep walls of this dark precipitous 
defile, and our wretched men struggled 
onward, exposed to the fire of the enemy, 
till on nearing the summit they came 
suddenly upon a barricade, and were 
thrown back in surprise and dismay. The 
enemy had blocked up the mouth of the 
pass. Barriers, made of bushes and the 
branches of trees, opposed the progress of 
the column, and threw the whole into Inex¬ 
tricable confusion* The camp-followers 
crowded upon the soldiers, who, in spite of 
the overwhelming superiority of the enemy, 
fought with a desperate valour worthy of a 
better fate. The Afghans had been lying 
in wait for the miserable remnant of the 
British army, and were now busy with their 
cruel knives and their unerring jezails. The 
massacre was something terrible to con* 
template* Officers, soldiers, and camp- 
followers were stricken down at the foot of 
the barricade* A few, strong in the energy 
of desperation, managed to struggle through 
it But from that time alt hope was at an end- 
At this Jugdulluck barrier it may be said 
that the Caubul force ceased to be, A few 
officers and a few men cleared the barri¬ 
cade, and struggled on towards Gunda- 
muck, About daybreak they reached that 
place; and the sun rose upon a party of 
some twenty officers and forty-five Euro¬ 
pean soldiers. The enemy were mustering 
around them, “Every hut had poured 
forth Its inhabitants to murder and to 
plunder,” There were not more than two 


rounds of ammunition remaining in toe 
pouches of our men. But they had not 
lost all heart “Their numbers were as 
one to a hundred—most of them already 
wounded,” but they were resolute not to 
lay down their arms whilst a spark of life 
remained, A messenger came from the 
chief of the district with overtures to the 
senior officer present. Major Griffiths, of 
the 37th Native Infantry, was then the 
chief of that little band; but whilst he was 
on his way to the Sirdar, the enemy mus¬ 
tering around them called upon them to 
give up their arms. The refusal of the 
brave men, followed by a violent attempt 
to disarm them, brought on a hand to hand 
contest. The infuriated mob overwhelmed 
the little party of Englishmen, and cut them 
up almost to a man Captain Souter, of 
the 44th Regiment, who had wrapped the 
regimental colour round his waist, and a 
few privates, were taken prisoners. The 
rest were all massacred at Gundamuck, 

A few, however, had pushed on from 
Soorkhab, which lies between Jugdulluck 
and Gundamuck, in advance of the column. 
One by one they fell by the way, until the 
number was reduced to six. Captains Beb 
lew, Collyer, and Hopkins, Lieutenant Bird, 
and Drs. Idarpur and Erydon, reached 
Futtehabad alive. They were then only 
sixteen miles from Jellalabad. A prospect 
of salvation opened out before them all; 
but only one was suffered to escape. Some 
peasants in the vicinity of Futtehabad came 
out, spoke to the fugitives, and offered them 
bread to eat. They thought that a little 
food would strengthen them to toil on to 
the end of their painful journey; and th£ 
agonies of hunger were hard to endure. 
But again was there death in delay. A\ hilst 
our officers tarried for a few minutes to 
satisfy the cravings of nature, some oi the 
armed inhabitants of the place sallied out 
and attacked them. Bellew and Bird were 
cut down. The others rode off; but were 
pursued and overtaken; and three of the 
remaining number were slain. Dr, Brydon 
alone escaped to Jellalabad. Wounded, 
and worn out by famine and fatigue, he had 
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struggled onward, borne by a jaded pony, 
till the walls of the fort appeared in sight; 
and a party came out to succour him. 

So perished the last remnant of a force 
which had left Caubul numbering 4,500 
fighting men and 12,000 camp-followers. 
The frost and the snow had destroyed more 
than the jezails and the knives of the 
Afghan s. It was not a human enetny alone 
with which those miserable men had to 
contend. It was theirs to war against a 
climate more perilous in its hostility than 
the inexorable foe. But neither the cruel 
cold nor the malignant Afghans would have 
consigned the British army to destruction. 


if the curse which had so long brooded 
over the councils of our military chiefs, and 
turned everything into folly and imbecility, 
had not followed them on their exode from 
the Caubul cantonments, and crowned the 
catalogue of disaster and disgrace. 

The events of that miserable week in 
January (says Kaye in his “ Wat in Afghan¬ 
istan/' from which we have condensed this 
account) afforded a fitting climax to the 
series of disasters which had darkened the 
two preceding months. There is nothing, 
indeed, more remarkable in the history of 
the world than the awful completeness—the 
sublime unity— of this Caubul tragedy. 



Hy\N£ HOLBEIN. 


a eat obscurity very often sur¬ 
rounds the origin and early 
life of great men. It is, how¬ 
ever, easy to account for. 
Eminence does not always 
crown their labours till late in 
life, and then the painstaking 
inquiries of those who would 
trace the beginnings of their 
career are baffled with the 
flight of time* 

A great deal of this obscurity rests upon 
the life of the marvellous painter Holbein. 
The question of the locality of his birth, 
indeed, may be considered settled; it was 
in Augsburg, that city which has been the 
centre of so many splendid political dramas, 
and perhaps in a street called the Strasse 
zum Diebold; but when that is said, almost 
all is told that is certainly known of his 
earliest life. Even the date of his birth is 
doubtful, but most authorities fix it at 
about 1495. His father was a painter, 
several of whose works, far inferior to those 
of the son, are still to be seen at Augsburg, 
but of whom nothing more need be said. 

The earliest work of Hans Holbein (the 
son) which is known is dated 1509, and is 
preserved in the Berlin Museum* In 1516 


he transferred his art to Basel, in Switzerland, 
where he painted, amongst other works, the 
portraits of the burgomaster and his wife. 
His great work here, however, was the 
decoration of the Town House, an impor¬ 
tant matter in the old continental cities. 
Holbein was also employed at Altorf, in the 
Canton of Uri, from which district some 
have supposed the painter's family to have 
originally come, as the Holbein arms are 
nearly identical with those of tin. The 
works he executed at Altorf were unfor¬ 
tunately destroyed by fire in 1799; the 
principal work was an altar-piece of the 
“Crucifixion” in the parish church, on 
canvas. For Lucerne he painted five 
pictures—a “Nativity/* the “Adoration of 
the Kings/' “ Christ disputing with the 
Doctors/ 1 “ Saneta Veronica,” and a “ Tak¬ 
ing down from the Cross,” with the thieves 
still hanging. They have long since disap¬ 
peared. 

In r5r9 Holbein became a citizen of 
Basel, and some important works of that date 
are still in preservation. He seems at this 
period to have reached the maturity of his 
powers, though as he grew older lie appears 
to have become more careful and minute 
in his execution. The Basel Museum 
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catalogue contains no less than thirty-two 
pictures, besides drawings, ascribed to Hol¬ 
bein, amongst them an admirable portrait 
of himself, and a picture of his wife and two 
children, one of them belonging to his wife 
by a former marriage. The name of the 
painter's wife was Elizabeth Schmid, and 
Holbein seems to have married her about the 
year 1522; his domestic life was not happy. 

In 1526 Holbein came to England at the 
invitation of the Chancellor More, when 


his patron he entered the service of the 
king. T 3 iis was indirectly through the 
influence of Sir Thomas More, who at an 
entertainment had placed some of Holbein's 
pictures in the king's way. From this time 
to his death he lived entirely in this country. 
It was tlie plague of 1543 that carried him 
off, at about the age of sixty. There is no 
distinct record of the fact, but it seems to 
be well authenticated by tradition. Hoi- 


Henry VIII. was living in peace with his 
first wife, and Wolsey was supreme in the 
State, Holbein was then in his thirty- 
second year, in the prime of his manhood 
and the zenith of his power as a painter* 
Returning for a short time to Basel, he again 1 
came to England in 1531, and lived at 
Chelsea with his patron, where he painted 
many of the visitors, among them Arch¬ 
bishop Warham, and Colet, Dean of St¬ 
raubs. Some time after the execution ol 


bem left two children in England, besides 
his son Philip at Basel, and his wife seems 
to have pre-deceased him. 

Holbein was a man of wonderful ver¬ 
satility ; he worked equally well in oil and in 
water-colours; he was also a skilled engraver, 
and painted miniatures of especial excel¬ 
lence. His “ Dead Christ/ 1 at Basel, is a 
most remarkable work. The painter ha? 
admirably represented death and decay 
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j ologna, as a rule, is not lively, 
[p But there is one day in the 
year when she wakes out of 
her lethargy—when she sud¬ 
denly gives signs of life, and 
launches into all kinds of 
revelry. This is when she is 
visited by her own especial 
Madonna—the Madonna di 
San Luca—-on the evening of 
the Saturday before the Feast 
of the Ascension. At six 
o'clock pm, on that day, the report of a 
cannon announces tl\e arrival of the Ma¬ 
donna at the city gates; and the motley 
crowd of merry-makers, high and low, old 
and young, peasant girls and citizens' 
daughters, sturdy countrymen and town 
magnates, hasten to join the crowd, who 
have already set out to meet the procession 
on its way from the Sanctuary of San Luca. 

The said Sanctuary is perched aloft upon 
the loftiest peak of a mountain, or rather 
hill, known as the Monte della Guardi a, and 
situated about two and a half miles from 
the city. Its great treasure is a picture of 
the Madonna, painted, as we learn from 
tradition, a.d* 34, when the Virgin was 
forty-seven years of age, by St. Luke, in 
J erusalem, and deposited for a time in the 
grand temple of St, Sophia, at Constanti¬ 
nople. 

Marvellous was the mode by which St. 
Luke found means to paint from the life 
the portrait of the infant Jesus as well as 
of the Virgin. We are told that he was 
enabled in this wise to accomplish the feat: 
The Blessed Virgin looked up towards 
heaven, and suddenly a ray of light, de¬ 
scending from our Lord, assumed the sem¬ 
blance of the Redeemer as He lay when an 
infant in His mother's arms, and remained 
visible until the Evangelist had finished the 
picture, 

It was about 1160 that this miraculous 


picture was deposited in the Hermitage. 
The solemnity was duly attested with the 
greatest pomp by Vitale Bilicio, notary, and 
from that day gifts and offerings of all 
kinds began pouring in from every side on 
the Blessed Virgin of San Luca, Every 
one was desirous of paving a visit to the 
miraculous Madonna, of whom every one 
asked help, and from whom every one 
obtained some favour. In course of time 
the Hermitage became a Canonical Estab¬ 
lishment, and the hermitesses can on esses, 
while the fame of their heavenly patroness 
kept on increasing at a proportionate rate. 
The Bolognese were proud of possessing 
the marvellous picture ; and well indeed 
they might be, considering the wonders it 
was continually working, some of which 
were puerile almost beyond belief. 

In 1302, the partisans of the Marchese 
d’Este and those of Charles de Valo con¬ 
tended with each other for the supreme 
power in Bologna, To allay the irritation 
between the opposite factions, and avoid 
civil -war, the Senate resolved on appealing 
to the sacred picture. The picture was, for 
the first time, carried in procession to the 
city, and exhibited for several days, while 
the inhabitants offered it up their prayers. 
The judiciousness of the step taken was 
soon clear. Angry passions subsided, dis¬ 
coid ceased, and brotherly love reigned 
everywhere throughout the city—at any 
rate, for a limited period. 

In 1365 there was a terrible earthquake. 
The Senate, very naturally, again had the 
Madonna brought down to the city, and 
with a result which, we are told, was 
equally effective—as it doubtless was. In 
1436 a frightful pestilence broke out The 
Bolognese were far too intelligent to rely 
on the faculty, or institute house-to-house 
visitation ; they simply once more brought 
down the Madonna from her elevated 
abode, and exhibited her for three days in 
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the panic-stricken city. The plague ceased. 
But greater marvels were in store. On the 
4th of June, 1437, the country around Bo¬ 
logna was one vast lake j the cataracts of 
heaven poured down in such force that the 
entire province was under water, and the 
Deluge appeared almost to have returned. 
In this emergency an immense multitude, 
including persons of all classes, proceeded 
by night to the Monte della Guardia, 
whence, sinking at every step up to their 
knees in water and mire, they transported 
the wonder-working picture to the city as 
usual, and placed it for the prayers of the 
faithful in the church of San Mattia. There 
can be only one opinion about the judi¬ 
ciousness of the measure. The instant St, 
Luke's masterpiece was lodged in the 
church, a strong wind sprang up, the clouds 
broke and gradually disappeared, the sun 
shone forth in all its brilliancy, and the 
people, shedding hot tears of devotion and 
gratitude, fell down on their knees, and 
worshipped before the supernatural effigy, 

. To commemorate such great prodigies, 
the Senate signed, on the 31st of August, 
J434, a decree, ordaining that the Madon¬ 
na should always be brought down to the 
city on the first Sunday in July, that date 
being altered by a decree of the year 1435 
to the Saturday before the Festival of the 
Ascension. 

During the last century reverence for the 
picture attained a higher pitch, perhaps, 
than it had ever previously reached. It 
was resolved to erect a larger church than 
that then existing for the resting-place of 
the famous picture. On the 26th of July, 
1723, Bernardino Marescotti, a dignitary of 
the cathedral, blessed the third stone of the 
proposed church, and profited so well by 
the occasion as to raise to fever-heat the 
religious enthusiasm of all his audience; 
and indeed, eventually, of the entire popu¬ 
lation. All the workers, masons, brick¬ 
layers, carpenters, smiths, painters, and 
labourers, carried away by their enthusiasm, 
declared their readiness to give their ser¬ 
vices gratuitously. Their example was 
catching. Rich and poor, without distinc¬ 


tion of age or sex, rushed to the foot of the 
ascent, and loading themselves with stones, 
wood, and other building materials, carried 
them up to the site of the future edifice, 
which was completed after the lapse of 
forty years of unflagging exertion, and, on 
the 25th of March, 1765, consecrated, with 
solemn pomp and amid general rejoicings, 
by Cardinal Malvezzi. 

Tire road leading to the Sanctuary twist: 
up the hill from the Saragozza Gate, a 
distance of two and a half Italian miles. 
Now none of the religious confraternities 
ever allow a week to pass without visiting 
the Blessed Virgin of St Luke, and their 
example is very generally followed by the 
mass of the inhabitants. It was, therefore, 
necessary to protect the faithful from the 
scorching heat of the dimmer sun, and from 
the blinding snow which, in some years, 
falls all the winter. In no more than 
eighteen months, a broad and solid arcade 
of three hundred and six arches was erected 
from the Saragozza Gate to the magnificent 
Meloncello Bridge, the work of Francesco 
Gath Bibbiena, which spans the highway at 
the foot of the hill From the Meloncello 
Bridge to the Sanctuary there are three 
hundred and thirty-two more arches, with 
fifteen small chapels dotted along them at 
regular intervals. The grand arcade affords 
striking testimony of the hold obtained over 
the Bolognese by the famous picture from 
Constantinople. 

The three great features in the annual 
procession of the Madonna, as it takes 
place at present, are the departure, the 
benediction, and the return. The cere¬ 
mony begins legally when the vicar of the 
Mount delivers the picture to tne priest 
who has gone to fetch it. In the Sanctuary, 
before all the persons there assembled, the 
priest is obliged to sign a formal acknow¬ 
ledgment of having received the picture; 
then, and not till then, it is handed over 
to him. Formerly the procession halted at 
various stations, stopping first in one church 
and then in another. Since i? 99 » however, 
it proceeds directly to the cathedral, where 
the Madonna remains till the eve of the 
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Ascension, when she goes to the church of 
San Petronio, and blesses the multitude 
who have flocked from all parts to the 
principal square* After being exhibited for 
four days in the cathedral, to the admira¬ 
tion of the faithful, she leaves on the Wed¬ 
nesday at sunset, turns into the Marcato di 
Mezzo, then into the Spaderte, passes along 
the Pavaglione, enters the church of San 
Petronio from the rear, and, traversing the 
grand and boldly-conceived nave, comes 
out at the top of the majestic flight of steps 
looking upon the square. 

On Ascension Day the Madonna returns 
to the Monte della Guardia* The last 
benediction is given at the Meloncello 
Bridge* The crowd is as dense as before. 
All the arcade to the right has been in¬ 
vaded by the faithful The road is crammed 
with carriages and vehicles of all descrip- 
lions* Numbers of ladies and gentlemen 


accompany the procession ahead, while 
others send their footmen with tapers to re¬ 
present them. Next to the superb carriage 
horse, covered w r ith silver harness, of the 
wealthy noble stands the poor screw of a 
hired chaise, while the most elegant caleche 
has for its neighbour, perhaps, the moun¬ 
tain car drawn by a humble donkey* The 
block is complete, and woe to the driver 
foolhardy enough to attempt moving for¬ 
ward a single inch ; a crash is inevitable, 
and the consequences to himself aught but 
agreeable- He has a chance of seeing 1 
dance before his astounded gaze even more 
tapers than those, numerous though they 
be, lighted in honour of the Madonna* 
When the benediction has been bestowed 
on the vast multitude at the bridge a can¬ 
non shot announces the event, and the 
Madonna slowly pursues her way to the 
Sanctuary* 



THU YOjBEMITC V/VLUHY. 


Ihe Yosemite Valley is de¬ 
scribed in the official guide¬ 
book as u a floor eight miles 
long by two miles wide, with 
walls three-quarters of a mile 
high 1 ” The valley is unique, 
not merely in the height and 
vertically of its walls of rock ; 
its narrowness is a noticeable 
feature* Its waterfalls, plung¬ 
ing down a sheer leap of from 
one thousand to three thou¬ 
sand feet, are unequalled in the world. 

Perhaps nothing in the whole valley is 
finer than the entrance to it. On the left 
is El Capitan, an immense block of granite 
3000 feet high, projecting squarely out into 
the valley, and presenting an almost vertical 
sharp edge, three thousand three hundred 
feet in elevation. The sides or walls of the 
mass are bare, smooth, and entirely desti¬ 
tute of vegetation. It is almost impossible 
for the observer to comprehend the enor¬ 


mous dimensions of this rock, which in 
clear weather can be distinctly seen from 
the San Joaquin plains, at a distance of 
fifty or sixty miles. Nothing, however, so 
helps to a realization of the magnitude of 
these masses about the Yosemite, as climb¬ 
ing around and among them. Let the visitor 
begin to ascend the pile of debris which lies 
at the base of El Capitan, and he will soon 
find his ideas enlarged on the point in 
question* And yet these heaps of debris 
along the cliffs, and especially under El 
Gapitan, are of insignificant size compared 
with the dimensions of the solid wall itself* 
They are hardly noticeable in taking a 
general view of the valley, El Capitan 
imposes on us by its stupendous bulk, 
which seems as if hewed from the moun¬ 
tains on puq>ose to stand as a type of 
eternal massiveness* It is doubtful if any¬ 
where in the world there is presented so 
squarely cut, so lofty, and so imposing a 
face of rock. 
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On the other side of the valley we have 
the Bridal Veil Fall, unquestionably one of 
the most beautiful objects in the Yosemite. 
It is formed by the creek of the same name, 
which rises a few miles east of Empire 
Camp, rims through the meadows at West- 
falls, and is finally precipitated over the 
cliffs on the west side of Cathedral Rock 


into the Yosemite in one leap of six hund¬ 
red and thirty feet perpendicular. 1 he 
water strikes here on a sloping pile of 
debris, down which it rushes in a series ol 
cascades for a perpendicular distance of 
nearly three hundred feet more, the total 
height of the edge of the fall above the 
meadow at its base being nine hundred 



feet. The effect of the cascade, as every¬ 
where seen from the valley, is as if it were 
nine hundred feet in vertical height, its 
base being concealed by the trees which 
surround it. 

The quantity of water in the Bridal 
Veil Fall varies greatly with the season. 


In May and June the amount is generally 
at the maximum, and it gradually decreases 
as the summer advances. The effect, how¬ 
ever, is finest when the body of water is 
not too heavy, since then the swaying from 
side to side, and waving under die varying 
pressure of the wind as it strikes the long 
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column of water, is more marked. As seen 
from a distance at such times, it seems to 
flutter like a white veil, producing an in¬ 
describably beautiful effect 

As to the original formation of this re¬ 
markable valley, the officials of the Geologi¬ 
cal Survey of the United States, report: 
{( We are led irresistibly to the adoption of 
a theory of the origin of the Yosemite, in a 
way which lias hardly yet been recognised 
as one of those in which valleys may be 
formed, probably for the reason that there 
are so few cases in which such an event 
can be absolutely proved to have occurred. 
We conceive that, during the process of 
upheaval of the Sierra, or, possibly, at some 
time after that had taken place, there was 
at the Yosemite a subsidence of a limited 
area, marked by nearly parallel lines of 
* fault, 1 or fissures crossing each other at 
right angles. In other and more simple 
language, the bottom of the valley sank 
down to an unknown depth, owing to its 
su pport being w 1th drawn from underneath, 
during some of those convulsive movements 
which must have attended the upheaval of 
so extensive and elevated a chain, no matter 
how slow we may imagine the process to 
have been. 

By the adoption of the subsidence 
theory for the formation of the Yosemite, 
we are able to get over one difficulty which 
appears insurmountable with any other. 
This is the very small amount of debris at 
the base of the cliffs, and even, at a few 
points, its enure absence, as previously 
noticed in our description of the valley. 
We see that fragments of rock are loosened 
by rain, frost, gravity, and other natural 
causes along the walls, and probably not a 
winter elapses that some great mass of 
detritus does not come thundering down 
from above, adding, as it is easy to see 
from actual inspection of those slides which 
have occurred within the past few years, no 
inconsiderable amount to the talus . Several 
of these great rock avalanches have taken 
place since the valley was inhabited. One 
which fell near Cathedral Rock is said 


to haVe shaken the valley like an earth* 
quake. This abrasion of the edges of the 
valley has unquestionably been going on 
during a vast period of time ; what has be¬ 
come o f the d etr i tal mate rial ? Some ma sse s 
of granite now lying in the valley—one in 
particular, near the base of the Yosemite 
Fall—are as large as houses. Such masses 
as these could never have been removed 
by currents of water■ in fact, there is no 
evidence of any considerable amount of 
aqueous erosion, for the canon of the 
Merced below the Yosemite is nearly free 
from detritus all the way down to the plain. 
The falling masses have not been carried 
out by a glacier, for there are below the val¬ 
ley no remains of the moraines which such 
an operation could not fail to have formed. 

It appears to us that there is no “way of 
disposing of the vast mass of detritus which 
must have fallen from the walls of the 
Yosemite since the formation of the valley, 
except by assuming that it has gone down 
to fill the abyss which was opened by the 
subsidence which our theory supposes to 
have taken place. What the depth of the 
chasm may have been we have no data for 
computing; but that it must have been 
very great is proved by the fact that It has 
been able to receive the accumulations of 
so long a period of time. The cavity was 
undoubtedly occupied by water, forming a 
lake of unsurpassed beauty and grandeur 
until quite a recent epoch. The gradual 
desiccation of the whole country, the dis¬ 
appearance of the glaciers, and the filling 
up of the abyss to nearly a level with the 
present outlet, where the valley passes into 
a canon of the usual form, have converted 
the lake into a valley with a river meander¬ 
ing through it. The process of filling up 
still continues, and the talus will accumulate 
perceptibly fast, although a long time must 
elapse before the general appearance of the 
valley will be much altered by this cause, 
so stupendous is the vertical height of its 
walls, and so slow their crumbling away, at 
least as compared with the historic duration 
of time," 
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MY FIRjBT yi^IT TO ETJ'IA. 



fust the sort of weather for an 
ascent of Mongibello,' 7 said 
my landlord of the Corona 
' d’Oro, at Catania, to me on 

to ^ the morning of this brilliant 
October day. * There axe three 
fe French gentlemen and a Maltese 
priest who have arranged to start this 
evening for Nicolosi, and so reach the 
summit of the crater in time to see the sun 
rise. You can join them. Signor Inghlesi, 


if you please—‘the more the merrier.” 

And so I did. I dined early, and got 
everything prepared for a journey of a 
couple of perpendicular miles into the 
region o£ the sky. The excitement of my 
first volcano almost took away my appetite. 

I could scarcely keep my eyes off that 
fascinating cone that now looked so close 
to me in the dear atmosphere, and yet was 
thirty miles away. 

At four p.m. we started from the Strada 
del Corso in an open carriage, drawn by 
three horses abreast, for the village of 
Nicolosi, situated about a dozen miles up 
the slopes of the mountain. Creature com¬ 
forts, in the shape of a couple of turkeys, 
with a supply of bread, cheese, wine, and 
coffee, had been provided; together with 
warm cloaks and wrappers, to protect us 
from the intense cold we expected to en¬ 
counter in the upper regions of Etna. The 
fat priest had doffed his sable robes and 
his triangular hat, and now appeared un¬ 
commonly like a retired cheesemonger, in 
a w pepper-and-salt M tourist suit. The 
Frenchmen lit their cigarettes, and we all 
felt very jolly in anticipation of the night’s 
adventures, as our chariot rolled up the 
“Strada Etnea ?, that leads towards the moun¬ 
tain, and from which point its stupendous 
base begins to rise. The route from Catania 
to Nicolosi lies through the lower or fruitful 
region, amongst vineyards and plantations 
of orange and lemon trees, and garderi of 


Indian com, interspersed here and there 
with the date palm, the aloe, and the 
bergamot. Still ascending, we passed 
through several small villages built of lava, 
and surrounded by groves of antiquated 
olives, many of the trees attaining an 
enormous size. 

Soon after dark we arrived at Nicolosi, 
where we dismissed our carriage and 
horses, and engaged guides and mules for 
the further prosecution of our upward 
journey. 

In the quiet village of Nicolosi, where 
no sound of footfall is heard on its path¬ 
ways of soft volcanic sand, there resided a 
philosopher—a Sicilian savant —whose long 
life had been devoted to the study of the 
phenomena of the treacherous volcano, on 
the slope of which he delighted to dwell. 
To this learned gentleman I fortunately 
bore an introductory letter) and through 
his courtesy, we soon obtained a couple of 
guides and half a dozen mules. 

11 It is now seven o’clock,” said the philo¬ 
sopher. “ You must rest for one hour, by 
which time the mules will be all ready, and 
the moon will have risen. Then you can 
start; but I fear the night will be unfavour¬ 
able for the ascent.” 

Soon after eight we l£ made tracks,” as 
the Yankees say. A man with a lanthorn 
led the cavalcade, as, in Indian file, our 
mules climbed the path over the sharp and 
dangerous rocks of lava that formed the 
only road upwards towards the 11 Bosco,” 
or woody region of the mountain. Some¬ 
times we found ourselves on the brink of a 
black and rugged channel of lava and 
ashes ; at others we were overlooking some 
fearful and giddy precipice. 

As we scaled height after height, a thick 
dewy mist surrounded us, and we found 
ourselves in the clouds. The wind grew 
louden and we could hear it whistling and 
j moaning amongst the ilex trees of the 
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Eosco far above us; whilst the distant 
howling of the wolfj and the occasional 
yell of the wild cat, came in fitting har¬ 
mony with the rising gusts of the storm. 
At length we emerged from the trees of 
the Bosco, and arrived at the “ Casa della 
Neve,” or if winter refuge,” a rude stone hut, 
beyond which vegetation is represented 
only by a scanty growth of lichens ; whilst a 
desert region of volcanic sand scattered 
with huge masses of lava stretches onward 
for seven weary miles, till the final resting- 
place, the “ Casa della Inghlesi,” at the 
foot of the cone, is reached. 

During our progress through the Bosco, 
the fat priest showed signs of recantation. 
He was continually slipping off his mule 
backwards, and holding on by its tail. At 
last, he suddenly pulled up, and with a 
most emphatic “ non possumus ” declared 
he would proceed no farther I The lazy 
guides, too, who had doubtless been in¬ 
fluenced by the priest, affirmed that to 
venture onwards would be to hazard our 
lives; and that we should either, on reach¬ 
ing the summit of the crater, be blown into 
it by the wind, or precipitated into the Yal 
del Bue, over a precipice of a thousand 
feet in depth ! Expostulation on the part of 
the Frenchmen and myself was useless; so, 
in a sullen and disappointed state of mind, 
we dismounted our mules and commenced 
the descent of the mountain. We reached 
the H Casa della Neve” in safety, just as 
light streaks in the east heralded the dawn; 
and cold, tired, and hungry, we entered 
the hut, where our guides kindled a bright 
wood fire, by the aid of which we com¬ 
menced forthwith devouring the cold 
turkeys and drinking the Marsala. Day¬ 
light saw us winding down through the 
verdant fern-clad dells of the Bosco, a 
dejected and dispirited cavalcade ; for as 
we watched the clouds over-head chasing 
one another away from the upper region of 
the mountain, the three Frenchmen and 
myself inwardly felt that we had indeed 
been “sold.” The perfume of the cycla¬ 
men was delightful in the balmy morning 
air, and the blossoms of the autumnal 


crocus streaked the glades with purple; 
but we felt vexed and cross, and not in the 
proper mood to enjoy the loveliness of 
nature. On regaining Nicolosi, I declared 
I would not leave Sicily until I had climbed 
to the topmost peat of my volcano, and I 
kept my word, 

A week afterwards I renewed the at¬ 
tempt to ascend Etna. This time I started 
unencumbered with priests and Frenchmen, 
taking with me from Nicolosi two staunch 
and willing guides, who agreed to conduct 
me to the summit of the crater, or, in 
default, to forfeit the stipulated reward. 
Hopeful and jubilant, with “ Excelsior ” for 
my motto, I left the philosopher's cottage 
about nine p.m. Our mules silently pur¬ 
sued their way along the little lane of soft 
volcanic sand, and we passed onwards and 
upwards through the wild lava tracts by the 
light of the stars, that shone with intense 
brilliancy in the clear atmosphere of so 
elevated a region* The “ Casa della Neve” 
was reached about midnight; and here we 
halted for a quarter of an hour only, push¬ 
ing forward, above the limits of vegetation, 
over barren fields of lava and sand and 
ashes, till we arrived at the u Casa degli 
Inghlesi,” or 44 summer refuge,” situated on 
a plain at the bottom of the cone. This 
hospitable shelter consisted of a spacious 
hut, built of lava, in two compartments, the 
inner one containing some straw mattresses, 
that were frozen perfectly stiff. The outer 
walls we found covered with ice, and the 
cold was intense. The guides had brought 
a supply of charcoal with them, and soon 
kindled a fire and prepared some coffee, 
which, with a dash of rum in it, set us 
aglow, and made us eager for the final 
climb. It wanted yet an hour to sunrise, 
and was still very dark. Leaving our mules 
at the refuge, we set out on foot, provided 
with long alpenstocks to aid us in clamber¬ 
ing over the sharp and dangerous masses of 
lava. Presently I slipped into an unseen 
cavity, and cut a gash in my knee against 
the edge of a block of obsidian. The 
guides pulled me out, all scotched and 
bleeding, but I would onward, and shouted 
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« Excelsior/' As we continued to ascend, ! 
at an angle of less tlian forty-five degrees, 
our progress was greatly impeded by the 
loose ashes and cinders, that gave way at 
every step, and into which we sank up to 
our knees. The wind also came in such 
violent gusts that we had frequently to 
crawl on our hands and knees to prevent 
being blown away bodily. Presently we 
encountered sulphurous vapours, curling 
out through the loose apertures of the 
soil, and we hoped we were nearifig our 
goal, but it took half an hour's further 
laborious climbing before we arrived at the 
edge of the highest or grand crater. Here 
I sank down on the soft ashes quite ex- 
hausted, the difficulty of breathing in so 
rarefied an atmosphere, at an altitude of 
twelve thousand feet, being painful and irk¬ 
some. After a short rest I approached the 
brink of the basin, or interior hollow, which 
constitutes the crater, and descends very 
abruptly downwards towards the bowels of 
the mountain. Here, on the extreme edge, 
wc lay fiat down peering into the bottom¬ 
less abyss, but the vapours that continually 
arose from all sides of its mighty depths 
prevented our seeing very far down into it. 
The interior of the crater was thickly en¬ 
crusted with sulphur and other volcanic 
substances, presenting beautiful gradations 
of tint and colour. From bright yellow, 
which was the prevailing hue, white orange, 
crimson, brown, and dusky grey, all mingled 
to produce an harmonious effect of colour 
that was exquisitely gratifying to the eye. 
But there was yet another and loftier 
peak beyond us, forming the north-east 
edge of the crater. This was the highest 
pinnacle of Etna, rearing its summit, naked 
and exalted, into the blue space of sky 
above; and on that peak I resolved to 
stand. It was a dangerous business, creep¬ 
ing along the narrow rim of the crater, and 
scaling that isolated crag. My guide was 
a resolute fellow of the right sort; and 
holding his hand firmly, in safety I gained 
the top. I could ascend no higher; unless, 
indeed, I had followed the example of that 
lively French actress who, after attaining 


the summit of Mont Blanc, mounted the 
shoulders of her guide to reach a still 
loftier altitude. Dizzy precipices lay below; 
and all around and beyond was space— 
vast, sublime, and magnificent. Very soon 
the whole sky became radiant with the 
light of the rising sun ; whilst beneath us 
myriads of fleecy clouds canopied the land, 
disparting here and there, thus affording a 
glimpse of outstretched landscapes, with 
dark forests and rivers winding like silver 
threads, far, far below. To the south and 
west the eye ranged over the summits of 
crowded mountains, that lay as so many 
hillocks crouching at the feet of a giant; but 
northwards, over Italy, all was shrouded in 
haze and gloom. Suddenly my guide 
pointed in a westerly direction, exclaiming 
“L'ambra, Vmnbra /" aqd I saw what for 
the moment appeared to be another vast 
mountain in the distance. This was the 
remarkable phenomenon of tire shadow of 
the cone, in the shape of a pyramid, thrown 
upon the atmosphere by the rays of the 
sun. As the sun rose higher, this vast 
shadow decreased in height, and the de¬ 
ceptive appearance grew less, till at length 
it melted away altogether. 

I had now obtained the object of my 
ambition—I had scaled my first volcano 
after two attempts ; and I was not sorry. 
The descent proved much more rapid than 
the ascent. A series of running leaps, with 
our feet sinking deep into the ashes at every 
step, soon brought us to the foot of the 
cone, and we were glad enough to refresh 
ourselves with a hearty breakfast at the 
refuge on the plateau. Passing some 
patches of frozen snow, we entered the 
region of mosses and lichens; and so, 
downwards, into the wooded ** Bo see, * and 
so back to Nicolosi. 

A traveller, writing from Taormina, in 
Sicily, May 29th, 1879, gives his impres¬ 
sions of that terrific eruption, the most 
serious since the eruption in the year 1865, 
which lasted for nearly six months. He 
says 

“ On the night of May 25th there were 
continuous murmu rings from Etna, but this 
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Dot being an uncommon occurrence, it at¬ 
tracted but little or no attention. On the 
morning of the 26th these munmirings in¬ 
creased, and 1 called the attention of a 
servant of mine to the fact, but he posi¬ 
tively denied that the sounds proceeded 
from the mountain at all; lie rather thought 
the noise was made by the surf beating on 
the sea-shore Soo feet below, a dull sound 
which it much resembled. Somebody 
called attention to the glass rattling in the 
window-frames, and somebody else sug¬ 
gested earthquake, a suggestion which was 
met with derision. 

However, at about half-past twelve p.m., 
a dense cloud of smoke was seen to be 
issuing from the great crater of Etna—that 
is, as well as its origin could be traced 
amid the clouds with which the mountain 
was covered. It was a broad cloud which 
stretched over the land and over the sea 
until it was lost on the horizon. It had a 
very red, or rather it might be described 
as of a burnt sienna, colour, and minute 
specks of ash began to fall, but not in any 
quantity ; we could trace it in its course 
far into the night, and, in fact, until we ail 
went to bed. On the morning of the 27th 
all seemed in repose—not a cloud was upon 
the mountain, save the flat cloud with a 
lump in the middle which often overhangs 
the crater in the summer months, and which 
the Sicilians call 1 the Cardinal's Hat/ But 
at half-past eight a dense cloud was observed 
to issue from the earth upon the northern 
slope of the mountain, as well as could 
be judged about half-way between Lingua- 
grossa and Randazzo, but much higher up 
the mountain. This cloud grew and spread, 
and became so dense that the whole moun¬ 
tain was perfectly invisible; the light be¬ 
came so much obscured that it resembled 
the darkness produced by a total eclipse of 
the sun, and a rain of fine black ash, like 
powdered emery, commenced. So heavy 
was the fill that the promontory of Naxos, 
but two miles distant, became perfectly 
invisible This black rain continued the 
whole of the day, loud reports could oc¬ 
casionally be heard from the mountain, and 


no doubt now remained that an eruption 
on a grand scale had commenced. No 
positive information could be obtained as 
to its exact locality, for nobody could 
ascend the mountain under such circum¬ 
stances. Etna is so enormous and so pre¬ 
cipitous and rugged, that a voyage of in¬ 
vestigation in such a rain of ash and such 
'darkness would have been almost an im¬ 
possibility, We did alt we could to obtain 
news, but very little that could be depended 
upon was acquired. 

All night this black rain went on. 
About midnight huge fires could be seen 
looming through the dense clouds. In the 
morning a most extraordinary scene pre¬ 
sented itself ; the whole face of nature was 
black, the hills and plains were black, die 
sea-shore was black, the usually dazzling 
white roads were black, the roofs of the 
houses were black. My garden is just now 
a mass of flowers, but every leaf, every 
petal, every cup, was loaded with black, 
the edges of the petals giving a bright line 
of the colour of the flower. If a breath of 
wind passed, a black shower fell from the 
trees, and still the black rain went on. The 
effect upon the mind was most depressing. 
This ash penetrates everything; it is found 
in closely-shut linen drawers, in close 
boxes ; it is all among my paper as I write; 
and it seems to take delight in inserting 
itself in one's food—for two days I have 
been chewing grit, The effect of trees and 
figures in this universal black is very 
strange, the colours standing out with 
startling brilliancy. 

At two o'clock in die day I started on 
horseback to Pied monte to try and gain 
some positive news, and heard that three 
craters, each about a mile apart and situate 
like the points of a triangle, had opened in 
a valley about six miles above a postal 
station called Passapescaro, a place nearly 
midway on the road between Linguagrossa 
and Randazzo—a most difficult place to 
reach, as lodging of any description could 
not be obtained within fourteen miles, over 
precipitous and nigged ground, with every 
path obliterated by the ash, the mountain 
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thundering and vomiting fire in unknown 
directions, with the terrible darkness and 
eternal rain of black ash, and general con¬ 
sternation everywhere. The lava was said 
to be flowing, but only its reflected light 
could be seen at night, as it was in a valley, 
which, as far as I can ascertain, must be 
next the * Valley del Bove.’ 

My eyes were most painfully inflamed* 
by the fine ash as I returned, as were those 
of my horse. My pockets were full, my 
boots were full; it was down my neck, in 
my hair and beard, and my ears were 
blocked up with it; the polished surface of 
my saddle was ground away with the grit. 
On the road home I came across a priest 
enlarging upon the eruption to a select 
audience of coniadini, and ventilating his 
knowledge by describing the destruction of 
Pompeii, and among other accuracies de¬ 


scribed the devoted sentinel at the Her¬ 
culaneum gate sticking to his post through 
it all, and being found with his gun i ? 8oo 
years after. 

At night the scene was magnificent; a 
tremendous stream of lava, many miles 
long, descended in the apparent direction 
of Randazzo, while from the new craters 
great balls of fire were thrown high in the 
air and burst into showers of fire, like 
gigantic rockets, accompanied by thunder* 
ing explosions. This morning the ex¬ 
plosions are still going on ; the stream of 
lava seems more active than ever; but the 
ash has much diminished, and although 
much of the mountain is obscured, it is by 
a cloud apparently of vapour rather than of 
ash, and this gives indications of clearing 
away, when the whole scene may become 
visible.” 



YORK CATHEDRAL. 


^he cathedral is the most pro* 
minenL object of the fair city 
of York. Afar off you descry 
its three towers rising above 
the houses,—to use the simile 
of some writers,—as tall oaks 
amid a forest of brushwood. 
'Perhaps you obtain the best 
view from some of the points 
of the embattled walls. The 
old walls of York possess 
their own surpassing interest. 
With their turrets and bars they have their 
dark associations with troubled limes of civil 
strife,—the wars of the Roses, the wars of 
the Commonwealth, the wars of the Jaco¬ 
bites, We are content to let the ancient 
machinery of defence lapse into decay, 
trusting that such will no more be needed 
on Yorkshire soil, and that the day may 
soon also come when the sword shall be 
beat into shares and the spears into pruning- 
hooks. A very important chapter in the 


history of England might be written from 
the historical associations. We are only 
occupied now with the best and loftiest of 
these,“those which are concerned with the 
cathedra! and the religious history of the 
place. 

This is not the time to discuss the many 
alterations through which the cathedral has 
passed in assuming its present aspect; and, 
without a copious employment of archi¬ 
tectural terms, it would be difficult to give 
a perfectly accurate description. The eccle¬ 
siastical historians tell us how one prelate 
laid the foundations deep, and built the 
crypts ; how another increased the crypts 
and repaired the choir; how one reared 
the central tower, another the bell tower, 
and a third the lantern tower ; how such an 
archbishop filled such a window with stained 
glass ; and another laid the foundation of 
the Lady Chapel, and another completed 
the chapter-house; how a certain master 
mason built the rood-screen, and a certain 
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dean built buttresses and battlements* The 
general imposing effect of the cathedral is 
somewhat lost from the mass of congregated 
houses which closely hem it in. The view 
in hieing the west front is very magnificent 
Two uniform towers rise respectively on the 
north-west and on the south-west In one 
of these is the bell Great Peter, and in the 
other a peal of bells presented to the 
cathedral The central porch is divided 
into two gateways by a foliated shaft. An 
open battlement runs across the whole 
breadth* In the middle division is the 
great west window, an unrivalled specimen 
of the leafy tracery that marks the style of 
the middle of the fourteenth century* We 
now enter the western portal, and are in 
the nave. How vast and imposing is the 
scene!—how refreshing the coolness and 
the silencehow like the hues of a rich 
summer evening does the light fall grandly 
through the painted glass 1 Slowly we 
walk onwards. Plow noble are those aisles ! 
as lofty as those of Westminster Abbey, but 
without their narrowness. These windows, 
too, are strikingly like those of the great 
Abbey, And now as we proceed, the in¬ 
terior of the lantern or great tower is 
developed. The effort is almost painful 
when the eye attempts to pierce the soaring 
roof* The clustered piers bear up the vast 
arches, the pavement on either hand is 
irradiated with the colours of stained glass, 
and right in front is the renowned screen, 
light and beautiful, with the niched statues 
of the kings of England, from the Conqueror 
to Henry the Sixth* 

We now enter the choir, which is not in 
a direct line with the nave, but slightly 
deflects towards the south. For about 
seventy feet on each side the choir is 
occupied with richly canopied stalls. At 
the end is the desk for reading the Litany, 
and near it the usual brass eagle and stand 
from which the lessons are read. At the 
east end is the communion table, behind 
which is a stone screen divided into com¬ 
partments, The architectural effect of the 
choir is very imposing* By a side aisle we 
Wnain entrance to the crypt, which is 
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exactly under the communion table, Tms 
crypt is built chiefly from the remains of a 
northern crypt, and has in it an ancient well 
and a lavatory. 

The great east window is one of the 
most magnificent in the world. It contains 
about one hundred and fifteen sub] eels repre¬ 
sented on glass* The heads in the various 
figures are beautifully drawn, and in some 
instances are thought to resemble those by 
Raphael There is a narrow gallery carried 
across, and from it is obtained a view truly 
grand of the whole of the proportions of 
the cathedral, some five hundred feet. 
Branching off from the north transept is a 
remarkable chapter-house, of the shape of 
an octagon* Seven of its sides are filled 
with as many arched windows* Around 
the circumference are forty-four canopied 
stalls of stone, early specimens of what is 
called tabernacle work. The columns of 
the stalls are of Petworth marble. Over 
the door is a row of niches, formerly filled 
by statues, A clustered pillar divides two 
arches of entrance. The groined roof is of 
wood. One of the piers has a Latin in¬ 
scription in golden Saxon letters to this 
effect: (t As the rose is the flower of 
flowers, so this is the structure of structures," 
Such, then, are the briefly described 
chief architectural features of this famous 
cathedral. Volumes have been written 
describing the building, and giving plans 
and illustrations of its different portions. 
For a hundred years this cathedral has been 
mainly a majestic memorial of the genius 
and piety of past ages; but, in common 
with other ecclesiastical edifices, it has now 
been greatly improved, for the purpose of 
additional church accommodation* The 
vast nave has been filled with open seats, 
and brilliantly lighted with gas from above 
in the same manner as the choir; and a 
powerful organ has been introduced be¬ 
tween two of the nave pillars, in addition to 
the well-known organ over the choir-screen* 
More than two thousand persons have been 
gathered together in the nave ; at least on 
the occasion when the present archbishop 
preached, whose powerful voice completely 
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filled the space. On this occasion the 
sermon was a most impressive one* on the 
comfort to be derived by faithful Christians 
from the looking onward to the light and 
peace and love of heaven in this lower 
world. 

In modem times two distressing accidents 
have happened to the cathedral* On two 
occasions—-first through the cunning of a 
lunatic* and next through the carelessness 
of a workman—has the noble edifice been 
in flames* escaping total destruction indeed, 
but at the expense of overwhelming damage* 
The first of these occurrences took place in 
i &2 9* It was the work of Jonathan Martin, 
brother of the celebrated painter. There 
were various manifest proofs of his insanity, 
and on this ground he was found not guilty* 
He had been well known in York by the 
singularity of his manner and appearance, 
by his vehement denunciation of Divine 
wrath against the clergy, especially those 
who officiated in the cathedral. He had 
even gone so far as to fix abusive and 
threatening papers to the gates of the choir, 
which unhappily were regarded as the un¬ 
meaning effusion of a weak minded and 
ignorant fanatic* The poor man had some 
dreams which, to his perturbed imagination, 
appeared to authorize him to attempt the 
destruction of the cathedral. On the first 
of February he had attended the evening 
service* The service over, he contrived 
to conceal himself behind the tomb of some 
by go n e arch b islio p, A 1 [things were fa vo u r- 
able to his design* The singers had left 
the belfry door open, whereby he obtained 
a rope, and their moveable scaffold sub¬ 
sequently enabled him to escape. It was 
about midnight when he began the work 
of destruction* He cut off ninety feet of 
rope, and constructing a scale ladder 
thus obtained access to the choir* Here he 
collected prayer-books, music-books, etc,, 
in two heaps against some woodwork ; then 
he knelt down and offered a prayer; then 
he loudly exclaimed, “ Glory be to God ; n 
and under one heap he placed a lighted 
candle and under another a bundle of 
burning matches* It was about three 


o'clock when the unhappy man left the 
minster, and the effect of his miserable 
delusion was not discovered till four hours 
afterwards* 

Throughout Yorkshire, a feeling of conster¬ 
nation and grief prevailed* The estimated 
damage was sixty thousand pounds. Enor¬ 
mous as was this sum, it was determined to 
raise it, “ on the principle of absolute and 
perfect restoration, 1 ' Vast sums were raised* 
and there were also some remarkable dona¬ 
tions* The English government gave some 
teak-wood, valued at five thousand pounds, 
and the Earl of Scarborough, who was a 
clergyman* gave an organ, not only ad¬ 
mitted to be the most stupendous Instrument 
in the kingdom, but claiming to be the 
largest in Europe and the world* 

Eleven years passed away, and a similar 
calamity occured. A clockmaker of Leeds, 
engaged in repairing the clock and re¬ 
quiring to use a candle as the chamber was 
dark, carelessly made a hole for the caudle 
in a flat piece of deal. This he left burn¬ 
ing when he quitted his work* Three hours 
later flames were perceived through the 
windows of the belfry* The fire had 
mounted into the bell chamber, where there 
ivere many tons of wood forming the frame¬ 
work for the hanging of the bells, much of 
it saturated with oil and tallow* The fire 
extended along the roof of the nave, portion 
after portion of which fell in with a tremen¬ 
dous crash. At midnight the lurid flames 
lapped the great tower, which, nevertheless* 
resisted their effect* The damage was 
estimated at many thousand pounds* The 
public were much disheartened by the 
repetition of the conflagration, and hardly 
responded to the appeal with the liberality 
which they had shown on the last occasion* 
The dean and chapter, however* made large 
pecuniary sacrifices in order to carry out 
the repairs; and being aided by a consider¬ 
able legacy left by a York physician, their 
object was, in the issue, happily accom- 
plished. It has been calculated that of 
late years much more than a hundred 
thousand pounds have in all been spent 
upon the cathedral. 
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? any travellers have spoken of 
the surpassing magnificence 
and grandeur of the scenery 
in the Arctic Circle, but it has 
perhaps never been better de- 
scribed than in the following words 
from the pen of one who obtained 
his first glimpse of those regions 
from the masthead of an English vessel:—■ 
“ I looked down and around me on a 
splendid panorama,—a world of ice, of un* 
sullied and dazzling whiteness, with not the 
smallest speck of water visible to denote 
the element on which we rode. That 
section of the panorama to the north ex¬ 


hibited a chain of bergs, transformed by 
refraction into a formidable line of fortifica¬ 
tions, surmounted by towers, castles, eta, 
of imposing and gigantic dimensions. To 
the west the prospect was bounded by the 
middle pack, its irregular surface metamoi- 
phosed into magnificent domes, tall spires, 
Gothic arches, splendid aqueducts, beauti¬ 
ful suspension bridges, and a thousand 
other fantastical forms which can neither 
be imagined nor described, the whole 
assuming the appearance of a vast city, 
such as we have read of in fairy tales. 
Even the far-famed Stamboul, with her 
magnificent mosques, illuminated by the 
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golden beams of a rising eastern son, never 
looked half so splendid as did this phantom 
city of the realms of ice, 

I gazed with wonder and delight upon 
the beauteous scene until I observed the 
objects begin to vary in form and shade, 
and some of them vanish into air, I then 
directed my eye to the north and east, to 
contemplate a less glowing, but more 
tangible picture,—the gloomy, rugged, ice¬ 
bound coast that encircles Melville Bay 
(not far from the meridian of ioo° west of 
Greenwich), Nor tree, nor flower, nor 
shrub, nor work of art adorns the forlorn 
prospect; while mountains, precipices, and 
glaciers, piled together in one heterogeneous 
mass, presents to the eye such a scene of 
savage grandeur that I almost doubt 
whether nature had a benevolent design 
in the formation of this portion of our 
planet. There, far in the distance, 

* Toners sublime. 

Winter's eternal palace, built by time *; 

the mighty glacier, which extends itself 
amid regions of unmeltmg snows along the 
whole coast of West Greenland, imparting 
an air of awful sublimity and grandeur to 
a landscape unparalleled in the works of 
creation” 

Dr* ScoTesby makes somewhat similar 
observations 

u The general telescopic appearance of 
the coast was that of an extensive ancient 
city, abounding with the ruins of castles, 
obelisks, churches, and monuments, with 
other large and conspicuous buildings* 
Some of the hills appeared as if sur¬ 
mounted by turrets, battlements, spares, 
and pinnacles; while others, subjected to 
one or two reflections, exhibited larger 
masses of rock, apparently suspended in 
the air at a considerable elevation above 
the actual termination of the mountains to 


which they referred* The whole exhibition 
was a grand phantasmagoria* Scarcely 
was any particular portion sketched before 
it changed its appearance and assumed the 
form of an object totally different. It was 
perhaps alternately a castle, a cathedral, or 
an obelisk; then expanding horizontally, 
and, coalescing with the adjoining hills* 
united the intermediate valleys, though 
some miles in width, by a bridge of a 
single arch of the most magnificent appear¬ 
ance and extent Notwithstanding these 
repeated changes, the various figures repre¬ 
sented had all the distinctness of reality* 
and not only the different strata, but also 
the veins of the rock, with the wreaths 
of snow occupying ravines and fissures, 
formed sharp and distinct lines, and ex¬ 
hibited every appearance of the most 
perfect solidity.” 

Another beautiful phenomenon of the 
Arctic Circle has an electrical origin—the 
Northern Lights, or Aurora Borealis, which 
supply the place of day to the inhabitants 
of the far north during their long winter 
night, which lasts for mouths together. 
They not unfrequently appear in our own 
country, as a luminous arch near the north¬ 
ern horizon, from which start straight 
pencils, or lambent flames of red and vari¬ 
coloured light. These flames, towards the 
close of the display, which may Last several 
hours, often combine, and form what is 
called the corona, from its resemblance to 
a crown* Their height above us is usually 
sixty miles* As the magnetic needle is 
strongly affected by the Aurora, it is sup¬ 
posed to be in some manner connected 
with electric disturbance 3 and, indeed, if 
an electric discharge be made through tlu- 
vacuum of an air-pump, an appearance very 
like this is presented. A full account of 
the Aurora Borealis will be found in another 
part of this volume. 
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v - “Unsurpassed in holiness 
amongst Indian streams is 
the Cavery, sacred from its 
furthermost fountain in roman¬ 
tic mountainous Coorg, as we 
call Kodagu , literally Peak- 
land, to where, after crossing 
the Peninsula, all that is left 
of its dwindled waters that 
through countless arms and 
channels have fertilized luxu¬ 
riant Trichinopoly and Tan- 
jore, strains into the Bay of Bengal Local 
Brah mini cal legend affirms this river to be 
the holiest in India, Even Ganga herself 
is declared to resort underground once a 
year to its all-purifying flood to wash away 
the pollution contracted from the crowds of 
sinners who have bathed in her own waters. 
We find in Nares an admirable account of 
ilie scenery of the holy stream. 

The little principality of Coorg lies em¬ 
bosomed in mountains on the western 
boundary of Mysore : its highest summits 
are the Brahmagiri range, nearly 5000 feet 
above the sea. Standing there on a clear 
November morning a lovely varied land¬ 
scape opens out. Far as the eye can reach, 
ridge after ridge of grassy or forest-clad hills 
stretch away in many-folded multitudes, 
now with soft wavy outlines, now shooting 
up in the bold sharp peaks that characterize 
the country. Far westward the dark-blue 
Indian Ocean may be discerned over a 
wide dim region intersected by bright 
winding rivers. On the topmost Brahma¬ 
giri, at a spot called Tala-Caveri (Cavery- 
hcad) the infant stream issues, from no dark 
cave or ice-grot, but from a green bill-side 
into a stone basin surmounted by a small 
shrine, whence it trickles into a tank, about 
thirty feet square, in which the water is 
kept at a depth of three feet by an outlet 
whose overflow is the beginning of what 
becomes a mighty river* 


From its sacred source the Cavery winds 
between high-wooded banks for some thirty 
miles through Coorg, receiving several 
tributaries, so that it has expanded into a 
fair stream when it enters the table-land of 
Mysore, and by the time it reaches Seringa- 
patam it has broadened into a large river, 
running swiftly over rocky beds round the 
long narrow island on which stands the 
Fort so memorable in Anglo-Indian history. 

The Fort of Seringapatam is a huge ill- 
planned mass of building; and, notwith¬ 
standing its long high ramparts, square 
bastions, and walls piled on walls, ugly and 
un imposing. The perilous breach, through 
’which our men dashed on that fierce day of 
vengeance, still remains just as it was when 
many a brave fellow dropped on its rugged 
slope* In the inner rampart the narrow 
sally-port is shown where Tippu, fiercely' 
fighting in person as he was driven from 
traverse to traverse, was retreating when a 
crowd flying from within met the assailants 
rushing on, and after a deadly 1, struggle the 
Sultan's body was found under a heap of 
slain. None knew the hand that killed 
him ; but, bloody, pitiless, and treacherous 
as he was, he died like a soldier and a king. 

A mile and a half from the Fort there is 
a secluded garden. A double row' oi tall 
tapering cypresses leads to a stately r octa¬ 
gonal mausoleum adorned with cupolas* 
pinnacles, and fretwork, all dazzling white, 
and surrounded with a deep verandah sup¬ 
ported on pillars of highly-polished black 
marble. On three sides are magnificent 
folding doors of massive ebony, inlaid with 
ivory arabesques, set in dbor-frames of black 
marble bright as a mirror* Looking through 
one of these, three tombs are seen side by 
side in the centre, where sleep Hyder Ali. 
his wife, and his son Tippu Sultan. The 
latteds tomb is covered with rich brocaded 
silk, the other two with red gold-embroidered 
cloth. On the side facing the cypress avenue 
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a large lattice-window, beautifully cut in 
black marble, admits a subdued light; and 
the air within is heavy with Iromatic odours. 
An impressive stillness and repose brood 
over the spot where these men lie, whose 
lives were passed in turbulence and blood¬ 
shed. 

Hence for some forty miles the Cavery 
flows on over a level country, well cultivated 
and dotted with tanks, towns, and villages, 
till it approaches the rugged, mountainous 
tract that separates the Mysore plateau 
from the burning plains of the Carnatic, 
On the border of this wilderness, the river, 
nearly a quarter of a mile broad, separates 
into two wide arms enclosing the island of 
Sivasamudram—rir. Siva’s Sea, on which 
there are a town and temple of ancient 
fame, Masses and reefs of rock are scat¬ 
tered over the river-bed; and on these 
round pillars with squared bases are placed 
in pairs five or six feet apart; rough beams 
of stone are laid transversely on them, and 
a roadway made. More than one hundred 
pairs of pillars are so fixed at regular inter¬ 
vals, but as firm stances are indispensable, 
and the rocky shelves and reefs are not 
continuous but dispersed, the line of the 
bridge turns hither and thither according 
as a secure flooring offers for the bases 
of the shafts. And so the long, pillared 
structure winds across the river in sweep¬ 
ing curves, eminently picturesque, though 
unsatisfactory to an engineer. Pierced 
masonry parapets protect the road-way, 
which affords a safe passage for vehicles; 
and the serpentine bridge is quite according 
to the nature of things in the eyes of Hindus, 
who say, “ A river winds, and why not the 
bridge that crosses it? 11 

Less than a mile below the bridge are 
the great Falls of the Cavery, where the 
river takes its first step downwards towards 
the plain country. There is a fall on each 
branch of the river on cither side the island : 
that on the northern branch is most stu¬ 
pendous* For some distance above the 
fall the stream, much chafed and broken 
by rocks and islets, runs with arrowy swift¬ 
ness till it rushes over a precipice nearly 


two hundred feet high, thundering down in 
a vast, broad, foaming mass on the further 
side, and in four or five lesser cataracts 
on the nearer, for half the depth into tre¬ 
mendous caldrons, and thence pours out 
headlong in two prodigious rock-divided 
volumes, all white whirling water, amid 
great clouds of vapour, into a tumultuous 
seething gulf* 

The falls on the southern side of the 
island, which is nearly a mile across* are 
in a line with those already described, but 
that branch of the river is much wider, 
probably 600 yards broad. The channel 
above is thickly sprinkled with rocks and 
smal l islets, and the precipice forms a long 
irregular semicircle, above 100 feet in 
height, down which the stream plunges 
in six principal sheets of white foaming 
water, separated by rocky barriers, feathered 
from top to bottom with trees, hushes, and 
plumy tufts of bamboo* One or two of 
the falls pour down in nearly unbroken 
sheets, others shoot down steeply sloping 
channels ; and in the central fall a vast 
body of water, pent in at the top, rushes 
with tremendous force down an abrupt in¬ 
cline for half the depth, and thence spreads 
out into a broad magnificent thundering 
cataract. 

Some twenty years ago a mournful occur¬ 
rence seemed to show that the malignant 
demon had not lost his hatred of intruders. 
A party had come to visit the falls from 
Bangalore, and one of them, a young lady, 
rashly endeavoured to reach a dangerous 
view-point on the brink of the river above 
the cataracts. The ground gave way, she 
fell into the headlong waters, and was 
instantly swept over one of the cataracts at 
a distance from the bank ; but her body 
was caught in a clump of bushes projecting 
from an intervening islet, and remained 
there for two or three days, swung to and 
fro incessantly by the rushing torrent. 

Nearly two miles below the falls the 
island ends, and the arms of the river 
reunite; there are few wilder spots than 
that meeting of waters; the whirling cur¬ 
rents dash together and hurry tumultuously 
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on along a deep ravine. Standing on the 
high bank overlooking this scene, the white 
gleaming crests of the falls on the southern 
arm can be seen over the intervening 
jungle, below, at the point of the island, 
a long spit of sand runs out, much haunted 
by tall water-fowl seldom seen in more 
frequented places—couples of quaint-look¬ 
ing spoonbills, side by side, all pure white 
except the black wings, their heads erect, 
and the broad yellow ends of their bills 
touching their breasts; gigantic storks, sable 
glossed over with green and purple, their 
long blood-red bills thrust spearlike for¬ 
ward ; Hocks of black ibises, their curved 
beaks and heads wattled over with scarlet 
warts; besides various herons and wading 
birds. Frequent hoof-marks on the smooth 
margins and sandbanks between the jungle 
and the river, show where in the morning 
and evening twilights the deer come to 
drink; and here and there broad cushioned 
footprints mark the presence of their striped 
or spotted enemies. 

For fifty miles hence the river runs east¬ 
ward in a long irregular curve, through what 
may be truly termed a howling wilderness 
—a savage billowy region of ravines and 
hills, seldom approaching mountain gran¬ 
deur, but covered with thin thorny jungle, 
parched and stony, the abode of malarious 
fever. Water appears sparingly in the 
deeper hollows, and there the under-growth 
is thicker and rank grass grows high. Al¬ 
though <£ the line of desolation and the 
stones of emptiness” seem stretched over 
this forbidding tract, it abounds with wild 
animals, even more than deep luxuriant 
forests. Herds of graceful spotted deer; 
the tall dark Indian elk, and still taller but 
more clumsy nylghau,—whose eyes surpass 
the gazelle’s in large lustrous splendour,— 
haunt the silent recesses; and, never far 
from them, those perfect embodiments of 
grim beauty, the leopard and tiger. The 
Cavery flows through this dreary, dangerous 
region, in a narrow valley with sides rising 
steeply from the water’s edge for 200 or 300 
feet to the general level of the country ; but 
tliis part of its course is seldom looked upon 


by human eyes, as for miles on either side 
there are no roads or villages. Human 
habitations only begin to appear when the 
face of the country becomes more level and 
open. O11 the southern side, where the 
jungle thins and cultivated land is seen, is 
a road, or rather track, available only for 
horses and pack-cattle, but still one of the 
principal communications with the country 
below the Ghauts, which runs across from 
point to point of the great bend of the 
river. 

Some miles above this spot, up the river, 
there is a remarkable seldom-visited locality 
called the Smoking Rock. Near the mourn 
tains at the valley-top the river spreads into 
a broad expanse, the banks nearly level with 
the water, and from the middle of the flood 
a column, apparently of white smoke, arises 
and drifts away upon the wind. No rocks 
or fall are visible to account for this con¬ 
tinually ascending cloud of spray-mist, for 
such it is ; but the natives say there is a 
hole or chasm, four palm-trees deep, into 
which the water falls. Nothing, however, 
can be seen of this from the bank, and the 
smoke-like column seems to rise from the 
bosom of an unbroken stream. The effect 
is striking and peculiar. 

On the bank opposite stands a hoary old 
stone temple, within the enclosure of which 
is a range of ten or twelve huge black 
lingam stones, each in a canopied cell: on 
the further side rise many-folded densely- 
wooded hills, above which looms the double 
head of the Sandal-wood Mountain. Not 
far below the Smoking Rock the wide river 
suddenly narrows to less than half its width, 
between rocky walls through which it rushes 
in mad boiling rapids and broken falls with 
a roar audible afar. Riding fast back, past 
the defile we had descended, we came to 
the Caveripuram Fort which gives its name 
to the Pass—a large, massive, dismantled 
old building, picturesque in its decay, with 
a fine stone water-gate opening on the river. 

And here the river finally leaves the high 
tableland and mountainous tracts through 
which it has long wandered, and begins its 
southward course, flowing almost straight, 
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u brimming and bright and large," for forty 
miles; but the country on either side is 
stilt poor and rocky, and its banks too high 
for irrigation. In this part of its course it 
passes three or four islets of a few acres 
each, higher than the flood-level, and 
covered with trees, to which, in June, July, 
and August, when the river is most swollen, 
and the islets surrounded by swift swirling 
torrents, innumerable water-fowl resort for 
breeding* The trees are filled with their 
large clumsy nests, and scores of various 
species of cranes, storks, and herons are 
continually sweeping round on wide wings 
or silting in quaint files on the tree-tops. 
Gaunt bald-headed, bare-necked adjutants, 
storks all glossy black saving white necks, 
ibises wholly white except black heads and 
bills, snowy egrets, blue herons, cormorants, 
and grey pelicans, may be seen amongst 
them; but the different species keep apart, 
and nidificate together, like rooks* Desirous 
of obtaining the eggs of some of these birds, 
we determined to reach the islets, but this 
was not easy; the Hooded waters were so 
swift and impetuous, and the only boats,— 
round saucer-shaped frameworks of bam¬ 
boo covered with leather, just like ancient 
British coracles,—difficult to guide in the 
eddies of a flood. Launching, however, 
from a point a long way above, we contrived, 
with cautious and strenuous paddling, to 
hit an islet Our advent caused great com¬ 
motion amongst the feathered communities. 
Flapping from their nests, they circled round 
with hoarse croaking cries ; and we obtained 
many kinds of large eggs, mostly white, some 
pale green. Bottle-birds* nests also hung 
by dozens from the bushes; and any detached 
rock in the stream, bearing a single tree, 
was sure to be chosen by some hawk or a 
crow for its breeding-place. Pea fowl also 
abound on this part of the river; and a 
splendid cock might often be seen perched 
on a bare branch over the water, its glorious 
plumage shining in the sun, The floods, 
however, bring down disagreeable visitors 
to the islets, and it is necessary to move 
with caution amongst the bushes and heaps 
of cast-up rubbish, for snakes, scorpions, 


and ill-favoured creeping things lurk on all 
skies, above and below. It is curious how 
the tribes of river-haunting birds adapt their 
breeding-times to the conditions most agree¬ 
able to their habits; the above-mentioned 
tree-frequenting species build during the 
summer months of flood, whilst terns, 
plovers, and sandpipers breed when the 
water is lowest, in February, March, and 
April; their dark-green or yellow black- 
blotched eggs may then be found in dozens 
on banks and sand-flats in mid-stream that 
are covered in the season of flood. 

The stately stream flows on, and after 
thirty miles the sharp summit of the Trichi- 
nopoly Rock comes in sight Six miles 
west of this the river is divided by the 
sacred island of Srirangam, round which it 
flows in broad branches, each half a mile 
wide. The southern retains its name, but 
the northern is called the Coleman. This 
latter, from the point of the island to the 
bank, is bridled with a curb of stone, known 
as the Upper Anicut, a wall ot massive 
masonry Soo yards long and seven feet 
high, built across the bed of the Coleroon, 
by which the water on the Cavery branch 
is raised to the level of the whole alluvial 
Delta of the rich and abounding province 
of Tanjore, over which it is dispersed by a 
network of countless irrigating channels. 
This most beneficent work was constructed 
in i S3 6 by Sir Arthur Cotton, at a cost of 
^20,000, and the annual continually in¬ 
creasing return now exceeds ^400,000. 

The beautiful island is a dozen miles 
long by one broad, and all its expanse 
covered with gardens, groves of fruit-trees, 
and rich cultivated fields. In its centre 
stands the vast seven-fold Srirangam Pa¬ 
goda. Seven square enclosures stand one 
within the other, their walls twenty-five 
feet high and four thick; each side of the 
outermost square is a mile long. I he en¬ 
closures are it 2 yards apart from one 
another, and a lofty gateway surmounted 
by a tali tower, elaborately sculptured, is in 
the middle of each side of every square. 

Two long bridges, each of thirty-two wide 
lofty arches, unite the island on either side 
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with the farther hanks. Over these the 
hi Hi road leads to the famous rock citadel 
0 i Tnchinopoly—a splinter from Mount 
M6ru } hurled thither by the gods, say the 
Hindus. This solitary hog-backed mass 
rises at one end in a pointed crag 350 feet 
above the river, bearing a small shrine on 
the top. Houses and magazines surround 
its base, a curious street encircles it farther 
up, and a large fort-like temple occupies a 
platform half-way up, under the terminal 
peak. A broad stone stairway, enclosed 
and covered, leads up to the temple, and 
open steps wind round the peak to the top. 
On die covered flight a frightful catastrophe 
happened in 1849, Vast multitudes had 
ascended to worship on a festival, when, 
from some unknown sudden terror, as 
though inspired by l^an or the three-headed 
demon who in mythical times is said to 
have inhabited the rock, there was a con¬ 
fusion and headlong rush downwards ; the 
covered stairway was choked with dead, 
and some 500 bodies were drawn from that 
fatal passage. 

From the summit of the rock a prospect 
of surpassing beauty and interest is un¬ 
rolled; close beneath lies the town, with its 
long regular streets, the crumbling palace 
of the Mussulman Nawabs of the Carnatic, 
pagodas, and mosques with tall slender 
minarets, and on the outskirts the white 
buildings and bungalows of the European 
cantonment Round this historic rock war 
and contending races have surged for a 
thousand years. Kings of the old Hindoo 
dynasties of the south fought for its posses¬ 
sion ; then came the Mussulmans and the 
Mahrattas* the French, and lastly the Eng¬ 
lish, Few citadels have witnessed more 
battles, sieges, more daring deeds, and 
varying fortunes. 

From Srirangam the Coleroou branch 


pursues its course with little change for 
sixty miles, till entering the sea near Porto 
Novo, a few miles from the colossal temple 
of Chillambram* This enormous Cyclopean 
structure strikes the beholder with amaze¬ 
ment: blocks of granite forty feet long by 
five thick compose its walls; and these 
must have been brought from a hundred 
miles' distance. The propylxum before the 
gateway of the greatest of the four huge 
pyramidal towers, by which St. Paul’s would 
seem flimsy, contains thirty-six monolithic 
pillars, six in a row, each thirty feet high, 
and supporting a roof of immense Smooth 
blocks. 

This giant portico leads into a court 
where stands a stupendous hall, the roof of 
which is borne up by one thousand massive 
columns, nearly forty feet high. In one 
of the towers hang festoons of stone chains, 
the rings of which are ten feet in circum¬ 
ference and two and a half in girth. Each 
festoon contains twenty links, and must 
have been made out of one piece of stone 
that could not have been less than sixty 
feet long. All are polished like glass. 
Though belonging now to the Siva sect, 
this marvellously massive temple is really 
dedicated to the unknown God : within it 
is a chamber without door or window, 
called the Ragasiam, or Place of Mystery, 
in which the unseen nameless deity is 
believed to dwell* No mortal is known 
to have entered it; but there is said to be 
a secret entrance known only to one priest 
at a time, who whispers the secret with his 
last breath to his successor. 

Here the Cavery splits into mighty irri¬ 
gating channels, equal indeed to goodly 
rivers; and these again give off lesser 
channels, which are divided and subdi¬ 
vided in intricate watery labyrinths over 
the face of the land* 
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THE CITY OF KOBE, JAPAN. 


[UR engraving conveys a very 
correct idea of the town and 
harbour of Kobe, Japan* 
Kobe is a city of 40,000 
inhabitants, with a foreign 
community numbering 200* 
Its streets are forty feet 
wide, and they have been 
rolled and worked over until 
they have become as plea¬ 
sant to look upon, and as 
comfortable for riding and 
walking as any of the streets or roads that 
we are familiar with in this country* The 
chief of them are lighted at night, and 
public order is preserved by an efficient 
police, who, like other government officials, 
are obliged to wear the foreign style of 
dress* 

Kobe has one of the best harbours in 
Japan, and this fact has made it a centre of 
great commercial activity* One thousand 
foreign vessels visit this harbour every year* 
The importations amount in value to about 
^1,400,000 annually* The principal ex¬ 
port is tea. 

The people are always represented, in 
point of character, as frank in their manner, 
free in their speech, and sensitively alive 
on the point of women* Their women— 
and this a great test of the real civiliza¬ 
tion of any country—are well treated* 
u Japanese women are subjected to no 
seclusion ; they hold a fair station in 
society, and share in all the innocent re¬ 
creation of their fathers and husbands* 
The fidelity of the wife and the honour of 
the maiden are committed wholly to their 
own sense of honour, somewhat quickened, 
perhaps, by the certainty that death would 
be inevitable in the case of a detected lapse 
of virtue*” This is the testimony of Mr* 
Drummond, who resided long in Japan; 
but there is a darker side of the picture in 
the existence of a legalised system of vice 


which secures the virtue of the mass oS 
women at the expense of what is virtually 
slavery* 

In manners, woman makes the man. 
Thus a Japanese is usually a gentleman in* 
the highest sense of the term. Having no- 
common mode of enjoyment except in the 
society of refined ladies, he himself be- t 
comes refined* Even amongst the - 
commonest people—brawlers, braggarts^ 
loud-tongued disputants, dirty, sloven, or 
men of coarse, repulsive habits are seldom* 
met with* 

The festivals of ttuj Japanese are very 
numerous* Thunberg gives the following 
description of one, called a The Feast of 
Lanterns” :— 

u 1 The Lantern Festival/ or 1 Feast of 
Lamps/ is celebrated towards the end of 
August, and is called by the natives Bmg~ 

It lasts three days. It was originally in¬ 
stituted in memory and honour of the dead 
who, the islanders believe, return annually 
to their kindred and friends on the firsa 
afternoon of these games, every one visit¬ 
ing his former house and family, where 
they remain till the second night, when 
they are sent away again* By way of 
welcoming them on their arrival, the people 
plant stakes of bamboo near all the tombs, 
upon which ihey hang a great number of 
lanterns with lights, and those so close to 
each other that the whole mountain appears 
lobe illuminated; these lanterns are kept 
alight till nine or ten o'clock at night* Oi> 
the second evening, when the spirits of the 
defunct are, according to their tradition., 
to be sent away again, they fabricate a 
small vessel of straw, with lights and 
lanterns in it, which they carry at midnight 
in procession, with vocal and instrumental 
music, to the sea-shore, where it is launched 
into the water, till it either catches fire and 
is consumed, or is swallowed up by the 
waves. Both of these illuminations, con* 
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sisting of several thousand fires, exhibit 
to the eye an uncommonly grand and 
b eau Eiful spectacl e . n 


None but personages of high hereditary 
rank dare presume to give a feast of the 
first order. A wealthy merchant must on 



no account entertain his friends like a lord 
or prince. It is, however, believed that 
when a rich trader can conciliate all the 
spies that are watching over him—by 


making them partakers of the banquet—he 
sometimes ventures to give, sub resa f as 
grand a feast as any of his betters. In 
these feasts sackee (an intoxicating liquor) 
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is copiously drunk. The Japanese men 
are, from all accounts, much given to 
incontinence and drunkenness. 

The social manners of the Japanese are 
far from being so commendable as their 
domestic manners appear to be. Their 
addiction to suicide, on the slightest 
occasions, is its most atrocious feature; 
their sense of honour is barbarous; and 
their thirst for revenge, on trivial provoca¬ 
tions, is generally only appeasable by death. 

Generally, the natives of Japan seem to 
merit the praise of being a cleanly people* 
All classes of them make very frequent use 
of the bath, and are scrupulous as to partial 
ablutions at certain fixed periods of the 
day. This alone does not insure cleanli¬ 
ness. The Turks bathe (or rather stew 
themselves) as often as the Japanese; but 
the Turk puts on foul unchanging clothes 
over a clean skin, and has generally a 


house encumbered with filth, and swarming 
with bugs, fleas, and other intolerable 
vermin; the Japanese, however, contrives 
usually to put clean clothes over his clean 
skin, and is in most cases neat and tidy at 
home. 

To every house of any pretension to re¬ 
spectability there is attached an apartment 
called a “Fro," which is fitted up with 
vapour-baths, and with warm and cold 
baths. One or the other of these the in¬ 
mates use every morning and evening. The 
loose nature of their costume renders the 
operations of undressing and dressing very 
quick and easy. Unfasten the girdle that 
encircles the waist, and the whole of the 
simple habiliments drop at once to the 
ground. It is mainly to this practice of 
constant bathing that Siebold attributes the 
generally robust health and longevity of 
the people of this empire. 


THE ROCK OF QIBRALTy\R. 



{pjfejjpTiiE Rock of Gibraltar, which, 

' among military men, is regarded 

as the key to the Mediterranean 
has been in the hands of the 
British for the period of 150 
years. It was in 1704 that the Eng¬ 
lish, under Admiral Sir George 
Hooke, besieged and conquered it 
from the Spaniards, with the loss of about 
sixty killed and two hundred wounded. 
In the following year the Spaniards 
attempted to retake it, but in vain ; they 
again attacked the fortress in 1727, when 
they lost 3000 men in an attempt equally 
futile. The great siege, however, which 
drew the attention of the whole world, 
owing ro the magnitude of the operations 
carried on, and which by its result estab¬ 
lished the high reputation of the British as 
garrison soldiers, commenced in 1779, and 


endured until February, 1783. 

This fortified rock, which was the object 
of so protracted and desperate a conflict, is 


above 1300 feet in height, and stands at 
the extremity of an isthmus which projects 
into the sea several miles from the main 
land. It is about seven miles in circum¬ 
ference, is so steep as to be totally inac¬ 
cessible from the north side, which fronts 
the isthmus, and from the eastern side 
which fronts the Mediterranean. The 
south and west sides present a precipitous 
slope fortified with all the appliances, 
offensive and defensive, which tire in¬ 
genuity of man can devise. It is the pro¬ 
montory which, with that of Ceuta upon 
the opposite coast of Barbary, forms the 
centre of the straits of Gibraltar from the 
Mediterranean Sea and Europa Point, 
which is the part of the mountain that 
advances most towards Africa, and is 
generally regarded as the most southern 
promontory of Europe, 

The ancients had a fable that Europe and 
Africa were originally joined at this part, 
and that the two continents were riven 
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asunder by Hercules, and a passage thus 
obtained between the Mediterranean Sea 
and the Atlantic Ocean* Gibraltar, under 
the name of Calpe, and Mount Abyla, 
opposite to it on the African coast, were 
called the Pillars of Hercules, and appear 
to have been in very early ages regarded 
by the people dwelling to the east of them 
—including the Carthaginians, the Greeks, 
and the Romans—as the western boundary 
of the world. It was probably long before 
navigation penetrated beyond this limit 
Even in after-times, however, when Spain 
became well known to the Romans, and a 
province of their empire, we do not read of 
any fort being erected on the rock of Calpe. 
It is doubtful if even it was the site of a 
town, as no Roman antiquities have ever 
been found, either on the spot or in the 
neighbourhood. 

The promontory of Gibraltar is joined to 
the Spanish main by a neck of land so 
narrow, that from these aspects it has the 
appearance of an island. It is about three 
miles in length from north to south, varying 
from one-half to three-quarters of a mile in 
width, and from twelve to fourteen hundred 
feet in height. The rock is steepest to¬ 
wards the Mediterranean, and gradually 
declines towards the bay. But here, nature, 
as if to render Gibraltar inaccessible on all 
sides, has placed between the foot of this 
fortress on the west, and the bay of Alge- 
ciras, a deep swamp, which extends to the 
land gate, leaving between them only space 
sufficient for a very narrow causeway com¬ 
manded by nearly one hundred pieces of 
cannon. Between this swamp and the bay 
a small dyke runs along by the seaside to 
confine the water ; and within the enclosure 
of the fortress ihe marsh is bordered by a 
palisade, which begins at the foot of the 
mountain and terminates at the sea. From 
this point is distinctly seen the old mole, 
a kind of jetty, lined on either side with 
batteries; it entirely masks the new mole, 
which is half a league behind it 

The northern front of the rock is almost 
perpendicular ; the eastern is full of fright¬ 
ful precipices; the southern, being narrow 


and abrupt, presents hardly any possibility 
of approach even to an enemy in command 
of the sea. The western front, although 
nearly as abrupt as the others, may be ap¬ 
proached by shipping from the bay, and on 
this side accordingly the attacks of assail¬ 
ants have always been presented. The 
town stands at the foot of the promontory 
on the north-western side. It is strongly 
fortified, but its chief protection is derived 
from the batteries on the neighbouring 
heights, which sweep both the isthmus and 
the approach of water. "The principal 
batteries,” observes an historian, " are 
casemated, and traverses are constructed to 
prevent mischief which might arise from the 
explosion of shells. The principal strength 
of the place depends on the shortness of 
the line of defence, and the prodigious 
flanking fires which may annoy the enemy 
from the projecting parts of the rock on the 
north-east. The most extraordinary are 
the galleries excavated from the solid rock, 
in which loopholes are formed for the re¬ 
ception of cannon of large calibre. The 
guns are pointed to the narrow causeway, 
which alone gives a passage to the town. 
But the most striking part of the galleries 
is St. George's Church, scooped out of solid 
rock, about four hundred feet from the 
level of the sea, and filled with cannon. 
Over this Willis's battery is situated, having 
its artillery pointed in the same direction. 
On a level with the entrance is placed 
another battery, called the Devil's Tongue, 
which flanks one entrance, and on which 
it is said six hundred pieces of artillery 
might be brought to bear on an attacking 
enemy. The whole rock is lined with 
batteries to the water's end from the land 
gate to Europa Point; yet this, being 
deemed the weakest part of the fortress, 
was that on which the attack was made 
during the last memorable siege. The 
Spaniards hoped to silence and level these 
forts by tlieir floating batteries, and then 
with an army of thirty thousand men, which 
they had embarked on board small crafts 
at Algeciras, to carry the fortress by storm. 
The upper part of the Rock of Gibraltar 
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consists of excellent limestone resting on a 
base of granite, and containing a number of 
caverns. Besides these natural excavations 
others have been effected by the force of 
gunpowder in the centre of the mountain, 
and form vaults of such height and extent, 
that in case of a siege they would contain 
the whole garrison. The caverns (the most 
considerable is the hall of St George) com¬ 
municate with the batteries established all 
along the mountain by a winding road, 
passable throughout on horseback. 

The extreme singularity of the place has 
given rise to many superstitious stories, not 
only amongst the ancients, but even those 
of our own times. As it has been pene¬ 
trated by the hardy and enterprising to a 
great distance (on one occasion by an 
American who descended by ropes to a 
depth of five hundred feet), a wild story 
is current that the cave communicates by 
a submarine passage with Africa. The 
sailors who had visited the rock, and 
seen the monkeys which are seen in no 
other part of Europe, and are only there 
occasionally and at intervals, say that they 
pass at pleasure by means of the cave to 
their native land. The truth seems to be, 
that they usually live in the inaccessible 
precipices of the eastern side of the rock, 


where there is a scanty store of monkey 
grass for their subsistence; but when an 
east wind sets in it drives them from their 
caves, and they take refuge among the 
western rocks, where they may be seen 
hopping from bush to bush, boxing each 
other's ears, and cutting the most extra¬ 
ordinary antics. If disturbed they scamper 
off with great rapidity, the young ones 
jumping on the backs and putting their 
arms round the necks of the old, and as 
they are very harmless, strict orders have 
been received from the garrison for their 
especial protection, 

Gibraltar derives its chief importance 
from its bay, which is about ten miles in 
length and eight in breadth, and being 
protected from the more dangerous winds 
is a valuable naval station. It is formed 
to the eastward by the promontory of Gib¬ 
raltar, with its isthmus of sand, and to the 
westward by the mountains, by the bases 
of the mountains behind. Algeciras, which 
terminates in the sea near Tariffa, a flat 
coast, backed by several small heights, 
forms the head of the bay. On the western 
side is situated the pretty town of Algeciras, 
which the Spaniards have fortified since 
Gibraltar has been in the possession of the 
English. 


ff err Ernest Mahno, an Aus- 
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than gentleman, one of 
Colonel Gordon's compan¬ 
ions in the expedition which 
the Khedive despatched, 
under that daring officer's 
command, to the Soudan 
and the country generally 
about the Equator, has 
published an account of what 
he saw and heard during his 
wanderings with the colonel 
from 1874 to 1S76, both years inclusive. 


One of the most interesting portions of the 
book is a collection of fables relating to 
animals—fables current throughout the entire 
region, and exercising as strong a spell over 
the listeners as the stories of Arabia them¬ 
selves. They are all founded upon the 
cunning and mischievous disposition of a 
near relation to Master Reinecke Fox— 
namely, the jackal, who is introduced to us 
under the name of Abu ! l Hossein, and, both 
by his extraction and his character, proves 
unmistakably the connection between these 
fables of the Soudan and the legends of 
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the Indo - Germanic races concerning 
animals. Considering the rarity of any 
creations of the intellect from the interior 
of Africa, we think our readers will welcome 
the fable of “alu hossein and the 

CROCODILE.' 1 

A great crocodile, having chosen in a 
river a spot whither men and beasts were 
compelled to come, for the purpose of 
drinking, lay in ambush for victims. 
Directly the animals perceived this, they 
abandoned the spot, and, when they wished 
to slake their thirst, sought one far away. 
Abu '1 Hossein, however, did not feel 
inclined to take so much trouble, so he 
pulled out of a thicket on the bank a long 
reed, and, seating himself with it on a tree 
overhanging the glassy stream, drank very 
co m fo rta bly, an d wi thou t- danger, wh en ever 
he felt inclined. The crocodile, observing 
this, waxed exceedingly wrath, and begged 
the ant to be kind enough to sting Abu 5 1 
Hossein in the lower portion of his back 
when he drank again. So, when Abu *1 
Hossein was next seated on his tree, and 
drinking through his reed, the ant stung 
him with a will. Suddenly starting up, and 
letting go his reed in order to scratch 
himself, Abu ’1 Hossein fell into the water, 
where the crocodile was lying in wait for 
him. 

* £ So I have got you at last, my fine 
fellow 1 11 said the crocodile. “It is all up 
with you/ 1 

“ What do you intend doing with me ? ” 
inquired Abu ? 1 Hossein. “ My flesh is so 
hard and tough, that it is utterly impossible 
you can enjoy it unless it is properly pre¬ 
pared. tr 

“ Good 1replied the crocodile. “ Then 
you shall be roasted." ‘ 

Hereupon he caught hold of Abu 1 
Hossein and delivered him over to his old 
blind grandmother, who was to roast him. 
The paw by which the grandmother held 
him was to belong to her, and the rest to 
the crocodile, who went off to fetch some 
fire. In this desperate situation, Abu 1 
Hossein spied a piece of wood floating 
down the stream. Grasping it with the 


paw he still had free, and offering it to the 
old blind grandmother crocodile, he ex¬ 
claimed ; 

“ Here t catch hold of me by the head, 
or I shall escape from your custody." 

The grandmother crocodile clutched the 
piece of wood held out to her, and let go 
of Abu "1 Hossein, who made off as quickly 
as he could. 

4 ‘ What are you holding that piece of 
wood in your hand for ?—and what have 
you done with Abu 3 1 Hossein ?” asked 
the crocodile when he came back with the 
fire. 

The old grandmother would not at first 
believe she was holding in her hand a piece 
of wood, but thought the crocodile spoke as 
he did in order to escape the obligation ot 
giving her the share of the spoil to which 
she was entitled. She reprimanded the 
crocodile, who abused her in return, and 
the two were highly incensed with each 
other. 

At last the crocodile landed for the 
purpose of pursuing Abu ’1 Hossein. In 
carrying out his intention, and boiling over 
with rage, he kept going farther from the 
river, till thoroughly exhausted by his 
unaccustomed exertion over the parched 
ground, by the heat, by thirst, and by 
hunger, he tank down on the arid plain, 
and was nearly expiring of inanition. 

At this juncture a man came along with 
a camel. He saw the half-dead crocodile, 
and was profoundly astonished on hearing 
himself thus addressed in a faint voice by 
the latter : 

54 Be good enough to take me back to the 
river. I swear that I will never again do 
any harm to a member of the progeny of 
Adam." 

The man felt pity for the crocodile, and 
bound him on the camel. 

“Shall I put you down here?" he asked 
his passenger, when they reached the bank. 

I( Take me into the water where it is deep” 
replied the crocodile ; and the man, taking 
him into the deep water, unbound and set 
him free. But the crocodile now seized the 
man, and said : 
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« J ust listen. I shall keep you unless you 
give me your camel/ 1 

“ But you promised yon would never 
again harm any human being.” 

"“Yes,” answered the crocodile; “but 
to-day I am very hungry. It is no use; I 
must have you or your camel.” 

A hyena, who happened to be passing 
along the bank, was requested by both 
disputants to decide the question. The 
hyena did not wish to make an enemy of 
the man or of the crocodile. In order," 
however, to manage so that the former 
might escape, she said to the crocodile : 

“ Whenever you catch a man, be sure not 
to devour him in the water, for if you do he 
will ruin your digestion,” 

As chance would have it, Abu ’1 H ossein 
now reached the spot. The hyena told 
him the story, and asked what was to be 
done. The crocodile too and the man 
cried out that they would accept Abu *1 
Hossein as umpire. 

“ I do not hear you well,” remarked the 
latter, " Come both of you on land, in 
order that I may listen to what you have to 
adduce and then decide.” 

The man and the crocodile now came on 
land. Abu ’1 Hossein asked the former 
what had taken place, and the man told 
him. 

“The probability is that you bound the 
crocodile too tightly, thereby hurting and 
making him angry,” said Abu ’1 Hossein, 


after he had heard an account of all the cir¬ 
cumstances. 

“Yes, yes!” cried the crocodile; “he 
bound me so fast that I could not breathe, 
and even now all the bones in my body 
ache as though they were broken,” 

** I cannot give a decision unless I see 
with my ow r n eyes the whole thing acted,” 
observed Abu 1 Hossein* “ Allow yourself 
to be once more bound by the man as 
before.” 

“Good!” said the crocodile, “I will let 
him bind me, and then you shall decide.” 

The man bound the crocodile as he had 
previously bound him. 

“ Was that how he did it ? ” asked Abu 1 
Hossein. 

“ No, he bound me more tightly,” replied 
the crocodile. 

“Good!” observed Abu J 1 Hossein; 
“bind him more tightly.” And the man 
proceeded to do so, until the crocodile 
cried out : 

“ Enough, enough ! that is how he did,” 

“Then,” said Abu’i Hossein to the man, 
“you must have been decidedly mad to 
bind the poor crocodile like that. When 
Allah delivered into your hands such a heap 
of meat, how was it you did not forthwith 
dash out the scoundrel's brains ? ” 

On hearing these words, the crocodile 
saw to what they were leading, and whined 
piteously for mercy. But the man killed 
him, and carried his flesh home. 
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ustralta forms the main por¬ 
tion of Australasia, and is the 
largest island on the face of the 
globe. It extends from io° 4' 
to 39 0 io'S. lat, and from 113 0 
IS' to 153^ 35' E. long. Its near¬ 
est point to Asia is situated at a 
distance of i,6oo miles S,E. of Singapore, 


the extremity of the continent in this direct 
don, the intervening space being occupied 
by the East Indian Archipelago, chiefly in 
the possession of Holland. This vast island- 
continent is calculated to cover an area of 
2,983.386 square miles, and has a rapidly 
increasing population, which in 1S77 was 
estimated at 2,500,000. 
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Australia is divided into the five colonies 
Of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia and Western Australia* 
A large part of the interior, particularly in 
the west, consists of sandy and stony 
desert covered with a plant called spinifex, 
and containing numerous salt-marshes ; but 
nearly all round the coast, and the eastern 
portion of the island, is a rich grazing 
country, admirably adapted to the rearing 
pf sheep, of which there were over fifty-seven 
millions in 1877. Sheep-farming is the 
pre eminent branch of industry, and it is as 
a wool-producing country that Australia is 
rising into importance. Years of complete 
drought occasionally occur, constituting 
the greatest impediment to the progress 
of the colonies, often followed by years of 
flood* 

The principal rivers are the Murray, with 
its tributaries, the Murrumbidgee and Dar¬ 
ling, in the S.E, part of the island, which 
falls into the sea on the south coast; on 
the east coast, the Hunter, Clarence, Bris¬ 
bane, Fitzroy, and Burdekin ; on the west, 
the Swan, Murchison, Gascoyne, Ashburton, 
and De Grey ; and the Victoria, the Flin¬ 
ders, and Mitchell, which debouch into the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, on the north; but 
they are of little service in facilitating 
internal traffic. Minerals comprise gold, 
copper, iron, and coal in large quantities, 
silver, mercury, tin, zinc, etc* The settled 
portions are intersected by railways already 
extending to 2,800 miles, connecting to¬ 
gether all the principal towns in the island, 
and direct communication is established 
with England. Australia was discovered 
by the Portuguese in 1540, but little was 
known of it until after Dampier, Wallis, 
and Cook explored its coasts. The favour- 
able report of the latter was followed by 
the first British settlement of Port Jackson 
(Sydney) in 17SS, The aborigines are 
rapidly becoming extinct; their number 
now, probably, does not exceed 200,000. 

The scenery of Australia is very voided. 
It has hill and dale, forest and plain, river 
scenery, and, being an island, a magnificent 
coast line. It is a land of contrarieties, in 


which everything, to the European notion, 
seems turned upside down. Situated in 
the southern hemisphere, nearly opposite 
to the position of Great Britain in the 
northern, the seasons are of course the 
reverse of our own, midsummer falling in 
January and midwinter in July. 

In a region of such extent—th e distance 
from Sydney to Perth corresponding to that 
between Edinburgh and Constantinople— 
there are, of course, large tracts unavailable 
for the support of civilized man, consisting 
of peat swamps, saline marshes, rocky hills, 
stony and sandy plains, either absolutely 
sterile or productive only of “scrub 1 '—the 
colonial term for a species of stunted, un¬ 
profitable brushwood. But there still remain 
millions of unoccupied acres of the greatest 
fertility, adapted to the growth of grain, 
and more especially for the sustenance ol 
flocks and herds, which may be multiplied 
for centuries without fear of overtaking the 
natural provision for them* For miles and 
miles the character of the country has been 
often compared to the park scenery around 
the seat of an English noble. Trees ot 
interesting appearance occur solitarily, not 
more than three or four to the acre, or form 
small clumps; sheep whitely dotting the 
landscape, of which there are now many 
millions in Australia, yielding the finest 
wool, and placing it at the head of wool¬ 
growing lands. Amid the apparent same¬ 
ness of the forest may be often fonnd spots 
teeming with a gigantic and luxuriant vege¬ 
tation, sometimes laid out in stately groves, 
free from thicket or underwood, sometimes 
opening on glades and slopes, intersected 
with rivulets, carpeted with the softest turf, 
and which lack only the thatched and 
gabled cottage, with its blue smoke curling 
amid the trees, to realize a purely European 
picture* 

The climate is remarkable for its dry¬ 
ness. Owing to this circumstance and to 
the absence of towering mountains covered 
with perpetual snows—for such mountains 
as those of the Beak of Tangulla, repre¬ 
sented in our illustration, are not to be 
compared with Alpine or Pyrenean ranges 
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-—there are bo vast rivers like those which 
are found in ether great regions of the 
globe, and permanent waters are generally 
scarce. The streams, though subject to ex¬ 
traordinary floods from heavy rains in 
winter, are largely reduced in summer 
through drought, and commonly either lose 
their continuity, becoming a series of de¬ 
tached ponds, or are converted into stony 
highways* 

The only atmospheric annoyance is the 


hot %vind, which occasionally blows in sum¬ 
mer from the interior, and seems to indicate' 
in that direction the existence of vast sandy 
deserts, which, baking beneath a tropical 
sun, give a fierce heat to the breeze that 
passes over them. Volumes of impalpable 
dust and gritty particles are raised and 
swept along by this blast from the central 
fiery furnace, becoming a torment and a 
danger to the traveller. On the whole, 
however, Australia is a pleasant country. 



COALY 

rAoTED in history, renowned 
■/' in ballad, the “Water of 
A Tyne”—to use the phrase 
of Jock o’ the Side-—has in 
latter days had a reflected 
reputation—one derived in 
very large degree from the 
mineral field it traverses, the 
coals it carries, the vessels 
it bears, and the oarsmen it 
has trained. Its southern 
branch rises in Knaresdale 
and flows to Hexham, where it unites with 
a branch from the bleakness of the Border¬ 
land, and thus formed, the Tyne rolls an 
augmenting course by “canny Newcastle/' 
under the soot-stained memorial of Bede, 
to Tynemouth, where the cold North Sea 
swallows it It flows for twenty miles over 
coal measures, and thus for generations—- 
before the coal trade of other districts had 
become developed—it was the water-way 
of the collier fleet From the meeting of 
the waters until the vicinity of Blaydon is 
reached, the course of the Tyne is through 
a land like that of the lotus-eaters—“ where 
all things always seem the same ''—and 
where its course is through fields of green 
and by banks little pressed by industrial 
weights, but when the old boundary of the 
barges is reached, we come into a region 


TYp E. 

classic in the annals of trade, and one 
which gives such a panorama in its course 
to the sea as perhaps no other river in 
England can. 

Sailing down the river from Stella Staiih 
to Shields, right and left, with little inter¬ 
mission, there are wharves and works, 
collieries and chemical factories, ship-yards 
and stailhs, coke ovens and colour works, 
furnaces and fuel works, potteries and 
paper mills, and a mass of other Indications 
of the varied trades that have sprang up on 
coaly Tyne* It is only an industrial oasis 
in tire strip of riverside from Blaydon to 
Scotswbod; and below to the King's 
Meadows there is a resumption of the 
charming dullness of green villa-dotted 
fields; but Elswick takes up the strain 
which Whittier has sung, “Blast on blast 
the sooty smithy jars,” and thence to the 
sea the Tyne becomes one long dock* 
The “long unlovely streets” of Newcastle 
stretch themselves ; the stream is impinged 
on by lines of rails, by quays, works, and 
mills } and pressed by the craft that have 
come above bridge. By gas works and 
stations, by the primal engine factory of 
the world, by the noisy babulous quays, 
where the Tynesider has often, in Thack¬ 
eray’s words, £C taken off its hat and huzzaed 
to success in life/ 1 whilst the rough northern 
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burr has grown homely and pleasant, and 
then we are at one of the lions of New¬ 
castle—its high level bridge. 

It is a striking scene by day to leave the 
low stream and look down upon it from the 
heights of the bridge ; to look on the dingy 
houses stretching in terraces down to the 
wharves that abut on the stream, on the 
factories where trade “flings its clamorous 
iron flail,” on the river rolling its dark tide 
below the cloud of smoke down through a 
thick border of mills and drops, and on the 
barges and vessels that discharge or receive 
their cargoes there, as well as the noisy 
little tugs and river boats threading the 
intricacies of the stream. But at night the 
scene becomes spectacular ; the coutsc of 
the river would be bidden in the enveloping 
smoke were it not for the lamps that mark 
the streets by its side in waving lines of 
light, for the glow from furnaces, and the 
parti-coloured lights shining from quay, 
landing-stage, and mast, and reflected in 
the dark waters. Even then the “forges glow, 
the hammers all are ringing,” down the river 
side; there is the rattling and rolling of 
trains over the bridge, and the reflection of 
their red-Iitten windows is flung down on 
the waters, whilst the roar of the traffic of 
the great town comes incessantly, though 
dulled by distance. 

Down from the bridge to the sea, by 
night or day, the route is one the very 
names of which bring up the memories of 
the victories of the Tyne, There are 
chemical works unsurpassed for extent in 
the world, probably, collectively ; there, 
blast furnaces which, small and disused 
now, have been the pioneers in the build¬ 
ing up of a great trade; there, “ Walls end 
recalls first the memories of those who built 
this, the commencement of an enduring 
memento, and the name of a branch of an 
industry famous all the world over i yonder, 
Jarrow takes us back from its busy and 
bustling present, from the glare of its iron 
manufactories and the clang of its rivetters 
to the lonely monk who, in its monastery, 
kept up through the crawling years the 
light that throws its gleam in on the dark 
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ages he lived in. Then through the midst of 
timber yards and coal docks, of glass works 
and graving docks, beneath the shade of 
the green mound between Whitehill and 
Tynemouth, and we are approaching the 
spot where ** glooms the dark broad sea,” 

It is not the sight of a tc river clear as 
crystal,” nor one like that whose banks the 
pilgrims trod, “where were orchards, vine¬ 
yards, and gardens, and their gates opened 
into the highway ; n it is that of a commer¬ 
cial river which has few compeers. Except 
the Mersey, no other river in the world 
has so large an export trade. From it 
yearly nearly twenty thousand vessels sail, 
of increasing size; from it more than seven 
million tons of coal are shipped, while 
three thousand vessels enter with cargoes. 
It builds a hundred vessels yearly ; it gives, 
to the customs a revenue approaching half 
a million annually; whilst building on these 
varied supports, but with the ultimate 
foundation of its renowned coal deposits, 
there have grown up industrial centres such 
as make the banks of the Tyne workshop, 
factory, mart, and dwelling of the children 
of commerce. 

The old days of Pons ^Elii are passed ; 
the castle that standeth on Tyne is needed 
no longer “ agayne the Scottes the country 
to defende,” as the old chronicler phrased 
it; kings are no longer the residents of the 
Tyneside town, but another monarch 
there fixed his abode, and draws tribute 
from the stores of “ bottled sunshine,” and 
since then, increasingly, the Tyne lias lost 
the pomp and circumstance of war, and 
known the victories of peace. And though 
the days of the picturesque and the quaint 
in black diamonds—the days when the 
“keel row” was more than a favourite local 
song, and u through Sandgate ” more than 
a memory of the keel men—though some of 
the once pleasant denes and little valleys 
about the town are brick-and-mortar covered 
now, there is in our modem days that 
a jingling of the guinea ” which heals many 
wounds, and which also gives to an en¬ 
larged population its daily bread, and to an 
expanded commerce its motive power. 
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A JBTOF^Y Of THE BASTILLE. 


u 

: 

“[he following events, which 
shed an interesting light on 
French manners and morals 
and the state of society at the 
period, took place but a 
short time before the birth of 
Louis XIV., the h Grand 
Monarqne ” of France. 

Anne of Austria, the mother 
of that sovereign, and queen 
of Louis XIIL, had, partly 
by the machinations of the 
wily Cardinal Richelieu, who had his own 
ambitious purposes to serve, and partly by 
her own imprudences, been for some years 
estranged and separated from her husband. 
She is accused by historians of having 
carried on a forbidden correspondence with 
her relations in Spain, and of having held 
various communications with other powers 
at that time engaged in actual hostility 
against France. There may have been 
morally no crime in such acts as these, and, 
considering the feelings of an accomplished 
and enthusiastic woman towards her per¬ 
sonal friends, much might be said in ex¬ 
tenuation of them; but they were doubtless 
illegal and unconstitutional, and the suspi¬ 
cion of her guilt exposed her to the 
indignation both of the king and his 
minister. That she was not entirely guilt¬ 
less—not merely of an interdicted corre¬ 
spondence, but of making it the medium of 
political intrigue—has since been proved ; 
but in apology it may be said that she was 
suspected and persecuted before she was 
guilty, and then was weak enough to revenge 
herself upon Richelieu by endeavouring to 
defeat his designs by means of the offence 
for which she had been unjustly punished. 
Thus, it is now well known that she 
endeavoured by her letters to prolong the 
hostility of the Duke of Lorraine to France ; 
and when at length the cardinal had per¬ 
suaded the duke to disband his army, she 


sent to the latter, by an especial messenger, 
a fool's cap, as a commentary expressing 
her opinion of his conduct. 

The name of this messenger was La 
Porte, a name well known in the court 
history of the period. He was a man 
remarkable for his incorruptible fidelity, 
and no less remarkable, be it said, for the 
unscrupulous sacrifices he was ever ready 
to make, and did make—sacrifices not only 
of personal ease and self-interest, but of 
truth and moral obligation—in order to 
preserve that one virtue of fidelity intact. 

The queen's chief agent in her inter¬ 
course with her relatives and friends was 
the Marquis de Mirabel, the Spanish am¬ 
bassador in the Low Countries. A letter 
to him from the queen having been inter¬ 
cepted, the perusal of it gave Richelieu a 
clue to the nature of the correspondence 
going on. He immediately suspected La 
Porte, who was the queen's attendant, of 
being her accomplice. Anne, at this 
moment, had quitted Paris, leaving her 
faithful attendant behind her to conclude 
some arrangements which she had not had 
time to finish ; and with him she had left a 
letter to be conveyed to the Duchess of 
Chevreuse, an intrigante whom the minister 
had banished the court. La Porte was to 
have given this letter for conveyance to a 
person of the name of Thibaudibre; but Thi- 
baudibre had been bribed by Richelieu to 
betray La Porte or any partisan of the queen 
who might trust him. When offered the 
letter to the duchess, he begged La Porte 
to keep it till the following day, to which 
the latter, suspecting nothing, assented. 

As La Porte, after visiting a sick friend, 
was returning home that night, he was 
seized, on passing the corner of the Rue 
Coquillibre, by a man, who, advancing 
behind, placed his hands over the prison¬ 
er’s eyes and pushed him towards a coach. 
Ere he could resist, he found himself 
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grasped by ^strong party, and was forcibly 
hoisted into the carriage. The doors, 
which were without glass, were closely shut, 
and he was whirled off in darkness, without 
knowing why or by whom he had been 
arrested. When at length the vehicle 
stoppedj some gates, through which it had 
passed, were closed behind it, the doors 
were thrown open, and the unfortunate 
attendant of the queen found himself in the 
court of the Bastille, with five of the king's 
musketeers seated with him, and a detach¬ 
ment of some dozen more waiting to receive 
him. 

They commanded him to alight, and, 
without ceremony, began searching him. 
The letter of the queen to the duchess was 
found on his person, and was of course 
seized, and La Porte was then passed over 
the drawbridge, between two ranks of 
musketeers with their matches lighted, and 
with an ostentation of grave ceremony 
which impressed him with the belief that 
he was charged with a crime of deepest 
dye. In the guardhouse he was detained 
for half an hour while a dungeon was pre¬ 
pared for him, which his gaolers took care 
to inform him had last been tenanted by a 
malefactor who had just been led out to 
execution* He was then conducted to that 
stone tower in which Richelieu was in the 
habit of placing those of his prisoners whom 
he had destined to a speedy death, and 
was there thrust into a dungeon closed with 
three doors—one within, one without, and 
one half way through the thick wall* This 
cell was lighted only by a loophole pierced 
through the thick masonry, wi th an aperture 
of only three inches in diameter, and 
defended from approach by three separate 
iron gratings* A bed and a table were the 
sole furniture, with the exception of a straw 
pallet for the use of the soldier who was to 
keep guard over him* 

La Porte endeavoured to eat his scanty 
supper, and then lay down on his bed. 
He had not yet slept when he was roused 
by the report of a musket This was 
followed by a loud call to arms* Then the 
doors of the dungeon were heard to open 


without, and a stranger was thrust in upon 
them in the dark* The new-comer, upon 
being questioned, proved to be a young 
man, whose history affords a singular illus¬ 
tration of the state of life among a certain 
section of the wealthy class of the perod. 
He had committed no crime or offence of 
any kind, but had been sent to the Bastille, 
at the instance of his own mother, for the 
double purpose of keeping him out oi 
harm's way, and of placing him in a posi¬ 
tion where he would gain experience of the 
villainies, the hypocrisies, the delusions, and 
the treacheries of courtly life before he 
began to mingle in it, and would thus be 
prepared to combat the machinations he 
would be sure to meet with, and escape 
becoming their victim* But he had grown 
tired of his college, and, with a couple oi 
his friends similarly situated, had conspired 
to effect his escape* Having the -'liberties 
of the Bastille/ 3 they had been able to 
communicate with their friends without, 
and had fully matured their plan ■ but at 
the moment of execution the moon shone 
out, and discovered them in the act of 
scaling the walls. The sentinel on duty 
gave the alarm by firing his musket ; they 
were caught flagrante ddkio 7 and committed 
separately to close confinement* 

On the following day La Porte was sum¬ 
moned from his dungeon by a sergeant. 
Alarmed at the summons, he demanded its 
purport, but could obtain no reply. At the 
foot of the stairs he was surrounded by 
soldiers, and led across the court through a 
crowd of prisoners in the enjoyment of 
« the liberties,” who flocked to see him 
pass* They shrugged their shoulders, and 
plainly regarded him as a doomed man ; 
one of them recognising him as the attend¬ 
ant of the queen, placed his finger on his 
}ip S —an admonition which La Porte, as the 
depositary of his royal mistress’s secrets, 
hardly needed* 

They led the prisoner to the governor’s 
room, where he found the well-known La 
Potterie, a creature of Richelieu's, who 
began to question him as to the letter found 
on his person, asking who was to have been 
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the bearer of it. La Porte lied unblush ingly, 
and said that he intended to send it by the 
post. La Potterie replied that it was plain 
from expressions in the letter that it was to 
be delivered by a messenger, who would 
impart additional information ; and La 
Porte, adhering to his falsehood, the judge 
produced a number of other letters, from 
which the prisoner saw with horror that his 
apartments had been entered and his papers 
seized. 

Though the letters which had been seized 
were in cipher, they fortunately contained 
nothing of great importance } but the sight 
of them threw poor La Forte into terror 
and apprehension, lest those who had 
searched his apartments had discovered a 
secret recess in the wall, most artfully con¬ 
trived, in which the most important of his 
documents were concealed, together with 
the key to the cipher in which they were 
written. If these were discovered, he felt 
sure that he was a dead man. He con¬ 
trolled his terrors, however, as well as he 
could, and tried to assume an indifferent 
behaviour. As La Potterie proceeded with 
his questions it became apparent that he 
was not in possession of the information 
which the secret repository would have 
afforded, and La Porte regained the calm¬ 
ness he had assumed. He soon saw that 
Richelieu had no certain knowledge of any¬ 
thing against the queen, and he therefore 
resolved unscrupulously to deny everything 
which he was not forced to confess. The 
examination lasted two hours, but La Porte 
returned to his dungeon without having 
spoken a word that could compromise his 
mistress. , 

La Potterie resumed the examination 
again and again. On the third visit he 
informed the prisoner that a letter from the 
queen to the Marquis de Mirabel had been 
intercepted and shown to her, and that she 
had not only avowed the correspondence, 
but had stated that La Porte was the secret 
agent by whom it was carried on. This 
was a gross falsehood, devised to make the 
prisoner confess; and though La Porte 
suspected such to be the case, his know¬ 


ledge of the queeiPs character led him to 
fear that it might yet be true. He was 
now left to meditate on his position, and 
passed some hours in agonies of anxiety. 

Just as he was stepping into bed, the 
doors of his dungeon flew open, and a 
sergeant at the head of an armed escort 
ordered him to descend to the court. La 
Porte, convinced that they were going to 
put him to death, besought the sergeant to 
tell him whither he was going, but obtained 
only an evasive reply. In the court he 
found a carriage and a body of archers, and 
he felt assured that his last hour was come. 
In this state of terror he was carried 
through all the ordinary places of execution 
in Paris, but instead of stopping at the 
scaffold, as he expected, was conducted to 
the Palais Royal, and there ushered into 
the presence of Richelieu himself. Here 
lie underwent a fresh examination from that 
stem prelate, who plied him with cunning 
questions in rapid succession, but without 
eliciting the information he sought. Baffled 
by the coolness of La Porte, who adhered 
to his first statement, he tried to bribe him 
by promises of reward, assuring him at the 
same time that he could betray no trust, as 
the queen herself had made a full con¬ 
fession. La Porte knew this last statement 
to be false, because, had the queen con¬ 
fessed, Richelieu would not have been so 
ignorant of certain grave facts as he showed 
himself to be. 

Finding promises and threats alike use¬ 
less, the prelate, with a view to confuse the 
prisoner, repeated the questions which La 
Potterie had asked respecting the letter 
directed to the Duchess of Chevreuse, and 
demanded who was the person that should 
have delivered it. La Porte replied, as 
before, that he was going to send it by the 
post. *' You are a liar," said Richelieu, in a 
vehement passion, “you would have sent it 
by Thibaudiere; you offered it to him the 
day before. As in a trifle of this nature 
you do not speak the truth, you cannot be 
believed in anything. Now, then, what do 
you say to that ? 

La Porte, seeing that Thibaudihre had 
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betrayed him, coolly replied that he had 
said what \vas not true in this matter, and 
that he had done so because he did not 
wish to compromise a gentleman, his friend, 
for a matter which, as his eminence had 
observed, was of so trifling a nature. The 
equivocation was ingenious, and Richelieu, 
with a sneer, allowed it to pass. Pie then 
commanded La Porte to write to the queen, 
denying that he had aided in the corre¬ 
spondence which she had acknowledged ; 
but La Porte replied that he dared not 
address such a letter to his mistress. 
Richelieu rejoined angrily, and ordered 
the prisoner back to the Bastille, “ You 
promised,” said La Porte, with singular 
assurance, “that I should not be sent to 
the Bastille if I told the truth.” 

“ But you have not told the truth,” said 
the cardinal, “ and back you go.” 

La Porte was made to sign his deposi¬ 
tion, and then conveyed back to prison. 
Richelieu, irritated as he was, could but 
admire the firmness and fidelity of the 
queen's attendant, and he exclaimed bit¬ 
terly, (f Oh! that I had but one person so 
devotedly attached to me.” 

In spite of his refusal, La Porte was 
subsequently compelled to write a letter to 
the queen, and he was soon shown an 
answer, apparently signed by his mistress, 
commanding him to answer truly to all 
questions that should be put to him. But 
he remained still as uncommunicative as 
ever, not being convinced of the authentic 
city of the letter. He was then forced to 
write again and again to the queen, who all 
this time was in agony lest he should be 
induced to confess facts which she had 
repressed, or should be put to the torture 
for denying what she had acknowledged. 
In this terrible strait the queen had recourse 
to a friend, the amiable Madame de Haute- 
forte, who undertook the perilous and 
difficult task of conveying to La Porte, in 
a dungeon of the Bastille, accurate informa- 
tion as to what the queen had really con¬ 
fessed, and what she denied. 

Disguised as a domestic servant, Madame 
de Haute forte went to the grate through 


which the prisoners who had the “ liberties 
of the Bastille ” were allowed to speak 
to their friends. There she found means 
to interest in her favour a gentleman 
of the name of De Jars, who undertook to 
convey any papers she might entrust to 
him to La Porte. As La Porte was allowed 
no % f isitors, and was day and night in 
presence of a musketeer, who kept watch 
over him, the undertaking of De Jars gave 
small promise of success. He performed 
it, however, to admiration, in the following 
ingenious manner : having access to the 
top ot the tower in which La Porte was 
confined, he bored a hole through the roof 
into the topm ost story, in which were con¬ 
fined some prisoners of no note from Bor¬ 
deaux. He easily induced these men to 
pierce the flooring of their room to that 
below, which was then occupied by the 
Baron de Tenence and another gentleman. 
The baron and his friend as readily made a 
third hole info the dungeon of La Porte. 
The whole of the prisoners, in fact, entered 
eagerly into the conspiracy to defeat their 
gaolers, to which they were nerved as much 
by hatred to the minister as by charity 
towards their fellow prisoners. An easy 
means of communication was thus soon 
established between De Jars and La Porte. 
As soon as the soldier on guard left the 
dungeon of the latter, notice was given to 
those above, and down came a cord through 
the three apertures, bearing the notes of 
De Jars, and returning with the answers of 
La Porte—which latter were written with 
ink made from burnt straw and oil saved 
from the salad of his supper. It was not 
long ere, by this means, he had imparted 
to the queen the joyful intelligence that he 
had not betrayed her, and had obtained in 
return such information as secured his own 
life from peril. 

All this was accomplished just in time. 
Richelieu, determined to get at the truth, 
sent the infamous and sanguinary Lafeymas 
to try his arts with La Porte, This mail 
left no means untried to cajole, to terrify, 
or entrap the prisoner. He threatened, he 
promised, he lied \ he embraced, he kissed 
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him ■ and, finding all this in vain, lie 
suddenly changed his tone, and, drawing 
forth a paper, showed La Porte his sentence 
of condemnation to the question ordinary 
and extraordinary. He then took him 
down to the chamber of the rack, and 
showed him all the instruments of torture, 
causing the sergeant to explain the use of 
the planks, the pulleys, the wedges, the 
screws, and to dilate upon the agonies 
which they caused. 

Whatever La Porte may have felt at the 
exhibition of this chamber of horrors, he 
was now perfectly well prepared to escape 
becoming a victim. Pretending, however, 
to be profoundly moved, he now acknow¬ 
ledged that he had something to confess if 
one of the queen's attendants were brought 
on her part to command him to do so. 
La fey mas asked which of the attendants he 
would choose. La Porte named La Rivibre, 
an intimate of the judge, and who lie knew 
would not scruple to say anything the 
cardinal wished. Lafeymas, overjoyed, ap¬ 
prised Richelieu of liis success, and in a 
few hours La Riviere was confronted with 
La Porte, who commanded him in the 
name of the queen, whose message he 
affected to bear, to reveal everything that 
he knew concerning her. 


La Porte, assuming the air of a man 
delivered from a heavy responsibility, said 
that, such being the case, he would confess 
everything, though, had he not received her 
majesty's command, lie would have died a 
thousand deaths sooner than have betrayed 
her secrets. Pie then deposed freely to 
precisely those facts which he knew by his 
secret instructions the queen had avowed, 
and denied, with the frankest air in the 
world, that anything else had taken place. 

Completely deceived by the similarity of 
the confession, and convinced that be had 
elicited the truth, Richelieu abandoned all 
further persecution of the queen and her 
faithful attendant For once in his life his 
fraudful policy had found its match, and 
was defeated by stratagems superior even 
to his own. La Porte was released from 
the Bastille ; the king sent for his wife, and 
became reconciled to her after years of 
estrangement and separation. Within 
twelve months she bore him a son, who 
was afterwards Louis XIV., the proudest 
monarch France has ever seen. On the 
death of Louis XIII. La Porte was re¬ 
warded for his fidelity by being appointed 
gentleman of the bed-chamber to the young 
king, whom he used to regard as the child 
of his obstinate reticence. 


A MALAQA^Y banquet. 


ring his travels in Madagascar, 
M. Charnay was the guest of 
one of the queen’s officers, and 
from his account we condense 
the following description of the 

“It was eight o'clock when the 
company arrived, Thty were preceded by 
the Commandant's band, consisting of a 
frightful trumpet and a tambourine—and 
accompanied by a squad of five privates 
and a corporal, the whole strength of the 
garrison. They all marched in military 


step, with a comic gravity which reminded 
one of the marching of mock soldiers on 
the stage. The corporal, who was very 
proud of his men, commanded in a loud 
voice their manoeuvres; and, when at last 
they stopped, under the verandah, they all 
uttered the most hideous cries, which we 
were told formed some salutation in honour 
of us. 

The Commandant and his aide-de-camp 
were tall, thin personages, but with in¬ 
telligent faces. The Commandant en¬ 
deavoured to look grave, as became a 
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man of his importance. The other, less 
burdened by a sense of his honours, gave 
ihe rein to his fancy, and he and I soon 
became good friends. Both of them 
watched us with dose attention* copying 
our manners and gestures, apparently in 
the belief that, if they followed our example, 
they would quite surpass in polite cere¬ 
monial all their acquaintances. They wore 
full-dress suits; black coats—rather old- 
fashioned, it is true—antediluvian waist¬ 
coats, and trousers of a wonderful greyish 
black, which betrayed their ancient origin. 
They managed their pocket-handkerchiefs 
with the skill of a dandy, at first flourishing 
them with a seductive grace, and then, 
quite at a loss to know what to do with 
them, sitting down upon them, being 
ignorant of the use of a pocket 

Madame la Comm and ante, who sat next 
to me, was a large woman, of the colour of 
a withered apple, and looking awkward in 
her ill-fitting dress. Her manners did not 
encourage me much, for she responded to 
my advances by a stupid look, which 
meant nothing, and contented herself with 
emptying her plate methodically, which I 
refilled at each course, Ferdinand ex¬ 
plained that I had offended against Mala¬ 
gasy etiquette in helping madame first; 
and that it was my other neighbour to 
whom I should have first addressed myself, 
Malagasy politeness requiring the men to 
be helped first. Women are thought 
nothing of, being regarded as inferior 
creatures. Whereupon I devoted myself 
to the 'twelfth honour/ who sat on the 
other side, and who, on his part, spared 
no pains to make himself agreeable. He 
copied me with such persistence that his 
fork kept time with mine ; when I ate, he 
ate, when I drank, he drank, and when I 
stopped, he stopped. Certainly, this man 
was endowed with a rare talent of imitation, 
and had it not been for the gravity of the 
occasion, I should have tried putting my 
fork to my ear, to see if he would do the 
same. My neighbour drank his wine un¬ 
diluted, but he thought wine insipid, and 
preferred spirits with a very strong flavour, 


toy 


which he took in glassfuls, so that in a few 
minutes he became on the most touchingly 
familiar terms with me. On the slightest 
occasionj he would slap me on the stomach, 
which attention, I was assured, was highly 
flattering ; he swore that he was my friend, 
as I well deserved to be; and finally 
plunged his hands into my plate, in the 
idea that two such friends ought to have 
everything in common. At this new mark 
of favour I coloured at first, and then took 
a fit of laughing, which delighted him. I 
then left him the remainder of the plateful 
he had touched, giving him to understand 
that so it would be done in the best society 
of Europe. 

The gentlemen continued their pleasan¬ 
tries (which for some time had become 
rather tiresome) till a late hour. Although 
they bore the wine very well, they began 
to be rather incoherent in their conversa¬ 
tion. We therefore rose, but as no 
Malagasy dinner ever terminates without 
toasts, we were obliged to re-seat ourselves. 
Their custom is to drink the health of each 
guest, beginning with the humblest in rank 
and finishing off with the Queen. En¬ 
thusiastic individuals drink also to the 
relatives of their hosts, their children, and 
grandchildren, etc. Fancy our position 1 
We commenced. When it came to the 
Queen, a manoeuvre was executed under 
the verandah by the garrison, the voice of 
the corporal sounding like thunder. Our 
guests staggered to their feet, and, turning 
their faces in the direction of Antananarivo, 
the capital, drained their goblets to the in¬ 
comparable glory of Rasuaherina pangaka 
ny Madagascar. When it came to our turn 
to propose the health of the Emperor, the 
anxiety of the Hovas w>as great They 
gave the signal for the manoeuvre to be re¬ 
peated outside; but, as they did not know 
where Paris lay. they hesitated as to the 
point of the horizon. They tried turning 
to the north; but the difficulty increased 
when they came to pronounce the name of 
Napoleon III., and it was only after 
numerous false starts that they succeeded 
in drinking this last toast.” 
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itkout doubt the beauties of 
the Rhine begin at Bonn. 
The views of the Drachenfel, 
up the river are very pretty ; 
but I suppose almost every 
one is disappointed at the 
small size of the famous Seven 
Mountains. However, they 
are very pretty, especially from 
the hotel gardens which skirt 
the Rhine, Many families 
stay here for some time, 

Bonn is a pleasant place, having on its 
bank-side summer-houses, terraces by the 
cool swift river, and long avenues of shade¬ 
giving horse-chestnut—many a charm for 
those who seek some dog-day rest. It is a 
very old town and modern university; for 
t£ Bonna” is mentioned by Tacitus, and 
long marked the spot of the only bridge 
across the Rhine, except that at Mayence, 
while the university was founded so lately 
as 1S1S, The town, as might be supposed, 
has much increased since then; indeed, so 
many are the fine fresh houses, that it looks 
like a newly-built place, instead of being 
one of the first Roman fortresses on the 
Rhine, and famous in the days of Constan¬ 
tine the Great. 

Bonn was the university of Prince Albert; 
and I dare say that the small expenditure 
of many of these German students helped 
to teach him some of that carefulness anti 
economy which marked his character in 
later life. Even those who spend most 
would make a poor display of prodigality 
among the fast undergraduates of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Tobacco is cheap in 
Germany; and however capacious and 
thirsty a man may be, he cannot run up 
very large bills for beer, 

I believe, moreover, that Bonn has a 
character for studiousness, and that, of its 
eight hundred students, a very respectable 
number devote themselves to the proper 
business of the place. 


There is a sight, not a very pleasant one, 
which most who visit Bonn see before they 
leave, and that is a group of monk corpses, 
dead years and years ago, but still at their 
church, unburied, and clothed in the dress 
of their order. About a mile or so from 
Bonn, set upon a hill, the Krenzberg, some 
four Jmndred feet high, with a stations ” for 
pilgrims marking the path up towards it, 
there stands a little church. There is 
nothing particular to be seen in the building 
till yon get down to the vaults ; but in these 
you find the very monks who once worship¬ 
ped above-stairs, shrunk up like stock-fish, 
and reposing in their cowls. The air is so 
dry here that a dead body does not decay, 
but shrivels. The ghastliest instance of this 
open-air burial I ever saw, though, is in a 
monastery at Rome, There the monks are 
not all dead, only the head of the procession, 
as it were; the youngest, the survivors, 
chanting in the church above, while those 
whose voices lately sounded among them 
are sitting silent, clothed, and bolt upright 
in the catacombs below, stark dead. In this 
case, however, the corpses of the deceased 
are not set up at once in the catacombs, but 
buried for a year or more, generally about 
two years ; then they are dug up, partially 
cleaned, dressed, with cowl upon the head, 
cord round the old shrunk waist, and cruci¬ 
fix in handj and then seated, as if in a 
thoughtful attitude, in a corner. When the 
corners are all filled, and fresh candidates 
come from beneath the mould, the old sitters 
are stripped and pulled in pieces, their bones 
being carefully sorted and classed. Skulls 
are put in rows and heaps ; legs and arms 
make some of the heavier decorations of the 
crypt, while the finger-bones and other 
small portions are strung together in festoons. 
It was a hideous sight; but the monk who 
conducted us over the place chatted away, 
and cracked his jokes at the dreary look of 
those of his former comrades whom he once 
knew fat and shining in the dinner-hall 
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That was years and years ago. Very likely 
our talkative guide is now seated stiff, shrunk 
and silent in one of those nooks he pointed 
out, or has gone through the dismember¬ 
ment which he had described in such a 
cheery t comfortable voice. 

The congregation of dead monks is per¬ 
manent at Bonn. There are no more 
there to die; the last has been dressed in 
his cloak, and set in his place below the 
white church above the village of Popped 
dorf Whether on account of this collection 
of modern mummies or not, the church is 
popular, and visited as the goal of a short 
pilgrimage by numbers of the poor peasants 
around. But the attraction of the place is 
increased by a sham scala sancta,” or 
sacred stairs, affecting to be those up which 
our Saviour ascended when taken to the 
hall of the Frzstorium at Jerusalem. It is 
notorious that Koine claims superstitiously 


to have the true “holy steps.Whether 
the simple people who come to the Poppels- 
dorf know this or not, there can be no 
doubt that the priest does, and that he is 
perfectly well assured that those relics which 
make his church famous among the ignorant 
and foolish are not what they profess to be. 
But people are still found to shuffle up them 
on their knees, in hope of spiritual peace. 

Ah me 1 let us leave the stark, staring 
monks below in their crypt, and the simple 
ill-taught peasants in the church, full of blind 
faith in their religious gymnastics. Let us 
ascend the tower for a better view than 
either of these—for a sight of God's sweet 
world, where the endless funeral procession 
of nature soon moves the dead out of sight, 
and things seem what they are in the dear 
bright light of day. 

The panorama from the top of the church 
is very beautiful. 


THE CITY OF BERJLIfT 



by the 
erected 


mono the streets, the principal 
are the Friedriehstrasse and the 
magnificent street called the 
Unter den Linden, planted with 
four rows of trees, and lined 
with superb edifices. This fine 
street is terminated on the west 
magnificent Brandenburg Gate, 
in 1790, of colossal size, designed 
as an imitation of the Propylseum at Athens, 
and surmounted by a car of victory drawn 
by four horses, which was carried away by 
the French in 1807, and brought back in 
triumph in 1814. 

Among the places or squares may be 
mentioned the Wilhelmsplatz, bordered 
with lime trees, and ornamented with 
statues of the celebrated warriors of Prussia; 
the Lustgarten, planted with poplars and 
chestnut trees, and adorned by a statue of 
Prince Leopold of Anhalt Dessau; the 
square of the Opera, with the statues of 
Blucher and other military heroes. 

The city is embellished with many splen¬ 
did buildings. Among the principal of 


these is the royal palace or schloss, im¬ 
posing by its magnitude. The museum, 
begun in 1S23 and finished in 1830, is the 
finest edifice in the city. Opposite the 
entrance is a gigantic basin of polished 
granite, twenty-two feet in diameter, which 
was formed out of a vast isolated boulder 
which lay at Furstenwald, about thirty miles 
from Berlin, and was conveyed in a fiat- 
bottomed boat along the Spree to the city. 
The royal library is a heavy-looking build¬ 
ing. The arsenal, erected in 1695, forms 
a square, and previously to the revolution 
of 1S4S contained a large store of warlike 
ammunition. The churelies are numerous, 
but by no means handsome. Among the 
other buildings are the Bourse, the opera- 
house, the charity and maternity hospitals, 
the invalid hotel, the custom house, the 
mint, the post office, the barracks, etc. 
The Thiergarten promenade is renowned 
throughout Germany. Berlin contains no 
remains of the mediaeval period, but is 
entirely indebted to modern art for its pre¬ 
sent magnificence. 
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THE REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA. 


t various times since their 
settlement the colonists of 
this novel republic have had 
to fight for their lives, in 
which contests many valuable 
men have been sacriheed. 
In all, however, they have 
come off victorious ; and in 
most cases the attacks have 
resulted in their opponents, 
the native chiefs, begging to 
be incorporated with the re¬ 
public We will relate two or three of the 
most striking instances. 

Two traders had come to the coast of 
Bassa, erected a factory, offered great bar¬ 
gains to the natives, and made every pre- 
paration for carrying on the slave trade on 
an extensive scale. 

** It must not, and shall not be,” ex¬ 
claimed Governor Buchanan. Fire, 
famine, blood, and chains, are the necessary 
dements of the slave trade 1 What multi¬ 
plied miseries is this traffic inflicting on this 
unhappy country ! It must be stopped.’ 1 
He immediately sent an order to the 
traders to leave the coast instantly, or run 
the risk of having their property destroyed 
and their factories ruined. The order was 
treated with contempt. 

" Leave 1 no ; tell Governor Buchanan 
we shall stay as long as we please, and 
trade in just what suits us best," cried the 
intruding factor ; and forthwith he set 
about adding to his stores, enlarging his 
barracoons, and making every preparation 
for a permanent settlement 

The governor again sent to him threaten¬ 
ing hostility if his orders were not obeyed. 
The message was treated as before, and the 
governor resolved that no time should be 
lost in executing his threats. The militia 
of Monrovia were at once assembled, and 
he presented the facts before them, asking 
for forty volunteers to come forward and 


support their Government. The number at 
once stepped out and ollered themselves, 
and he then sent to New Georgia for thirty 
more, and obtained them. These were 
placed under the command of Colonel 
Elijah Johnson, the oldest and bravest ol 
the colonial military, and marched for 
Little Bassa. Three schooners, filled with 
ammunition, put to sea, to aid and to 
operate with the land forces at the scene of 
action. The whole amounted to one hum 
dred men, under the direction of the 
Marshal of Liberia, Mr. Lewis, all animated 
with the same heroic determination to expel 
the slavers or die in the attempt. 

Three days passed away, and the inhabi¬ 
tants of Monrovia were anxiously waiting 
the result, when the governor was thrown 
into the greatest alarm by seeing the 
schooners return, they having been unable 
to double the cape against a strong east 
wind and a heavy sea. u What has become 
of the land force, deprived of the assistance 
of the fleet ?" he exclaimed, filled with 
fearful forebodings of thetr fate. It was a 
moment of intense anxiety and gloom. 
Just then an English man-of-war arrived in 
the harbour, with a fine snug, fast-sailing 
slaver, which had been recently captured, 
and which, on learning the critical state of 
things, the commander placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the governor. In an incredibly 
short time her captain and crew were 
landed, and the governor was on board 
with men, arms, ammunition, and provi¬ 
sions. By daylight the following morning, 
little more than thirty-six hours after her 
departure, the slave schooner Euphrates 
anchored olT Little Bassa. At that early 
hour nothing could be distinctly seen on 
shore, and a canoe was instantly despatched 
to learn the situation of affairs around the 
barracoons. As the day opened, a scene 
of fearful interest burst upon the eyes and 
ears of the governor and his party. About 
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a hundred and fifty yards from the beach* 
on a little clearing amidst the forest* arose 
the barracoons and a few native huts, from 
the walls of which now gleamed* in hot and 
quick succession, the fire and steel of 
musketry. The woods muttered an angry 
answer ; the roaring and blazing of guns 
burst forth upon the barracoons on every 
side* Who were the besieged ? Were they 
friends or foes behind those palisades? 
None could tell. Breathless and anxious 
stood the men on deck, watching the vary^ 
ing struggle, and the return of the canoe 
was waited for with the utmost solicitude. 

« Dem live for fight dere now; 'Merica 
man have barracoons; country man in 
woods all round ! Fash man, stand back ; 
spose you go on shore, all catch plenty 
balls,” shouted the Krooman as soon as he 
was within hailing distance* u ’Merica man 
in the barm coons/ 1 

The little force of Liberians then was 
surrounded and hotly besieged by a savage 
and angry enemy of tenfold their number, 
thirsting for their blood. Their ammuni¬ 
tion must have well nigh exhausted. 

A new difficulty and danger sprung up. 
The governor was on board a well-known 
slaver. The settlers, mistaking them for 
Spaniards, come up to reinforce the enemy, 
might fire upon them, or, seeing no way of 
safety but in retreat, abandon the barra¬ 
coons and attempt to cut their way into the 
forest. What was to be done ? “ Wc must 
communicate with the barracoons ; we must 
convey information to our friends with all 
possible despatch; who wall go on this 
perilous enterprise?” asked the governor, 
looking round on his men. 

“I will go, sir,” cried a young American 
sailor, stepping forth from the crew, with 
fire in his eye and unflinching courage 
Stamped on every feature of his face, 

“It may cost you your life,” said the 
governor, fixing his keen eye upon the 
man. 

“ Never mind, I will go,” was the hold 
reply. 

With a hastily penned note to Colonel 
Johnson hidden in his bosom he accord¬ 


ingly set off on his dangerous errand. i he 
brave Liberians in the t>arrifcoons were all 
this time watching anxiously the schooner > 
when her masts and spars became first 
visible in the morning light they hailed her 
as the promised aid. “ Aid 1 aid ! ” they 
shouted one to another joyfully; u thank 
God, aid is near/ 1 How, then, must their 
hopes have been dashed on discovering her 
to be the slaver Euphrates ! 

As the second canoe pushed from the 
vessel's side, it was seen by Colonel John¬ 
son, who exclaimed : u There goes the slaver 
to concert measures with the natives for a. 
combined attack. If he reaches them we 
are lost He must be cut off.” And, at 
the head of a handful of men, Johnson 
rushed out to attack him as the surf threw 
the canoe upon the beach. The brave 
sailor found himself thus beset with foes on 
every side. No sooner had he landed than 
a party of natives, concealed in the bushes, 
seized the poor fellow, and, discovering 
him to be “ 'Merica man,” were about to 
despatch him with their knives, when John¬ 
son's party, who saw in the movement 
something auspicious to themselves, made 
a furious onset on the savage who held his 
knife at the sailor’s throat, and instantly 
shot him down. 

Meanwhile the governor and his men 
were already under way. A party of 
savages stood ready to cut them off as they 
landed. Before this could be done, how¬ 
ever, a sudden and heavy fire from the 
boats reached their ranks, and scattered 
them into the forest. With a joyful wel¬ 
come was the governor received as he 
crossed the threshold of the barracoons. 
For an instant a rattling shower of balls 
was unheeded, while the men threw up 
their caps, shouting, C£ Hurra 1 hurra ! for 
Governor Buchanan.” Prompt measures 
I were immediately resorted to ; some houses 
I outside the palisades, which had afforded 
shelter to the savages, were quickly de¬ 
stroyed. A sally was made into the near¬ 
est thickets, where a large body of the 
natives had entrenched themselves. They 
were speedily routed, and a party o i axe- 
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men soon levelled the cover to the ground 
The property saved by the marshal began 
to be shipped, and the whole day was 
passed in industriously working and as 
manfully fighting. It was a day of vigilant, 
severe, unresting toil 

The next day, it being reported that 
Lalng had determined to reinforce himself 
with other native princes, and continue the 
combat, the schooner was despatched to 
Monrovia for more volunteers, two field- 
pieces, 14,000 ball-cartridges, and other 
articles necessary to their position. On onr 
return, the governor sent a message to the 
native kings, demanding the instant sur¬ 
render of the slaves in their possession, and 
desiring of them to make a treaty of peace 
within twenty-four hours. The messenger 
came back in the evening, bringing word 
that the king of the district would appear 
the next morning on the beach. 

The next day, accordingly, a white flag 
was borne towards the barracoons. “ Bob 
Gray,” the king, was said to be on the 
beach, fearful of approaching nearer* 
Governor Buchanan, therefore, with an es¬ 
cort of seventy-three men, marched out to 
meet him. It was some time before Bob 
Gray consented to issue from the bushes, 
and when he did he shook from fear, though 
surrounded by a body-guard of three hun¬ 
dred warriors. Before saying a word, he 
gave up the slaves in his possession, and 
piteously bewailed his folly in making wax 
on the ’Mexicans.” The terms of peace 
were readily agreed to, written, and signed 
on a drumhead, the principal articles of 
which were, that he (Bob Gray) would 
never deal in slaves again, or enter, in any 
way, into the slave trade* 

The encampment was broken up next 
morning, and both land and sea forces 
returned to Monrovia, with the loss of only 
one Krooman, Six or eight Liberians were 
wounded, amongst whom was Colonel 
Johnson. The loss of the enemy was more 
considerable. The spot is now known as 
“ the Factory. Tp 

But the most fearful encounter with the 
natives was in the attack made upon the 


settlement at Hedington, which is described 
as follows:— w On the 16th of March, a 
fearful onset on the unoffending town of 
Hedington was made, when between three 
and four hundred warriors, consisting of 
Candoos, Veyes, and Mamboos, headed by 
four chiefs (of whom Goterah was principal) 
suddenly appeared before it So sure were 
they of victory, that Goterah had brought a 
pot for the purpose of cooking Mr. Brown, 
the missionary, for his breakfast. The 
Mission-house was on one side of the settle¬ 
ment, behind a large field of cassadas. At 
this time there were two carpenters from 
Caldwell living at the Mission-house—Zion 
Harris and Demery—who had come for 
the purpose of building a church and school- 
house for the mission. At daylight a report 
of guns was heard, and immediately a voice 
shouting, f Wax, war, war is come f whilst a 
horde of savages came rushing through the 
cassada field, uttering the most horrid yells, 
Harris and Demery, seizing their muskets 
and cartridges, rushed out, and took their 
stand behind the picket-fence which sur¬ 
rounded the house, as the enemy, like 
furious tigers, pressed madly forward* Their 
course was suddenly checked by a deadly 
discharge from the muskets of the carpen¬ 
ters, which stretched several of the leading 
warriors on the ground. Before recovering 
from their panic, Brown opened a heavy 
discharge upon them from the upper win¬ 
dows, and a conflict ensued, in the course 
of which Goterah fell. 

The death of Goterah gave great joy to 
the natives far and near. Some came from 
a great distance to see the man who had 
slain the tyrant, saying, 1 hMerica man's God 
is God for true. 1 Another chief, Gdumber, 
ivas determined to revenge the death of 
Goterah, but failed to effect his purpose* 
and this proved to be the last attack of the 
natives. 

Six or seven kings, who had stood' 
ready to join the strongest party, now 
hastened to Monrovia with presents and 
protestations of friendship ; whilst from the 
interior tribes messengers w r ere sent to beg 
an alliance with Liberia, One article in 
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every treaty was always insisted on by the 
governor—‘Never, in anyway, to be en¬ 
gaged in the slave trade.’ 

Every man seemed glad to be freed 
from the attacks of the dreadful Gotumber, 
who, driven from his town, and shunned by 
the neighbouring kings, was forced to skulk 
in the woods without a hut for shelter, and 
nothing but wild yams for food. The feel¬ 
ing began extensively to prevail that in 
Liberia, and there alone, was there security 
from the liability of being seized and sold 
into slavery* This idea cannot be more 
touchingly expressed than in the reply of a 
poor fellow from the river Congo. On 
being asked whether he did not wish to 
return: to his own country, ‘No, no,’ said 
he; ‘ if I go back to my country they make 
me slave. I am here free ; no one dare 
trouble me. I got my wife, my land, my 
children; learn book—all free. I am here 
a white man ; me no go back. 

In the year 1839, it was found desirable 
that a constitution should be drawn up, 
defining the rights, duties, privileges, etc., 
of the colonists. Accordingly, one was 
sent out with the new governor, Thomas 
Buchanan. At this period the colony con¬ 
tained nine towns, owned 500,000 acres of 
rich land, had four printing presses, two 
newspapers—the Liberian Herald and the 
African Liberator , twenty-one churches, 
thirty ministers, ten day schools, and many 
Sabbath schools. It still maintained its 
connection with the colonization societies ; 
and whilst the colony was in its infancy and 
required constant pecuniary aid this was 
essential to its welfare. But in 1846, after 
nearly thirty years of existence, the increas¬ 
ing numbers, wealth, and influence of the 
Liberian colony suggested to them the 
necessity of self-government. The anoma¬ 
lous and inconsequential position they had 
hitherto held as a dependency on a simple 
society, possessing no recognised political 
character, and claimed by no state, was 


becoming embarrassing to them. W ith un¬ 
equalled facilities or commercial opera¬ 
tions, it was their wish to form alliances 
and commercial treaties with England and 
France, but the governments of those court 
tries could not, in the position in which 
the colony stood, recognise them or be of 
any service to them in a political relation¬ 
ship. 

They therefore determined to declare 
their independence, and form themselves 
into a republic, after the model of that of 
the United States. With the full consent 
of the Colonization Society, a declaration 
of independence was drawn up by Simon 
Greenleaf, LE D., Professor of Law in 
Harvard College, Cambridge, Massachu¬ 
setts. The form of government consisted 
of a president, elected by the people, and 
sustaining, with the executive power, the 
navy, with power to call out the militia 
during the recess for the defence ot the 
republic. The legislative power is vested 
in a senate and a honse of representatives, 
styled collectively the “ Legislature ot 
Liberia.’' Each of these has a negative, or 
vote, on the acts of the other. 

The act of declaration of independence 
was signed on the 24th of August, 1847, 
and the first president was Mr. Roberts, a 
gentleman who had been for some years in. 
the colony. Immediately after, they drew 
up resolutions, declaring their withdrawal 
from all political relations with the Ameri¬ 
can colonization societies. In the flag they 
adopted was inscribed the national motto, 
“ Liberty brought us here.” With respect 
to the act of independence, it ought to be 
stated that it is drawn up after the model 
of that of the United States, with this im¬ 
portant exception, that it not only declares 
that “ all men are born free and equal,” etc., 
but in the most emphatic and unequivocal 
terms repudiates and denounces the slave 
trade and slavery, and proposes for ever to 
banish both from the Liberian territory. 
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joyous view burst 
suddenly upon us/ 1 
says Canon Tris¬ 
tram, u and the whole 
sea-coast, from Beirut 
almost to Ruad, the 
ancient Arvad, lay 
spread ten thousand feet beneath 
us. In the nearer foreground be¬ 
low, was a sort of hollow or basin, 
the upper ,drainage of the great 
valley of the Kadisha, a rough, 
rocky plain, heaped with mounds, which are 
doubtless the 1 moraines/ or deposits of 
ancient ice; and its enclosing sides scarped 


by the traces of the primaeval glaciers which 
formed these moraines* 

In the midst of this area, closed in by 
snow-streaked mountains on the east, north, 
and south, but open towards the west, and 
looking on the broad expanse of sea more 
than six thousand feet beneath, on a group 
of mounds, at the very * edge 1 of the 
height of Lebanon, stood a dark green clump 
of trees—-the famous cedar grove* Dean 
Stanley, and most other visitors, remark 
that the first view of the grove is a disap¬ 
pointment. We certainly did not feel it so, 
perhaps because our view was from above 
instead of, as in their case, from below; 
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perhaps because so many have remarked 
upon the insignificance of the group, that 
we expected nothing. On the contrary, we 
were struck by the very marked feature 
which the grove, inconsiderable indeed in 
itself, formed in the vast and bare landscape- 
Where there are few features, these, even if 
small, must, when in strong contrast with 
all around, arrest attention. 

There are several noticeable features 
which struck us at once. First, the position 
of cedars at the 'edge of Lebanon/ the 
only vegetation visible as we looked down 
into the wide amphitheatre, but yet them¬ 
selves linked with man and with civilization 
by a narrow strip of cultivated valley, which 
commences at the extremity of the grove, 
and gradually widens and expands, till, in 
the course of a few miles, it becomes the 
fruitful vale of the Kish a. Then we have 
heard so much of there being only ten or 
twelve old trees, and a few young ones 
around, that we were not prepared for a 
group of more than three hundred and fifty 
trees, all fine timber, while from the spot 
where we stood old and young were undis¬ 
tinguish able. 

The distance looked short from the top 
of the pass, but we wound for a long two 
hours down the steep rocky declivity before 
we reached the group, lying a little to the 
Hght of the road. The great charm of soli¬ 
tude is no longer here, for a little square 
chapel and several rude huts have been 
erected under the central clump, and the 
inhabitants find touting and pestering visi¬ 
tors a profitable variety in their ordinary 
occupation of goat-herding. 

But before we came upon these, more 
agreeable denizens arrested our attention. 
The grove was vocal with life. Innumer¬ 
able cicadas hissed and grilled around, and 
many a familiar, and some strange notes of 
birds welcomed us from the branches. The 
common chaffinch, which we had never 
found in Palestine since the winter, gave 
forth his blithe chirrup from every tree ; 
numbers of the English coletit were almost 
out of sight aloft among the boughs, being 
an addition to the birds of Syria hitherto 


unnoticed ; a beautiful little species of finch, 
akin to the canary, and which has not yet 
been described, was in little bands every¬ 
where, and a redstart, never before brought 
to England, sent forth a nuthatch-like note 
as he steal drily glided from trunk to trunk. 
Many hooded crows, ravens, kestrels, hobby- 
hawks, and wood owls, were secreted in the 
topmost boughs, almost out of shot. 

The trees are not too crowded, and many 
of the younger ones have a circumference of 
eighteen feet; nor are they entirely confined 
to the grove, as there are several stragglers 
of considerable size to the north and west. 
In such a spot we could well comprehend 
the feeling of superstition which seduced the 
chosen people to erect altars and high places 
( on every high hill, and under every green 
tree/ The breeze, as it soughed through 
the dark boughs, seemed to breathe sounds 
of solemnity and awe, and to proclaim ' the 
trees of the Lord/ the * cedars of Lebanon 
which He hath planted/” 

Sir Joseph Hooker also gives a descrip¬ 
tion of this famous forest:— 

“ So far as is at present generally known, 
the cedars are confined on Lebanon to one 
spot, the head of the Kadisha valley, which, 
at six thousand feet elevation, terminates in 
broad, shallow, fiat-floored basins, and is 
two or three miles across, and as much long; 
it is here in a straight line fifteen miles from 
the sea, and about three or four from the 
summit of Lebanon, which is to the north¬ 
ward of it. These open basins have shelving 
sides, which rise two thousand to four thou¬ 
sand feet above their bases; they exactly 
resemble what are called corrys in many 
Highland mountains. The floor of that in 
which the cedars grow presents almost a 
dead level to the eye, crossed abruptly and 
transversely by a confused range of ancient 
moraines which have been deposited by 
glaciers, that, under very different conditions 
of climate, once filled the basin above them, 
and communicated with the perpetual snow 
with which the whole summit of Lebanon 
was at that time deeply covered. The 
moraines are perhaps eighty to one hundred 
feet high; their boundaries are perfectly 
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defined, and they divide the floor of the 
basin into an upper and lower flat area. 
The rills from the surrounding heights col¬ 
lect on the upper fiat, and form one stream, 
which winds amongst the moraines on its 
way to the lower hat, whence it is precipi¬ 
tated into the gorge of the Kadisha. The 
cedars grow on that portion of the moraine 
which immediately borders this stream, and 
appear as a black speck in the great area of 
the carry and its moraines, which contain no 
other arboreous vegetation, nor any shrubs 
but a few small berberry and rose bushes 
that form no feature in the landscape. 

The number of trees is about four hun¬ 
dred, and they are disposed in nine groups, 
corresponding with as many hummocks of 
the range of moraines : they are of various 
sizes, from about eighteen inches to upwards 
of forty feet in girth ; but the most remark¬ 
able and sign ill cant fact connected with 
their slue, and consequently with the age of 
the grove, is that there is no tree of less 
than eighteen inches girth, and that we found 
no young trees, bushes, or even seedlings of 
a second year's growth. We had no means 
of estimating accurately the ages of die 
youngest or oldest tree. It may be rv* 
marked, however, that the wood of 
branch of the old tree, cut at the time, is 
eight inches in diameter (exclusive of baric), 
presents an extremely firm, compact, and 
close-grained texture, and has no less than 
one hundred and forty rings, which are so 
dose m some parts that they cannot be 
counted without a lens. This specimen 
further, is both harder and browner than 
any English-grown cedar or native deodar, 
and is as odoriferous as the latter. These, 
however, are the characters of an old lower 
branch of a very old tree, and are no guide 
to the general character of the wood on the 
Lebanon, and still less to that of English- 
grown specimens, which are always very 
inferior in colour, odour, grain, and texture. 
Calculating only from the rings in this 
branch, the youngest trees in Lebanon would 
average one hundred years old, the oldest 
two thousand five hundred—both estimates 
no doubt widely far from the mark. Calcu¬ 


lating from trunks of English rapidly grown 
specimens, their ages might be put down as 
low respectively as five and two hundred 
years, while from the rate of growth of the 
Chelsea cedars the youngest trees may be 
twenty-two, and the oldest six hundred to 
eight hundred years old. 5 ' 

Dr. Porter adds, ft The cedars are much 
broken and disfigured, partly by the snows 
of winter, but chiefly by the vandalism of 
visitors. The patriarchs, in fact, are all 
hacked and hewn, tablets cut on their sides, 
with names inscribed on them, names known 
in history and literature ; joined with others 
which nobody has ever heard of, or ever 
will hear of elsewhere* Noble lords figure 
beside the autographs of their dragomen ; 
and other associations occur to excite the 
sneers and indignation of posterity. I shall 
feel that I have not written altogether in 
vain if my strong protest against such bar¬ 
barity tend to save these last trees of a 
sacred forest from the knives of future pil¬ 
grims. The cones are fair game as relics, 
and any branch that the winter storms may 
have broken off may be bargained for with 
the monk ; but deliberately to use a knife 
n an act that would disgrace a Bedawy. 

In past days one of the greatest charms 
of this little forest was its solitude, hut that 
is gone. An unsightly chapel has been 
erected in the centre of the grove, and many 
a branch has been ruthlessly cut down flora 
its roof Nightly, during the season, the 
monk guardian, and a goodly train of 
idle boys and men who collect to see the 
strangers, kindle their fire of cedar-wood to 
boil their coffee, light their pipes, and 
temper the chill mountain blasts. Even 
this is not all In the beginning of August 
each year occurs the*Feast of the Cedars/ 
when natives, lay and cleric, assemble in 
hundreds to spend a night in prayer and 
revel ry around these venerable trees. Thei r 
branches are lopped off for fire-wood, anti 
kindled beside the massive trunks, and 
upon the exposed roots of the oldest tree& 
It is to be feared that such a combination 
of accidents will ere long annihilate the 
famed cedar grove of Lebanon n 
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THE BA£QUJE£. 


?£ went over San Sebastian on 
Wednesday morning (says 
Miss Whately), and saw what 
there is to be seen there : a 
beautiful view of sea and 
rounded cliffs, not unlike 
Howtli Head, and a fine 
sweep of sandy beach; a 
cheerful market-place, where 
I stood and sketched two or 
three old women with long streamers and 
orange handkerchiefs; and a church, where 
a confirmation was going on, which gave 
us an opportunity of seeing a number of the 
people of the city—ladies in mantillas. 
Many of them came from real Spain : slight, 
graceful figures; splendid, glossy black 
hair, really like a raven's wing, and ex¬ 
quisitely arranged, with the light net fall of 
the mantilla down over it, and hanging 
over the face; bright eyes, and a general 
effective look, making them seem prettier 
than, when studied, they really were, though 
many were in fact exceedingly handsome 
The lower order, with long plaits hanging 
down their backs, were a very good-looking 
race, and with a most agreeable, intelligent 
expression. At eleven o'clock we left San 
Sebastian, and a pleasant drive of two or 
diree hours brought us to a little village, 
where the horses baited. 

Here we spent two hours, and this was 
the way we employed them :—We "walked 
down to the beach, where bold rocks stood 
out against the broad Atlantic, whose waves 
Tame with a rolling dash upon the smooth 
..ands, giving promise of what they would do 
when lashed into rage. Then we sat down 
to eat bread and cold chicken, and to be 
watched by a whole bevy of handsome, 
barefooted children, seemingly just out of 
school, some carrying babies, and altogether 
making a party of twelve or fourteen at 
least, full of curiosity to see the strangers ; 
for I suppose English, or indeed any 


travellers, are not very common. At first 
we felt it a little troublesome to be so sur¬ 
rounded ; but we soon found that these 
Basque children were so well-behaved that 
they did not worry us. They asked for 
nothing, and only sat watching our pro¬ 
ceedings, and, on receiving bread and bits 
of biscuit, divided them without roughness 
or scrambling. They chattered in Basque 
to each other ; but all understood Spanish 
except the very little ones. Some of the 
girls of ten and twelve were lovely little 
creatures, with sweet, intelligent black eyes 
and lissom figures, I began a sketch of 
some of the party (to get all into a group 
would have required longer time than I had 
to give). A dear little black-eyed damsel, 
with a baby brother in the usual swaddling- 
clothes of this region {/>., a yellow cloth 
skirt and a heap of promiscuous jackets 
bound together with red or brown festooned 
ribbon s), sat opposite me, and, with three 
or four more boys with blue and red 
berrets, and little girls in charming variety 
of striped and coloured garments, made a 
pleasant picture, and gave great delight 
One big lad of thirteen was sent to fetch 
some water for us to drink, and showed 
much intelligence and most courteous 
manners. 

We had rather a windy drive in the after¬ 
noon, which made the clouds hang over 
the mountains, so that they did not look 
their best; but it was a fine and varied 
scene, and Ezpeitia perfectly lovely* It 
was yet daylight when we reached that little 
town, famous as the birthplace of Loyola, 
and possessing a college, where those great 
mischief-mongers his followers have a head¬ 
quarters. 

The town of Ezpeitia is hardly more 
than a village, but old and very picturesque. 

It stands in a wide valley of rich meadows, 
with a rapid trout-stream running over 
stones and rocks in the midst of it. and a 
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whole circle of mountains of various heights 
round it, some bare, and showing thin grey 
limestone, others broken by cultivation, 
and clumps of foliage, cork-trees, oak, and 
beech* The hotel, alias fonda, alias 
parador-—the last is the favourite term 
here—astonished me by its cleanliness, 
compared to what we It ad heard of Span¬ 
ish inns* Some friends had told us that 
the inns in Biscay were dirty, the food very 
bad, and the people uncivil Our short 
experiences were exactly contrary. The 
inn at Ezpeitia was very decent, as well 
as delightfully picturesque : the salon win¬ 
dows opened on little balconies, embowered 
in apricot-trees trained over them, and 
covered with bright green fruit; dark pol¬ 
ished floors were here, though somewhat 
uneven; and there was a Rembrandt-like 
kitchen, where a benevolent-looking old 
dame, with a white kerchief on her head, 
presided over the cookery, which when 
served up, proved remarkably good* 

Early next morning I was at the window, 
looking out at the pleasant scene, ami 
enjoying a quiet bit of time before my com¬ 
panion was awake. The proper Spanish 
breakfast is a tiny cup of chocolate, with¬ 
out a saucer, a couple of small sweet cakes 
or a morsel of bread, a large glass of water, 
and a sugarilla, made of sugar and white 
of egg, to put in the water. The people 
were; all exceedingly courteous and civil. I 
have never met pleasanter manners than 
those of Spanish Basques* Afterwards we 
set out for the Jesuit college and church, 
very beautifully situated about a mile from 
the town, and well worth sketching, from 
its graceful Saracenic style. However, I 
preferred making my drawing at a point 
some distance from the building, and letting 
the rest of the party go on to visit the in¬ 
terior. While I was drawing, a venerable- 
looking poor man passed by, and stepped 
back to glance at my picture. So of course 
I had a little bit of chat, as far as I could 
manage, and gave him a tract At first he 
would not take it, and I was feeling disap¬ 
pointed ; but it came out that he refused, 
thinking it was the only Spanish book I 


had, and that I would want it to learn 
Spanish, Toma senor," said I, earnestly; 
and he thanked me, and took it and went 
on his way. 

Leaving Ezpeitia we ascended a moun¬ 
tain, so steep that two stout oxen were 
harnessed to the carriage in front of the 
horses* It was a mountain pass, on the 
Spanish side of the Pyrenees, and a very 
beautiful one in many ways. The foliage 
was exceedingly fine and luxuriant; such 
groves of beech in all the splendour of their 
early summer green, and with merino sheep 
feeding under them, and grey rocks jutting 
out amid heath, and fern, and grass, 
adorned with tufts of blue columbines, and 
a pretty pink blossom. The cottages of 
the Biscayan peasantry were an unceasing 
object of admiration, being of picturesque 
forms, and white or buff-coloured, with red- 
tiled roofs and little wooden balconies with 
vines trained over them, and just the happy 
mixture of neatness and neglect that comes 
best into a landscape; on the whole, far 
superior to the French. The farming, too, 
was pronounced better by those of our party 
competent to judge : certainly the land 
between the rocks and ravines seemed very 
fertile, and most carefully laboured, if in 
somewhat primitive style. The men, driv¬ 
ing a simple plough, or working up the 
land with great forks, were usually attended 
and aided by their little boys ; and women, 
with white sleeves and blue skirts, tucked 
up so as to show a red petticoat, were busy 
weeding. The oxen here are much finer 
and larger than the Beamese; they are 
shod with iron, like horses. The carts are 
very primitive, having solid wheels, which 
must be very heavy, and make a great 
creaking: the effect is odd, used as we arc 
to spokes in wheels. 

By half-past six we reached Tdosa, our 
next halt; a very pretty town, but not in 
such scenery as Ezpeitia, A brisk river runs 
through it, which is turned to account for 
two manufactories—one of doth from the 
merino wool, the other paper. This is a 
great thing for so small a place, and im* 
I proves it much, by giving employment 
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Between Tolosa and Pampelona is no town, 
““nothing bat miserable villages, where no 
one would sleep unless in very sore 
necessity. 

At an early hour all were up. The morn¬ 
ing was brilliant, and the little river sparkled 
as we crossed the bridge. A real moun¬ 
tain pass, equal to most of the Swiss passes, 
only without the snow peaks, was now our 
route. Here in winter it is cold enough 
for snow, but not so late as this ; indeed 
the sun was exceedingly hot, but a breeze, 
which in some of the ravines became a 
wind, prevented it being at all oppressive. 

A small village, within the borders of 
Navarre, and situated between two splendid 
passes, is the usual and only rest between 
Ezpeitia and Tolosa. A house where a 
toll had to be paid marked the boundary, 
and a huge chain hung before it, which we 
were told was put up at night just across 
the road. This chain marks the line be- 
ween Biscay and Navarre. On the Biscay 
side no man can be taken by conscription 
for a soldier, for the Basques will not sub¬ 
mit to this. They often enlist voluntarily, 
and make good soldiers ; several generals 
of note have been Basques; but force they 
will not stand. The few people we saw 
were much less dark than the Spanish 
Basques, and not so well-looking. The 
road has so much traffic with merchandise 
for San Sebastian, that a posada with plenty 
of stabling and food is found there. It 
was a real Spanish posada—the ground- 
floor all occupied by stables full of newly- 
arrived mules and horses, and pigs running 
about on it. Through this we had to pick 
our steps to a staircase not of the cleanest, 
and came to a picturesque kitchen, where 
huge logs lay on the floor endways to the 
fire, above which swung a pot. Everything 
was in primitive style. In a room opposite 
a number of muleteers and carters were 
eating and talking. Up another flight of 
dirty stairs, we reached the grand guest- 
chamber, which, if not clean, was not 
actually filthy. The windows, as in all the 
common houses in Navarre, were mostly of 
wood: in the cottages nothing but wooden 


shutters are used, with a peep-hole foi cold 
days. They brought us some odd kind of 
broth with bread boiled in it, which is not 
bad ; then a plate of garbanzos; and then 
some lamb roasted in pieces as big as one s 
hand, and very good, in spite of a soupfon 
of garlic. The Spanish cooking is certainly 
maligned, at least in the north. V* e got 
good fare everywhere ; and this was a mere 
posada, frequented almost exclusively by 
natives. Excellent bread, and good wine 
with a rather pleasant astringency, were 
liberally supplied. 

While the horses were putting to, I went 
down among the carters, and managed to 
catch two by themselves, to whom 1 gave a 
tract, which was accepted willingly; and, 
after we had started, the one who had 
taken it was observed reading so attentively 
that his oxen had actually come to a dead 
stop, I have not dared to give tracts in a 
large circle, for fear of mischief. The road 
now lay through another pass, celebrated 
as the scene of much guerilla warfare, and, 
I suspect, of sundry robber exploits also. 
Baptiste, our cocker^ told many robber tales 
to raise our spirits i but the patrol is pretty 
watchful, and by day there is no danger. 
One part of this pass is called the Two 
Sisters {Dos Ilermanas ), being the name of 
two magnificent rocks of different sizes, which 
stand sentinels on each side of the road. 
Green slopes surround them, with short 
brushwood, and a stream flows beneath, 
where there is a little establishment of iron¬ 
works, which does not injure the scene. 
Here we got down and sat a short time to 
draw, though not nearly long enough, but 
as long as was prudent; for, as it was, we 
barely reached Pampelona by daylight. 

We spent our Sunday in Pampelona. 
Early in the morning we went fora quiet 
walk. The view from the ramparts was 
splendid, I had no idea, in the base of 
Saturday, what an extent of mountains was 
visible ; the deep blue of those more distant 
heights, and the warmer tints of those nearer, 
rising from the plateau on which the emi¬ 
nence stands on which rampelona is built 
The riv er, fringed with cypress, poplar, and 
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elm trees, runs just below the fortifications* 
After a service in our rooms, we separated, 
as the others wished to walk, and I required 
a quiet time* Later in the afternoon I 
joined them in the £i Pasco/* or promenade, 
close to the hotel* 1 put on for this walk— 
as it was now become quite mild, yet with¬ 
out much smi—the new mantilla I had pur¬ 
chased the day before* As I went down 
stairs I peeped into the kitchen to ask one 
of the women if it was put on right, and the 
fat landlady and one of the others rushed 
to look, and to insist on rearranging it, and 
sent me forth with expressions of satis¬ 
faction, It is a singular thing that a mantilla 
is a dress which becomes almost every 
woman, of whatever age or complexion: 
nearly every one looks graceful and modest 
in it, which is no small advantage* Elderly 
women, who in a bonnet full of flowers 
would look hideous, appear dignified and 
handsome with the black lace folds round 
their heads. 

The day we left Pampelona proved the 
most lovely of all our lovely days : both 
weather and scenery were delicious* The 
Spanish mountain country is truly splendid 
in many parts, and if not equal in some 
points to that of Switzerland, the inferiority 
is nearly made up in others, such as a finer 
climate and more transparent colouring. In 
the evening we reached a sweet little village 
called Mogaire* The air was quite balmy 
as it blew softly across from the garden of 
a wealthy marquis near the river, whose 
roses grew down to the water in rich profu¬ 
sion, The fonda was clean and com for tab 1 e, 
and the people extremely civil. The rooms, 
chough small, were decent, and the linen 
cl e an an d pien tl ful * The whi tewas h e d wal 1 s 
did not boast a looking-glass in any of the 
chambers, but we dressed without its aid* j 
I rose early, and went down to sketch a 
pretty little stone bridge, I went first to 
the kitchen for a drink of milk, and there 
saw the morning toilet of the two nice little 
girls of the house* They came down in 
petticoats and chemises (a jacket being 
added later in the day, if not too hot). The 
hair was knotted in tight plaits, and as rough 
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as a furze-bush, but a smooth of the hand 
was all it got* Then the elder washed the 
little one, Tomasita, by dipping her hands 
hi water - and rubbing her face very slightly, 
ditto to hands, without soap, and this was 
all* 

We left Mogaire with regret, for it is a 
charming spot; but the long journey before 
us made it needful to get off soon after 
seven o'clock* I gave two more tracts, 
one to the landlord and another to a friend 
who was chatting with him at the door. 

At mid-day, after a drive through very 
fine scenery, perhaps a little overwooded, 
but still very agreeable, we came to a small 
place where the horses had to bait. It was 
the last village of Navarre on this side, and 
a very picturesque spot, full of old gabled 
houses, built with wooden shutters instead 
of glass, for the most part trellised with 
vines, and altogether picture-like* We 
scrambled up a bank just outside the village, 
to get under a spreading beech-tree, and 
there made our breakfast, or lunch, with 
the delicious white Spanish bread, hot from 
the baker’s oven in the village below, and 
water as cool as heart could wish from a 
neighbouring spring, added to a fowl brought 
from Mogaire. While standing in the shade 
to get out of the glare, I was accosted by a 
woman carrying a pitcher. She thought I 
looked warm, and showed true Spanish 
courtesy by instantly pouring out a glass of 
cider winch her pitcher contained, and 
offering it to me* The courteous manners 
here are remarkable, and the politeness to 
women is quite different from what we find 
in France* 

The route now lay along the beautiful 
little river Bidassoa, which divides France 
from Spain in this part. The steep cliffs 
are fringed with box and heather, and have 
charming variety and beauty. We saw a 
curious way of bringing boats up the river 
here. They are flat-bottomed, the water 
being very shallow, and the men punt them 
down, carrying oxen in them, and then take 
a cargo of stores for the glass-works some* 
where in Spain, and make the oxen wade, 
drawing them along up the stream* The 
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effect is the oddest possible. The wind was 
just enough to blow up a good deal of dust, 
and soon after re-entering Biscay we stopped 
at my request at a pretty qumta, or farm, to 
ask for water, I got down to ask for it, as 
the best able to speak, and I saw such a 
sweet group: a benevolent elderly woman, 
with three pretty girls, all washing at a 
rivulet near the house. I asked for water, 
and they brought me cider with most 
courteous hospitality. These were Spanish 
Basques, as much handsomer than the 
French Basques as is generally said to be 
the case. I talked a little with the old 
dame, and, finding her daughters could 


read, offered a tract to her for them, the 
one containing “ There is a fountain, and 
several others. She looked rather doubtful. 


apparently having never heard of a hymn 
in her life, and said, “ What is it ?” I said, 
“ Listen : I will read,” and read her a verse 
of “How sweet the name.” ‘‘Is ^ la ’ t 
good?” “Si, si, buena,” she replied, and 
took my hand, which she warmly shook, 
looking into my face with a pleased yet 
wistful expression in her fine eyes. I never 
saw a sweeter countenance. May the 
“ nombre dulce” become dear to her 
through His own goodness and grace, 
making light to shine in a dark place 1 


DUBLIN. 


Hot 



uiiUN is a most inter¬ 
esting city. The 
stranger may ramble 
for days through its 
streets without ex¬ 
hausting their histori¬ 
cal and antiquarian interest. 
The quays above Carlisle 
Bridge look comparatively dull 
excepting King’s Inn Quay 
during term-time, when the 
Four Courts building (repre¬ 
sented in our picture) is the centre of busy 
resort* On the south side of the Liffby 
some of the quays, with their shops and 
bookstalls, remind one of the quays of the 
Seine. The tramways and the traffic to the 
King’s Bridge Station give a lively look to 
the long thoroughfare. Passing up Parlia¬ 
ment Street southward from the river to the 
Castle and thence eastward towards Christ 
Church, we get into a region abounding in 
historical recollections, but presenting a sad 
scene of squalid poverty on getting out of 
the main streets. Between the two cathe¬ 
drals are some of the poorest localities, 
which few tourists care to see, except skirt¬ 
ing them €ii route to St. Patrick s Cathedral. 
Going there in a car one day, the driver 


said, “ You’ve been through streets that the 
Queen did not sec ; ” and it is well she did 
not, or her general impression of Dublin 
being a fine city would have been some¬ 
what modified. In the district known as 
“The Liberties,” from special legal and 
municipal privileges once enjoyed, the 
numerous large buildings attest a former 
flourishing condition, but the population is 
now a dense one of the lowest operatives, 
reminding one of Spitalflelds ano similar 
regions in the east of London. 

The Phcenix Park, covering 1.700 acres 
in all, is a magnificent demesne; the part 
not occupied by the grounds of the Vice¬ 
regal Lodge, by Zoological Gardens, by 
barracks, and by various public enclosures, 
comprises above T.300 ncres. Besides the 
open park, the “People’s Garden" is free 
to the public, and is much frequented by 
the middle classes; but for the crowded 
poor of Dublin the Phoenix Park is of little 
use. Except on rare occasions the masses 
of people do not find tlieir way there. 
There is a great lack of open spaces, not to 
speak of playgrounds or spaces for recre¬ 
ation, in the poor parts of the city. .There 
is no city of the sire, in fact, so deficient in 
open spaces. 
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The population at last census was 
*46,326: in r861 it was 254.808; and in 
iSsi the highest nuni- 


Wes tern Railway boats alone forming an inv 
portant proportion in the trade of the port 


her attained, 261,700, 

There have been singu¬ 
lar variations in the 
reports of the census 
at various times, 
either from faults in the 
mode of enumeration or 
difficulty in obtaining 
truth, as in all Irish 
matters, or from a 
ch a n ge i n the m u 11 i c ipal 
bound aries. Fro m the 
middle of last century, 
when the number was 
about 150,000, at the 
time of the Union, the 
increase was but slow, 
but tolerably uniform* 

In 1800, the population 
was about 185,000, l>ut 
in 1S04 it had fallen 
to 167,900, In iSar 
the first of the regular 
decennial enumerations, 
the number had again 
risen to the same as at 
the opening of the century* In 1S31 it was 
203,650 ; in 1S41, 2 35,864. The increase in 
the next ten years was greatly owing to the 
influx of the starving people from the 
country, the depopulation of which rapidly 
i ncreas ed fro m th e t im e of the fam i n e, Th e 
commerce of the Port of Dublin Is almost 
the only thing about the place that is 
steadily progressive, and the reason Is be¬ 
cause the increase of trade and commerce 
depends not wholly or chiefly on the in¬ 
ternal condition of a country* Great im¬ 
provements have been made in the channel 
of the river and in the construction of docks 
and harbours, and more improvements are 
urgently needed. The tonnage of the port 
has more than doubled in the last thirty years, 
and is now above a million and a half tons. 
The North Wall Quays generally present a 
scene of busy life, from the large increase 
of steam traffic, the London and North 


But you feel that the place ought to be more 
stirring and prosperous than it is* 
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coru'na and it? association;?. 


oruna is interesting 
from its historical 
associations. It 
claims to have been 
a Phoenician and 
Carthaginian settle- 
merit, and it seems 
probable that the lighthouse 
just outside the town was al¬ 
ready in existence at the time 
of the Roman occupatron. “ In 
the early maritime history of 
England ' (says Dr, Manning in 
his u Spanish Pictures ”) “ Coruna holds an 
important place as the Groyne—a corrup¬ 
tion of the French name La Corogne., Here 
John of Gaunt landed to claim the crown 
of Spain (1386), and lienee Philip II. 
sailed to marry our Queen Maw, hoping 
thus to unite the crowns of Spain and 
England, When the Invincible Armada 
was seriously damaged by storms off 
Cape Finisterre it put into the Groyne 
to refit. The English government, deceived 
by the assurances of the Spanish Court, had 
given way to a false security, and believed 
that no invasion would be attempted, at 
least for that year. The nation was un¬ 
disciplined and unprepared to meet so 
terrible a foe. But for the inevitable delay 
in the port of Coruna the result might have 
been far different. But he must be blind 
indeed who does not see the hand of God 
iii the whole history of this memorable 
assault upon our religion and liberties. 

Six days after sailing from Coruna, on 
Friday tire 29th of July, 1588, the fleet 
sighted land off the Lizard, and were soon 
detected by those who were looking out, 

* In was about the lovely dose of a warm summer’s 
day [Plymouth bay ; 

There came a gallant merchant ship full sail Lo 
The crew had seen Castile's black fleet, beyond 
A u rig fly's isle, I a nii 

At rest, at twilight* on the waves, lie heaving many 


That day and night ten thousand beacon- 
fires were lighted up throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. All along the 
southern shores, from Land’s End to Mar¬ 
gate, from tire watchers of the Underdid of 
the Isle of Wight to the dwellers in the 
northern border land, the warning flames 
flared forth, telling Englishmen that at last 
the hour was come when they must meet 
the enemy. 

At this great hour of agony and peril the 
mercy of bod graciously supplied all that 
was lacking. The courage of the Queen 
and people was high, the hour of danger 
drew them closer in heart together, the most 
magnificent efforts were made for the de¬ 
fence of our shores. Better still than all, 
the voice of prayer and supplication was 
heard throughout the land, prayer and 
supplication that was fully and beyond, 
measure answered. In looking back upon 
this period of our national annals, it is 
delightful to see how firm and high was 
the trust and faith of good men in the 
power of God to aid, help and deliver them. 
The Queen called upon the lieutenants of 
counties to be active in their raising of 
horse and foot, ‘considering those great 
preparations and arrogant threatemngs, now 
burst out in actions upon the seas, tending 
to a conquest wherein every man s particular 
estate is in the highest degree to be touched, 
in respect of country, liberty, wife, children, 
lands, life, and that which specially is 10 be 
regarded, for the possession of the true ai d 
sincere religion ot Christ. J 1 here was a 
great gathering of soldiers at the camp at 
Tilbury, and the Queen herself day by day 
was to be seen amid her soldiers. At 
certain times solemn supplications were 
heard ; 4 divers psalms, • says an eye witness, 

1 put into form of prayers in praise of 
Almighty God, no ways to he mi silked, 
which she greatly commended, and with 
very earnest speech thanked God for them. 
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The armada slowly sailed up the Channel; 
vast galleons, with many decks and float¬ 
ing towers, showing like castles on the deep. 
From the very first there were not wanting 
signs to show that the presumptuous title 
of the Invincible Armada was as vain as 
proud. The chapels, pulpits, and gilded 
Madonnas in some of tire galleons did not 
save them from suffering severely from a 
gale; the galley-slaves arose in one of the 
vessels and made their escape to France; 
the English hanging on their rear captured 
some of their most richly laden vessels. 
The Spanish ships passed the dangerous 
rocks of the Eddystone, then tmilluminated 
by friendly lighthouse; the good people of 
Plymouth watched them, wondering when 
the attack would come; the big vessels lie 
becalmed on St James’s Day below the 
white cliffs of Freshwater; watchers from 
the downs of Brighton and from the heights 
of Hastings might sec the vast array, in 
silent magnificence, sweeping slowly on¬ 
wards, The English incessantly hung upon 
their rear during that six days 1 progress up 
the Channel, with sharp fighting prosperous 
to their arras. The great issue was deferred 
until the Spaniards should be in the narrow 
seas. At such a time, thus writes Sir Francis 
Drake, 4 We have the army of Spain before 
us, and mind, with the grace of God, to 
wrestle a fall with them. With the grace 
of God, if we live, I doubt not but ere it be 
long so to handle the matter with the Duke 
of Sidonta as he shall wish himself at St, 
Maria among his orange-trees. God give 
us grace to depend upon Him, so shall we 
not doubt victory, for our cause is good/ 

On Saturday afternoon, August 6th, the 
great fleet was lying in the Calais roads. 
Along the low, sandy shore lay the host of 
ships, the largest and the most heavily 
armed in the world. Face to face, almost 
within cannon shot, were the English, in 
their comparatively tiny vessels. At this 
point was to be accomplished the junction 
with the veteran army of the Netherlands 
under the renowned Farnese, Providen¬ 
tially Dutdv war-boats were swarming in all 
the estuaries and inlets of the Flemish 


shores to prevent this, thus repaying the 
deep debt of gratitude under which the 
brave Netherlands lay to the English. 
f Never since England was 'England, had 
such a sight been seen as now revealed 
itself in those narrow straits between Dover 
and Calais/ says Mr, Motley, * It was a 
pompous spectacle, that midsummer night, 
upon those narrow seas. The moon, which 
was at the full, was rising calmly upon a 
scene of anxious expectation. Would she 
not be looking, by the morrow's night, upon 
a subjugated England, a re-enslaved Hoi 
land, upon the downfall of civil and re¬ 
ligious liberty? Those ships of Spain, 
which lay there with their banners waving 
in the moonlight, discharging salvoes of 
anticipated triumph, would they not, by 
daybreak, be moving straight to their pur¬ 
pose, bearing the conquerors of the world 
to the scene of their cherished hopes ? 1 
Sunday morning—a day much to be re¬ 
membered—dawned upon the two navies 
4 calmly gazing at each other, and rising 
and falling at their anchors as idly as if 
some vast summer regatta was the only 
purpose of that great assemblage of ship- 

'I'hat memorable Sunday prayer arose, 
simple and solemn, throughout the land : 
— J Save and deliver us, we humbly beseech 
thee, from the hands of our enemies/ The 
Queen herself composed a prayer, found in 
a MS. in the British Museum, which she 
sent to 1 the general of her Highness's army 
at Plymouth' as her private meditation: 

4 Most Omnipotent and Giuder of all our 
world's mass, that only searchest and fatbora- 
est the bottom of all hearts 1 conceits, and 
in them seest the true original of all actions 
intended, how no malice of revenge or 
quittance of injury, nor desire of bloodshed, 
nor greediness of lucre, hath been the re¬ 
solution of our now set out army; but a 
heedful care and wary watch that no neglect 
of foes or over surety of harm might breed 
either danger to us nor glory to them ; these 
being grounds, Thou that didst inspire the 
mind, we humbly beseech, with bended 
knees, prosper the work, and with the best 
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forewinds guide the journey, speed the | 
victory, and make the return the advance- I 
ment of Thy glory, the triumph of Thy fame, 
and surety to the realm with the least loss 
of English blood. To these devout peti¬ 
tions, Lord, give Thou Thy blessed grant. 
Amen. 1 

The commanders of the English fleet 
determined to send out hre-ships against 
die Armada. It was just midnight, and all 
was still save for the unquiet surge of the 
waters and the sobbing gusts of a coming tem¬ 
pest, Suddenly the waters became luminous. 
Six flaming vessels bore down upon the 
Armada. A horrible panic seized upon 
the Spaniards; they burst into shrieks 
and outcries. Confusion and flight in¬ 
describable everywhere prevailed. When 
the morning broke, the English found that 
they had to encounter a broken and de¬ 
moralized armament. For some time the 
contest continued, victorious on the side of 
the English; but a mightier than any 
human hand interposed to terminate the 
struggle. 

The weather had, on the whole, been 
moderate, although there had been heavy 
seas and threatening signs, but now the 
wind shifted. A terrible gale came on, 
a gale more terrible than had ever before 
been known at that season of the year. 
The English fleet was scattered, and many 
ol the ships came into great peril, especially 
‘among the ill-favoured sands of Norfolk/ 
Within four or five days, however, they all 
arrived safely in Margate roads. Far dif¬ 
ferent was the fate of the Spaniards. But 
Mr. Motley will best tell the story. 

f Over their Invincible Armada, last seen 
by the departing English midway between 
the coasts of Scotland and Denmark, the 
blackness of night seemed suddenly to 
descend. A mystery hung for a long time 
over their fate. Damaged, leaking, without 
pilots, without a competent commander, 
the great fleet entered that furious storm, 
and was whirled along the iron crags of 
Norway and between the savage rocks of 
Faroe and the Hebrides, In those regions 
of tempest the insulted North wreaked its 


full vengeance on the insolent Spaniards. 
Disaster after disaster marked their perilous 
track ; gale after gale swept them hither 
and thither, tossing them on sandbanks or 
shattering them against granite cliffs. The 
coasts of Norway, Scotland, Ireland were 
strewn with the wrecks of that pompous 
fleet, which claimed the dominion of the 
seas ; with the bones of those invincible 
legions which were to have sacked London 
and made England a Spanish vice-royalty/ 
Within two months from the time of his 
sailing out of the Groyne, the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia crept back into the harbour 
of Santander, with the shattered fragments 
of his mighty armament. 

Such was the end of the Spanish Armada. 
All that incalculable expense, all those 
enormous levies had shrunk away to this 
miserable conclusion of a lamentable expe¬ 
dition, Our nationality was saved to be 
preserved for noble and Christian uses. 
The Invader could not avail aught against 

* This TQval throne of king?, this sceptered isle. 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this 
England/ 

* Their invincible and dreadful navy/ 
said Sir Francis Drake, f with all its great 
and terrible ostentation, did not in all their 
sailings about England, so much as sink or 
take one ship, bark, pinnace, or cock-boat 
of ours, or even burn so much as one sheep- 
cote on this land/ 

It was not till this terrible danger was 
past tint Elizabeth made that memorable 
address to her army with whose burning 
words most of us are familiar* But this 
circumstance does by no means detract 
from the greatness of the great Queen. It 
was yet possible that the Armada might 
halt and make a descent on this coast 
The great army of Spain was still on the 
opposite shore. It was fully expected that 
the contest would yet be fought out on 
English ground. That noble speech we 
now give: * My loving people, we have 

been persuaded by some that are careful of 
our safety to take heed how we commit 
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ourselves to armed multitudes, for fear of 
treachery ; but I assure you I do not desire 
to live to distrust my faithful and loving 
people. Let tyrants fear I I have always 
so behaved myself that, under God, I have 
placed my chiefest strength and safeguard 
in the loyal hearts and goodwill of my sub¬ 
jects ; and therefore I ara come amongst 
you, as you see, at this time, not for my 
recreation and disport, but being resolved 
in the midst and heat of the battle to live 
or die amongst you all; to lay down for 
my God, and for my kingdom, and for my 
people, my honour and my blood even in 
the dust/ 1 

The gratitude of the nation rose high to 
heaven for the merciful deliverance vouch¬ 
safed. Queen Elizabeth publicly attended 
service in St. Paul’s Cathedral, surrounded 
by her great captains and statesmen, and 
with banners and trophies. Throughout 
all the churches of the land were raised 
‘public and general thanks unto God, with 
all devotion and inward affection of heart 
and humbleness, for His gracious favour 
extended towards us in our deliverance and 
defence, in the wonderful overthrow and 
destruction showed by His mighty hand on 
our malicious enemies the Spaniards, who 
had thought to invade and make a conquest 
of the land/ 

The time of reprisals followed. It was a 
favourite amusement with Drake and his 
companions to dash into some Spanish 
port, Cadiz, or Vigo, or Ferro], and 'singe 
the King of Spain's whiskers/ as they con¬ 
temptuously phrased the daring exploit. 
Coruna, the harbour whence the Armada 
sailed, was specially marked out for ven¬ 
geance. It was taken by Drake and 
Xorris, with only twelve hundred men, 
in the year following the defeat of the 
Armada. 

Yet once again Coruna was linked with 


our national history. Here Sir John Moore 
turned to bay against the overwhelming 
forces of Soulb With only about thirteen 
thousand men he repelled the attack of the 
French army, which mustered twenty thou¬ 
sand, and inflicted upon them so sharp a 
defeat as to secure the unmolested embarka¬ 
tion of the troops. His last words as he 
died in the moment of victory were, ‘ I 
hope the people of England will be satis¬ 
fied ; I hope my country will do me 
justice/ 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 

As hts corse to the ramparts we hurried.; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 

The sod with our bayonets turning, 

By the struggling moonbeams 1 misty light, 

And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound him ; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest. 

With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow, 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed, 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and lire stranger would tread o'er Jiis 
head 

And we far away on the billow 1 

Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that's gone. 

And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 

But nothing he'll reck if they let him sleep on 
In. the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done, 

When the dock struck the hour for retiring ; 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly wc laid him down, 

From the held of his fame fresh and gory \ 

"We carved not a line, we raised not a stone. 

But left him alone in his glory J 
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BURJVIE^E PAQQDAJ3, 


rTcn 

a great lake. 


agun, in Burniah, is certainly, 
in a sense, the most remark¬ 
able religious city in the 
world* Rome, Benares, Jeru¬ 
salem, Kieff—none of these 
can boast so great a wealth 
and lavishness of fanes. Just 
below it the Irrawaddy ex¬ 
pands into the semblance of 
Bounding and beyond this 
expanse of blue water stand up against the 
sky the countless temples of Pagan. They 
vary as much in shape as in size. Some 
remind one of the pyramids of Egypt, their 
sloping faces serrated by ledges; others 
Vhrow up huge domes crowned with any 
lanterns; yet others rise in snow-white pin¬ 
nacles, like the needle-points of minarets. 
Splendid and stupendous masses of masonry, 
most of them of a dull red tint, like weather¬ 
worn granite, rise from a bed of dark-tinted 
foliage that throws up the outlines of the 
structures with vivid distinctness, 

dire temples of Pagun, some all but 
perfect, but most in ruins, stud thickly a 
space of about eight miles in length along 
the river face, and having a depth of about 
two miles. The present town of Fagun—a 
cluster of wicker-work shanties—stands on 
the riser bank, within the decayed ram¬ 
parts of the ancient city, and these decayed 
ramparts and the fragments of a massive 
gateway on the land side are the only re¬ 
mains extant in Pagun that are not of a 
religious character. Yule estimates lire 
number of the Pagun temples at “ not less 
than Soo, and probably 1,000" A few of 
the temples have from time to time been 
repaired, and are still more or less fre¬ 
quented by worshippers. But by fat the 
greater number have been abandoned to the 
bats and owls, and some have undergone the 
degradation of being used as cow-houses. 
All kinds and forms are to be found among 
them. To quote Yule—“The bell-shaped 


pyramid of dead brick-work in all its 
varieties ; the same raised over a square or 
octagonal cell containing an image of the 
Buddha; the bluff knob-like dome of the 
Ceylon Dagobats with the square cap which 
seems to have characterised the most 
ancient Buddhist Chaityas as represented 
in the sculptures at Sanchi, and in the 
ancient model pagodas found near Buddhist 
remains in India ; the fantastic Bo-phya, or 
pumpkin pagoda, which seemed rather like 
a fragment of what we might conceive the 
architecture of the moon than anything 
terrestrial, and many variations on these 
types. But the predominant and charac¬ 
teristic form is that of the cruciform vaulted 
temple.” 

Immediately on ascending the river bank 
we are among ruins. Debris of brick caked 
with ehunam strewed the ground in fantastic 
shapes, reminding one of the ruins of 
Famagusta* The three principal temples 
of Pagun are the Ananda, the Thapinyu, 
and the Gandapalen, The last lies nearest 
to the river. It is very conspicuous on the 
approach to the place from the river ■ 
gleaming in its white plaster, with its 
numerous pinnacles and lofty central spire, 
it is seen from far down the Irrawaddy, like 
a dim vision of Milan Cathedral. Its shape 
is cuneiform, having a massive basement 
with porches, and rising above in a pyramidal 
gradation of terraces that form die base for 
the spire, tapering 'to a height of 150 feet, 
in the form of an elongated cone. The 
great mass of the interior is solid, and only 
the projections of the cross are chambered. 
In the centre of each face is an ornamented 
arched doorway, whence a lofty corridor 
conducts to a recess, in which is seated a 
gigantic gilt figure of Zadama. Subsidiary 
concentric corridors connect the four main 
corridors, and these are recessed at regular 
intervals by minor shrines. 

The Ananda stands outside the walls of 
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the ancient city. It is reached by a 
wooden and rather ricketty colonnade 
covered with carved gables, and tapering 
slender spires. The exterior of the Anancla 
is pure white, save where disfigured by 
patches of gold leaf. It is in plan a square 
of nearly 200 feet to the side, and broken 
on each side by the projection of large 
gabled vestibules, which convert the plan 
of the structure into a perfect Greek cross. 
These vestibules are somewhat lower than 
the square mass of the building, which rises 
to a height of some 35 feet in two tiers of 
windows. Above this rise six successively 
diminishing terraces connected by curved 
converging roofs, the last terrace just 
affording space for the noble spire that 
crowns and completes the edifice. The 
lower half of this spire is a bulging mitre¬ 
like pyramid, the tipper half is the moulded 
taper pinnacle common to most pagodas. 
The building internally consists of two 
concentric and left corridors, having inter¬ 
communication by passages for light opposite 
the windows, and by larger and loftier pas¬ 
sages extending inward from the doorways 
in the centre of each projection. Opposite 
the inner extremity of each of these passages 
is a deep recess, in which stands a colossal 
gilt figure, robed, of Ananda, the disciple of 


Zadama. These figures vary slightly in 
size and gesture, but all are in attitudes of 
prayer, preaching, or benediction. Each 
stands facing the entrance on a great 
carved lotus pedestal, within rails, like the 
chancel rails of an English church. The 
lighting of these unique chambers is most 
artistically contrived. The lofty vault, 
nearly fifty feet high, in which stands the 
great gilded image, canopied by a valance 
of gilt metal curiously wrought with precious 
stones or their imitation, reaches up into the 
second terrace of the upper structure, and 
a window pierced in this sends a light from 
far above the spectator's head, and from an 
unseen source, streaming upon the face of 
the idol with a strange and powerful effect 
In the centre of the vestibule, on the 
western side, stands a huge block, on the 
surface of which is dented the feet of 
Zadama. In the galleries and corridors run¬ 
ning round the building, disposed in niches 
along the massive walls, at regular distances 
apart, are numerous images of Zadama, and 
sculptured groups of figures representing 
particular events of his legendary life. On 
the edge of the step in the main vestibule 
kneel the Burmese at prayer, their sonorous 
but somewhat monotonous accents echoing 
through the vaulted corridor. 


J5T. PET£R'P ROjVlE. 


|k>possessing the advantage of an 
\M§) atmosphere of such pure clear- 
JgS ness that distance to the eye 
c -S) a PP ears t0 annihilated, St. 

f " Peter’s is an object of unimagin¬ 
able attraction to the traveller on 
every side as he approaches Rome, 
Nor is the nearer approach less impressive. 
A wide and sufficient area lies before the 
western entrance, enclosed either side by a 
semi-circular crescent colonnade of simple 
Doric, and of most chaste design. An 
obelisk occupies the centre of the area, of 


sufficient size and elevation to be in itself 
an object worthy of notice, and yet not so 
large as to be any other than an appendage 
to, and a preparation for, the building to 
which it is attached. On either side of the 
obelisk, almost at equal distances between 
it and the colonnade, is a fountain contin¬ 
ually jetting forth its pure and sparkling 
waters, giving a cheerfulness to the scene by 
the vivacity of their play, and diffusing a 
coolness all around. Within a few yards of 
the front, the crescent columns are continued 
in an avenue, at right angles with its ter- 
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mi nation and the church, and up to the 
very walls of the latter. The front is itself 
sufficiently imposing from its magnitude and 
height ; but it is the interior and cupola, to¬ 
gether with its tremendous extent, which 
render St, Peter's one of the greatest won¬ 
ders of the world. Compared with the 
interior, the other is mean. Near this site 
stood the Pantheon, an ancient temple 
of Pagan Rome, of beautiful design, and 
crowned by a cupola of exquisite propor¬ 
tions. This Bramante was very desirous of 
incorporating in his own plan, but what 
appeared to him an insuperable obstacle 
presented itself. The cupola of the Pan¬ 
theon was erected upon pillars, and, con¬ 
sequently, could not be adopted, as its 
height was too insignificant to surmount the 
roof of the new edifice. Shortly after this, 
however, Bramante died, and Michael 
Angelo Buonarroti, a man who has left an 
imperishable name in the several arts of 
architecture, painting, and sculpture, and 
whose genius ivas as sublime as it was 
daring and successful, was chosen to suc¬ 
ceed him. Angelo at once perceived the 
beauty of Bramante’s first conception of the 
cupola, and, with the ebullition of a mind 
proportioned to the work he had under¬ 
taken, exclaimed, while alluding to the 
Pantheon, u a similar cupola will I raise in 
the air/ 1 and well has he performed his 
promise. There it is, rising with unrivalled 
majesty to the height of nearly five hundred 
feet in the bright blue sky of Italy, one- 
fourth higher than our own St Paul's, and 
unmatched in extent and grandeur by any 
similar creation of modem art 

Upon this work Michael Angelo spent 
eighteen years of his life ; yet—for one life 
was too short to complete so vast an under¬ 
taking, especially with the appliances of 
labour then possessed—the architect died, 
leaving it unfinished. The same powers 
were not possessed by any of his followers. 
He had judiciously taken the plan of Bra¬ 
mante so far as the Greek cross was con¬ 
cerned, but those who succeeded him 
evinced less taste and judgment,—perhaps, 
in justice to their professional reputation, 


we ought to say, less of independence, for 
the form of the Greek cross was exchanged 
for that of the Latin cross, a lengthy and 
unequal figure, in order that the whole of 
the site which had been occupied by the 
church of Constantine should be comprised 
within the range of the new building. To 
this circumstance the best judges mainly 
attribute its defects, which, notwithstanding 
its grandeur, are considerable. 

The first stone was laid in 1506, by 
Julius II., and the temple was finished 
1622, during the pontificate of Paul V., the 
seventh pope after Julius. During this 
long period of 115 years, every exertion 
was made by the several spiritual sovereigns 
of Christendom to expedite the work, and 
it required all their pow-er, and the ex¬ 
penditure of no less than eight millions of 
money, equivalent in value to nearly 160 
millions in our day, to complete it w ithin 
that time. Even then it was the temple* 
alone that was finished. No lpss than 150 
years more w^ere required to finish the ac¬ 
cessories, at an additional expense of nearly 
two millions, equivalent almost to five and 
twenty millions of the present day. The 
work was at length completed in 17S4, 
having occupied a period in its construc¬ 
tion of not less than 278 years, no small 
period of the Christian era; and it is said 
that at the present time it does not cost 
the Papal see less than ^6,000 a year to 
keep it in repair. The clear inside length 
of the church is six hundred and fifteen 
feet; the breadth of the transepts four 
h u nd re d and fo r ty > e ig h t fe e t Th e e x treme 
height, from the level before the piazza to 
the summit of the cross which surmounts 
the building, is four hundred and sixty-four 
feet. The distance from the extreme line 
of the ellipsis of the colonnades to the 
portals of the church, is nine hundred feet, 
which added to the outside length of the 
church, give a monstrous extent of not less 
than six hundred yards occupied by the 
cathedral and its appendages. 

The cupola is covered externally with 
lead ; but its massive masonry is of Traver¬ 
tine stone* 

f f 
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THE PF^IJHCE OF WALEjB IN INDIA. 


here is * nothing which so 
pleases a captive elephant 
as to batter one of his free 
brethren into such a state 
of stupidity and weakness 
that he is unable to frustrate 
the arts of the snarer, who 
slips the rope and chain 
round his legs and leads him 
into servitude. In Nepaul 
this science is practised in 
There are certain elephants of 
great strength, courage, and address, which 
are kept for the purpose of fighting and 
catching their species* The one which 
took a leading part in that work on the day 
when the Prince of Wales went out to see 
it, was a huge fellow with one tusk, having 
lost the otiter in action. Pie was named 
“ Jung Pershad ; ” Ms head and part of his 
body were painted red* “ There were," 
says Dr. Russell, tc two herds of elephants 
in the wood east of the camp, and it was 
Sir Jung’s desire to capture them under the 
eyes of the Prince* Horses were ordered 
to be ready at an early hour, and the fast 
elephants with pads were sent on ahead for 
the Prince and his party* Iiowdahs cannot 
be used for this work-—they would be 
swept off by the branches of the trees* The 
Prince had to get astride on a pad, holding 
on by a strap —the mahout in front with a 
£ kukeree/ or billhook, to cut creepers and 
urge his elephant on with twitches in the 
ear, and a man behind with a mallet to 
hammer the creature into full speed. 
These trained racers will do seven miles an 
hour, the usual pace of the animals being 
only two miles and a half 

When the party had ridden a few miles 
they found the pad elephants and a number 
of others* The fighting fellows were on 
ahead enggged with some of the wild ones, 
who, headed by an old tusker, were show¬ 
ing a bold front and giving battle resolutely. 


* Forward l } was the word. The Prince 
had at least a novel sensation now, for the 
elephant, 1 kukereed * before and mallcted 
behind, dashed on at a speed which would 
have been exhilarating enough; but he 
went crashing through trees, down ravines, 
up nullahs, through Jungle in the most reck¬ 
less manner, and he had a store of water 
in his proboscis, which he replenished at 
every pool and sluiced himself with to cool 
his sides as he ran, drenching the Prince 
unmercifully. After two hours of this wild 
career, over very difficult country, Sir Jung 
called a halt, and suggested that they should 
send back and have the tents moved up to 
the place where they were, and continue 
the chase. But it was considered best to 
return to camp, as it might be difficult to 
have the tents struck, moved, and pitched 
by the evening. So the hunt was up again, 
till Sir Jung once more pulled up and told 
the Prince he was twenty-five miles from 
his camp, and they must give up and 
return. 

As they were dismounted, taking some 
refreshment, runners came up to announce 
that some of the wild herd had broken 
back. * Mount at once/ exclaimed Sir 
J ung; * you are. not safe. Get on your 
elephants/ Another scout came to report 
that the tusker had struck to the left, and 
that the fighters were engaged with him. 
Off went Prince and party full speed again ; 
but they did not see the battle. They only 
beheld the result; for, about ten miles 
back, they came on the captive— his legs 
tied, an elephant on each side, and one 
before, and one behind him, his proboscis 
dejected, his tail bleeding, his ribs punched, 
his head battered, his bearing exceedingly 
sorrowful Sir Jung was by no means 
pleased. The men should have 4 headed ’ 
the elephants, and he went off to tell them 
so; but he returned with the Prince, and 
in the course of the night and early mom- 
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ins the herd fourteen in all were brought 
in captive, and are now fastened up to 
undergo training and taming, one little 
creature being reduced to milk diet by 
hand. It was an experience. But every 
one who said he was glad he had done it 
also admitted he did not want to do it 
again. The Prince was about the freshest 
of the whole party.” 

One of the gentlemen of the party tells 
how the Prince's elephant was charged by 
a tigerThe game lay in a patch of 
forest, which was hemmed in by the pad- 
elephants. The howdah-elephants joined 
the circle at intervals. They all advanced 
into the wood. The ground was at first 
rising or hilly, but they soon came to a gully 
covered with high grass. Into this the ele¬ 
phants went, crashing down all before them, 
A cry of i Bagh P or * Tiger ! J was heard to 
the left hand, and the reports of two guns. 
The circle of advancing elephants drew in, 
rapidly narrowing, and surrounded a clump 
of grass, which seemed alive with tigers. 
The Prince had the Maharajah on his left 
hand, and further to the left was General 
Sir D. Frobyn, pistol in hand. The tigers, 
finding themselves hemmed in, rushed 
furiously round the circle, roaring loudly. 
The elephants were trumpeting, men shout¬ 
ing, and it was a scene of great confusion. 
Above all was heard the shrill voice of 
Jung Bahadoor t hurling imprecations on 
the head of any one who should allow the 
line to be broken. The grass on the side 
where the Prince was, had gradually become 
trampled down ; yet a patch was still left, 
giving covert to the tigers. Out of this 
patch of grass they kept charging into the 
open. In one of their charges, the elephant 
ridden by his lboyal Highness was attacked. 
Though a staunch animal, this elephant did 
not keep his front towards the tiger, but 
turned so as to receive the tiger upon his 
vast haunch. This movement sent the 
mahout and the other persons upon the 
elephant reeling backwards; but the Prince 
instantly recovered himself, coolly turned 
round, and fired. The tiger was killed, his 
head being at that time very near the legs 


of Mr. Peter Robertson, the Prince's at¬ 
tendant, then seated behind him. Four 
tigers were killed on this one spot; but the 
biggest of them, the paterfamilias, is sup¬ 
posed to have escaped.” “ According to 
the best authority,” Dr. Russell writes, 
li there has never been, at any rate in recent 
times, such a bag of tigers made in Nepaul 
as there was to-day, save on one occasion, 
when eight instead of seven fell to the rifle ; 
but I believe the Prince of Wales is the 
only sportsman who ever shot six tigers in 
one day in this country. Of these one 
was, as we h ave seen, killed.before twelve 
o’clock; the others were killed in what was 
really one beat, which did not last more 
than an hour. The Prince killed two ot 
these with single shots—one for each ; he 
disposed of three in two or more shots 
each, and one was accounted for by * out¬ 
siders, 1 The scene of this great slaughter 
was an immense tract of deep prairie on 
one of the branches of the Sarda—an island 
with sparse forest and thick jungle, such as 
tigers love. 

The afternoon's sport was inaugurated 
by a display rarely given to any one to wit¬ 
ness. With imperfect knowledge on the 
subject, I hazard the assertion that such a 
spectacle was never beheld by Jiving man; 
and, indeed, it may be doubted if the like 
was ever seen in past ages. This was a 
procession of 700 elephants in single file. 
The prince sat in his howdah waiting for 
three-quarters of an hour, and watching the 
wonderful column cross the arm of the 
Sard a. As X saw them afterwards they 
reminded me of an immense army seen at 
a distance moving in columns. There 
were 600 elephants belonging to Nepaul, 
and about 100 which had come over 
with the Prince* To each elephant 
there were at least two persons, the 
mahout and a man on the pad; several 
carried three or four people. It was not too 
much to say that there were 1S00 natives 
engaged in the beat The money value of 
the animals was very great, for all were good, 
and Sir Jung Bahadoor had sent away 200 
of the Soo he had assembled because they 
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were not up to the mark or fit to do duty 
with the Prince of Wales in the jungle. 
Unless you have seen what mountains of 
sugarcane and green food an elephant can 
stuff down his throat you can form no idea of 
the vastness of the commissariat arrange¬ 
ments for this hunting party. When the 
elephants were all in position they wore ship 
from line stem and stern to line ahead, and 
began to move over the prairie like a vast 
fleet sweeping over the face of the deep. 

The death of the first tiger has been de¬ 
scribed in such detail that your readers may 
be spared the account of each find and 
each finish. It may be as well to state at 
once that there was nothing done to secure 
such a bag for the Prince which was not 
perfectly legitimate. The animals were all 
fem naturm —* native and to the manner 
bom ; ’ but they had been carefully watched 
for many weeks previously, and had been 
preserved very strictly, as far as tigers can 
be subjected to the preliminaries for de¬ 
struction called preservation. The open 
country and the hilly districts, where it 
would not have been possible to beat, were 
f driven f for tigers, and the beasts were 
gradually concentrated in a favourable situ¬ 
ation where deer and water were abundant. 
But one, at least, of the beasts which per¬ 
ished to-day was not content with deer—a 
tigress, fetid, lean, and hideous; she was a 
man-eater, and within this very week had 
devoured a human being. Her food did 
not agree with her, at all events, for she 
was lank and wretched-looking. It is 
generally an old or sickly tiger which takes 
to man-eating. Too slow or too weak to 
run down antelope or deer, he pounces on 
some poor wayfarer at nightfall, and once 
he has found out how easy a prey a man is, 
lie never tries for any other food. Of the 
six killed in the afternoon not one charged 
home to an elephant, but several made 
believe, or were about to do so, when they 
were stopped by a rifle ball. It is but just 
to say that, if Sir Jung Bahadoor had pro¬ 
vided so admirably for the sport of his 
master's Royal guest, the Prince also 
acquitted himself worthily, and that his 


shooting was so good as to draw forth the 
encomiums of the famous Nepaulese 
shikaree, who has killed to his own rifle 
more than 550 tigers, and who hopes to 
score at least 600 before he quits the held* 
So many of these felides has Sir Jung 
Bahadoor slain in his time, and is yet 
quite capable of adding to the number with 
much certainty whenever occasion offers. 

When the Prince returned to camp there 
was excitement among the natives. The 
news had spread. Soon the six tigers were 
laid out, under Sir Jung Bahadooris super¬ 
intendence, in a row—four tigresses, two 
tigers—just as hares are put at the end of 
a drive at home. They were measured, 
and their wounds were looked at; and out¬ 
side the circle formed by the Royal party 
and the Nepaulese round the tigers gathered 
the silent natives, admiring somewhat rever¬ 
ently, for they have strange feelings about 
the tiger, and hate and respect him, while 
connecting his existence with their own in 
fanciful, mysterious fashion. 

The Prince steadily refused to listen to 
advice. * Fire just before you, Sir. There 
he is, in the grass in front! * He would 
not fire at any object he did not see. Once, 
when Sir Jung pointed out a tiger crouching 
in front which the Prince could not see, the 
elephants being close alongside, his Royal 
Highness crossed over from one to the other, 
and shot the beast from Sir Jung’s howdak 
When three or four tigers were to be seen at 
one time gambolling about in the grass 
like so many cats in a London square, it 
was natural that sportsmen unused to the’ 
business should feel excited, but, on the 
whole, the general feeling was that the 
creatures were not as ‘game* as they might 
have been. An old hand observed, ‘ When 
they have seen as much of the gentlemen 
in stripes as I have done, they will think 
them far more interesting in the long grass 
than when they are mounted on the how- 
dahs or crawling off the mahouts/ I hear 
that there were two man-eaters among the 
slain. The clothes and some bones of one 
unfortunate were found near the spot where 
the murderer met his doom,” 
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THE EXPLORER 


OF THE NIQEFJ. 



^ he two great rivers of Africa, the 
$ Niger and the Nile, have puzzled 
learned men for 2000 years. 
What they wished to know was, 
where the Niger went to, and 
where the Nile came from. The last 
few years have settled both questions, 
but not until great sums of money have been 
spent, and many valuable lives thrown 
away. 

Mungo Park, the first explorer of the 
Niger, was bora near Selkirk, in Scotland. 
He received a good education, and when a 
young man made a voyage to India as 
ship’s surgeon. This voyage gave him such 


a love of travel, that on his return home lie 
engaged himself to the Royal Society to go 
to Africa and try to find out whether the 
Niger ran from the east to the west, or from 
the west to the east—a subject which excited 
much attention at the time, although it may 
seem to us trivial now. 

He sailed in 1795, and landed at the 
Gambia, having two or three thousand 
miles of dangerous country before him to 
thread, of which no man whom he came 
near knew anything whatever. He started 
aIone y and turned his face, with faith in God, 
towards the interior, passing through Foulah, 
Bendon,and the country of the Jaloofs. Often 
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and often was he detained in captivity on liis 
way ; many times was he sick and hungry, 
but he still went on, often barefoot, till the 
sight of the Niger flowing from west to east, 
“a glittering river as broad as the Thames 
at Westminster/' rewarded him for all Bis 
first act was to give thanks to the Ruler of 
all things ! 

He was robbed by banditti on the 25 th 
of August, 1796, when on his road from 
Kooma to Sebidooloo, and was stripped of 
everything. “After they were gone/ 1 he 
says, “I sat for some time looking around 
me with amazement and terror. Whichever 
way I turned nothing appeared but danger 
and difficulty, I saw myself in the midst 
of a vast wilderness, in the depth of the 
rainy seasons, naked and alone, surrounded 
by savage animals and men still more 
savage. I was five hundred miles from the 
nearest European settlement All these 
circumstances crowded at once on my 
recollection, and I confess that my spirits 
began to fail me. I considered my fate as 
certain, and that I had no alternative but to 
lie down and perish. The influence of 
religion, however, aided and supported me. 
I reflected that no human prudence or fore¬ 
sight could possibly have averted my present 
sufferings, I was indeed a stranger in a 
strange land, yet I was still under the pro¬ 
tecting eye of that Providence who has 
condescended to call Himself the stranger's 
friend. At this moment, painful as my 
reflections were, the extraordinary beauty 
of a small moss, in fructification, irresistibly 
caught my eye. I mention this to show 
from what trifling circumstances the mind 
will sometimes derive consolation; for, 
though the whole plant was not larger than 
the top of one of my fingers, I could not 
contemplate the delicate conformation of 
its roots, leaves, and capsula without 
admiration. Can that Being who planted, 
watered with perfection, in this obscure 
part of the world, a thing which is of so small 
importance, look with unconcern upon 
the situation and sufferings of creatures 
formed after His own image ? Surely not! 
Reflections like these would not allow me 


to despair. I started lip, and, disregarding 
both hunger and fatigue, travelled forward, 
assured that relief was at hand ; and 1 was 
not disappointed. In a short time I came 
to a small village.” 

4 * The sun had reached hb mid-day height, 

And poured down floods of burning light 
On A flic’s barren land ; 

No cloudy veil obscured, the sky, 

And the hot breeze that struggled by 
Was filled*with glowing sand. 

Dauntless and daring was the mind 
That left all home-born joys behind, 

These deserts to explore,— 

To trace the mighty Niger's course, 

And find it bubbling from its source, 

In wilds untrod before. 

And all ! shall we less daring show 
Who nobler ends and motives know 
Than ever heroes dream ; 

Who seel; £0 lead the savage mind. 

The precious fountain-head to find, 

Whence Hows salvation s stream ? 

Sad, faint, and weary on the sand 
Our traveller sat him down, his hand 
Covered his burning head ; 

Above, beneath, behind, around, 

No resting for the eye he found, 

All nature seemed as dead. 

One tiny tuft of moss alone. 

Mantling with freshest green a stone, 

Fixed hb delighted gaze ; 

Through bursting tears of joy he smiled. 

And while lie raised the tendril wild, 

IIis lips overflowed with praise- 

Oh, shall not lie who keeps Lhec green. 

Here in the waste, unknown, unseen. 

Thy fellow-exile save ? 

\ fc who commands the dew to feed 
Thy gentle flower, can surely lead 
Me from a scorching grave. 

The heaven-sent plant new hope inspired, 

New courage all his bosom fired, 

And bore him safe along, 

Till with the evening's cooling shade, 

\ le slept within the verdant glade, 

Lulled by the negro's sbng.” 

Having succeeded in settling the direc¬ 
tion of the current of the Niger,he returned 
by another route of a thousand miles, through 
many hostile tribes, to the sea, mid returned 
home after three years 1 absence. 
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His story made a great sensation at the 
time, far more than the return of an African 
traveller would make now* There was 
something novel at that time in the stories 
of black chiefs and kings, with their towns, 
houses, occupations, palavers, and so on. 
Park lived at home for some years, till 
he was summoned to London by Govern¬ 
ment, with a request that he would lead an 
expedition to discover this time where the 
Niger emptied itself into the sea. His 
friends, who much loved him, all begged 
him not to accept the offer* Riding one 
day with Sir Walter Scott, Park’s horse 
stumbled and fell* “ Ah, Mungo/* said the 
poet, jestingly, “that is a bad omen.” “ Fears 
follow them that fears follow/* was the in¬ 
stant reply of the traveller. 

In 1805, Park, accompanied by a party 
of five, left England once more* In Africa 
thirty-five volunteers accompanied him, and 
all set off, keeping to the track by which 
Park had returned* In a few days the 
ranks were thinned by fever. In a few 


weeks three-fourths of the party had died. 
Reaching the Niger they turned to the west, 
and followed its course* In a short time 
all the party had died except himself and 
four soldiers, one of whom was mad* Park 
wrote* “ I am determined to discover the 
termination of the NigeT or perish in the 
attempt/* 

Brave Park! He did perish in the 
attempt, for he was killed by the natives at 
a place called Borissa, through persisting 
in passing against their will* 

Since then there have been many other 
Niger expeditions, all with more or less evil 
fruits. Clapperton and the two Landers 
followed Park, and discovered the termina¬ 
tion of the river. Others have since ascended 
the river to the place where Park died, and 
so have completed all* The river, however; 
is now found to have for a thousand miles 
a course from north to south, rather than 
from east to west. It receives many great 
rivers as it rolls along, one of which is the 
Tshadda. 


OUF[ LIfE-BOAT H£F^O,E£. 


S jlp^HE pilchards were safely housed ; 
IIKa but had the shoal arrived a few 
pj\ days later, not a fish would have 
,r. ? ^| been taken. The soft calm 
summer days came suddenly to 
an end, and winds arose, and the 
iriy waves with them, I never heard such 
wind. The first night of it, I thought the 
“ Look-out” must have been carried bodily 
away, and become an inland residence. It 
began by a few angry flourishes of trumpets 
—the summons to surrender ; and then, 
when we didn’t, the assault. The whole 
force of that north-wester was formed, as it 


were, into a storming-party, and threw itself 
en masse, not upon Boddlecombe, as it 
seemed, but upon our dwelling* Its on¬ 
slaught was so terrific that one could not 
imagine it had any superfluous energy to 


bestow elsewhere. It did not ebb and flow, 
as the winds within our experience had 
been wont to do* It never paused to take 
breath, but having once fallen upon us, 
continued to heave and push till the house 
rocked to its foundations. Those lines of 
the poet occurred to me in which the sea¬ 
man expresses his wonder how the lands¬ 
man can endure the storms which bring 
falling chimneys and house-tops upon his 
head ; yet even then I shuddered at what 
the raging ocean must be like, and how 
much more terrible it must be to be out 
yonder than in my rocking bed. Nothing 
could be seen of the sea, for both moon 
and stars were hidden; but the roar of it 
was beyond measure appalling, and the 
spray was poured upon our windows—high 
as we stood—in floods* You might have 
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thought they were being cleaned by a gar¬ 
den-engine. Notwithstanding the frequent 
thought, a Comej this must be the worst of 
it,” the storm yet increased in strength, and 
also in literal violence. Besides the broad¬ 
side rush of it, its sharpshooters rattled and 
volleyed through every creek and cranny, 
and swore in the most horrible manner 
through the closed doors* 

The Boddlecombe life-boat lived in an 
edifice expressly built for her accommoda¬ 
tion ; and when she took the air, was drawn 
on wheels by four horses, so that she could 
be launched from any part of the coast as 
wind permitted She was a gaily-painted 
affair; but she had done excellent work, 
and all Boddlecombe—nay, all England— 
was justly proud of her* Of no war-ship 
could more noble annals have been written 
than those of the little Saveall; and she 
was manned by as brave a crew as ever put 
to sea from an English harbour* To see 
them in their uniforms of blue and white, 
or clothed in waterproof, with hats to 
match, cleaving the seas with that long 
even stroke of theirs, was a pleasant sight 
to any eyes ; but what must it have been to 
those in peril, clinging to rope and spar, 
and drenched with spray, who saw in them 
the helping-hand of Heaven I This had 
happened many times, and it was fated to 
happen again that very day. 

News came from the watch-towers, that 
far-out at sea—miles off—there was a large 
vessel scudding bare-poled before the wind 
with signals of distress. We brought our 
telescope to bear; and through the flying 
foam, and, as it seemed, on the horizon’s 
verge, we could just discern her* She 
looked like a huge log, and, though more 
experienced eyes had remarked her re¬ 
versed ensign, we could see no flag at all* 
Without one speck of colour to relieve its 
wretched aspect, and almost without shape, 
this floating object floundered on apace, 
fnore and more out to sea; for the wind, 
though still blowing flercely—ami far too 
much for life-boat practice —had changed its 
course, till at last we could see her no 
longer* We were told she was then seven 


miles off the land* It was the great dis¬ 
tance from the shore, and not the fury of 
the sea, which for a time deterred the crew 
of the Saveall from pulling out after her. 
She was scudding almost as fast as the life' 
boat itself could sail, and they might not 
come up with her—even if they did so at 
all—till she was a score of miles a%vay* 
Then, how should they return in the teeth 
of such a wind as this? It was not to be 
expected, even of Cornish seamen, that 
they should run so desperate a hazard. 

But there was one in the place who had, 
on occasion, shown himself as brave a man 
as ever pulled an oar, though that was not 
his calling* This was the clergyman* In 
many a riskful rescue on that coast he had 
greatly distinguished himself; and his purse, 
though not a full one, was always open 
when the poor had need* A rich man, of 
generous but mistaken feeling, might have 
gone down to the pier-head—where the 
crew were standing with their sou’-vvesters 
and cork jackets on, but despairing of the 
ship on account of the great distance—and 
offered five pounds a man to whomsoever 
would venture* But life-boat men do not 
sell their lives in that fashion. It may be 
noticed that they will often not put out to 
sea after mere property—that is, when a 
ship is known to be deserted—though, in 
much stormier weather, they will do so to 
save human life* It is not gain which 
tempts them, though God forbid that they 
should lack such inadequate rewards as 
man can give them* Nor are they so blind 
to peril, but that the remembrance of wife 
and little ones, dependent on their toil for 
dally bread, will sometimes make them 
pause. The thought of those to-day, and 
of the weary miles of hostile wind and sea 
that must needs intervene between them 
and home, and would possibly cut them off 
from it for ever, compelled them to be pru¬ 
dent : they were not afraid of the sea, not 
they ; but they mistrusted their own powers 
of endurance, as well they might* Still, 
they felt for the poor souls out yonder 
driving to their doom, and tremblingly 
passed their telescopes from hand to hand 
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I was on the pier myself, when down 
the parson came, with his grave resolute 
face, and asked the men to go. He made 
no speech—platform oratory is quite un¬ 
known at Boddlecombe—but addressed to 
each singly a few earnest words. There 
was no attempt to moderate the peril—far 
from that, but lie all the more insisted on 
the duty. He asked it, too, just as though 
it were a personal favour; and not a man 
denied him-—no, not one. The nearest 
approach to a refusal was an irresolute 
scratching of the head, or an u I suppose I 
must” His hardest task was to persuade 
the women to let the men go ; for you can't 
pick out your single men, or those who 
have no “ties'*—no old or young folks de-" 
pendent on them for such a service; the 
quickest eyes, the strongest arms, the 
coolest heads, must alone be chosen/* 

“ What 1 would you take our Willie from 
us—our only bairn ? ” cried one old woman. 

“It is for God's own work/ 1 said the 
parson, gravely, u and you will never repent 
his going/' 

But I could see that he spoke like a 
man under the sense of a great responsi¬ 
bility; one who felt that at hts door, if 
Willie was drowned, she would lay the 
death of her son. The father, a weather¬ 
beaten old sailor, by name Michael Sturt, 
whose age incapacitated him from doing 
any work beyond pottering about the shore 
and picking up drift-wood, 1 had often 
spoken with, and he had told me that their 
Willie maintained both him and the * old 
woman; * but now he said nothing, and 
only pressed his lips tight together when 
the brave young fellow, with his smiling 
handsome face, answered ; “ Well, Parson, 
HI go!" 

There were nine of them in all, stalwart 
and well-looking men, and with a certain 
nobility in their faces (but without pride), 
which the consciousness of a great enter¬ 
prise had set there. There was a gripe of 
the hand for their male friends, and a kiss 
for their wives and mothers ; but now that 
it was settled that the boat should go, the 
women forbore to hang about them, or 


melt those hearts which had such urgent 
need to be strong and unmelting. Scarcely 
a moment was now let slip. The life-boat 
was brought down to the harbour at the 
gallop, and the crew stepped in. High as 
the waves were, there was no difficulty in 
leaving port. With an upright oar for sail, 
they would have scudded fast before the 
wind; but speed was now their chief object, 
and with all the canvas set that the boat 
could bear, she flew out into the open amid 
three ringing cheers. They had not got 
thirty yards before we lost sight of them. 
The little Saveall \vas quite hidden by the 
great green mountains of the sea. 

It was curious to mark what a change 
this absence and peril of its heroes—for 
they were such in truth—effected in Boddle¬ 
combe. All day long, notwithstanding the 
bitter wind, the women hung about the 
harbour or sought the cliff-top, with their 
babes at their breast, or bringing such work 
as they could into the open air. Even the 
field-labourers, so soon as they were free to 
do so, came down to watch for tlieir absent 
brothers. Not a jest was anywhere heard. 
Ail the men's talk was about the admirable 
qualities of the little Saveall^ and of the 
gallant deeds which Boddlecombe sailors 
had of old effected. I found old Michael 
Stuart sitting under the shelter of a rock 
on the north headland, disinclined for speech 
on any subject; while his wife, who sat by 
his side, spoke never a word. She had lifted 
up her voice against her Willie's departure, 
but she had not been heeded, and there was 
nothing more to be said—nothing remained 
but to watcli and to pray. 

“ We have always had good parsons here," 
said Michael, "though none better than 
this one; and the best oar as our life-boat 
ever had—though it was not the Saveaft 
then—was a parson's son. Richard Meade 
was the young feller's name ; and as strong 
and fine-made a lad he was as our.Willie, 
Nothing daunted him on sea or shore. HU 
father was very poor, not much richer than 
some of ourselves, and he could not afford 
to send him to college and such like. He 
lived here—the boy did—all his days, until 
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he was a grown man* and not a soul in the 
place but liked Dare-devil Dick; and when 
he went away at eighteen on board of some 
Plymouth ship bound for the other side of 
the world, as second mate, we were all sorry 
to lose him. 11 

That morrow was one of the darkest days 
that Boddlecombe had ever known ; the 
Saveall had not returned, and the wind, 
which had in no degree abated, still con¬ 
tinued contrary. A few biscuits, two bottles 
of water, and one of brandy, were all the 
provisions the men had taken with them. It 
was not usual to put food on board of life¬ 
boats, but then it was not usual to go out 
so far. Suppose they had missed the ship, 
and could not make head against the gale 
on their return, what would they do for 
food ? We seemed to see them toiling at 
their oars in vain, and growing weaker at 
every stroke; their sails, we knew, would 
have been worse than useless. There was 
never much work going on in the little 
town, but on this day there seemed to be 
none. I found Michael and his wife sitting 
in the same spot they had occupied on the 
preceding evening; to look at them you 
would have thought they had been there all 
night There was not a sail in sight—not 
one : all ships near shore had put to sea, 
or sought the nearest haven, when the first 
landward gale had set in, and they did not 
now care to venture out in such a sea as 
was still running. ci Still it was not such 
very dirty weather, 55 said Michael; but his 
old wife shook her head She knew that no 
boat could return to Boddlecombe in the 
teeth of such a wind, and she knew that lie 
knew it. The men were very silent, sweep¬ 
ing the horizon with their glasses. One of 
them offered his telescope to Michael, but 
the old fellow declined to take it. Man, 

I couldna hold it/ 5 said he. His poor limbs 
were all of a tremble. The gallant crew of 
the SavcaM had never been so long away 
from home. 

But sad as it was to watch the anxiety of 
those who had fathers, husbands, sons, on 
board the life boat, the clergyman was the 
man we pitied most. It was true his flesh- 


and-blood were not in peril, though the men 
who were so were almost as dear to him, 
for he loved his people; but it was under 
his advice, nay, at his earnest entreaty, that 
they had started on that dangerous errand, 
and it was plain lie felt it bitterly. All day 
long he remained upon the cliff-top among 
his flock. He did not spare himself the 
sight of their distress, though it wounded 
him so keenly. And they on their part- 
even the women, who sat with their little 
ones under the lee of the watch-tower, and 
every now and then burst into uncontrollable 
grief—forbore to reproach him. They felt 
his heart was bleeding for them—at the 
worst he had but ;nade a mistake, yet one 
which all his life, they knew right well, he 
would bitterly me. 

Even Willie's mother, perceiving him afar 
off among the crowd, only murmured : a Ah, 
but he should ha 5 let me keep my Willie 1” 
And Michael, who was a just man, replied: 
u And yet parson would ha 5 taken his place 
hi mself; yes,and would do it now for any one 
of them, no matter in what risk they stood. 1 ' 

“ Yes/ 5 said his wife ; “ but parson's sure 
of heaven, and some of them—-though not 
our Willie, God bless him, for he's an angel 
whether he's dead or alive—is not so fit to 
die,' 5 

She was thinking, I suppose, of some 
social misdeeds which some* of the crew 
might have committed—with which public 
scandal had been at one time busy—though 
it would never surely be whispered of again. 

i( l should think this must pay for all/ 1 
said I, in voluntarily. li To lose one's life 
in such a cause as this should take a man 
straight to heaven. 5 ' I spoke my honest 
thought, and not only to comfort her. But 
the old woman gave a reproving glance; it 
was evident the impulsive heterodoxy of Pall 
Mall was not acceptable to her. She was a 
genuine good and humble-hearted creature, 
and there were many like her at Boddle¬ 
combe. It was made plain that day that 
the minister who had 4 a hundred a year 
and his meat' was no idler, any more than 
the clergyman, and that neither had worked 
In vain. 
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Night fell and morning dawned upon a 
sorrowful and almost despairing people. 
Nine men, and those of their best and 
bravest, were a great loss in such a town : 
they were connected by ties of blood and 
marriage with no small portion of the popu¬ 
lation, and they were known personally to 
every one in the place—even to ourselves. 
We were scheming, as everybody else who 
had anything to bestow was doing, as to 
what best could be done for those whom 
this calamity had rendered widows and or¬ 
phans, before we went out on the cliff-top 
as usual that morning, we felt so certain 
that all was over with the gallant SavealL 
And so felt everybody that we found there. 
The wind had not changed a point, though 
perhaps the sea was a trifle less violent 
11 was j u s t fo r ty- e igh t ho urs fro in the t i ra e 
that the life-boat had left the harbour, when 
a sudden shout was heard from the town. 

“ By Heaven, they've come 1” cried the 
coastguard lieutenant, a very excellent fel¬ 
low, whom severe illness had alone incapa¬ 
citated from being amongst them ■ he had 
always been hopeful about their “ making 
some other port,” and had done his best to 
keep up our spirits. Bu t this was too sanguine 
a view to be taken. The shout was not re¬ 
peated, and indeed, how the few people left 
in the town could have made themselves 
beard so far at first, Is still a marvel to me. 
But presently we saw a man upon a pony 
galloping out towards us, followed by a 
crowd of boys, and having in his hand a 
piece of white paper.” 

“ They're come!" reiterated the lieutenant 
joyfully. “ I knew they'd come—never say 
die, men. Ids a messenger to say they are 
come to port.” 

And so It proved. That blessed Bod- 
dlecombe telegraph had been of use at last, 
and brought us the glad tidings. Nor have 1 
ever seen folks so happy, or half so grateful, 
though they had various ways of showing it 
I had the exquisite pleasure of running down 
to the rock where old Michael and his 
wife were, as usual, sitting withdrawn from 
the rest of the crowd, to tell them that their 
Willie had touched land. 


“God be praised for all His mercies/' 
cried the old man. But his wife covered 
her face with her hands, and thanked Him 
in silence. 

The Sav0all t fast as she flew before the 
wind, had not come up with the distressed 
vessel until she was nearly twenty miles 
from land, and found her in the saddest 
plight. She was a large passenger ship, 
bound for the far west. Three boats full of 
people had been launched in safety, but the 
fourth had been stove In alongside, and all 
that were in her had gone to the bottom 
before the eyes of the rest. This had so 
terrified the women, that they had refused 
to leave the ship ; and, indeed, in such a sea 
it was most hazardous to get them and the 
children over the side* The captain was 
still on board. He had been urged to save 
himself with the others, but, while wishing 
them God-speed to land, and giving them 
his best advice at parting, he had announced 
his determination to stick to the ship. “It 
shall never be said that I left women and 
children to go down/ 1 he said ; “ it is no use 
for you to stay, men, but lam the captain,” 

Some male passengers, husbands and 
fathers, also remained with their people, and 
when the life-boat came up with the vessel, 
these were seen on deck, sheltering the 
women and children as well as they could, 
and trying to comfort them. They were all 
drenched to the skin, but fortunately, thanks 
to the captain's care, had no lack of food, 
and had evert some to spare ; which was 
well indeed, for our men were in sore need 
of It, and, without it, could certainly never 
have reached land. So that the captain of 
the ship did save his passengers 1 lives by 
standing by them. They had scarcely got 
all on board the Savmlly which was a difficult 
and tedious matter to effect, when the wreck 
went down. 

Then all that night, and all next day, and 
far into the second night, they toiled against 
wind and sea, and at last made the land. 

fflie Samall was sent round by steamer 
a day or two after, but the crew arrived at 
Boddlecombe, by road, late that afternoon. 

You may imagine how we welcomed them. 
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f\ EW ^EALAJ^D* 


m 

ew Zealand, as most 
of our readers per¬ 
haps are aware, is a 
colony in the South 
Pacific Ocean, consist¬ 
ing of three islands, 
generally known as the North¬ 
ern, Middle, and Stewart's 
I si an d s. T lie i slan ds a re s i tuate 
about 1200 miles off New South 
Wales, between the 34th and 47 th degrees 
of south latitude, and the 166th and 178th 
degrees o f eas 1 1 ongi tu de* Portions 0 f t h e m 
were explored by Tasman, under the direc¬ 
tion of the Dutch East India Company, in 
1642, and visited at various times during 
the x8th century, and in 1777 by Captain 
Cook. The first settlement of Europeans 
was made in 1814, but no colonization 
took place until 1839. In 1841 New Zea¬ 
land was, by letters-patent, erected into a 
separate colony distinct from New South 
Wales* The entire area is stated at 106,260 
square miles, or 68,000,000 acres (being a 
little smaller than Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land), of which two-thirds are fitted for 
agriculture and grazing* The North Island 
comprises about 44,800 square miles; Mid¬ 
dle Island, 60,700 ; and Stewart's Island, 
only 760 square miles, with but 161 inhabit¬ 
ants tn 1874* 

The colony was originally divided into 
nine provinces, each governed by a Provin¬ 
cial Council, with an elected Superintendent; 
but the system of provinces was abolished 
a few years ago, and counties, as in the 
mother country’, substituted - 

The population of New Zealand in March, 
1878, was ascertained to be 4x4,412. The 
native population (Maories), in 1S74, was 
estimated at 42,918 In addition, chiefly in 
the Northern Island. In 1840 a treaty was 
concluded at Waitangi with the native 
chiefs, whereby the sovereignty of the 
islands was ceded to Great Britain, while 


the chiefs were guaranteed the possession 
of their land and forests, so long as they 
desired to retain them ; the right of 
pre-emption was, however, reserved to the 
Crown, if they wished to alienate any 
portion. Thus New Zealand became a 
regular colony, and the seat of government 
was fixed at Auckland, but was removed to 
Wellington in 1865. 

New Zealand in many parts is very 
mountainous; a mountain chain traverses 
the west side of the South Island, culminat¬ 
ing in Mount Cork, 13,200 feet in height 
The climate is equable, pleasant, and salu¬ 
brious : admirably adapted for raising every 
fruit, flower, and edible that flourishes in 
Great Britain. The scenery in most parts 
is very beautiful* In the North Island there 
are ranges of hills almost Alpine in their 
character ; and everywhere the country is 
fertile. Amongst the productions most 
peculiar to New Zealand are the Kauri pine 
(found only at the northern extremity of 
the islands), much valued for ship-building, 
from its lightness and elasticity, the resin of 
this tree forming also one of its most valua¬ 
ble exports, Kauri gum; and the native 
flax, considerable quantities of which are 
transmitted to the United Kingdom for the 
manufacture of ropes* Wool is largely 
produced, forming, next to gold, by far the 
largest item in the exports. The mineral 
riches of the colony promise abundant 
returns when they have been more fully 
explored* Gold has been discovered In 
many districts, and a rich iron-ore, In the 
form of iron-sand, has been found in Tara¬ 
naki* Coal is widely distributed, and cop¬ 
per is met with in several localities. 

The following account of a journey Into 
the interior, though devoid of any sensa¬ 
tional features, will be Interesting as afford¬ 
ing a good idea of the character of the 
country :— 

u We had just begun the ascent of the 
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Pakono range of h'IJs, or, as it is very ap¬ 
propriately called, the ( Razor-back Hills/ 
and came upon a fine belt of timber, with 
some good English grass and cloven We 
drove off the road, crushing through the 
fern and zitree, just as the sun dipped and 
the moon rose in all its splendour. We 
chose a magnificent gum tree for our 
bivouac, whose two huge roots spread out 
three or four feet above the level of the 
soil, and eight or ten feet in length, forming 
a famous receptacle for saddles and baggage 
as well as a sleeping place for three of our 
party. The horses were quickly unhar¬ 
nessed, watered, fed with corn, and then 
tethered for a quiet grazing. 

Next morning began business in earnest; 
a good substantial breakfast—coffee, meat, 
and sardines—at daybreak ; horses fed, 
harnessed, and watered, camp struck, wagon 
loaded, fire put out, and on the road again. 
But oh, the rain, the driving smashing rain l 
Over hill, over dale, the descents often 
worse than the ascents; our horse, though 
a thorough good one, unequal to the task. 
Each hill grew more abrupt and appalling, 
until about noon we had conquered the 
* Razor-back/ and trotted bravely through 
the settlement at its foot. 

Our road now is very dangerous, a mere 
ledge in the side of high ridges, and sheer 
down to the Waikato River, some thirty 
feet below; said river the quickest current 
I ever saw, and nearly a mile in width. A 
few miles from this and we came to the 
low banks, and here we saw the effects of 
the heavy rains; great patches of ground 
Hooded, huts and wharves with furniture 
floating in them, and people roughly and 
universally camping on the higher ground, 

AVe reached a grassy eminence, and there 
tethered and fed our horses, keenly watched 
by a Maori in moleskin trousers, with large 
greenstone earrings, whose talk was as unin¬ 
telligible to me as the grunts of the New 
Zealand wild pig, 

AAV are off the road now, only a beaten 
trade, or, more properly described, only a 
doubly ploughed track, with tons of clay 
and bushes pitched on to it in irregular 


heaps, leaving holes where the poor horses 
sometimes had to roll on their sides to 
extricate themselves, and this in the min, 
and with steep ascents. Of course, riding 
was out of the question, AAV were now on 
the top of one of the wildest ranges, a 
driving rain, night closing in, no shelter or 
wood for fire, and no provisions. AVe 
pushed on for another six miles, and found 
a deserted shed of corrugated iron, all 
nailed up, and we could get no entrance. 

AAV pushed on again, although it needed 
all our pluck to do so, being quite done up 
and very wet. Then what a prospect! 
The soaked calico tent for which we were 
bound was down in a deep gorge or gully, 
hut we happily found a man who showed, us 
a way down to it, nearly a quarter of a mile 
descent. This is a very wild place, with 
scarcely an inch of level ground ; but the 
tent is well tightened, and has a good 
trench dug round to carry off the water; 
and now we are the merriest party that ever 
smoked a pipe in a tent. The great blazing 
fire in the earth fireplace outside shed its 
warmth even here; and now the rain is 
pouring we close the tent, He down and 
sleep, and are soon lost to all outside 
influences. * 

Next morning is fine, and the sun in 
dined to shine. After a splendid bath in 
the river, we had a good brisk walk, AVe 
notice a good deal of short Dutch clover as 
well as English grass, and there are many 
bushes of sweetbriar and tali quick hedges. 
Now we see a stockman on his rough horse 
with two dogs, driving in some cattle. His 
whip had a handle only a foot long, but the 
thong is not less than nine feet, and as he 
swings it over his shoulder, it descends a 
terrible blow on the refractory beast. Our 
road is now by the side of the AA r aikato 
River, and nearly level, A\ r e pass some 
scattered huts, a settlement or two, and in 
the afternoon came in sight of the township 
of Ngarawahia, pronounced NarrowdlnS/' 
This beautiful land has doubtless a fine 
future before it Of some hot wells which 
are to be found in the Middle Island, we 
give a very graphic illustration. 
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S w i mMING feat was performed, 
some years ago, by a native 
Sandwich woman in peril, 
which surpasses all other 
achievements of the kind on record. When 
about midway between the outmost points 
of Hawaii and Kahoolawe, or thirty miles 
from land an either side, a small island 
vessel, poorly managed, and leaky (as they 
generally are), suddenly shifted cargo in a 
strong wind, plunged bows under, and 
went down, there being on board between 
thirty and forty persons, and a part of them 
in the cabin. This was just after dinner on 
Sunday. The natives that happened to be 
on deck were at once all together in the 
waves, with no means of escape but their 
skill in swimming, A Christian man, by 
the name of Mauae, who had conducted 
morning worship and a sabbath service 
with the people in die forenoon, now called 
them round him in the water, and implored 
help from God for all. Then, as a strong 
current was setting to the north, making it 
impossible for them to get to Hawaii, 
whither they were bound, they all made 
in different ways for Maui and Kahoolawe, 
The captain of the schooner, a foreigner, 
being unable to swim, was put by his Hawaiian 
wife on an oar, and the two struck out to¬ 
gether for the distant shore; but on Monday 
morning, having survived the first night, 
the captain died; and in the afternoon of the 
same day his wife landed on Kahoolawe. 

A floating hatchway from the wreck gave a 
chance for life to a strong young man and 
his brother ; but the latter perished before 
the daylight of Monday, while the eider 
reached the island in safety by eight or nine 
o'clock. A feeble boy, without any support, 
swam the same distance of nearly thirty 
miles, and arrived safe at land before any 
of the others. Mauae and his wife had each 
secured a covered bucket for a buoy, and 
three young men kept them company till [ 


evening; but all disappeared, one after 
another, during the night, either by exhaus¬ 
tion, or getting bewildered and turning 
another way, or by becoming the prey of 
sharks. 

Monday morning the faithful pair were 
found alone ; and the wife's bucket coming 
to pieces, she swam without anything till 
afternoon, when Mauae became too weak to 
go on. The wife stopped and lomilomied 
him (a kind of shampooing common here), 
so that lie was able to swim again until 
Kahoolawe was in full view. Soon, how¬ 
ever, Mauae grew so weary that he could 
not even hold to the bucket, and his faith¬ 
ful wife, taking it from him, bade him cling 
to the long hair of her head, while she still 
hopefully held on, gradually nearing the 
shore ! Her husband's hands, however, 
soon slipped from her hair, too weak to 
keep their hold, and she tried in vain to 
rouse him to further effort. She endeavour¬ 
ed, according to the native expression, to 
hoolana kona manao , to make his hope swim, 
to inspire him with confidence by pointing 
to the land, and telling him to pray to 
Jesus; but he could only utter a few broken 
petitions. Putting his arms, therefore, 
around her own neck, she held them fast 
on her bosom with one hand, and still swam 
vigorously with the other until near night¬ 
fall, when herself and her now lifeless burden 
were within a quarter of a mile from the 
shore. She had now to contend with the 
raging surf; and finding the body of her 
husband, which she had borne so long, 
stone-dead, she reluctantly cast it ofi’, and 
shortly after reached the land. 

Eut there she was hardly better off than 
at sea ; for long exposure to the brine had 
so blinded her eyes that it was some time 
before she could see; her strength was too 
much spent to travel, and the spot on which 
she landed was barren lava on the side oi 
the island opposite to any settlement 
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Food and water she must find or die. 
Providentially she obtained the latter in a 
ram that had recently fallen, and that was 
standing far her in the cups of the rocks. 
Monday night, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursdaycame without relief, while she crept 
on gradually as she could toward the inhabit¬ 
ed parts of the island. At last, on Friday 
morning, when her manaoIana y her swim¬ 
ming hope, that had held its head so long 
above the waves, was fast sinking with her 
failing strength, by a gracious providence 
she discovered a water-melon vine in fruit. 
Eating one “ her eyes were enlightened/' 
like Jonathan's by the honey; soon after 
she was found by a party of fishermen, by 
them cared for, and conducted to their 
village, and the next day transported by 
canoe to Lahaina, whence the foundered 
schooner had sailed just one week before. 

The Pacific Islanders, both men and 
women, are expert swimmers and divers. 
When approaching Penrhyn (says the Rev. 
Mr. GUI) in the John Williams , I have with 
wonder seen a number of them rise to the 
waist out of the water, as though possesred 
of webbed feet. 

A small craft was one day launched at 
Mangaia, Two natural ropes of immense 
length, composed of strong vines knotted 
together, were employed to drag her over 
the reef; one was pulled by women, the 
other by men. The islanders accompanied 
the vessel out to sea until she was clear of 
the reef, swimming with their feet and pull¬ 
ing the ropes with their hands. 

A schooner was lost a few years since in 
a terrific cyclone off Mangaia. The event 
took place about two p.ni.; on the follow¬ 
ing morning, at nine a m,, a brother and 
sister—the survivors of a party of thirteen 
—s wa m ash ore. Th ey h ad b een swimm ing 
in a fearful sea for about nineteen hours. 
The brother was far gone; but the sister 


was quite fresh, and walked up to the 
mission-house and related the sad particu¬ 
lars of the wreck. In this case, however, 
the survivors were aided by a portion ol 
the wreck. Next day a native of the Kings- 
mill Group, from the same vessel, was flung 
upon the coral and killed, while swimming 
ashore at a very bad part of the island. 
The body was warm when I saw it. The 
poor fellow had no extraneous help save a 
bunch of cocoa-nuts under each arm, and 
must have been in the water for about forty 
hours. 

In the Pacific it is usual for a native 
sailor, when he has determined to runaway 
from his ship, to provide himself with two 
bunches (a bunch invariably consists of 
four nuts) of old dry cocoa-nuts as floats, 
one for each armpit. It he can only see 
land in the moonlight, he will noiselessly 
steal down the ship's side and strike out for 
the distant shore, which he rarely fails to 
reach. If overtaken by hunger, he will 
husk a couple of nuts with his teeth, eat the 
contents, and then strike out with renewed 
vigour; 

The most remarkable swimming feat I 
have known occurred in Torres Straits. A 
native of Two Brothers, with some others, 
was put in irons for diving for avicula with¬ 
out a licence. Horrified at this new ex¬ 
perience, and dreading the worst, the 
ignorant savage dived into the sea, and was 
no more seen. It seems that, thinking his 
life in danger, he put forth his utmost 
strength, and, favoured by the tide, dived 
on and on, until the muscles of the hand 
contracted, and the irons fell off. Pie then 
rose to the surface unnoticed, and proceeded 
leisurely to Turtle Island. He rested a day 
or two, and then swam on to Cap Island— 
a mere rock. After a brief rest there he swam 
on to his home at Two Brothers (Kepara), 
in all a distance of twelve miles* 
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B^LMOP^AJL CATTLE. 


almokal Castle stands in the 
parish of Crathie, on the right 
bank of the Dee, on a natural 
platform at the foot of a hill 
called Craig-Gowan, about 
fifty-two miles from Aberdeen- 
The new mansion was com¬ 
menced in 1853, after various 
alterations and additions had 
been made to the old house 
which stood to the south of 
the present building. 

The general style is the Scottish Baronial, 
modified, of course, with a view to meet 
modern wants and convenience, and ex¬ 
hibiting, therefore, more of the character of 
a modern mansion than of an ancient strong- 
hold. It was designed by Mr, William 
Smith, architect, Aberdeen, and executed 
under his superintendence, according to 
orders received from time to time from the 
Prince, by whom many important additions 
and alterations were introduced during the 
progress of the building. 

The estate on which Balmoral Castle has 
been built Is a capital specimen of the 
mountain scenery of the Grampian range. 
There are indeed few localities which dis¬ 
play so well the characteristic features of 
the Highland landscape as the upper valley 
of the Dee* Situated in the midst of the 
Grampians, far from the usual routes of 
the traveller, it enjoyed until lately almost 
entire seclusion, interrupted only by the 
annual visits of the sportsman and the 
naturalist. 

From the village of Eallater to Castleton- 
of-Braemar, a distance of eighteen miles, 
and embracing the parishes of Glenmuick, 
Crathie, and Braemar, the valley is narrow, 
in many cases not exceeding half a mile in 
breadth, and sometimes barely affording 
room for the road along the banks of the 
Dee, which traverses its whole length in a 
deep and rapid stream* 


The mountains bounding the valley rise 
in abrupt and successive ridges, culminating 
on the south side in the steep and rugged 
Loclinagar, and on the north in the still 
loftier peaks of Ben-a-bourd, BetvAkm, and 
Ben Macdhui* Not only the banks of the 
river, but many of the lower hill-sides, are 
covered with the weeping birch, the moun¬ 
tain ash, the trembling poplar, and the 
dark pine or Scotch fir, growing in all the 
wild luxuriance of nature* 

The arable land is confined to a narrow 
strip of light sandy soil on the immediate 
banks of the Dee and its tributaries; while 
the upper parts of the mountains, and the 
ridges and narrow glens between them, are 
covered with a moory or mossy soil form¬ 
ing during the summer months the pasture- 
grounds of large herds of red deer. 

Owing to its position in a deep and nar¬ 
row valley, under the shadow of the high¬ 
est mountains in the kingdom, the winters 
are severe, the thermometer not unfrequent- 
ly falling as low as twelve degrees below 
zero; while the summers are generally 
warmer than in the low country, where the 
heat is tempered by neighbourhood to the 
sea. 

Balmoral is situated in the centre of this 
district, on the northern slope of Loclinagar 
and in the parish of C rat hie. It is bound¬ 
ed on the north by the Dee, on the south 
by Birkhall, on the east by Abergeldie, and 
on the west by the forest of Eallochbute, 

It formed part of the ancient lordship of 
Braemar and Strath dee, which in 1564 was 
conferred by Queen Mary on the Earl of 
Moray, in a charter which is still extant; 
and specifies the rent-charge payable to 
the Earl, Early in the following century 
Balmoral passed into the hands of the 
Farquhar^ons of Jnvery, a branch of the 
Farquharsons of Invercauld* In this family 
it remained till 1798, when it was purchased 
by the Earl of Fife for ^7,020* 
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In iS36 the Right Honourable Sir 
Robert Gordon leased the property for a 
period of thirty-eight years, with the view 
of converting it into a deer-forest. 

Considerable sums were expended by 
him on judicious improvements, including 
the erection of a handsome villa on the 
bank of the river, and near the site of the 
present Castle. At his death, in 1847, 
remainder of the lease was purchased by the 
Prince Consort, from the late Earl of Aber¬ 
deen. 

In 1S48 the royal family paid their first 
visit to Balmoral, and in 1852 the fee-simple 
of the estate was acquired from the Fife 
trustees. Its area is about 10,000 imperial 
acres, of which, at the date of the purchase, 
only 200 were arable, and Soo under natu¬ 
ral wood, chiefly birch or Scotch hr ; while 
the remaining 9,000 consisted of wide tracts 
of moss and moorland, interspersed with 
high, rocky ridges, bounded on the south 
by the lofty precipices of Lochnagar. 

While Balmoral, we believe, fully realized 
the expectations of his Royal Highness, 
who admired the picturesque beauty of the 
scenery, and enjoyed its dry and bracing at¬ 
mosphere, he soon discovered that it was 
too limited in extent to afford full scope for 
the sport of deer-stalking, which was one of 
the main objects of a Highland residence. 
The adjoining estate of Birkhall was there¬ 
fore purchased in 1849 for the Prince of 
Wales. This added 6,000 imperial acres, of 
which 400 are arable and 400 under wood, 
while the remaining 5,200 acres consist of 
moorlands similar in character to those on 
Balmoral The property was now bounded 
on the south by the Muick. In the same 
year the intermediate estate of Abcrgeldie 
was obtained on a lease of forty years, con¬ 
taining 14,000 imperial acres, of which 500 
are arable and 1,200 underwood, while up¬ 
wards of 12,000 consists of moss and 
moorland. 

The three estates, thus united, form a 
triangle, with an area of upwards of 30,000 
acres, bounded on the north by the river 
Dee, on the south by the water of Muick 
and the Lochs Muick and Dhu-lpeh, and 


on the west by Lochnagar and the suo 
cession of rocky ridges extending down 
to the Dee. The whole is known as the 
Balmoral Deer Forest. 

In extent, as compared with the Athole 
Black Mount and Mar Forests, it is far in¬ 
ferior; yet, from the quiet of its extensive 
woods, and the excellence of its pasture, it 
has become a favourite haunt of the stag, 
and numerous herds are to be found con¬ 
stantly within its boundary, affording sport, 
in proportion to its extent, equal to any of 
the larger forests. 

No sooner had the Prince Consort 
obtained possession of these estates, than 
measures were taken to increase the comfort 
and elevate the condition of the tenants. 

The population of the district are thinly 
scattered, and in several cases they are 
so isolated and distant from the parish 
school that it was in many cases useless to 
the children. To supply this defect com¬ 
modious school-buildings have been erect¬ 
ed, teachers have been appointed with 
liberal salaries, and the means of a reli¬ 
gious and practical education have been 
brought within the reach of every family. 
A library, too, was established at Balmoral, 
the gift of the Prince, consisting of upwards 
of 500 volumes, selected by himself All 
the cottagers on the estate have access to 
it, and it is very generally and gratefully 
used. 

The agriculture of a mountain district is 
of course of a very simple character. The 
chief lessons, indeed, to be learned here 
are those regarding the relation of landlord 
and tenant. The increase of the game 
(chiefly red deer) within the district soon led 
to considerable destruction of crops: sub¬ 
stantial fences have accordingly been erect¬ 
ed to prevent this for the future. New 
cottages have been built where needed, on 
simpler plans than have been considered 
necessary in the Isle of Wight. Homesteads 
have been built where the extent of the 
holding has rendered them desirable. 

The private grounds which surround the 
Castle extend along the valley of the Dc^* 
for nearly a mile, and contain upwards d 
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t 20 acres* They slope from the base of 
the beautifully wooded hill of Craigowan 
on the south, by a series of natural terraces 
to the river on the north, varying in breadth 
from ioo to 400 yards* These terraces are 
thickly studded with the weeping birch, 
mountain ash, trembling poplar, and other 
indigenous trees, Betwixt the terraces 
vistas have been opened, affording distant 
views of the river, the neighbouring mount¬ 
ains, and other picturesque objects* Arti¬ 
ficial mounds have been raised at various 
points, and planted with hardy shrubs and 
ornamental trees* Fountains, flower- 
gardens, ponds have not been forgotten* 
All these works have been executed from 
plans by His Royal Highness, and will 
long remain a monument of his good taste. 

From various causes the estates of which 
the Prince came into possession had for 
many years been greatly neglected. The 
dwellings of the tenants, the farm-offices 
and fences, had fallen into decay* The cot¬ 
tages, or rather hovels, of the labourer and 
poor were wretched* No regular system of 
cropping was followed. Modem improve¬ 
ments in agriculture were not known, or at 
least they were disregarded. If the rent 
was regularly paid, very wide discretionary 
powers were allowed the tenant as to the 
rotation of cropping he followed. The 
consequence was that weeds luxuriated, the 
thistle and dock struggling for supremacy 
over the scanty crops of oats and bere ; 
and as might have been expected, the 
return was improfitable. The whole of the 
arable land upon the three estates of Bal¬ 
moral, Abefgeldie, and Birkhall, did not ; 
exceed r r 00 acres* This was divided into 
small farms or crofts rarely exceeding twen¬ 
ty-five acres, the majority not being of half 
that extent, while the number of tenants 
was over sixty. A croft of this size, two or 
three half-starved cows, a Highland pony, 
or it might be two, a few score of sheep, all 
turned out to shift for themselves on the 
hills, constituted the wealth of most of the 
tenants. 

To apply a remedy to evils so obvious 
may appear a very simple process; but only 


those acquainted with the character and 
disposition of the people, and with the 
management of Highland property, can 
appreciate the difficulty of it* To get a 
Highlander to change a custom handed 
down to him from his forefathers, or to 
adopt an inprovement on it, requires great 
patience- His feelings, and even preju¬ 
dices too, however mistaken, are often of a 
nature we cannot but respect* The love 
of country is a sentiment amounting to a 
passion in the heart of a Highlander. 
Other lands may be fairer, but the moun¬ 
tains and streams of his native strath are 
ever associated with his earliest and dearest 
recollections* To be driven from them is 
looked upon as a calamity, an injury never 
to be forgiven; and the landlord is branded 
as an oppressor who ventures to adopt such 
a practice. Mr* M'Kay, in his excellent 
remarks upon the management of High¬ 
land property, makes the following obser¬ 
vations upon this subject “ Throughout 
the Highlands the relation between land¬ 
lord and tenant has hitherto been different 
in many respects from what it is in other 
parts of the kingdom. Here the relation 
comprehends more than is included in 
being simply parties to a business transac¬ 
tion, in which nothing further is looked for 
on. either side beyond the strict fulfilment 
of a stipulated contract. As in ancient times 
the Highland chieftain was looked up to as 
the leader, protector, and father of his faith¬ 
ful retainers, so to this day, and in these 
peaceful times, do the occupiers of land in 
the Highlands respect and honour their 
landlords. The tenantry here have descend¬ 
ed in direct lineal succession, in the same 
possession, even to as great an extent as 
the proprietary, and the principles held by 
their fathers, their attachment and ad¬ 
herence to their landlords, have been faith¬ 
fully handed down and imbibed by their 
posterity* And who would not desire to 
foster and preserve this happy relic of 
feudal times, and save it from the rude 
grasp of the prevailing mammon-worship- 
ping, time-serving spirit of the age? How 
much more honourable and gratifying is it 
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for a proprietor thus to live in the affections 
of his tenantry, to be loved and honoured 
while he lives, and to be truly mourned 
over when he dies, than, living or dying, 
to be cared for by none of them F 

Sentiments of a similar kind were enter¬ 
tained by the Prince Consort. No views 
of self-interest entered into his calculations. 
He loved the people, he admired their 
character, and he respected their prejudices 
as the antique vestiges of other days. His 
Royal Highness believed that if they were 
ignorant, it was because the means of 
education were deficient; if they were 
indolent, it was because they had little field 
for encouragement to exert themselves ; if 
sometimes slovenly in their habits, it was 
because from poverty they were compelled 
to live in comfortless mud hovels. To 
increase the comforts of his tenants, to 
elevate their moral and social condition, 
were objects steadily kept in view from the 
time the Prince became a proprietor of 
Highland property ; and they were pursued 
with unabated zeal till the end of his life. 

Anxious as the Prince was to remedy ihe 


state of matters we have indicated, he was 
well aware the cure must be the work of 
time. It has been already stated that 
school-houses were erected and teachers 
appointed for the education, of the young; 
and that, to give a taste for reading, and 
increase still more the means of informa¬ 
tion, an excellent library, the joint gift of 
her Majesty the Queen and the Prince, 
was established at Balmoral, and thrown 
open not only to tenants and servants, but 
to all in the neighbourhood. 

To describe the numerous improvements 
effected by the liberality of his Royal High¬ 
ness upon the different estates would prove 
tedious by repetition. It will be sufficient 
to state generally, that comfortable cottages 
have replaced the former miserable dwell¬ 
ings ; that farm offices, according to the size 
of the farms, have been erected; that money 
lias been advanced for the draining, trench¬ 
ing, and improvement of waste land ; that 
new roads have been opened up and old 
ones repaired, and that fences have been 
renewed, and upwards of eooq acres of 
unreclaimable land planted. 


JV1AF(K TWAIN AT £T. QEORqE'q. 



ARK Twain once visited Ber¬ 
muda, and gives his impres¬ 
sions of the place in his well* 
known whimsical style 

“ The island is not large. 
Somewhere in the interior ahead of 
us a man had a very slow horse, I 
suggested that we had better go by 
him ; but the driver said that the man had 
but a little way to go. I waited to see, 
wondering how he could know. Presently 
the man did turn down another road. I 
asked, ‘How did you know he would ?* 

“ i Because I knew the man and where 
he lived.' 

“ 1 asked him satirically, if he knew 
everybody in the island; he answered very 


simply that he did. This gives a body's 
mind a good substantial grip on the di¬ 
mensions of the place. 

“At the principal hotel in. St. Georges a 
young girl with a sweet, serious face, said 
we could not be furnished with dinner, 
since we had not been expected, and no 
preparation bad been made. Yet it was 
still an hour before dinner-time. We 
argued, she yielded not; we supplicated, 
she was serene. The hotel had not been 
expecting an inundation of two people, 
so it seemed that we should have to go 
home dinnerless. I said we were not 
very hungry—a fish would do. My 
little maid answered that it was not the 
market-day for fish. Things began to look 
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serious; but presently the boarder who 
sustained the hotel came in, and when the 
case was laid before him he was cheerfully 
willing to divide* So we had much pleasant 
chat at table about Su George's chief 
industry, the repairing of damaged ships; 
and in between we had a soup that had 
something in it that seemed to taste like 
the hereafter, but it proved to be only 
pepper of a particularly vivacious kind. 
And we had an iron-clad chicken that was 
very deliciously cooked, but not in the 
right way. Baking was not the thing to 
convince his sort He ought to have been 
put through a quartz mill until the" tuck J 
was taken out of him, and then boiled till 
we came again. We got a good deal of 
sport out'of him, but not enough sustenance 
to leave the victory on our side. No 
matter; we had potatoes and a pie and a 
sociable good time* Then a ramble through 
the town, which is a quaint one* with 
interesting crooked streets and narrow, 
crooked lanes, and here and there a grain 
of dust Here, as in Hamilton, the dwell¬ 
ings had Venetian blinds of a very sensible 
pattern. They were not double shutters, 
hinged at the sides, but a single broad 
shutter, hinged at the top; you push it 
outward from the bottom, and fasten it at 
any angle required by the sun or desired 
by yourself*" 

The days of romance, it seems, are not 
yet over, for Mark Twain fell in for “a 
romance of tight boots v :— 

“We prowled on several hours, some¬ 
times by the seaside, sometimes inland, 
and finally managed to get lost, which is a 
feat that requires talent in Bermuda. I 
had on new shoes* They were No* fs 
when i started, but were not more than 
5*s now, and still diminishing, I walked 
two hours in those shoes after that, 
before we reached home* Doubtless 1 


could have the reader’s sympathy for the 
asking* Many people have never had the 
headache or the toothache, and I am one 
of those myself; but everybody has worn 
tight shoes for two or three hours, and 
known the luxury of taking them off in a 
retired place and seeing his feet swell up 
and obscure the firmament* Few of us will 
ever forget the exquisite hour we were 
married. Once when I was a callow, 
bashful cub, I took a plain, unsentimental 
country girl to a comedy one night. I had 
known her a day; she seemed divine; I 
wore my new boots. At the end of the first 
half-hour she said, ‘Why do you fidget so 
with your feet ? r I said, * Did I ? —then I 
put my attention there and kept still. At 
the end of another half-hour she said, "Why 
do you say, “ Yes, oh, yes V* and (t Ha, ha, 
oh, certainly! very true 1 " to everything 
I say, when half the time those are entirely 
irrelevant answers ? * I blushed, and ex¬ 
plained that I had been a little absent- 
minded. At the end of another half-hour 
she said, e Please, why do you grin so 
steadfastly at vacancy, and yet look so 
sad?" I explained that I always did that 
when I was reflecting* An hour passed, 
and then she turned and contemplated me 
with her earnest eyes and said, ‘Why do 
you cry all the time ? 1 I explained that very 
funny comedies always made me cry. At 
last human nature surrendered, and I 
secretly slipped my boots off* This was 
a mistake. I was not able to get them on 
any more. It was a rainy night; there 
were no omnibuses going our way ; and as 
I walked home, burning up with shame? 
with the girl on one arm and my boots 
under the other, I was an object worthy of 
some compassion—especially in those mo¬ 
ments of martyrdom when I had to pass 
through the glare that fell upon the pave¬ 
ment from street lamps." 
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AjWOpQjST THE LAPPJ3. 



ost of us know the mystery with 
which our young imaginations 
invested the name of some dis¬ 
tant town or mountain, when 
after school drudgery it became 


S raven u P on our refactory memories. 
" It was with such fugitive associa¬ 
tions of the past that, in company with 
some friends,” says the Rev. W. Bramley- 
Moore, M.A., “1 commenced the ascent of 


that mountain plateau in the in tenor ol 
Norway called the Dovre-Fjeld. 

The top of a fjeld often runs for many 
miles at almost a dead level j and, in this 
respect, forms a great contrast to the rest of 
Norway, which is proverbially hilly. J e rkm, 
the station at the foot of Sneehsetten, and 
at the crest of the upland steppe, is an 
oasis for the traveller, whether sportsman, 
angler, naturalist, or botanist At this place 
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we fell in with a party from Scotland; and, 
after the first diffidence had been overcome 
we agreed to alter our programme, and 
make an excursion to the Lapps. This 
would cost us three days 1 travelling, as 
none could be found nearer than the borders 
ol Sweden. What romance was infused 
into the name * Laplander/ and how many I 
a picture over which one had paused in boy¬ 
hood was again imaged in the photographs 
of memory 1 

The road from Jerkin to the Glommen 
was very dreary, but we were much struck 
with the first appearance of a mountain 
covered with Arctic lichen. It was a high 
and conical hill, without a tree or shrub of 
any kind; and the moss looked chill and 
icy, more so as its white beauty glistened 
in the rays of the setting sun. 

On the evening of the second day, we 
reached the town of Loraas, remarkable for 
its being the highest parish in Norway—- 
being 3,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and the only one south of the Arctic circle 
where corn cannot be cultivated. Its large 
population, which exceeds 3,000, is due to 
the copper mines in the neighbourhood, 
which from their purity rank among the 
richest in Europe. They were discovered, 
in 1644, by a peasant of the district, Hans 
Olsen Aasen, by an accident like that which 
revealed the silver mines of Potosi, in 
Bolivia. Aasen had gone out to shoot rein¬ 
deer ; and the frightened herd, in making 
their escape, tore up some of the moss on 
the side of the mountain ; and the fortunate 
huntsman was astonished to find veins of 
shining copper disclosed beneath. Owing 
to the destruction of wood in the neighbour¬ 
hood for the smelting works, the country is 
now very barren, and the climate has grad’ 
ualty increased in severity. 

After the usual difficulties in arranging 
conditions as to guides and horses, which 
beset travellers who can only advance in 
one way, and who will not recede without 
the attainment of their object, we effected 
the compromise between English stubborn¬ 
ness and Norwegian cupidity, through the 
intervention of a tall, sandy-haired citizen, 


who united the traits of a canny Scotchman 
with those of a tall, lank Kentuckian 
Our cavalcade started in the early morning, 
and we availed ourselves of a rough carriage 
road for several hours. This came to a 
termination about the middle of the day, 
when we unharnessed our horses, and, 
during our hour of refreshment, cast a coy 
fly upon the stream for some wayward trout. 
Our route now led us over high swampy 
moorlands, interspersed with patches of low 
birch, edging pools or bogs, with here or 
there a stunted or blasted fir, inspiring a 
chill feeling o’er this forlorn aspect of nature. 
We should not have been true to the weak¬ 
nesses of travellers if we had not often asked 
how far it was to the Swedish frontier ; what 
the probability was of our finding Lapps ; 
whether they would have their reindeer; 
with other inquiries, to relieve the monotony 
of our march. We travelled until seven 
p.m., when we saw, in the distance, a lake 
glistening in the waning sunshine, on the 
borders of which rumour had located an 
encampment 

Having reached a mountain gaard or 
farm on the water s edge, we behold an 
object which excites our curiosity. He is 
a quaint specimen of male humanity, under 
five feet in height; his head is covered 
with a close-fitting cap made of reindeer 
skin, under which peers a disfigured sensual 
countenance. The deep-set eyes, converg¬ 
ing to a point and slanting downwards, the 
flat snub nose, the broad ugly mouth stained 
with tobacco juice, stamped the character¬ 
istics of the Lappish type upon the dwarf. 
As regards Iris clothing, he was encased in 
reindeer skin, of which his jacket or smock, 
his gloves, his girdle holding his knife, his 
pantaloons, and his large shoes were made. 
The skin is worn with the hair outwards, 
and, from its peculiar texture, is an excellent 
protection against cold. Beware lest your 
imagination asks when those robes were 
last laid aside, or when the crystal wave of 
the lake invaded that human shrine. Our 
new acquaintance readily engaged to con¬ 
duct us to the settlement. We forthwith 
straggled into the birch brake and juniper 
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bushes, over bogs and swamps, holloaing 
out, to guide each other by our shouts* 
The fi half-mile’ (three and a half English), 
which was a very ‘ old 7 one, came, like all 
things else, to an end; when, from the scrub, 
we emerged suddenly upon two wigwams. 
Shouts of terror arose from the half-naked 
urchins who were playing about, and whom 
only the presence of the enemy was suffi¬ 
cient to rout. 

The site of a Lapp tent is generally select¬ 
ed with much taste* It is pitched in a 
sheltered place, commanding an extensive 
view, in the neighbourhood of a birch wood, 
and near a river or a lake. The summer 
tent is not so elaborate as a winter's one, 
consisting of reindeer skin stretched over 
long conically-placed poles, with a circular 
opening at their converging point. In win¬ 
ter, the Lapp constructs a Jog hut, covered 
with birch bark and turf, also in the form of 
a truncated cone. 

We hastened into the hut, crawling in 
through a very ‘gate of humility/ to wit, 
m opening about three feet high, covered 
over with a flap of reindeer skin. Being 
informed, however, that the deer were about 
to be milked, we deferred our minute survey, 
and proceeded to the indosure, where the 
herd had been collected by the help of the 
faithful dogs. There wire about 250 of 
these beautiful deer, full of frolicsome life 
and rubbing against one another with skit¬ 
tish playfulness. They had sleek skins, of , 
a grayish brown colour, and many of the 
males had magnificent branching antlers, 
coated with the softest velvet, A kind of 
lasso was thrown over the horns of a female, 
and the process of milking began, A Lap- , 
pish woman soon presented us with some 
milk in a wooden bowl for us to taste, but 
it was so much richer than our cream that 
one sip was quite sufficient. It is used as 
an article of daily food, either liquid or 
thickened with meal (forming a sort of 
porridge or grM), or in the form of butter 
and cheese. The presence of the reindeer 
in these regions is due to one of those ! 
kindly decrees of a gracious Creator, whose 
resources are infinite, and ‘whose tender 


mercies are over all His works. 1 It is an 
example of nature's milium in parw. 
What the polar bear is to the most northerly 
outcast, the agave to the Mexican, the 
palm-tree to the Orinoco Indian-such is 
the reindeer to the Laplander, supplying 
hi in with almost every necessary for the 
, support of life. Its flesh is prepared in 
different ways : and, when cut into slices 
and dried, is used instead of bread—-a rare 
luxury to the Lapp. Its skin furnishes 
the necessary articles of his clothing, the 
bed he lies on, and the covering of his tent. 
The sinews are chewed with the teeth, and 
form thread and cord; of its horns are made 
spoons, drinking cups, and other useful 
articles ; its milk is made into butter and 
cheese, affording marketable articles; and 
last, but not least, it supplies means of 
locomotion to its no made master, in the 
reindeer sledge, or *fiulk? Moreover it 
supports itself, living on the greenish yellow 
lichen called reindeer moss (Cladonia rangi- 
ferina) which covers those popularly mis¬ 
called 4 Scandinavian mountains 1 in great 
abundance. Though the moss apparently 
looks dry and valueless, yet it is a most im¬ 
portant and providential gift, as the means 
of supporting thousands of reindeer, both 
tame and wild, in these barren regions. In 
the midst of winter, the deer will remove 
the snow to a depth of four or five feet With 
their hoofs, or with their short lower palm- 
ated horns, in order to get at this particular 
lichen, without which, together with bracing 
air and perpetual snow, they cannot thrive, 
nor indeed live for any considerable time. 
Some of the rich Lapps in Finmarken have 
herds of 2,000, and occasionally of 4,000 
animals. It is computed that the tame rein¬ 
deer in the provinces of Nordland and Fin- 
mark en belonging to the Lapps amount to 
28,000* They are exposed in winter to 
many dangers from the wolves and other 
beasts of prey. 

After inspecting the herd, we returned 
to the wigwams. On our first entrance the 
smoke was so dense as to make our eyes 
ache, and it is owing to this cause that so 
many of the Lapps suffer from blear eyes; 
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for it must find egress from the circular 
outlet as best it can, in defiance of wind or 
storm. The scene round that wood fire in 
the centre was curious. More than thirty 
persons were crowded together in that out¬ 
lying hut, the representatives of nations 
wid ely d i fiering in bab i ts an d fe el l ngs. Our 
English party consisted of three ladies and 
seven gentlemen ; next came our Norwegian 
skyiscarls , who looked clown upon the 
Lapps with the hereditary contempt felt for 
a degraded and exotic race ; and lastly our 
Lappish entertainers* behind whom divers 
/hildren, guiltless of clothing, appeared and 
disappeared into miscellaneous piles of rein¬ 
deer skins. Birch branches were cast on 
die fire, and threw a flickering glare on our 
various countenances. Tobacco was hand¬ 
ed round, followed by f schnapps,' and all 
good wishes were duly given to the ( Frcmde 
Folk 1 (strange people)* They then favoured 
us with some songs and hymns, in a strain 
which* like the rural minstrelsy of the north, 
was nasal, lugubrious, and most unmclodious. 
They showed us their prayer-books, and in¬ 
formed us that they attended the Lutheran 
worship whenever they had an opportunity. 
They were familiar with the name of our 
Saviour, and with the mission of redemption 
which He came to accomplish; and to all 
our remarks on this subject they gave a 
hearty assent. Various articles made oi 
reindeer horn, thread made of the chewed 
sinews, ornaments, books, and domestic 
articles, were handed round and inspected. 
The Lapp is of a very hardy nature, and 
will go for thirty miles through swamp and 
over rock, quaff his milk, sleep in his wet 
clothes, and start again as brisk and active 
as at first. When overtaken by a snow¬ 
storm, he does not think it dangerous to 
allow himself to be i snowed up/ and after 
the storm is over he coolly digs himself out 


as if nothing particular had happened. 
Often does the Lapland woman become 
a mother in the midst of her wintry wander¬ 
ings ; but the child is put into a box made 
of hollowed wood, and covered with 
leather, called a ‘ stock/ which she slips 
on her back, and after a short repose pur¬ 
sues her journey without any evil conse¬ 
quences. This rough exposure, however, 
makes them prematurely aged, and, like 
the old crones o! South Italy, intensely 
ugly. When falling sick in old age, they 
are,/ike the African bushmen, sometimes 
left on the road under a tree with some 
provisions; and it has occasionally hap¬ 
pened that their remains have been found 
gnawed by the wild beasts, who * had 
hastened their death. 

We talked of spending the night here; 
but a couch of birch branches and skin, 
well stocked with the plagues which 
civilization extends but cannot extirpate, 
a wooden box as hard as the nether mill¬ 
stone for a pillow, served to turn the 
romance into a very dreary penance. A 
few of us, however, determined to venture. 
Our first care was to place the iron tripod 
on the fire, anxious to join in the Lapps' 
evening meal. It consisted of a thick 
porridge made of meal, milk, and salt, 
repulsive save to the hungry. We then 
turned our feet to the fire, and courted 
sleep under every disadvantage. The 
attempt on my part was hopeless, and 
I lay for three hours on my comfortless 
bedding; now raising myself up to contem¬ 
plate the group of sleepers, now fretful 
under an icy draught, a shower of soot, or 
rain ; now scarred with personal wounds. 
I realized that if the episode of a night in 
the Lapps 1 camp was a pleasant subject 
of relation, it was in the reality a hard- 
wrung and unromantic experience.” 
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DE^CEJIT Of A PRECIPICE. 


t mL.. 

I E dashed into the plaza of 

*Managua, says the adven- 
W^i^ ) turous A m e ri ca n tra ve 11 er, M r. 
v ^ * Squier, with steaming steeds, 

and rode to the posoda. It was not nine 
o'clock, yet we had ridden twenty-six miles. 
Here we breakfasted. At eleven, when we 
started for Masaya; the sky was clouded, 
but it did not rain, and we rode at a rapid 
pace over the intervening thirty-six miles. 
Again we paused on the mal pais of the 
volcano, and looked down upon its broad, 
desolate fields — doubly black and desolate 
under a lowering sky. Again we lingered 
in the noiseless streets of svyeet, embowered 
Nindirj, born of the lake and mountain, 
and at four o’clock entered the suburbs of 
Masaya. 

Half or three quarters of a mile from the 
plaza, we came to the edge of the immense 
sunken area, at the bottom of which is the 
lake. It is surrounded by precipitous 
cliffs, except upon the side of the volcano 
opposite the city, where the lava has flowed 
over, and made a gradual but rough and 
impassable slope to the water. The first 
stage of the descent is by a broad flight of 
steps, sunk in the solid rock, terminating in 
an area, fenced by a kind of balustrade, or 
parapet, of the same material. I looked 
over this, and below was a sheer precipice, 
from which I recoiled with a shudder. 
Here stands a little cross firmly fixed in 
the rock. The path now turns to the right, 
winding along the face of the declivity, 
here cut in the cliff, there built up with 
masonry, and beyond secured by timbers, 
fastened to the trees, many of which are 
of gigantic size, covered with vines, and 
twining their gnarled roots in every direc¬ 
tion among the rocks. These rocks them¬ 
selves are burned and blistered with heat, 
with vitrified surfaces of red and black, 
resembling the hardest enamel. Were it 
not for the verdure, which hides the awful 


steeps and yawning depths, the path would 
prove a fearful road for people of weak 
heads and treacherous nerves, whose con* 
fidence in themselves would not be 
improved by the crosses which, fastened 
among the stones, or against the trees, point 
out the places of fatal catastrophes. 

Our guide advised us to take off our 
boots before commencing the descent, and 
the women whom we met slowly toiling up 
in many places holding on by their hands, 
panted quita si is hotas ! — “take off your 
boots 1 11 But we were more used to boots 
than they, and kept them on—not without 
subjecting ourselves to a suspicion of fool¬ 
hardiness, Down, catching glimpses of the 
lake, apparently directly beneath us, and as 
distant as when we started—down, down— 
it was full fifteen or twenty minutes before 
we reached the bottom. Here were 
numerous places among the fallen rocks 
and the volcanic debris of the cliff, where 
the aguadoras (water carriers) filled theii 
jars. I asked if the lake was deep. An 
agttadora replied that it was insand able^ 
bottomless; and to give me practical 
evidence of its great depth, paddled ashore, 
and taking a large stone in each hand, 
went out not more than thirty feet, and 
then sank. She was gone so long that I 
began to grow nervous, lest some accident 
had befallen her in those unknown depths, 
but directly she popped up to the surface, 
almost in the very place where she had dis¬ 
appeared. She gasped a moment for 
breath, and then turning to me, exclaimed, 
“you see! ” 

The water is warm, but limpid, and, it 
is said, pure. When cooled, it is sweet 
and palatable. Considering that the lake 
is dearly of volcanic origin, with no outlet, 
and in dose proximity to the volcano of 
the same name, this is a little remarkable. 
Most lakes of this character are more or less 
impregnated with saline materials. 
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The view of the Jake, and the volcano 
rising on the opposite shore, from the place 
where we were seated, was singularly novel 
and beautiful Above us towered a gigantic 
cebia, festooned with vines, amongst which 
a company of monkeys were scrambling, 
chattering and grimacing* Occasionally 
one would slip down the long rope-like 
tendrils of the vines, scold vigorously for a 
moment, and then, as if suddenly alarmed, 
scramble up again amongst the branches. 
The cliffs which wall in the lake resemble 
the Palisades on the Hudson River, but are 
much higher, and destitute of the corres¬ 
ponding masses of debris at the base* The 
early Spanish chroniclers speak of them as 
a u thousand fathoms” high; later travellers 
have changed the fathoms to yards, but 
even that is probably an exaggeration. 
We had no means of determining the 
question, and would not have gone down 
again, after once regaining the upper earth, 
to have solved it a thousand times. The 
descent was a mere bagatelle, but the ascent 
one of those things which answer for a life¬ 
time, and leave no desire for repetition. 
We reached the upper cross after a most 
wearisome scramble, only fit for monkeys to 
undertake, and sat down on the last flight of 
stone steps wholly exhausted, covered with 
perspiration, and our temples throbbing 
from the exertion, as if they would burst. 
The aguadoras , accustomed to it from 
infancy, seemed to suffer almost as much 
as ourselves, and as they passed the cross, 
signed in the usual manner in acknowledg¬ 
ment of their safe return* 

All the water for domestic purposes is 
thus painfully brought up from the lake. 
During the invierno the rain is collected in 
tanks, or ponds, in the courts of the 
principal houses, for the use of the horses 
and cattle; but when this supply becomes 
exhausted, as it does towards the close of 
the dry season, the water for their use has 
also to be obtained here* An attempt had 
been made to cut a path for mules down 
the face of the cliff, but it had failed* 
About two leagues from Masaya, however, 
the people had met with better success, 
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and there is now a place where animals, 
with some difficulty, can reach the lake. 
There are a number of towns, besides 
Masaya, which obtain their water from the 
same source* These towns existed, and 
the same practice prevailed, before the Con¬ 
quest, when the country was tenfold more 
populous than now. Water-carrying seems 
to have always been one of the principal 
institutions of this section of country, and 
as there are no streams, and never will be, 
it is likely to remain about the only en¬ 
during one, or until some enterprising 
American shall introduce a grand forcing 
pump, worked, perhaps, by volcanic power, 
for, having made the lightning a “common 
carrier,” I do not see why volcanoes should 
not be made to earn their living* 

Oviedo has described this lake as it was 
in 1529, and it will be seen that it has little 
changed since then. His estimate of the 
height of the cliffs surrounding it, about 
one thousand feet, is probably not far from 
the truth :— 

“Another very remarkable lake is found 
in this province, although it cannot be 
compared in extent with Codboka (Nicar¬ 
agua). The water is much better. It is 
called the lake of Lmdiri (Nindiri or 
Masaya), and the principal cazlque, who 
lives on its banks, bears the same name* 
This lake is about three leagues from 
Granada, but they are so long that we may 
safely call them four. 1 arrived there on 
St James's day, July 25, 1529, and stopped 
with Diego Machuca* I was well received 
and hospitably entertained, and I went 
with him to visit this lake, which is a very 
extra ordinary one. To reach it, we had to 
take a road, the descent of which was so 
rapid that it should be called rather a stair¬ 
way than a road* Adjoining it we saw a 
round high mountain, on the summit of 
which is a great cavity, from which issues 
a flame as brilliant but stronger and more 
continuous than that of Etna, or Mount 
Gibel in Sicily* It is called the Volcano 
of Masaya* Towards the south, an arid 
and open slope extends to the shores of 
the lake ; but on the other sides, the lake 
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is shut in by walls, which are very steep 
and difficult of descent i beheld a path, 
as I was led along, the steepest and most 
dangerous that can be imagined ; for it is 
necessary to descend from rock to rock, 
which appear to be of massive iron, and in 
some places absolutely perpendicular, 
where ladders of six or seven steps have to 
be placed, which is not the least dangerous 
part of the journey. The entire descent is 
covered with trees, and is more than one 
hundred and thirty fathoms before reaching 
the lake, which is very beautiful, and may 
be a league a half both in length and 
breadth. Machuca, and his cazique, who 


SOCIETY 

s absence of caste prejudice 
and religious fanaticism 
among the Javanese permits 
a considerable amount of 
sociability to arise between 
the two races, and the tone 
adopted by Europeans to¬ 
wards natives in Java is 
remarkably devoid of the 
arrogance and irritability by 
which in other countries it 
is too often characterized. 
It is a very unusual thing for a white man 
to strike or even to menace a native, and 
acts of violence, when they do occur, are 
severely punished. While I was at Batavia 
(says Sir David Wedderburn), a foreign 
ship's captain, accustomed, perhaps, to less 
impartial laws, was undergoing a consider¬ 
able term of imprisonment for laying violent 
hands upon a native car-driver. 

Perhaps the good temper and urbanity 
characteristic of the Dutch in Java may 
be due partly to the general adaptation of 
their mode of life to the climate, in which 
respect they are more successful than our 
own countrymen, although they decline to 


is the most powerful one in the country, 
told me that there were, around the lake, 
more than twenty descents worse than this 
by which we had passed, and that the in¬ 
habitants of the villages around, numbering 
more than one hundred thousand Indian^ 
came here for water. I must confess that, 
in making the descent, 1 repented more 
than once of my enterprise, but persisted, 
chiefly from shame of avowing my fears, 
and partly from the encouragement of my 
companions, and from beholding Indians 
loaded with an aroba and a half of water 
(nearly 40 lbs.) who ascended as tranquilly 
as though travelling on a plain. 1 " 


IN JAVA- 
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adopt the u punkah.” They rise early, and 
until the meal known as “ iijst-tafel, 1? which 
takes place about midday, it is customary 
to appear in dresses adopted from the 
natives, and fashioned of the lightest and 
coolest materials in various colours. The 
dress of the ladies consists usually of a 
gaily coloured skirt and a white jacket, with 
slippered feet, and hair hanging loose or 
tied in a knot at the back of the head; and 
very becoming it is, as well as comfortable 
and cool. If the tight and multifarious 
garments of Europe have been assumed 
during the course of the morning, they are 
again discarded for the afternoon siesta. 
Until the cool of the evening no one is 
visible, and if an inexperienced stranger 
should attempt an afternoon visit, he will 
inevitably be received with the announce¬ 
ment, “Tidoer 1 * (asleep). After sunset, 
refreshed with a bath, and dressed in correct 
European costume, but without hats, ladies 
and gentlemen sally forth, driving and 
walking, this being the fashionable time for 
paying visits, which may, however, be post¬ 
poned until after dinner. Should there 
happen to be moonlight, a drive may be 
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liken even as late as midnight, or there 
might be an open-air concert in the grounds 
nf a chib, where the friends and families of 
the members are made welcome. The pre¬ 
sence of children is a conspicuous feature 
at the opera and other evening entertain¬ 
ments, and is a natural result of the long 
repose during the heat of the day, indulged 
in by all, except a few whose businesses 
are such as to prevent them from choosing 
their own time for work and relaxation* 

The natives, both of the upper and 
lower classes, are not nearly so bigoted as 
the H in do os. The ladies go unveiled, and 
in their easy courtesy are very like the best- 
bred European women. Sir David Wed- 
derbum was taken to the palace of the 
Sultan, where the ladies were assembled. 
Accustomed to the strict seclusion of Indian 
native society, he scarcely ventured to look 
at them, unveiled as they were, till a Dutch 
friend, after introducing him to the Sultan, 
with whom he shook hands, quietly re¬ 
marked, u Now you must shake hands with 
the princesses—with all of them; they 
expect you to do so." 

“ Fresh from Indian durbars, where a 
mere allusion to the invisible occupants of 
the zenana would be a breach of decorum, 
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we could hardly trust our eyes and ears ; 
but each young lady held out her hand 
with a pleasant smile, and we were after¬ 
wards seated between the Sultan and his 
blooming family of daughters. Attendants, 
literally crawling upon the floor, now ap¬ 
proached the august presence, bringing 
tea, which was dispensed to us by the 
royal damsels, almost as if we had been 
in an English drawing-room at five o'clock 
in the afternoon. Unfortunately, our con¬ 
versation was somewhat restricted, as the 
English idea could only reach the Javanese 
mind after undergoing four translations, 
either oral or mental, through the obliging 
Dutch captain, who interpreted in French 
and Malay. Meanwhile, the sound of 
music attracted our attention, and the Sul¬ 
tan courteously suggested that we might like 
to see a little more of his palace. We 
found that the music proceeded from a 
large open pavilion, where the Queen, or 
principal Sultana, was engaged in super¬ 
intending a dancing lesson. The pupils 
were the daughters of court dignitaries and 
nobles, more than twenty in number, all 
very young, and evidently taking the great¬ 
est pains in the performance of their 
graceful position drill." 





QE^HARD DOUW, THE PAINTER 


erhakd Douw, the celebrated 
painter, whose paintings form 
some of the greatest orna¬ 
ments of the Dutch school, 
was born at Leyden in 1613. 

At the age of thirteen he be¬ 
came a disciple of Rembrandt; and in that 
famous school he continued for three years. 
From Rembrandt he learned the true prin¬ 
ciples of colouring, and obtained a complete 
knowledge of chiaroscuro; but to that 
knowledge he added a delicacy of pencil 
and a patience of working up his colours to 
the highest degree of finish. 

His pictures are usually of a small size, 
with figures so exquisitely touched, so 


transparent, so wonderfully delicate, as to 
excite astonishment as well as pleasure. He 
designed every object after nature, and with 
an exactness so singular that each object 
appears a perfect transcript of nature in 
respect to colour, freshness, and force. It 
is almost incredible what sums have been 
given, and are still given, for the pictures of 
Douw, both in liis own and other countries. 
Some friends once visiting Douw, could not 
forbear admiring the exquisite minuteness 
of a picture which he was then painting, and 
in particular noticed a broom, at the same 
time expressing their surprise at the exces¬ 
sive labour bestowed on such an unimportant 
object, upon which Douw told them he 
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would spend three more days in working on 
that broom before he should consider it 
complete. The same author relates that 


the wife of his great patron, M. Sparing, 
sat to Douw five days lor the finishing of 
one of her hands. In consequence ot his 



GERHARD DOUW FROM A PORTRAIT TAINTED BY HIMSELF, 


tedious style of painting few persons would 
sit to Douw for their portraits, and he 
therefore devoted his labours chiefly to 


fancy, in which he could introduce objects 
of still life, and employ as much time on 
them as he pleased He died in 1674. 
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A DAY IN J<INEVEH. 


ineveh for ages seemed 
blotted out of existence. The 
pyramid-looking mound of 
Nimroud is alluded to by 
Xenophon as a scene of 
crumbling ruins, when he and 
his ten thousand encamped 
there twenty-two centuries 
since. Lucian, who lived on 
the banks of the Euphrates in 
the second century, speaks of 
the great Assyrian city as at 
that time utterly destroyed, so that none 
could tell the spot it occupied. Its site 
was a waste four hundred years later, afford¬ 
ing ample space for the movements of the 
two great armies of HeraeHus and Rhazates. 
The elder Niebuhr passed over the spot 
without any perception of what it had been, 
even mistaking the ruins for ridges of hills. 
Mr. Rich, an enterprising traveller, some 
thirty years ago, began to examine certain 
of the mounds near Mosul, whence he 
found sufficient to indicate that there was 
something yet to be learnt respecting 
Nineveh, “ that great city.” But the dis¬ 
coveries he made %vere small; and a few 
fragments sent over to the British Museum, 
enclosed in a case three feet square, which 
also contained some from Babylon, were 
long afterwards all the relics which Europe 
possessed of the civilization and art of two 
among the mightiest of ancient empires. 

Less than ten years has produced an 
astonishing change in our knowledge of 
Nineveh. Botta, Layard, George Smith 
and others, have disentombed its remains, 
and thrown light on its history to such 
an extent, that it is easy now to trans¬ 
port ourselves to the banks of the Tigris, 
and to see the city as it was in the days of 
its meridian splendour, its mightiest power, 
and most palmy pride. But a personal in¬ 
spection of the Assyrian antiquities, pre¬ 
served in the Louvre at Paris and in our own 


museum, still more powerfully excites the 
imagination, and gives vividness to the 
picture; because, there you have before 
you the very sculpture in which the arts, 
manners, and customs of the people are 
portrayed, and on which the eyes of the 
Ninevite citizens gazed between two and 
three thousand years ago. With the fresh 
remembrance of what may be seen in these 
national repositories of art, and with the 
explorer's researches before us, we would 
endeavour to present a tableau vivant of 
ancient Nineveh ; not drawing on our fancy 
for any of the materials, but simply weaving 
together what we have gathered by inspect¬ 
ing sculptures and studying books. As we 
shall suppose ourselves spending a day in 
the metropolis of Assyria nearly three thou¬ 
sand years ago, it will enable *us the better 
to convey our impressions, if we may be 
permitted to indulge in the anachronism of 
employing allusions to subsequent times. 

We are on the banks of the Tigris, then, 
by the great delta formed by that and the 
river Zab. The country round is undulat¬ 
ing, but not mountainous ; fertile, but need¬ 
ing the careful art of the husbandman to 
bring out its fruitfulness. The winter rains 
bountifully enrich the soil, but artificial 
irrigation is required, and many a canal has 
been cut for conveying over Assyrian farms 
the waters of the river, swollen by the 
melting of the snows on the mountains of 
Armenia. Vines, olives, and fig-trees are 
cultivated on the hills. “ It is a land of 
corn and wine, a land of bread and vine¬ 
yards, a land of olive oil and honey.” A 
plough, not unlike an English one, cats cut 
the furrow in yonder field ! and a cart, also 
resembling our own, drawn by oxen, is at 
this moment slowly passing before us. 

Look along the river, and see how the 
palace gardens reach down to the margin 
of the water, terrace beneath terrace, adorned 
with flowering shrubs. Beside tlie broad 
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steps, flagged with alabaster, brightly 
painted galleys are moored; and, as you 
watch, you see groups of figures, in oriental 
costumes, descending to enjoy the cool 
breeze ; while slaves are at their places on 
board, oar in hand, to row them up the 
stream. 

Sit down here for a moment on the bank, 
under the shadow of those feathery palms, 
and watch the angles busy with his sport, 
Mark, too, that temple, under the shadow 
of which he stands, with its imomamented 
pilasters and massive columns, the entabla¬ 
ture surmounted by little battlements in 
the Arabian style. Not far off, on the top 
of that gentle hill covered with the graceful 
cypress, you discern an altar, or monument, 
raised on a square base, with fluted shaft. 
But perhaps you have not much taste for 
architectural details; then look yonder at 
the bridge of boats; or, nearer still, observe 
those men rowing over the river in a large 
bark, with a chariot on board, some horses 
swimming, after them, led along by bridles 
in the hand of him who occupies the lofty* 
crested stem. 

But we must take yon to the city itself. 
A great city it is, of three days’ journey, or 
sixty miles in circumference, including 
within that space woods, gardens, fields, 
and pasture lands, whitened here and there 
with flocks. The city is not all walled 
round ; but certain quarters or divisions of 
the city are so. In each of these divisions, 
a group of magnificent edifices, reared on 
elevated foundations, rises aloft with a 
kingly air over adjacent abodes and other 
buildings. Between these districts and 
fortified portions are the agricultural regions, 
with humble dwellings of mud and reeds, 
rounded at the top, and not appearing dis¬ 
similar to the wattled wigwams of modern 
days in lands half-civilized. The Ninevites 
live also in tents as well as houses, and 
within them, you see, are articles of fur¬ 
niture, such as tables, couches and chairs; 
while suspended to the tent-poles are vases 
for cooling water in this sultry climate. The 
city, with these broad spaces of rural 
scenery spread between the fortified qitar- , 


ters, looks like an assemblage g>f cities 
rather than a gigantic unity. Yet, the latter 
it really is; and these distinct clusters of 
magnificent buildings have been raised at 
different times by mighty princes, who have 
thus extended the range of their capital, and 
sought to leave a monument of their wealth 
and glory. 

Along the roads, under the walls of this 
huge fortification, you now see a royal pro- 
• cession ; the king, gorgeously habited, 
riding in his chariot, with horses four abreast; 
and other chariots containing standard- 
bearers, the animals richly caparisoned, 
"the Assyrians clothed in blue, captains 
and rulers, all of them desirable young 
men, horsemen riding upon horses. 11 The 

chiefs of the eunuchs wear long robes 
and fringed scarfs and embroidered girdles. 
Soldiers are in coats of chained mail and 
conical-shaped helmets, just like the pictures 
of our Norman knights. The personages 
of the group evidently have taken especial 
care of their hair and beards—the former 
being gathered up on the shoulders, the 
latter curiously curled in rows. Their eye¬ 
lids are painted black, their ears are pierced 
with rings, and their wrists are encircled 
with elegant bracelets. As the royal 
eortbge sweeps up towards one of the neigh¬ 
bouring palaces, there are ladies looking 
over the battlements of the walls between 
the towers, upon the brilliant pageantry, 
with evident signs of interest. Their hair 
flows over their shoulders, but it is confined 
about the head with a fillet; their dress is 
fastened round the waist by a sash. The 
walls of the fortifications are of immense 
thickness, some as much as forty-five feet, 
and are composed of two or three courses 
of massive masonry, to the height of about 
four feet Above, the structure is of sun- 
dried bricks, for which the materials are 
abundantly supplied in the alluvial soil of 
the neighbourhood. The edifices which 
crown the different quarters, and form the 
citadels, are raised conspicuously on arti¬ 
ficial mounds or platforms. Let us examine 
the one before us. 

■ We ascend, and pass through a gateway 
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placed on a noble terrace in front of the 
main building, crossing a beautiful garden 
full of the richest colours and sweetest 
odours. We reach another elevation in 
front of the chief entrance. Climbing the 
broad steps which conduct to the top, we 
there pass between gigantic figures, which 
are of frequent occurrence in this strange 
city, and must detain us fora moment. The 
outer edge on each side exhibits two human¬ 
headed bulls, with lofty wings, standing 
back to back; and betwixt them an enor¬ 
mous human figure strangling a lion in his 
arms. Between these there are two other 
winged bulls looking outwards, designed on 
a yet vaster scale. Statues of this descrip¬ 
tion adorn every part of this huge pile of 
architecture. Winged lions, of the same 
general character with the bulls, are found 
in other portions of the city, guarding the 
approach to stately edifices. As many as 
six may be found gracing one doorway— 
two forming the pillars, and two placed on 
the anterior front of each of the lateral 
piers. Certain of these colossal creatures 
have human arms with the legs of lions, 
one hand carrying a goat or stag, the other 
a bunch of flowers. They are carved in 
stone of different kinds, and manifest the 
eminence of the sculptor’s skill They are 
bold in execution as well as design, and 
have a life-like appearance if you continue 
to gaze on them. The features in the face 
are thrown out in strong relief, while the 
rows of curls on the beard and the feathers 
on the wings are chiselled with exquisite 
skill and truthfulness. Amazing strength 
is expressed in the distinctly marked muscles 
of the limbs, and the hoof of the bull and 
paw of the lion are hewn with admirable 
precision. These strange animals are 
clothed with drapery, fastened by a band¬ 
age displaying tasseled ends. 

We must, however, hasten away from 
these specimens of Assyrian art, and enter 
one of the courts to gaze on the immense 
facades before us. In the centre is a splen¬ 
did portal, consisting of two advanced 
pedestals, on each side of which stand 
another pair of bulls, back to back, with 
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another giant in conflict with a Uon, Courts, 
surrounded by such facades, having portals 
of the kind now described, occur with a 
frequency that confuse the stranger who has 
only time to take a hasty glance. The at¬ 
tention of the visitor may well be riveted 
on these external walls, which are all sculp¬ 
tured and painted over with a life-like form, 
especially now that the sun is at the noon¬ 
day hour shedding on them, through a pure 
oriental atmosphere, his most brilliant 
beams. The daily life, the manners and 
customs, the costumes and ornaments, the 
occupations and tastes of Assyrian society, 
from the monarch and his court down to 
the humblest soldier and the meanest arti¬ 
san, are depicted on these walls ; so that, 
as from the surface of a calm lake or river, 
the surrounding scenery of the city is thrown 
back in all its shapes and hues. 

But we have not yet entered within the 
building. Step into this vast chamber 
through one of its great doorways. Take 
a side one, and glance at the winged figures, 
human and hawk-headed, which, instead 
of common posts, sustain the lintel The 
centre entrance is a repetition of the winged 
bulls. Having entered, look around. What 
a collection of bas-reliefs on the wall 3 To 
the height of ten feet or more, there are 
slabs of alabaster, exhibiting the achieve¬ 
ments of Assyrian monarchs. War is the 
principal subject. Chariots and horsemen 
are seen going out to the field, or engaged 
in the conflict, or returning from the vic¬ 
tory. Captives are paying tribute or 
undergoing punishment. The pleasures of 
the chase relieve these martial scenes. 
There are trees and huntsmen. Yonder 
are representations of the Assyrian court ; 
and again, there are subjects of religious 
signiflcancy. The eye is bewildered with 
these minutely carved and variegated slabs, 
affording materials for the study of the king¬ 
dom’s history, the monarch’s character, and 
the people*s employmen t$. Courses of sun- 
burnt bricks surmount these slabs, which are 
enamelled and painted with architectural 
ornaments, honeysuckles, and scrolls. The 
walls of this long chamber are carried up 
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to the height of about nineteen feet, with a 
low parapet on the top, which from its ex¬ 
ceeding breadth forms a platform where 
people can walk- Double rows of dwarf 
pillars run along the platform and support 
a flat roof, plastered on the upper surface. 
Two rows of pillars also divide the centre 
of the hall lengthwise, and bear up the main 
roof, which is also flat, angular roofs with 
trussed timbers being apparently unknown 
in this stage of architectural design. Cur¬ 
tains are hung round these upper stories, 
and serve to temper the sunlight as it flows 
into the body of the hall. The ceiling is 
painted in gorgeous colours, and inlaid with 
precious wood and ivory. The beams are of 
cedar and gold leaf, and plates of precious 
metal are profusely used in the decoration. 
The chamber is paved with alabaster slabs, 
curiously inscribed with royal names, genea¬ 
logies, and exploits. Winged bulls, mons¬ 
trous animals, and a tree of mystic import, 
are of constant occurrence among the 
ornaments of tins and other chambers. At 
the upper end is the colossal figure of the 
king in adoration before the supreme deity, 
or receiving from his attendants the sacred 
cup. He is attended by warriors bearing 
his arms, and ministered to by winged 
priests or presiding divinities. His robes, 
and those of his followers, are adorned with 
groups of human figures, animals, and 
flowers. This building, within the halls of 
which we wander, has a twofold design. It 
is a temple as well as a palace. A sacred 
character is given to all its courts and 
chambers. The king is priest—a hallowed, 
almost a divine, personage. He is the 
worshipper, the friend, the child of the 
gods. The symbol to which he pays his 
adoration is a winged figure, in a circle, 
carrying a sword and holding a bow. It 
betokens the deity of war, and is in har¬ 
mony with the character of the nation, 
whose dominant tastes and favourite pur¬ 
suits are all martial. The monarch is 
regarded as the special object of the 
divine care j and in the bas-reliefs which 
stud his palace walls, the mystic sign is 
represented above his head. 


While we have been examining this hall, 
so worthy of the regal palace it adorns, the 
stone slabs—presenting the historical re¬ 
cords of the kingdom—have so absorbed 
our attention as - to render us insensible to 
the eunuchs, officers, and soldiers who have 
passed to and fro to perform their master's 
bidding. But a spectacle of living mag¬ 
nificence now invites our notice; and we 
must stand back to see the sovereign and 
his court as they enter through the spacious 
doorway formed by statues with eagle 
heads. The monarch wears on his shoulders 
a splendid cape adorned with tassels, with 
an embroidered robe beneath, which is 
edged with fringes and descends to the 
ankles. lie wears a tiara, a golden neck¬ 
lace, earrings, bracelets, and sandals. He 
is attended by an eunuch, who holds in his 
hand a kind of parasol or fly-flapper, to 
shade the monarch's face and drive off the 
insects. It is curiously constructed and 
carved, the one end opening like the petals 
of a broad flower, the other wrought into 
the shape of a lion's head. 

With the king are the officers of his court, 
in gorgeous array, and mail-clad warriors 
bearing bow and lance. The Great Hall 
is turned into a chamber of audience, and 
the representatives of conquered and tribu¬ 
tary provinces are coming to do homage to 
the great king. The throng around tire 
monarch share in his pride and satisfaction ; 
and the ladies of the harem are looking 
down through the lattice and curtains of 
the gallery upon this grand display of their 
lords dominion. The tributaries enter. 
One brings the model of a fortress, signifi¬ 
cant of the city lie represents ; another 
holds a couple of vases ; a third carries on 
his shoulders the figure of a car. Other 
personages, bringing emblematical presents 
or real treasures, throng the hall, while the 
larger forms of tribute remain without, in¬ 
cluding camels and elephants for the king's 
service. We see here a large source of 
Assyrian revenue. The king’s coffers and 
storehouses are fed by draining the wealth 
of dependent states. The abject servility 
of the tribute-payers evinces the crushing 
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despotism under which they writhe, and 
their fears of provoking the displeasure of 
their potent suzerain* Beside the riches 
thus obtained by the annual payments ex¬ 
acted from those the Ninevites have sub¬ 
dued, there are preserved, in the strong¬ 
holds of this royal palace, the gods of many 
countries whom they have conquered, and 
which the soldiers of the king brought upon 
their shoulders into the city to swell the 
glories of their master's triumph* 

A banquet is preparing. The monarch 
is to feast with the men of chief estate. The 
tables are spread in a spacious hall ; sump¬ 
tuous provisions are laid out; and the 
glittering plate of this oriental prince is 
brought forth to deck the board. The 
guests do not recline on couches as in some 
eastern feasts, but sit on chairs, or rather 
stools, placed on either side the tables, after 
European fashion. The throne-seat of the 
monarch is of the same shape with the rest, 
having legs richly carved at the bottom, and 
bulls' heads at the corners of the seat; but 
it is altogether without a back* He takes 
his place; his lords and mighty men and 
warriors fill up the tables ; eunuchs draw 
water or wine out of large vases for the 
feasters, and bear it in cups shaped at the 
bottom In the form of a lion's head. The 
company have no knives or forks, but eat 
with their fingers, and every now and then 
lift up the lion-headed beakers to quaff the 
welcome beverage. Music adds to the 
pleasures of the feast. A band of performers 
is stationed in the hall, most of them with 
lyres. Both hands at the same time sweep 
over the instrument* which is fastened by a 
belt over the right shoulder. 

We are permitted to penetrate the culinary 
mysteries of this vast palace* Entering 
one kitchen, we behold a woman boiling 
provisions irt earthen pots, supported by 
tripod-like frames. Within another, we 
find two more dressing the carcase of a 
goat* In a third* a man is seen baking 
things in an oven* Again* we enter a fourth 
room, and there are females grinding corn, 
one of them busily turning round a hand-mill* 
From the kitchen you may glance at the 


stables. Yonder is a slave grooming down 
a horse ; and in another direction is a group 
of these animals, drinking at a tank* 

Returning into the highway from this 
imperial abode, we see everywhere around 
us magnificent specimens of Assyrian art, 
courts adorned with statues, gateways 
flanked with bulls and lions ; but we miss 
in the prevalent style of architecture certain 
features that are predominant in the build 
ings of other lands, such as columns and 
windows* Facades and walls would have 
a dull appearance, and be without effect on 
the eyes of beholders, were it not for the 
elaborate sculptures which adorn them. As 
we leave the temple-palace, we pass some 
beautifully carved sphinxes in alabaster; 
the body of each is that of a winged lion, 
the face is beardless, and the cap square; 
the top forms a flat slab fitted for sacrifices 
and offerings to the gods. Not far from it 
is a beautiful obelisk, about the height of a 
very tall man, with five small bas-reliefs 
carved one below another, and a long piece 
of writing, in cruciform characters, beneath* 
The subject of the sculpture is some great 
victory, the king standing with a captive 
prostrate at his feet, and eunuchs advancing 
with vases, shawls, rare wood, tusks, and 
other articles of tribute. Various animals 
are also represented among the trophies— 
elephants, camels, antelopes, bulls, and a 
rhinoceros—evidently indicating distant 
conquests. 

The Ninevites are particularly addicted 
to hunting* Nimrod T who laid the first stone 
of the Assyrian kingdom was " a mighty 
hunter before the Lord;* and Nintis, the 
reported builder of the city, was as renowned 
for his exploits in the chase as for his 
achievements in the field* In earlier times, 
when the immediate vicinity of human 
dwellings was infested with wild beasts* it was 
as important a service for a prince to clear 
the neighbouring forests of these savage 
animals as for him to defend his territory 
against the assaults of invading armies* The 
monarchs of this empire have therefore 
combined the hunter with the warrior, and 
in this respect the pursuits of the people have 
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ever resembled those of the prince. They are 
a nation of hunters. Parks and paradises, 
and preserves for animals of ail kinds, are 
maintained within the gigantic boundaries 
of this kingdom-like city at immense expense. 
Lions, tigers, wild boars, antelopes, and 
many varieties of birds, are kept for the 
diversion of the king, and those who are 
privileged to join him in the sport. 

We are now on the outskirts of a field 
where the people of Nineveh practise 
archery. Yonder is a target, placed among 
the trees, on the disk of which is inscribed 
a lion, A stalwart figure is aiming his arrow 
at the mark. Wandering some distance 
through fields of corn, and tracts covered 
with forest trees, we light upon a party 
actively engaged in their favourite sports. 
They hunt in chariots, A lion lies slain * 
another, stung to madness by the wounds 
he has received, turns on his assailants. The 
charioteer urges on his horses. *A stately 
figure in royal attire turns round with his 
bow, and aims a dart at the animal Soldiers 
on foot, with spear and shield, are close 
behind to assist in slaying the beast unable 
to escape. In another direction, you may 
see a bull-hunt Here, too, chariots are 
employed ; and men on horses, holding in 
their hands both spears and bows, are in 
eager pursuit The animal falls, pierced by 
many an arrow. Wild oxen, covered with 
long shaggy hair, are hunted in this way. 

But we must terminate these ramblings. 
Night is coming on. The sun has gone 
down, and left much of die great city in 
deep shadow. The outline of the huge 
masses of building stands out distinctly 
against the clear blue sky, up which the broad 
moon is climbing, to give views of Nineveh 
solemn and suggestive. We sit down upon 
an eminence, and gaze upon the lengthening 
masses of building that stretch out into the 
distance, intersected with gardens and wood¬ 
lands, The scene indicates wealth, power, 
and civilization—civilization beyond that of 
Egypt, but below that of Greece. But who, 
in thinking of the sculptures we have ex¬ 
amined, can help feeling that the civilization 
of Nineveh is instinct with a spirit of proud I 


egotism? It is a kingdom inflated with 
surpassing vanity. They flatter—they ex¬ 
aggerate—they almost deify themselves. 
Themselves, great and mighty; others, 
poor and weak. Themselves, conquerors; 
others, vanquished. Themselves, rulers ; 
others, slaves. Alas ! too true also of all 
people; each nation exalting itself over 
other nations, forgetful of the brotherhood 
of the race. And superstition and idolatry 
corrupt Ninevitish civilization. These evils 
have left their impress everywhere. In the 
very fulness of national pride, the Assyrians 
so degrade themselves as to make bulls and 
Hons the symbols of their divinities. They 
reverse God J s order. The inferior creation 
which they were meant to rule, they really 
worship; the true God they ignore. The 
one living eternal personal Being who made 
them and "all things, they know not, be¬ 
cause they have not liked to retain Him in 
their knowledge. 

Such are the pictures and thoughts ol 
Nineveh, suggested by what we have seen 
and read. Confirmations are thus afford¬ 
ed of what the Hebrew Scriptures have 
described and predicted respecting this 
extraordinary place and people. How the 
researches of Botta and Layard silence the 
infidel, and strengthen the faith of the 
Christian, and assist us in the intelligent 
study of the sacred records 3 Incidental 
allusions by the historians and prophets, to 
manners and customs seeming strange, are 
verified by the monuments now brought to 
light. It is demonstrated that the Bible f 
gives a true picture of the ancient life of the 
world. The crumbling mounds of Mosul, 
and the rest, show the fulfilment of scrip* 
ture prophecies relative to the ruin of 
Nineveh, while the records of the past they 
so long entombed, but which are now re¬ 
vealed in the nineteenth century, exhibit 
the glory of Nineveh before its ruin. For 
hundreds of years the naked, me^nclioly 
banks of the Tigris showed that the Hebrews 
were true prophets. The discoveries of the 
present century show that the Hebrews 
were true historians. And what a back¬ 
ground does the description we have given 
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afford for bringing out the wonderful story 
in the book of Jonah ! We see the great 
city, wherein were more than six-score 
thousand persons who could not discern 
between their right hand and their left, and 
also much cattle. We see it as he saw it; 
see h as it was when God looked on it with 


so much compassion, and gave reasons to 
the angry prophet why it was spared. Nor 
can we fail to recognise the Divine hand in 
the effect of Jonah's preaching. What a 
scene it was when the people sought the 
true God in prayer—the brightest hour that 
ever dawned on Nineveh* 


THE BRCAKIJ'IQ UP OF ICEFIELD. 



his travels in the Arctic re¬ 
gions, Dr. Scores by was the 
astonished witness of a tre- 
2 * men does scene :— 

“ While navigating amidst 
the most ponderous ice which the 
Greenland sea presents, in the pros¬ 
pect of making our escape from a state of 
Leseimmt\ our progress was unexpectedly 
arrested by an isthmus of ice, about a mile 
in breadth, formed by the coalition of the 
point of an immense held on the north 
with that of an aggregation of floes on 
the south. To the north held we moored 
the ship in the hope of the ice separating 
in this place, I then quitted the ship and 
travelled over the ice to the pdint of colli¬ 
sion to observe the state of the bar which 
prevented our release* 

I immediately discovered that the two 
points had but recently met, and that the 
-motion had not abated. The fields con¬ 
tinued to overlay each other with a majestic 
motion, producing a noise resembling that 
of complicated machinery or distant thun¬ 
der. The pressure was so great that im¬ 
mense fissures were occasioned, and the Ice 
repeatedly rent beneath my feet. In one 
of the fissures I found the ice upwards of 
twelve feet thick. In one place hummocks 
of ice had been thrown up to the height of 
twenty feet from the surface of the field, 
and at least twenty-five feet from the level 
of the water; they extended fifty or sixty 
yards in length, and fifteen in breadth, form¬ 
ing a mass of about two thousand tons in 
weight The majestic, unvaried movement I 


of the ice, the singular noise by which it 
was accompanied, the tremendous power 
exerted, and the wonderful effects produced, 
all were calculated to excite admiration in 
the mind of the most careless spectator,” 
The late Captain F* C. Hall, who made 
such noble efforts to discover any possible 
survivors of the Franklin expedition, wit¬ 
nessed a similar sight:— 

“Of the various bergs I particularly noticed 
a few descriptive words may here be said. 
The first that attracted my attention resem¬ 
bled an old castle; the ruins of a lofty dome 
about to fall, and a portion of an arched 
roof already tumbling down, were conspicu¬ 
ous* Then, in a short time, this changed 
to a picture of an elephant with two large 
circular towers on his back, and Corinthian 
spires springing out boldly from the broken 
mountains of alabaster on which he had 
placed his feet* At the third view I ob¬ 
tained, when at a greater distance, it looked 
like a lighthouse on the top of piled up 
rocks, white as the driven snow* It required 
no great stretch of the imagination to finish 
the similitude when the sun, for the first 
time during a week, burst forth In all its 
splendour, bathing with its flood of golden 
fire this towering iceberg lighthouse. 

Another berg I could not help calling 
the Gothic iceberg. The side facing me 
had a row of complete arches of the true 
Gothic order, and running its whole length 
were mouldings, smooth projections of solid 
ice, rivalling in the beauty of all their parts 
anything I ever saw. The architecture, 
frieze, and cornice of each column support- 
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ing the arches above, were as chaste and 
accurately represented as the most imagina¬ 
tive genius could conceive. Here and there 
I saw a delicate scroll which was quite in 
keeping with E Hogarth's Line of Beauty/ 

As I was still gazing, it suddenly over¬ 
turned, and burst into a thousand frag¬ 
ments/' 

Icebergs, amongst other fantastical shapes, 
occasionally appear as vast Heating bridges, 
with one or more arches of proportionate 
size, the perforation or tunnel having been 
effected by the combined efforts of the wind 
and the wave* Sometimes a solid floor, 
rising a few feet above the le\ T el of the 
water, offers a novel kind of promenade to 
adventurous spirits; but more frequently 
the crystal aperture presents an unobstructed 
passage for the coursing of the sea* It was 
into one of the latter that the writer of the 
subjoined account ventured to steer his 
boat :— 

“ When we got to the entrance of the 
arch the transparency of the sea, which was 
of a fine ultramarine, enabled us to see that 
there was a sufficiency of water for us to 
pass through. We therefore pulled slowly 
# under, when there burst upon our sight one 
of the most magnificent and splendid speci¬ 
mens of nature's handiwork ever exhibited 
to mortal eyes, the sublimity and grandeur 
of which no language can describe, no im¬ 
agination conceive* 

Fancy an immense arch of eighty feet 
span, about fifty feet high, and upwards of a 
hundred in breadth, as correct in its confor¬ 
mation as if it had been constructed by the 
most scientific artist, formed of solid Ice of 
a beautiful emerald green, and its surface of 
a shining smoothness, surpassing the most 
polished alabaster, and you may form some 
slight idea of the architectural beauties of 
this icy temple, the wonderful workmanship 
of time and the elements* 

When we had rowed about half way 
through, I observed that the Ice was rent 


directly over our heads, the fracture extend¬ 
ing the whole breadth of the arch, and in a 
perpendicular direction to its summit, ex¬ 
hibiting two vertical sections of irregular 
surfaces, £ darkly, deeply, beautifully blue/ 
here and there illuminated by an Arctic sun, 
which darted its golden rays between, con¬ 
stituting a picture of ethereal grandeur, 
which no poet can conceive, no painter 
portray. I was so enraptured with the view, 
that for a moment I fancied the blue vault 
of heaven had opened, and that I actually 
gazed on the celestial splendour of a world 
beyond* While my eyes were thus riveted 
on the glorious scene, I observed the frac¬ 
ture gently close, then slowly open* 

An involuntary shudder ran through me ; 
I woke as it were from a delightful dream 
to all the horrors of a terrible reality. This 
immense body of ice, thousands, probably 
millions of tons in weight (in the centre of 
which we were), was afloat, consequently 
in motion, and about to lose its equilibrium, 
capsize, or burst into fragments* Our posi¬ 
tion was awful, and my feelings at the time 
may be conceived, but cannot be described 
I looked downwards and around me, the 
light was equally appalling. I fancied the 
very sea was agitated. At last I shut my 
eyes upon a scene so terrible, the men at 
the oars, as if by instinct, gave way, and our 
little punt swiftly glided beyond the reach 
of danger* 

We then pulled round the berg, keeping 
at a respectful distance from it, in order to 
form some idea of its magnitude* We sup¬ 
posed it to be about three-quarters of a 
mile in circumference, and its highest peak 
about two hundred feet* 

Thus ended an excursion the remem¬ 
brance of which at this moment produces a 
feeling of horror* At 10 pun* that same 
evening the berg halved with a noise resem¬ 
bling thunder* I was the only one of my 
company, as I subsequently found out, who 
had observed the rent when within the arch*" 
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me of the most 
splendid speci¬ 
mens of ecclesias¬ 
tical architecture 
to be found on 
the continent is 
the cathedral dedi¬ 
cated to St. Ouen at Rouen, 
in Normandy, One of the 
best modern descriptions of 
f : this magnificent structure is 

/ given by Mr. Macquoid, from 

which the following is epitomised. 

The best time to see the west front of 
the cathedral, represented in our picture 
is just after sunset, when its details are 
somewhat obscured and broadened by the 
absence of brilliant light. The effect of 
the grand mass of picturesque building fill¬ 
ing up one side of the open square is most 
impressive. 

One stands a long time looking at this 
grand church. The detail is so luxuriant 
that one's eyes get tired of trying to examine 
its elaborations. The doorways under the 
three entrances to the porch are orna¬ 
mented with bas-reliefs, but these were 
greatly injured by the Calvinists in 1562, 
The accumulation of sculpture in images, 
canopies, galleries, crocheted pinnacles, is 
bewildering; the most obvious features, 
perhaps, of the building, are its massive 
proportions and the marvellous effects of 
light and shade, as the light touches the 
outermost portions, leaving those under the 
porches in deep shadow. 

The northern tower, or the tower of St 
Rouam, on the left of our picture, is the 
most ancient part of the building. Before 
i he revolution it contained eleven bells. It 
is in a far purer, severer style than the rest 
of the cathedral. The upper part is far 
more recent than the foundation, and was 
probably finished in the year 1477. 

The west front itself was built by the first 


cardi 11 al, the famous Georges d*Am b0ise. It 
was begun in 1509, and finished in 1530. 
The Butter Tower, on the right (so called 
because it was built with the alms of the 
faithful who purchased leave to eat butter 
during Lent), is 230 feet high. Robert de 
Croixmare, Archbishop of Rouen, laid the 
first stone in November, 1485 * it w as con¬ 
secrated in 1496, and finished in 1507. it; 
was for this tower that Cardinal d’Amboise 
caused the famous bell to be cast, which 
was christened Georges d’Amboise. The 
circumference of this bell was thirty-six feet, 
its height ten feet, and it weighed 36,000 
lbs. Its founder, John le Mach on, is said 
to have died of joy twenty six days after the 
casting of this bell. 

When Louis XVI. visited Rouen, in 1786, 
the bell was rung so loud that it cracked. 
At the revolution it was melted down into 
cannon. Some few pieces were made into 
medals bearing this inscription :— 

■* Monument of vanity. 

Destroyed for utility 

The second year of equality-** 

The northern portal is flanked on each side 
by beautiful open towers. The sculptures 
over the entrance door are taken from 
Ovid's Metamorphoses. The porch was 
begun in 1280, and not finished till 1478. 
It was used by great personages on their 
visits to the cathedral, only kings and 
princes of the blood being admitted by the 
great western door. The court in front was 
used as a burial ground for some time, but 
was disused on account of a murder having 
been committed in it 

At first sight the interior of the cathedral 
is disappointing. Although the length of 
the building from the door to the end of 
the Lady Chapel is 450 feet, the massive 
effect of the whole is frittered away by a 
second tier of arches opening into the aisles. 
These dwarf the principal arches, and de* 
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stroy simplicity of effect The screen, too, 
is inharmonious ; but the stained glass win¬ 
dows are very beautiful, and are well worth 
a careful study. 

There are twenty-five chapels round the 
cathedral, and some of these contain most 
interesting monuments. At the end of the 
aisle is the tomb of the Danish Duke Rolf, 
removed from its first place behind the high 
altar when the cathedral was enlarged, 
Rolf was the founder of the dukedom of 
Normandy. Opposite lies his son, William 
Longmow, who was assassinated by Arnutf, 
Count of Flanders. 

Against the railings of the choir is the 
tomb of Richard Cceur-de-Lton, with his 
iong lost effigy, discovered in 1S38. It had 
been buried, it is supposed, to escape the 
fury of the Huguenots, who pillaged the 
cathedral in 1562. It is an immense re¬ 
cumbent statue of thirteenth-century work, 
roughly hewn out of a single block of lime¬ 
stone ■ the crowned head is supported by a 
square cushion) the feet rest on a lion 


couch ant; the left hand has evidently held 
a sceptre; the right hand has disappeared. 
He wears a close-fitting tunic, bound round 
the waist by an embroidered belt, of which 
one end hangs down in front ; over this is 
a long mantle which reaches nearly to the 
knees. Richard was buried at Fontevrault, 
but it was known that he had bequeathed 
his heart to the city of Rouen on account 
of the great love he bore to the Normans. 
There has also been found a double box oi 
lead, with this inscription on it in black 
letters £f Hie : jacet: cor ; Rtchardis : 
regis/' Inside, in a green silk bag, was 
found the heart perfect; it is now in the 
museum of antiquities. 

Exactly opposite, on the other side of the 
choir, is the tomb of Henry Plantagenet, 
the eldest son of Henry IT., and behind 
the high altar is the tomb of John, the 
famous Duke of Bedford mentioned bv 
Shakespeare. Time, however, would fail 
us to tell half the treasures and curiosities 
of Rouen Cathedral, 



£ILK FACTORY 


started from Beyrout at day¬ 
break one morning in the 
month of May, 185o, in com¬ 
pany with an intelligent young 
Frenchman, and the proprie¬ 
tor of perhaps the most ex¬ 
tensive silk-reeling factory in 
all Syria. Our object was 
twofold ; to combine pleasure 
with i n fo rm at i on, h ealth fu 1 
recreation with the acquire¬ 
ment of useful knowledge. 
We were to be the guests of our worthy 
host for a whole week, and accordingly 
looked forward with no small pleasure to 
what was in store for us. Even at the 


early hour at which we started, the com 
fined and stifling atmosphere of the streets 
was most intolerable, and we gladly emerged 


ON MOUNT LEBANON. 

from the last dingy gateway of the black 
old citadel, upon the sands which, though 
fifteen years ago a perfect desolation, are 
now brightly interspersed with the gardens 
and gaily painted little dwelling houses of 
the Fran co-Syrian population of Beyrout, 
who are far too wise to dwell within the 
infectious precincts of the town itself. 

Our course lay alongside the sea coast as 
far as Nahr el Kelb, or the Dog River, the 
resort of vessels when the oft-occurring 
gales of Beyrout render its anchorage unsafe. 
Here too is the Lazaretto or quarantine 
establishment, and one or two small taverns, 
besides a large Turkish khan for travellers. 
Passing these, we commenced the ascent 
of the mountains, and soon after began to 
encounter groups of villagers who vrere 
bringing to the more profitable markets of 
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Beyrout, vegetables, fruit, and other pro¬ 
visions for the wants of every-day life. Now 
and then a lady, carefully veiled, and carry¬ 
ing on her head the symbol of a Druse 
woman* the lofty horn of Lebanon, diver¬ 
sified the scene, and called back to our 
memory that passage from Holy Writ which 
speaks of the horn being exalted. It was 
a rugged ascent, and in some parts our 
jaded mules could scarcely overcome the 
rapid succession of almost insurmountable 
rocky steps; finally, however, we reached 
an eminence, from which we commanded an 
extensive view of the surrounding flat coun¬ 
try and the horizon-bound ocean. Beyrout 
and its interminable sand-hill appeared in 
the distance, and the shipping off the har¬ 
bour looked like black specks upon the 
clear deep blue sea. Vessels bound on 
various courses showed their diminutive 
white sails in the golden sunlight, and the 
white specks on the ocean (called cauli¬ 
flowers by seamen) bespoke the near ap¬ 
proach of the coming sea breeze. 

We diverged from the public road, and 
skirted along the mountain range by a path¬ 
way which led us in a direct line to the 
factory and private domicile of our French 
friend. Half an hour's ride brought us 
within sound of the foaming waters of a 
cataract, and then a sudden angle in the 
pathway revealed to us the factory itself—a 
dark, sombre, desolate-looking place, built 
on the very edge of a frightful precipice, 
down whose yawning gulf the torrent that 
swept through the factory itself leapt, wildly 
roaring, from rock to rock, in all the white 
majesty of its cream-girt crest. Above the 
hazy mist that rose from the waterfall, a few 
birds of prey were idly hovering in the air, 
apparently in expectation that the waters 
would bear down with them some accept¬ 
able booty, while ever and anon they would 
dive with a mighty swoop right into the 
darkest portions of the mist, and then re¬ 
appearing, soar high away with the prize of 
their undaunted courage, possibly in the 
shape of a snake, but oftentimes the mere 
offal of cattle and poultry slaughtered at 
the factory or its adjacent villages, dang- | 


ling from the firm grasp of their horny 
talons. 

After scrambling up to a considerable 
height, we came to the entrance of this 
monastic-looking factory; a high wall, 
which excluded everything in its interior 
from our sight, ran down the mountain side 
and terminated abruptly with the abyss. 
We alighted, and entered through a mas¬ 
sively built and strongly fortified gate, where¬ 
upon the whole scene was changed in an 
instant as if by the touch of magic. Out¬ 
side, all was sombre and dreary; inside, all 
was lively and gay. Th e transfo rm i ng e ffc ct s 
of art and industry were before us. The 
barren-looking soil was metamorphosed into 
the flourishing fruit-orchard ; and the whole 
mountain having been, according to oriental 
usage, laid out in terraces, like a giant flight 
of steps, we, who stood on the uppermost 
terrace, commanded an uninterrupted view 
of all those beneath, consisting of a deep 
succession of well cultivated and carefully 
tended fruit-gardens, mulberry-trees, flowers, 
and vegetables; in short, every variety of 
tree, flower, or herb, which is at all sought 
after in Beyrout, here flourished to perfec¬ 
tion. As we descended the well-built stone 
steps, and landed from terrace to terrace, 
we found fresh cause for congratulating our 
friend on the great taste he had displayed 
in the arrangement of the grounds. 

At length a substantial wooden railing 
and a prettily worked iron gateway indicated 
to us that we had reached the entrance to 
our friend's house and factory, and there, 
before us, rose a long row of white buildings, 
consisting of the private domicile of our 
friend and his employes. To the left ran 
the factory, and the small huts of the native 
superintendents and the gardeners. Flowers 
grew here in wild profusion ; and as for the 
poultry-yard, it would have done a hungry 
man good to have looked at the fat turkey 
cocks, which, assembled in circles of half- 
dozens, were puffing^and swelling and gob¬ 
bling and strutting and sailing about in all 
their pride and glory. Fowls were cackling; 
and scores of tame redd egged partridges \ven3 
giving full note to their pretty little call. 
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We found our friend’s house nicely and 
comfortably furnished; the windows that 
looked towards the sea were immediately 
over the gaping precipice, and consequently 
strongly barred in with iron rails, lest any 
one by accident should fall out of them. 
The place was more like an eagle's nest 
than anything that X can compare it to j 
for the window bars were so far apart as 
to admit of your liead protruding through. 
Looking down, you beheld beneath you the 
water that worked the reels of the factory, 
foaming out of an opening in the masonry 
which was built on an exact line with the 
rocky precipice. The first fall was about 
twelve feet; the next, no one could com¬ 
pute, for all was foam and blackness and 
mist, and your head reeled from giddiness 
after gating for a few seconds on the fearful 
abysses below. 

After partaking of breakfast, for which 
the mountain air and the ride had given us 
a keen relish, we followed our host into the 
business department, and visited the factory, 
which we found was worked by a combina¬ 
tion of water and steam power; that is to 
say, the water power served to turn the 
reels, while the steam was employed to give 
sufficient heat to the water required to reel 
with. The factory otherwise very much re¬ 
sembled most European factories^ of which 
too many descriptions already exist; but 
the reelers were the daughters of the wild 


mountaineers, girls ranging from nine to 
fourteen years of age ; and a prettier, 
merrier, healthier set of little creatures it 
would be hard to meet with. They had all 
originally had some acquaintance with silk, 
from the fact of their having been from 
childhood accustomed to rear the silkworm, 
and assist their parents at the wheel on 
which the Lebanon people were wont of 
yore to reel their rough silks. But under 
the care of matrons sent from Europe, they 
had acquired a perfection in the art. Every 
ten or a dozen girls had one of superior 
abilities to superintend their labours ; to 
break threads when the reeling was badly 
minded, and to knot them when accident 
had snapped some finer thread. Perfect 
order was maintained in the room, and the 
only audible sounds were those occasioned 
by the incessant working of the machinery, 
the fall of water, and the occasional re¬ 
monstrating voice of our friend or of one 
of his overseers. 

The boiler was placed under the care of 
an engineer and an assistant. When twelve 
o'clock came, the great bell of the factory 
sounded forth, the work stopped as if by 
magic, the girls rose from their seats, and 
sought each one the small basket containing 
her frugal mid-day meal; and where all had 
been perfect silence heretofore, the room 
resounded with their merry talk and joyous 
laugh ten 


A CHINESE QAh DE h* 



hen X was formerly in Hong¬ 
kong, says Mr, Fortune, every 
one complained of the barren 
appearance of the island, and 
of the intense heat and glare 
of the sea. Officers in the army, 
and others who had been many 
years in the hotter parts of India, all agreed 
that there was a fierceness and oppressive¬ 
il ess m the sun’s rays here which they had 


never experienced in any other part of the 
world. From 1843 to 1S45, the mortality 
was very great j whole regiments were 
nearly swept away, and many of the govern¬ 
ment officers and merchants shared the 
same fate. Various opinions were ex¬ 
pressed regarding the cause which pro¬ 
duced these great disasters ; some said one 
thing, and some another ; almost all seemed 
to think that imperfect drainage had some- 
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thing to do with it, and a hue and cry was 
set up to have the island properly drained. 
But the island is a chain of mountains ; 
there is very little flat ground anywhere 
upon it, and hence the water which flows 
from the sides of the hills gushes rapidly 
down towards the sea. Imperfect drainage, 
therefore, could have very little to do with 
its unhealthiness. 

I have always thought that, although 
various causes may operate to render Hong¬ 
kong unhealthy, yet one of the principal 
reasons is the absence of trees and the 
shade which they afford. In a communica¬ 
tion which I had the honour to make to 
the government here in 1S44, I pointed out 
this circumstance, and strongly recom¬ 
mended them to preserve the wood then 
growing upon the island from the Chinese, 
who were in the habit of cutting it down 
annually, and at the same time to plant ex¬ 
tensively, particularly on the sides of the 
roads and on the lower hills. I am happy 
to say that these recommendations have 
been carried out to a certain extent, al¬ 
though not so fully as I had wished. It is 
well known that a healthy vegetation, such 
as shrubs and trees, decomposes the carbonic 
add of the atmosphere, and renders it fit 
for respiration ; besides which, there is a 
softness and coolness about trees, particu¬ 
larly in a hot climate, that is always agree¬ 
able. 

The garden I shall attempt to describe is 
situated on the sloping sides of a valley, 
near the bottom of one of the numerous 
ravines which are seen on the sides of the 
Hong-kong hills. It is near the centre of 
the new town of Victoria, and is one of its 
greatest ornaments. On one side, nothing 
is seen but rugged mountains and barren 
hills ; but here the eye rests upon a rich 
and luxuriant vegetation, the beauty of 
which is greatly enhanced by the contrast 

On entering the garden at its lower side 
there is a wide walk, leading in a winding 
manner up the side of the hill, in the direc¬ 
tion of the house. On each side of this walk 
are arranged the trees and shrubs indigen¬ 
ous to the country, as well as many of the 


fruits, all of which grow most luxuriantly. 
The Chinese banyan grows on the right- 
hand side, and promises soon to form a 
beautiful tree. This is one of the most 
valuable trees for ornamental purposes met 
with in the south of China. It grows 
rapidly with but little care, its foliage is of a 
glossy green colour, and it soon affords an 
agreeable shade from the fierce'rays of the 
sun, which renders it peculiarly valuable in 
a place like Hong-kong. The India-rubber - 
tree also succeeds well in the same part of 
this garden, but it grows much slower than 
the species just noticed. 

On the other side of the main walk, I 
observed several specimens of the Indian 
u neem ” tree (Melia azedarach) which 
grows with great vigour, but is rather liable 
to have its branches broken by high winds, 
owing to the brittle nature of the wood. 
This defect renders it of less value than it 
otherwise would be, particularly in a place 
so liable to high winds and typhoons. 
This same melia seems to be found all 
round the world, in tropical and tempe¬ 
rate latitudes; I believe it exists in South 
America, and I have seen it in Gibraltar, 
Malta, Egypt, Aden, Ceylon, the Straits, 
and in the south and north of China, at 
least as far north as the 31st degree of 
north latitude. Among other plants worthy 
of notice in this part of the garden are the 
Chinese cinnamon, the pretty Aglata odo- 
rata , and Mur ray a exoticA, both of which 
are very sweet scented, and much cultivated 
by the Chinese. 

Two specimens of the cocoa-nut palm 
imported from the Straits are promising 
well. Other fruits, such as the loquat, the 
Chinese gooseberry, the wangpee, and the 
longhu andleechee,are all succeeding as well 
as could be expected, considering the short 
time they have been planted. The Finns 
sinensis, which is met with on the sides of 
every barren hill, both in the south and 
north of China, and which is generally 
badly used by the natives, who lop off its 
under branches for fuel, is here growing as it 
ought to do. The Chinese have been pre¬ 
vented, not without some difficulty, from 
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carting off the under branches, and the tree 
now shows itself in its natural beauty. It 
does not seem to grow large ; but in a 
young state, its fine green foliage reaching 
to the ground, it is not unhandsome. 

As the main walk approaches the terrace 
on which the house stands, it turns to the 
right, between two rows of beautiful yellow 
bamboos. This species of bamboo is a very 
striking one, and well worthy of some atten¬ 
tion in England; the stems are straight, of 
a fine yellow colour, and beautifully striped 
with green, as if done by the hand of a first- 
rate artist 

At the bottom of the terrace on which the 
house stands there is a long narrow bamboo 
avenue, which is called the * f orchid walk.” 
This always affords a cool retreat, even at 
mid-day, as the rays of the sun can only 
partially reach it, and then they are cooled 
by the dense foliage. Here are cultivated 
many of the Chinese orchids and other 


plants which require shade. There are 
also various other plants which, taken alto¬ 
gether, render this shaded u orchid walk 11 
a spot of much interest. 

Above the - £ orchid walk ” is a green 
sloping bank, on which arc growing some 
fine specimens of bamboos, myrtles, ole¬ 
anders (which thrive admirably in China), 
and Buddha Lindhyana . The latter was 
brought down from Chusan by me in r^44, 
and is now common in several gardens on 
the island, where it thrives well, and is 
almost always in bloom, although the flower- 
spikes are not so fine as they are in a colder 
climate. A large collection of plants in 
pots is arranged on each side of the broad 
terrace in front of the mansion. These 
consist of camellias, azaleas, roses, and such 
plants as are seen in the Fa-tee gardens at 
Canton; many of the pots are prettily 
painted in the Chinese style, and placed 
upon porcelain stands* 


, THE INTER-OC-UAp 

f our reader happens to have a 
map of the world before him, 
let him cast his eye on the 
relative positions of California 
an d New York . Lying as tb ey 
appear to do, at a comparatively short dis¬ 
tance by land, it will be perceived that, to 
be reached by sea, an enormous circuit 
must be made. The great promontory of 
South America must be sailed round, at a 
Last expenseof time, toil, and peril. To add 
to this difficulty, it will be seen, on looking 
close at the map, that more than half this 
distance could be saved if, at the point 
where the South Amercian continent con¬ 
tracts into what looks like a thin thread of 
land, a canal could be cut, so as to permit 
vessels to pass through from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean, Instead of doubling Cape 
Horn. When the reader has fixed these 
geographical outlines in his mind, he 


IC CANAL OF AMERICA. 

will have understood the first elements of 
a question which has of late been much 
agitated by the public press—“ the Inter- 
oceanic Canal." It is, however, unhappily 
one of those enterprises which seem always 
on the point of coming off, and yet which 
somehow or other contrive to hang fire, 
and after filling columns of the newspapers, 
fall back again into the region of unful¬ 
filled projects, 

Charles V., after the discovery of America, 
seems to have had serious thoughts of cut¬ 
ting this canal; the enterprise slumbered on, 
however, until the independence of the 
Spanish colonies, and our celebrated bubble 
year of 1825 awoke it, only to fall asleep 
again. Tire late Emperor Louis Napoleon 
beguiled his captivity at Ham by writing a 
pamphlet upon it, and coolly proposed to 
style it “ Canal Napoleon de Nicaragua.” 
Still the project was but a project, and 
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nothing more. Within the last few months 
however, the matter seems to have been 
taken up in earnest. 

Some years ago, a Mr. E. P. Squier was 
despatched to Nicaragua to act as the charge 
d'affaires for the United States, and paid of 
course, as was natural under the circum¬ 
stances, considerable attention to the canal 
question. The result of his expedition was 
given to the world in a work published at 
New York, Pie is an intelligent writer, 
somewhat voluminous, terribly prejudiced 
against John Bull, and foolishly affects the 
airs of a man of gallantry; but these are 


minor faults in a book otherwise of con* 
siderable merit and interest 

A smart sailing vessel from New York 
landed Mr. Squier and his companions at 
the port of San Juan de Nicaragua, the pro¬ 
posed terminus of the canal on the side 
adjoining die Atlantic Ocean, Whatever 
its future bustle may be should it become 
the grand transit station for West Indian 
steamers, American clippers, and the mer¬ 
cantile navy of all nations, the spot looked 
insignificant enough when Mr. Squier visited 
it A few paltry cottages, with natives in a 
state of semi-nudity, composed the town. 



SCENE ON LAKE TUCA&AGUA- 


There was, however, a sort of attempt at a 
custom-house, where the British flag was 
hoisted in token of the friendly alliance of 
Great Britain with the king of Mosquito,— 
and about whose claims we had a smart 
diplomatic squabble with the United States. 
Mr, Squier did not remain long here, but 
made arrangements for ascending the river 
San Juan to Lake Nicaragua—the route 
which the Liter-oceanic Canal was to 
pursue. 

Before starting, however, he took a short 
walk into the dense forests which, in all 
their ancient grandeur and magnificence, 
lie behind the town. Tropical flowers 
twined round the trees, and beautiful birds, j 
with hues of green and gold, flew among J 


their branches; but, Eden-like as the spot 
looked, 

u The trail of the serpent was over them aU ; ** 

and that not only poetically, but literally. 
Tile guides advised Mr. Squieds party to 
return, as two men had recently been bitten 
by snakes near the spot, and had died in 
great torture. As if to give them also 
another proof of the dangerous character of 
the locality, they saw, as they glanced 
through the bushes, some monstrous alli¬ 
gators slowly propelling themselves along 
the adjoining water. The hint was quite 
enough ; they did not pursue their walk 
farther. 

Having made his arrangements, bJr. 
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Squier embarked in an open boat, cabined 
at one end by a sort of folding-roof of half- 
dressed hides, diffusing an odour anything 
but pleasant* A motley but good-natured 
crew accompanied him; and fully alive to 
the honour of carrying a real ambassador 
on board, a little sort of ceremony had 
been got up to honour his departure. The 
captain of the boat, with a great conch shell 
in one hand, gravely stationed himself at 
the tiller, and when all was ready, gave on 
his marine trumpet a long unearthly blast, 
at the sound of which the oars dipped ; the 
natives on the beach huzzaed, while the 
American flag was unfurled at the bow, and 
off sped the boat on its way* 

The river San Juan, on which the voy¬ 
agers were now fairly launched, runs to the 
sea from Lake Nicaragua, a distance of 
about ninety miles. It is quite unstated in 
its natural condition for the purposes of a 
ship canal. A large portion of it is, it is 
true, quite navigable, having at some places 
a depth of two fathoms of water ; but there 
are so many rapids, falls, projecting rocks, 
and contortions of the stream, that even 
small boats, like the one in which Mr. 
Squier was conveyed, can at certain points 
only make the passage with great labour 
and difficulty* The American government 
survey, however, undauntedly proposed to 
grapple with these difficulties, and recom¬ 
mended that the Inter-oceanic Canal should 
pursue this route, cutting a new channel to 
the extent of forty-seven miles, but using 
also seventy-two miles of the existing river, 
which was to be rendered navigable by 
a series of dams and flood-gates. All, 
however, was in Its wild and natural state 
when Mr. Squier, with his Mexican poncho*, 
waving the star-spangled banner of America 
at its prow, dashed along the San Juan. 

The voyage was to be six days in length, 
and as the climate was enchanting, the 
party enjoyed themselves to the full* How 
indeed could it be otherwise ? Who, we 
should like to know, would not have relished 
such a scene as is here described ? “ I 

never wearied , 1 * says Mr. Squier, “in 
gazing upon the dense masses of foliage 


that literally embowered the river, and 
which produced magical effects of shadow 
on the w r ater. On the banks of the stream, 
feathery palms were interspersed with other 
varieties of trees, some of which were ol 
large *size and draped all over with vines 
that hung in rich festoons. Birds of various 
plumage glanced in and out of the forest, 
and cranes and other water-fowl paced 
soberly along the sand bars, or flew lazily up 
the stream as we approached. Occasion¬ 
ally, too, a pair of green macaws-—the 
macaw is rarely seen except in couples— 
fluttered slowly over our heads. The air 
was cool and fresh, reminding me of a 
morning in June/ 1 Our traveller seems to 
have been less captivated by the iguanas 
or lizards, which looked down upon his 
boat, and hundreds of which, resembling 
miniature alligators, of small size and bright 
green colour, were seen sunning themselves 
on every old trunk that projected itself into 
the stream. On, on, however, went the 
boat, through scenes of tropical loveliness, 
the boatmen chanting at times some im¬ 
pressive chorus. In this manner a, day or 
two glided imperceptibly away, when, at a 
new turn of the river, the voyagers came in 
sight of the old and now deserted fortress 
of Castillo. Mr. Squier describes impres¬ 
sively his walk through its embrasures and 
galleries, cut out of the rock ; his passage 
through bomb-proof staircases and covered 
ways, once ringing with the clash of arms ; 
he visited, too, the spot where the draw¬ 
bridge stood, and the lofty towers where, in 
the time of Spain’s glory, its silken standard 
floated on the wind* But all was now 
desolate and lonely—a few soldiers, living 
at a distance in a thatched cottage, being 
the only representatives of the garrisons 
that held the spot in days of yore. Here, 
by the way. Lord Nelson, when a captain, 
gained in 17S0 some naval laurels^ but, it 
we remember right, nearly lost his life by a 
serpent as he slept under a tree. 

On returning to his boat, Mr* Squier ex¬ 
perienced some of those difficulties which 
have given the San Juan such a bad char¬ 
acter as a navigable river. Although his 
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little vessel had no freight, yet* three hours 
elapsed before it could pass the rapids of 
the Castillo, This, of course, is one of 
those points where the canal would have 
to be dug, or the difficulty overcome by 
some artificial dams. On the morning of 
the sixth day of their voyage, however, the 
little party reached San Carlos, a military 
station, which commands the point wheie 
the San Juan joins Lake Nicaragua, Mr, 


Squier had looked forward with much 
anxiety to his arrival at this place, and the 
scene which met his view seems to have 
been surpassingly beautiful. The broad 
lake spread like a mirror before them, its 
shores being marked by the volcanic peaks 
of some mountains, which, capped with 
clouds, rose diin arid blue in the distance. 
Nearer lay the fairy-looking islands of La 
Boqueta, golden under the tropical sun; 



while, in the foreground, the emerald shores 
stretched their wide arms on either side—a 
fit setting for so gorgeous a picture. 

On landing at San Carlos, a courteous 
reception awaited the voyagers, from the 
commandant of the town, A distance of 
some ninety miles had been traversed, and 
the party were by no means loth to partake 
of the hospitalities which were spread before 
than in the shape of dried meats, luscious, 


plantains and other edibles. As they sat 
at dinner, however, in the governors house, 
they could see one of those drawbacks 
from a tropical climate which, in the shape 
of reptile monsters, it engenders, A low 
sandbank near the lake was crowded with 
alligators; their black carcases were dis¬ 
tinctly visible, and the commandant showed 
Ilia guests a basket of their teeth, which had 
been picked up, and which were more 
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pleasant to contemplate in that condition 
than when adorning the living animal 
In reaching San Carlos, they had accom¬ 
plished the first stage of the proposed 
canal Lake Nicaragua formed, of course, 
the next point of transit This is a large 
inland lake, about no miles long and some 
sixty miles broad, well adapted apparently, 
without engineering efforts, to float upon 
its waters vessels of the largest size. 
About fifty-six miles from the point where 
they had reached, in nearly a direct line 
across the lower extremity of the lake, 
-stands the little river of Lajas. When a 
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vessel can reach this spot, it is only some 
seventeen miles from the Pacific Ocean, 
As might be expected, therefore, the place has 
long been looked upon as the most favour¬ 
able point for the last stage of the Inte^* 
oceanic Canal, and a survey of it was made 
for the purpose so long ago as 17S1. Mr, 
Squier, however, having made a calculation 
of the engineering expenses,—which are 
greatly increased by the fact of a ridge of a 
mountain having to be cut through,—reckon¬ 
ed them at no less a sum than ^52,000,000. 
Instead, therefore, of exploring this route, 
he resolved to examine another, which, al- 
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though much longer, was yet invested with 
fewer mechanical difficulties. His plan 
was to proceed to the other extremity of 
Lake Nicaragua, a distance of no miles, 
and to explore a channel twelve miles in 
length, which connected it with another in¬ 
land sea, called Lake Managua. The latter 
point once reached, there would be fifty 
miles of plain navigation for ships, and 
from the end of Lake Managua an easy 
cutting of some thirty miles would termin¬ 
ate the canal at the Estero Real in the 
Gulf of Fonseca* This route was a hundred 


miles longer than the other, but balanced 
as this was by apparent economy of labour, 
the difference did not appear of any mate¬ 
rial consequence. 

It was necessary, however, for Mr. 
Squier to proceed to the extremity of Lake 
Nicaragua before he could complete his 
survey; and he set sail accordingly for 
Grenada, a town which is situated but a 
short distance from the point of junction 
with Lake Managua* The voyage was a 
pleasant one, but it was not marked by any 
novel features. He found Grenada to be a 
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into fantastic shapes beneath the swift 
hands of girls who have grown deft in the 
art of flower weaving for which Genoa is 
specially famous. The women split the 
slender fibres asunder, and then braid them 
together again and build them up in a 
strange medley of loops and bows, from 
whose midst one spray of the natural leaves 
is allowed to wave ; at last they fasten little 
patches of gold-leaf upon the plaits, and 
stick a bit of olive-branch coquettislily on 
one side. The making of the palm is a 
true example of Italian taste, that loves 
nothing so well in its natural as in its 
artificial state, Flowers grow with little 
tending and have beauty enough ; magnolias 
and pomegranates, camellia and oleander 
trees, bloom each in turn throughout the 
land, and never fail in their perfection, and 
still the people have no higher praise for 
the fairest blossoms of their glens and their 
gardens than the words, “They are as 
good as false ones l 11 

As the days wear on—Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday—customers grow frequent on the 
market-places, and inevitable vociferations 
wax more eager as the sale progresses: 

4 That palm there, with the golden leaf, 
how much good woman ? * 

4 Forty-three soldi! 

* Holy Virgin, you would rob the Lord 
Almighty Himself! I will give you thirty- 
five 1' 

4 Not for the world, 1 would sooner 
present it myself to San Lorenzo. * 

And so the bargaining goes on for 
perhaps half an hour, until the prize is 
carried off for some two or three centimes 
more than the first sum offered hy the 
purchaser. No Genoese marketer would 
dream of buying at the price demanded, 
nor a seller of asking at first the price he 
means to take at last, . * * 

The crowds wend their way through the 
town to the different churches, and now 
before the ducal palace they begin to grow 
denser than ever, for this is the way to the 
cathedral, where the Archbishop of Genoa 
is to bless the palms'himself at high mass. 
The great steps of the Duomo are covered 


with the multitude; the people press up 
them between the carven lions, through the 
beautiful gateways and stand thickly 
packed beneath the central arch, where St. 
Laurence lies stretched on the torturing 
irons, and still other people are fighting 
their way through the piazza, and keep 
pouring in from the hack street* Boys and 
girls, men and women, mothers with swad¬ 
dled infants, children that can barely walk 
alone and that have to be perched on the 
great lions which flank the steps Qt the 
Duomo, that they may have a chance of 
a sight of the procession ; old women with 
ugly faces, who seem to be the more devout 
for their ugliness; men, of whom many 
make but a poor show even of outward 
respect—all are jostled together upon the 
steps and in the entrances; and within the 
church's aisles more people again are 
moving* 

The chanting and preaching begin within, 
varied now and then by the rise and fall of 
barely suppressed voices throughout the 
nave. Then the procession comes forth— 
banner and images, and crowds of children 
bearing their white palms. The priest's 
monotone continues within, and the pro¬ 
cession outside makes answer. Its flag- 
bearers knock upon the gates of the church, 
and then the palms and the banners enter 
again. There is more of the ceremony, but 
even the people attend but sparingly to it. 
The crowd lingers awhile ; some kneel on 
the steps to pray, some enter the cathedral 
as best they can for benediction ; many 
more wait about outside and talk and laugh 
and gesticulate, but when mass is done, 
mothers and fathers claim then children 
from out the procession, and the multitudes 
disperse quietly. 

The day's afternoon is spent in the public 
ways and the public gardens. Perfect en¬ 
joyment for an Italian is the enjoyment of 
idleness, and he wears it with a graceful 
sort of sincerity. Day sinks into darkness, 
but the cafes are still open. The fire must 
not die out too soon, since with the morrow 
• fasting must begin again. 

So, amid laughter and jollity. La fista 
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ddh Palme sinks away with everything else 
that is gone into the past things of the 
year / 1 

Here is an account of the ceremony on 
Shrove Tuesday :—The first of the merry¬ 
makers has appeared. He is a buffoon, 
with tawdry costume and hideous mask 
He is of the people, and comes along on 
foot, hurling jests and poisonous comfits 
around him; but all the more the people 
are amused ; they hoot and cheer, and so 
he passes down the ranks. He is quickly 
followed by another mask, also of the 
people; but this one drives a donkey in a 
small cart; he is ill-dressed with a purpose, 
he screams, he gesticulates, he is evidently 
the caricature of some pet grievance, for 
the 1110b cry aloud for joy. But this is not 
the Corso; this would not content even the 
populace-great things are coming. Ladies 
of the nobility—beautiful, with hair dressed 
after the French fashion, and silken gar¬ 
ments and graciously*smiling faces—“begin 
to fill the balconies. They nod and laugh 
and pose gracefully to their attendant 
gallants ; then they rise in their seats to 
pose and laugh again to other gallants 
who are in the masquerading throng be¬ 
neath, and upon whom they will shower 
comfits and flowers and smiles alike, to get 
comfits and flowers in return; for the 
Corso is alt alive now. 

It is four o'clock and past On the 
lower ranges of balconies, windows of 
offices, and less important houses, the 
ladies of the merchant class are airing 
themselves likewise in scarce less costly 
array, to get what attention they may from 
masqueraders in their own set; while 
servant wenches and shop-girls, who aspire 
to no post at a window, and are proud in 
the possession of a black silk apron, a 
pezzotlo veil, and a little gold for ornament, 
parade the street happily on the arm or in 
search of a lover. The air is laden with 
colour, and every turn of the beautiful 
winding street flashes out some new bit of 
it, in waving banner, fluttering drapery, or 
passing throng. 

The great car of the afternoon is coming. 


Most of the cars have been out before at 
the Sunday Corso , but this one has reserved 
itself for the last of the Carnh'al—it is the 
feature of this Mar ted i Grasso (Shrove 
Tuesday). People shout along the street, 
and heads are all turned one way from out 
the windows. It Is in sight—a ship amid 
wavy billows of blue silk for sea; it sways 
as the car moves. “ *Tis truly natural!” 
yells the mob, and cheers. The ship's 
bulwarks are of silver, its sails of rosy silk 
and golden tinsel; its masts are manned 
with sailors in handsome garb, whose masks 
counterfeit handsome faces. It is pro¬ 
nounced a wonderful success. From the 
balconies flowery missiles fly swiftly, to 
light daintly where they will—most often 
where the fair marks women themselves will 
ml! And the handsome sailors pelt back 
again, pelt on all sides, pelt the ladies with 
flowers, the children with comfits, the 1110b 
with eoriandoU) that, being made only of 
flour, burst as they fall, to sprinkle their 
prey with a white storm of dust. It is a 
scene of the maddest, merriest confusion. 
But the sailors have been recognised by 
balcony ladies, pelted by mob admirers, 
appreciated by all. The ship moves on to 
give place to some other part of the pageant. 
Carriages follow closely on one another 
between the lines of the crowd; they arc 
all filled with masqueraders—boys in clown 
dress, in Masaniello dress, as harlequins, 
as marquises; little girls as shepherdesses, 
as vivandieres, powdered countesses 
fathers and mothers in dominoes for escort. 
Out of every carriage somebody pelts and 
cheers to be cheered again; and now and 
then comes a more elaborate car, on which 
the mob are scarce restrained from falling 
for very excitement. 

II Signor Giordano (the great man* 
milliner), we learn from the same high 
authority, is a great man in Genoa. He 
has die largest shop for the novelties of 
fashion, and is moreover almost the only 
one of the first mgozianti who go to London 
as well as to Paris for spring and autumn 
modes. On the other hand, he is not too 
expensive 3 He has his own interest at 
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heart, of course, but he thinks to further it 
better by a judicious lowness of price than 
by an assumption of foreign exorbitance, 
as some others do* Then he is not imper¬ 
vious to female flattery, and something can 
be done with him in this wise J The 
windows of Signor Giordano’s shop are of 
plate-glass* Years ago there were no shops 
in Genoa that had pi ate'glass for windows 
—that had any windows at all, in fact— 
just as there were no citfadine, or cabs, in 
the streets, and private carriages were so 
few that one could tell them all apart by 
their liveries—just as there were no gas 
lanterns, but only oil lamps, in the public 
thoroughfares* Even now the shops that 
have real plate-glass windows are few 
enough, and those that have them so broad 


and so fine as Signor Giordano are fewer 
still His premises are large—large for a 
provincial town of Italy—and his young 
shopmen are civil, his goods deftly dis¬ 
played in the window* All these ad¬ 
vantages go to make the store in Via 
Soziglia one of the town’s favourites. So 
to-day it is well beset with female customers 
—prudent and economical mammas, eager 
daughters, placidly lavish young matrons— 
who are the most acceptable of all to 
Signor Giordano—everybody wants some 
adornment, great or small, for the coming 
festivity. A neat brougham stops at the 
door, whence there steps a slim-figured and 
pale-faced little dame, tastefully-dressed in 
the latest of Paris fashions,—but we must 
hasten homewards. 


RH£IJVI£ AND IT£ CATHEDRAE. 



I HEIMS, the capital of the depart- 

_ ment of the Marne, stands in a 

-V P^ n am ^d vine-covered hills, on 

the Vesle* It is encircled by a 
moat and ramparts, which have 
been planted with trees, and 
now form an agreeable public 
walk. The four ancient gates once bore 
the names of Mars, Venus, Ceres, and 
Bacchus; the first of them consists of a 
triumphal arch, whose graceful Corinthian 
columns contrast beautifully with the Gothic 
structures about it. A modern gate was 
opened beside it in the r6th century, and 
another was opened in honour of Louis 
XVI, in 1774. Though one of the oldest 
towns in France, the streets of Rheims do 
not in general present that picturesque ap¬ 
pearance which often accompanies antiquity, 
some of them, indeed, are quite modem* 
The houses, seldom more than one or two 
storeys high, have a very dull and uniform 
aspect. 

The great glory of the place is the Cathe¬ 
dral of the Metropolitan See of France, 
which is considered by many to be the 
most magnificent church north of the Alps. 
It was built 1212-1241 ; but its towers are 


still unfinished, so as to detract from the 
perfection of the building. Nothing is more 
striking about its exterior than the unity 
and harmony of the whole, notwithstanding 
the many statues and ornaments with which 
it is profusely embellished* The interior 
lias much resemblance to Westminster 
Abbey, only it is bolder and simpler, much 
more so than the exterior; but the exceed¬ 
ingly brilliant painted glass in the windows 
throws over the whole “ a dim religious 
light," which supplies the place of more 
elaborate decorations. The Abbey of St. 
Remi is older than the cathedral, having 
been built partly in the eleventh and partly 
in the twelfth century; partly too at later 
epochs, so that it is a curious medley of 
different styles* Much injury, now quite 
repaired, was done to it at the Revolution ; 
archbishops and nobles were torn up from 
its vaults, and the Sainfe Ampoule, the 
heaven-descended oil-flask for anointing the 
regal heads of France, was publicly broken 
in pieces, though a fragment of it mysteri¬ 
ously reappeared at the coronation of 
Charles, The Town-hall is a handsome 
modern building, with a statue of Louis 
XIII. in front. 
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T!je Cathedral of Rheims has been the 
scene of the consecration of most of the 
French monarchy from Philip Augustus, in 
j 197, till that of Charles X, Of these cere¬ 


monies, probably none have been more 
interesting than that which took place in 
1429, when Charles VII, was crowned here, 
Joan of Arc, bearing her sacred banner, 



CATHEORAL AT KHAIMS. 


kneeling with tears of joy before the sove¬ 
reign whom she had restored to his throne* 
The town was taken by the Russians in 
1814; but, before they had been in posses¬ 


sion many hours, Napoleon came down 
upon them, and gained here one of his 
last successes before victory deserted his 
standards* 
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THE TOWER OF BABEL, 


any attempts 
have been made 
to identify the 
remains of the 
structure re¬ 
ferred to in 
Genesis xi. On 
the. plain of 
Shinar are considerable 
mounds which have been 
explored with a view to this 
purpose. On the north of 
Babylon, about three-quarters 
of a mile east of the Euphrates, is one 
known to the Arabs by the name of “ Ba¬ 
bel. 11 The foundations are of burnt bricks 
and bitumen, as described in the Scripture 
narrative ; but Mr, Layard's discovery upon 
the lowest bricks of the cuneiform super¬ 
scription of Nebuchadnezzar rendered it 
necessary to direct attention in other quar¬ 
ters. About six miles south-west of Htllah 
is a gigantic mass of ruin, which has the 
name of Bins Nimroud (palace, or prison, of 
Nimrod), which Benjamin Tudela, writing 
in the 12th century, referred to as the tower 
built by “the dispersed generation.” The 
mound, which is visible at a distance of 
several miles, is of an oblong form, 762 
yards in circumference. Through the cast 
end is a deep furrow. A tower of brick¬ 
work at the west end, the summit of which 
is 235 feet from the plain, has a fissure 
extending through one-third of its height. 
The vi trifled appearance of the brickwork 
gives indication of the action of fire. Upon 
this site Nebuchadnezzar completed the 
erection of “The Temple of the Seven 
Lights of the Earth/' The dimensions and 
plan of this are known, and Canon Rawlin- 
son, regarding it as a “ perfect representa¬ 
tive of an ancient Babylonian temple tower,” 
suggests that it supplies the most probable 
idea of the shape and character of the \ 




much-discussed Tower of Babel. “Upon 
a platform of crude brick,” according to 
Herodotus, “raised a few feet above the 
level of the alluvial plain, was built of burnt 
brick, the first or basement stage, an exact 
square, 272 feet each way, and 26 feet in 
perpendicular height Upon this stage was 
erected a second, 230 feet each way, and 
likewise 26 feet high, which, however, was 
not placed exactly in the middle of the 
first, but considerably nearer to the south 
western end, which constituted the back of 
the building. The other stages were ar¬ 
ranged similarly.” The four angles faced 
the four cardinal points, and each stage was 
of a different colour, representing the seven 
planets. On the summit was the ark or 
tabernacle. In the temple of Bel at Baby¬ 
lon this constituted a shrine, in which stood 
a golden Image of Bel, 40 feet high, two- 
other statues of gold, a golden table, 40 feet 
long and 15 feet broad, and other articles 
of the same costly material; while at the 
base of the tower was a second shrine with 
a table and two images of gold. In an in¬ 
scription found at Borsippa, and translated 
by M. Oppert, Nebuchadnezzar speaks of 
himself as “ the repairer of the Pyramid and 
the Tower/ 1 adding, “As regards the build¬ 
ing of the Seven Lights of the Earth, the 
most ancient monument in Borsippa, a 
former king originally built it, about forty- 
two ages ago ; but he did not complete it, 
because at a very remote period the people 
had abandoned it without order expressing 
their words.” The cuneiform tablets in the 
British Museum have reference to a tower, 
the erection of which was commenced under 
the supervision of a semi-divine being called 
Etauna, and discontinued in some very; 
noteworthy manner. On the fragments 
translated by Mr. G. Smith these words are 
preserved:—“Babylon brought to subjec¬ 
tion, small and great. He confounded their 
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speech. All the day long they continued 
building their high tower, but in the night 
He made an end of their tower entirely. In 
His anger He determined to scatter them 
abroad on the face of the earth.” Bochart 
records a Jewish tradition that the tower 
was destroyed by fire, and Alexander Poly- 
hlstor refers to it as having been blown 
down by the winds. The expression, 
“ whose top may reach unto heaven,” is a 
Hebraistic hyperbole for great height, <f the 
cities are great and walled up to heaven ” 
(Deut i 28). The large scale on which 
such structures were erected may be gathered 
from the details given by Herodotus and 
Ctesias, according to which Babylon was 
surrounded by walls of dimensions entitling 
them to the description of a artificial moun¬ 
tains,” being nearly of the height of the 


dome of St, Paul's Cathedral The account 
in Genesis connects the name of Babel with 
the Hebrew verb balbel, to confound, but it 
is suggested that the word when first used 
may have borne a different meaning— 
namely, Bab-el, the gate of God The 
Encyclopedia Britannic a refers to a tradition 
which existed in Central America, that 
Xelhua, one of the seven giants rescued 
from the Deluge, built a great pyramid, in 
order to storm heaven; but the gods de¬ 
stroyed it with fire and confounded the 
language of the builders. 

A similar legend, according to the report 
of the census of Bengal, existed in 1872 
among the Mongolian Tharus in Northern 
India; and Dr. Livingstone also found 
traces of it among the Africans of Lake 
Ngaml 
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... n e first European who ever 
described Niagara Falls, was 
Father Hennepin, a Franciscan 
missionary in Canada, in the 
part of the seventeenth 
century, who made a journey to¬ 
wards the region of the Great Lakes. 
Here is the passage in which he describes 
Niagara :— 

i£ Betwixt the Lakes Ontario and Erie 


there is a vast and prodigious cadence of 
water, which falls down after a surprising 
and astonishing manner, insomuch that the 
universe does not afford its parallel T TIs 
true Italy and Sweedland boast of some 
such things ; but we may well say they are 
but sorry patterns, when compared to this 
of which we now speak. At the foot of 
this horrible precipice, we meet with the 
River Niagara, which is not above half a 
quarter of a league broad, but it is wonder¬ 
fully deep in some places. It is so rapid 
above the descent, that it violently hurries 
down the wild beasts while endeavouring to 
pass it to feed on the other side, they not 


being able to withstand the force of its 
current, which inevitably casts them down 
headlong, above 600 feet. 

This wonderful downfall is compounded 
of two great cross-streams of water, and two 
Falls, with an isle sloping along the middle 
of it. The waters which fall from this vast 
height, do foam and boil after the most 
hideous manner imaginable, making an out¬ 
rageous noise, more terrible than that of 
thunder; for when the wind blows from off 
the south their dismal roaring may be heard 
above fifteen leagues off. 

The River Niagara having thrown itself 
down this Incredible precipice, continues 
its impetuous course for two leagues toge¬ 
ther to the great rock above mentioned, 
with an inexpressible rapidity; but having 
passed that, its impetuosity relents, gliding 
along more gently for two leagues, till it 
arrives at the Lake Ontario or Frontenac* 
Any barque or great vessel may pass 
from the fort to the foot of this huge rock 
above mentioned. This rock lies to the 
westward, and is cut off from the land by 
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the River Niagara, about two leagues farther 
down than the great Fall; for which two 
leagues the people are obliged to carry 
their goods overland, but the way is very 
good, and the trees are but few, and they 
chiefly firs and oaks. 

From the Great Fall unto this rock, 
which is to the west of the river, the two 
brinks of it are so prodigious high that it 
would make one tremble to look steadily 
upon the water, rolling along with a rapidity 
not to be imag 1 ned, Were it not for tliis vast 
cataract, which interrupts navigation, they 
might sail with barques or greater vessels 
nbove four hundred and fifty leagues farther, 
cross the lake of Huron, and up to the 
farther end of the Lake Illinois; which two 
lakes we may well say are little seas of 
fresh water,” 

Then he tells how Sieur de la Salle in¬ 
tended to build a fort, to keep in check the 
Iroquese and other savage nations, and to 
form a commerce in skins of elks, beavers, 
and other beasts for the English and Dutch 
in New York, 

The frontispiece of Father Hennepin's 
book is a view of the Falls as he saw them, 
a copy of which we give. It will be 
observed that the line of the Great Fall is 
■straight, not curved as now into the form 
which has given it the name of the 
** Horseshoe Fall” The form of the cata¬ 
ract is slowly but constantly changing. The 
reason is to be found in the geological 
formation. The rocks are partly shale and 
partly limestone. The former is more 
readily worn by the w r ater and the frosts, 
and moulders away more rapidly than the 
harder limestone. The rate of recession 
lias been calculated, and the time must 
come sooner or later when the cataract will 
approach the upper lakes, and the length of 
the Rapids diminish. As it is, there are 
from time to time huge avalanches of 
falling rock, which already accumulate at 
the base of the Falls, especially on the 
American side. At some places the debris 
rises nearly a third of the height of the 
water, reducing greatly the apparent size of 
the Fall; but the vast volume of water, and 


the beauty as well as grandeur of the scene, 
still keep Niagara at immeasurable distance 
as the greatest of waterfalls, 

Dickens has well described his first im¬ 
pressions of Niagara:— 

“It was a miserable day; chilly and 
raw; a damp mist falling; and the trees in 
that northern region quite bare and wintry. 
Whenever the train halted, I listened for 
the roar; and was constantly straining my 
eyes in the direction where I knew the 
Falls must be, from seeing the river roiling 
on towards them ; every moment expecting 
to behold the spray. Within a few minutes 
of our stopping, not before, I saw two great 
white clouds rising up slowly and majesti¬ 
cally from the depths of the earth. That 
was all. At length we alighted; and then 
for the first time I heard the mighty rush 
of water, and felt the ground tremble under¬ 
neath my feet. 

The bank is very steep, and was slippery 
with rain and half-melted ice, I hardly 
know how I got down, but I was soon at 
the bottom, and climbing, with two English 
officers who were crossing, and had joined 
me, over some broken rocks, deafened by 
the noise, half-blinded byj.be spray, and wet 
to the skin. We were at the foot of the 
American Fall. I could an immense 
torrent of water tearing headlong down 
from some great height, but had no idea 
of shape, or situation, or anything but vague 
immensity. 

When we were seated in the little ferry¬ 
boat, and were crossing the swollen river 
immediately before both cataracts, I began 
to feel what it was ; but I was in a manner 
stunned, and unable to comprehend the 
vastness of the scene. It was not until I 
came on Table Rock, and looked—Great 
Heaven, on what a fall of bright-green 
water S—that it came upon me in its full 
might and majesty. 

Then, when I felt how near to my Crea¬ 
tor I was standing, the first effect, and the 
enduring one—instant and lasting—of the 
tremendous spectacle, was Peace. Peace 
of mind, tranquillity, calm recollections of 
the Dead, great thoughts of Eternal Rest 
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and Happiness : nothing of gloom or terror 
Niagara was at once stamped upon my 
heart, an Image of Beauty; to remain 
there, changeless and indelible, until its 
pulses cease to beat, for ever. 


Oh, how the strife and trouble of daily 
life receded from my view, and lessened in 
the distance, during the ten memorable 
days we passed on that Enchanted Ground l 
What voices spoke from out the thundering 



water; what faces, faded from the earth, 
looked out upon me from its gleaming 
depths; what Heavenly promise glistened 
in those angels 1 tears, the drops of many 
lines, that showered around, and twined 


themselves about the gorgeous arches which 
the changing rainbows made i 

I never stirred in all that time from the 
Canadian side, whither I had gone at first 
I never crossed the river again; for I knew 
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there were people on the other shore, and 
in such a place it is natural to shun strange 
company. To wander to and fro all day, 
and sec the cataracts from all points of 
view; to stand upon the edge of the great 
Horseshoe Fall, marking the hurried water 
gathering strength as it approached the 
verge, yet seeming, too, to pause before it 
shot into the gulf below; to gaze from the 
river’s level up at the torrent as it came 
streaming down ; to climb the neighbouring 
heights and watch it through the trees, and 
see the wreathing water in the rapids hurry¬ 
ing on to take its fearful plunge; to linger 
in the shadow of the solemn rocks three 
miles below ; watching the river as, stirred 
by no visible cause, it heaved and eddied 
and woke the echoes, being troubled yet, 
far down beneath the surface, by its giant 
leap; to have Niagara before me, lighted 
by the sun and by the moon, red in the 
day’s decline, and grey as evening slowly 
fell upon it; to look upon it every day, and 
wake up in the night and hear its ceaseless 
voice i this was enough. 

I think in every quiet season now, still 
do those waters roll and leap, and roar and 
tumble, all day long; still are the rainbows 
spanning them, a hundred feet below. Still, 
when the sun is on them, do they shine and 
glow like molten gold. Still, when the day 
is gloomy, do they fall like snow, or seem 
to crumble away like the front of a great 
chalk cliff, or roll down the rock like dense 
white smoke. But always does the mighty 
stream appear to die as it comes down, and 
always from its unfathomable grave arises 
that tremendous ghost of spray and mist 
which is never laid; which has haunted this 
place with the same dread solemnity since 
Darkness brooded on the deep, and that 
first flood before the Deluge—Light—came 
rushing on creation at the word of God,” 

We are reminded of Livingstone's simple 
but grand description of the Victoria Falls 
of the Zambesi River—the spray-clouds seen 


from afar fixing his attention and wonder; 
and of the account of a more recent travel¬ 
ler, Mr, Mohr, which is in a high degree 
fresh and picturesque. He says, “ The 
majestic river (the Zambesi), a mile wide, 
comes down from the north-north-west, and 
flings its waters down four hundred feet 
into a rocky ravine, varying in width from 
two hundred and forty to three hundred 
feet, which runs across its bed From the 
river above the falls rise many islands, all 
adorned with the richest tropical vegetation. 
The banks are covered with vast, but not 
dense, forests, in which occur whole groups 
of tall-stemmed palms, giving a thoroughly 
southern character to the scenery. Near 
the Falls the water hurries along with flying 
speed, and the long ribbons of foam every¬ 
where to be seen make it look as if it were 
boiling. 

Near the western brink lies a little 
island, about a hundred and twenty feet 
from the bank, and here the bed of the 
stream seems to dip suddenly, for the water 
leaps down with a roar and a rush like a 
sea wave. At this point, quite at the 
western corner, a ridge of rock juts out, on 
to which any one not subject to giddiness 
can step, when he will have, on the left, 
the view just described, and ,J k f ront the long 
line of the great cataract, which ofn, of 
course, only be partially seen, for the com¬ 
pressed air drawn down with the flood, and 
filled with drops of water, escapes continu¬ 
ally, and rises in eddies, producing the 
spray clouds, which gleam like sceptres far 
above this great 1 altar ’ of the waters. 
After looking down for some time into this 
raging, leaping, foaming, heaving chaos, 
deafened hv the terrible noise of the mad¬ 
dened waters, and shaken by the menacing 
howl rising up continuously from the depths, 
which seem to pierce through bone and 
marrow, one wonders how the rocks, those 
hard ribs of the earth, can withstand the 
shock of such a mighty onset. 1 ' 
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^TROUGH the valley, past plea¬ 
sant co t tage s, la rg e and s m al 1, 
mostly presenting signs of 
material prosperity; past more 
pretentious suburban retreats, 
homes of wealth ami refine¬ 
ment, which are perched on 
u eligible sites ” overlooking 
the winding river; over the 
creek, along dusty roads; 
past houses of refresh¬ 
ment for man and beast, 
and so on into the bush. The stranger 
from another colony will soon recognise 
that, although still in Australia, he is in a 
different climate, where nature assumes 
different conditions. In spite of the long 
drought, the cottage gardens are luxuriant 
with flowers; swaying clumps of bamboos 
adorn the grounds ; broad banana leaves 
shielding bunches of ripe fruit, please the 
eye with cooling green—there is every¬ 
where a variety of colour and form. The 
Victorian bush is generally composed of 
mile aft er m ijx A s ad mon o to n o us -1 ooki ng 
gum trees, ugly in themselves, and the cause 
of much melancholy to the unhappy way¬ 
farer. Here it is far different; the flora 
seems almost as varied as in America, 
The red dust of the road reminds one of 
California, and the tracks wind in and out 
through the bush as in Virginian forests. I 
can almost imagine myself riding once 
more on the banks of the James, the 
Appomattox, or the Iloanoho. Everything 
is calm and peaceful—too much so per¬ 
chance ; the stillness of the Australian bush, 
soothing at first, in time becomes oppressive, 
and tends to madness. There is not a sign 
of animal life, and the cottages of selectors, 
which we now and then pass, are all 
surrounded by a Sabbath quietness. And 
so on, through miles of bush and solitary 
road, we at last emerge on to the Bluff, 
which commands such a splendid view of 
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Moreton Bay and makes Sandgate healthy 
and attractive. Two good hotels, butchers 1 , 
bakers 1 , grocers’, and other stores, and 
numberless pleasant private residences, 
make Sandgate quite a place. The pros¬ 
pect is certainly lovely. A turquoise sky 
above, the placid ocean beneath, the islands 
toned down by distance into peaceful masses 
of light and shade—what reck we now of the 
prisoners pining at St Helena, or the 
* f benevolents " wearing away their days in 
Dunwich ? In the offing is an emigrant 
ship. Our new colonists on such a day as 
this must have pleasant first impressions of 
their new home. It is the perfection of 
climate and existence, and, lying Hamlet- 
wise under a shady tree on the Bluff, I 
desire nothing better than to dream away 
the day, with one sweet companion to play 
Ophelia. 

There are many small picnic parties 
scattered about A farmers family arrives 
in a spring cart, drawn by a stolid-looking 
horse, which is presently led past us by the 
matron in search of stray bunches of grass. 
St Kevin and his company of interesting and 
vivacious young colonists are conspicuous. 
There are vehicles more pretentious around, 
and empty champagne bottles are scattered 
about Little children with bared legs 
paddle in the water on the beach. Married 
couples stroll about—madame irreproach¬ 
ably dressed, whilst monsieur is often only 
attired in the free Queensland fashion of 
pants and white shirt. The head of the 
family sports with his offspring, and with 
the (in this weather) over exuberant energy 
of the Anglo-Saxon, dances a hornpipe on 
the stump of a tree. All these I hope are 
renewing their health under the influence of 
the pure air and cooling breeze. Sandgate 
is evidently a popular place, but its distance 
from Brisbane now prevents its being the 
holiday resort of the many. In time, how¬ 
ever, I suppose there will be a pier, and 
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steamers running down the river, and per¬ 
haps the iniquity of Sunday excursions. 
Then will arise new rows of cottages, and a 
fashionable church, and an assembly-room 
for balls and entertainments* This will be 
the Brighton, Longbrancli, a ml Sorrento of 
Brisbane* It will be a good thing for Sand- 
gate and for general health and pleasure- 
seekers, but those days will never present 
to me such attractions as this* The newest 
style of cottage architecture pleases me not; 
I can exist without a fashionable church, 
and balls are an abomination in my eyes* 
The very ugly primitive bathing-huts on the 
beach satisfy me, and I want not model 
baths with extra charges* I like to lie 
under a tree and lazily pick shells and 
flowers which, perchance not rare here, are 
strange and precious to the stranger. And 
I like to watch the harmless lizards and 
insects which play around or investigate the 
new chums, to the horror of shuddering 
wornanhood* These prim i tive and harrnless 
pleasures soothe me, and I love the Sandgate 
of the present, with its simplicity and 
absence of H style/ 1 and easily obtained 
solitude. In days to come, however, 1 see 
that one Xv ill have to retreat to the man¬ 
groves on the shore, if one wishes isolation* 
I would scarcely advise this, as the odours 
of that tree are not quite as healthy as 
those of the pine* 

We dined late at the Royal, and had a 
very good meal, and the bill, I suppose, was 
a very goo d o ne al so* O ur war ter u To mm y n 
was a clean, pleasant-!coking Chinese boy. 
His smiling face and anxiety to do every¬ 
thing properly I shall always remember with 
pleasure. Downstairs some Welsh hymns 
were being chanted, but authority in the 
shape of a Sabbatarian policeman interfered 
with “I won't have any of that row here 1” 
He nearly caused a “ row 1 ' by his unneces¬ 
sary interference* At dusk Sandgate for a 
short time presented quite a gay appearance, 
as the vehicles containing the holiday¬ 
makers, one after the other, drove away. 
VVe were the last to depart* The drive 


back through the bush was charming. The 
moon shone full and clear on the road, and 
gleamed through the trees on each side, 
which assumed weird, fantastic, and gro¬ 
tesque shapes. Before we got to Breakfast 
Creek we saw a glorious sight, a real bush 
fire, which was a novelty to one of the parly. 

I have seen forest fires in America which 
far surpassed anything you can produce in 
that line here* Still this wL^ interesting. 
The fire appeared to extend over a mile, 
and lighted up the whole district As one 
got nearer, the flames could be seen Peking 
their way up the tall gum trees, winch 
presently became one glowing mass of fire. 
Hundreds of men were beating down the 
burning grass, and endeavouring to slop 
further damage* It was lucky, however, 
that the creek lay between the conflagration 
and several houses and cottages near* 
Our coachman, Charles, said it was the 
largest fire he had ever seen or heard of a- 
round Brisbane. “It’s a good thing, too/* 
he philosophized j “the paddocks over there 
were full of snakes, and it will drive them 
out." “ Where will they go to ? ” I asked. 
“ Oh, they'll swim across the creek all right, 
and it'll make it wois^ for them as is living 
on this side/ 1 “ Why do you say it is a 
good thing, then?” was mytr-aturai query. 
** Well, you see, sir, I often has to go to 
them paddocks after bosses/* replied Charles 
the philosophical. “I don't like snakes/* 
he continued* “ One of them got into this 
very carriage one day I was driving out a 
lady and gentleman, as it might be you, 
and I took it all the way home, and never 
found it out till it coiled round my boot.” 
This was encouraging to new chums, so I 
begged Charles not to give us any more 
snake stories, but to make haste home* It 
would make a good story if we had found a 
snake in our carriage, but, as a truthful 
narrator, I am sorry to say that no further 
exciting incident happened cn route to 
Brisbane, which we reached with mind and 
body benefited, after spending a Sunday at 
Sandgate. 
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CGLGQNE AND 

he town-hall is a curious old 
building, but remains unseen by 
many a sight-seeing English 
traveller, who, after visiting the 
incomparable cathedral and a 
of the most remarkable objects, 
is doubtless anxious to escape from 
the odours which come forth in torrents 
from the black, muddy pools in the gutters. 
Stirred up by the besoms of maid-servants, 
these stagnant abominations emit a stench 
that the hogsheads of Eau de Cologne 
yearly manufactured in the town would 
scarcely be able to counteract. The build¬ 
ing, too, from its situation, escapes the 
observation of all but the inquisitive 
traveller. The upper octagon portion of 
its tower—the lower part being square- 
may be seen at a distance, lording it over 
the crowded masses of brick and slate ; 
but, on a nearer approach, it vanishes from 
the sight, and some skill is required in 
threading the labyrinth of narrow lanes and 
alleys that lead to it 

Let us descend into the streets, and sec 
this **curious old building/ 1 Pew towns of 
its size present so animated an appearance 
as Cologne on a summers evening. The 
principal thoroughfares are a complete mid - 
turn in parvo of animal life. Being only 
just wide enough to admit of one vehicle 
passing another, the foot-passengers are 
ever on the qui vive to avoid an unpleasant 
proximity to horses* legs and carriage- 
wheels, and have acquired a habit of 
spring in aside with an agility which gives 
an air of great liveliness to the crowded 
streets. Even where there are few vehicles 
the inhabitants are not without practice in 
jumping, the gutters and crossings in some 
parts of the town being seldom without the 
above-mentioned pools. The whole dirt of 
the town has no other channels by which it 
can reach its destined reservoir. 

Englishmen, of course, are not wanting : 


and greatly do they add to the variety of 
the scene. We are now in the Julich’s 
Platz. See, there is an Englishman stand¬ 
ing in the street with a book in his hand, 
It is “ Murray's Hand-book/' He ii 
looking round at the four or five u Plus 
anclens distillatcurs de la veritable Eau de 
Cologne” that are within view, in search of 
the real Simon Pure. He seems a little 
puzzled, for they are all either in, by, near 
or close to, the Jiilich’s Platz. He has found 
it at last, and enters to make his purchases 
at No. 23, opposite the Jiilich’s Platz. He 
has been to the cathedral, of course, and to 
St Peter’s Church, in order to see the cele¬ 
brated Crucifixion of St Peter, by Rubens, 
because Sir Joshua Reynolds went from 
Dusseldorf to Cologne on purpose to see 
it; nor has he forgotten the bones of the 
eleven thousand virgins at St Ursula’s ; 
but he does not go to the Rathhaus, for he 
only visits what Murray states as especially 
worth s e ei ng* II e wo uld al m os t rath e r sleep 
in the streets than go to an inn not 
recommended by this infallible guide. 

But we must turn down this street to the 
left; it is called Unter Goldschmid. See, 
there is another Englishman, with his wife 
and daughter. The young lady is inquiring 
her way to the cathedral, and the stout old 
gentleman seems not a little annoyed that 
she can neither understand, nor make her¬ 
self understood, which he thinks very 
strange, considering the sums he has paid 
Herr Hermann Lovemuth for private Ger¬ 
man lessons for her. He is evidently one 
of those who have always u no time to 
lose,” and he would not be able to see the 
Rathhaus even ifhe knew of it and wished 
to see it. Cologne to-day, Bonn to-morrow, 
Coblentz the next day, and so on till he 
arrives again at that celebrated starting- 
place for Continental travellers—Comhilh 

One more turn £0 the right, down this 
narrow alley, and we arrive at a large open 
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court, called the Rath ha us Platz, where the 
eye at once falls upon the beautiful marble 
portal, which every connoisseur must recog¬ 
nise as a masterpiece of architecture. It 
consists of a double arcade, one above the 
other, the upper one being in the Roman 
style, the under one in the Corinthian. On 
the space between the arcades are three 
tablets with bas-reliefs, To the left is 
Samson in the act of tearing asunder the 
jaws of the lion ; to the right, Daniel in the 
lion’s den; and in the middle, the redoubt¬ 
able knight, Hermann Gryn, burgomaster 
of Cologne, in the act of plunging his 
sword into the breast of a lion, his left arm 
protected by his cloak, being thrust into the 
animal's mouth. Some inquirers into the 
authenticity of legends have dared to doubt 
that the incident here recorded in stone 
ever took place, but apparently without 
sufficient grounds; for it is neither impos¬ 
sible nor improbable, and it is recorded by 
the old chronicles of the city. Be this as 
it may, the inhabitants of Cologne have 
ever shown themselves too faithful believers 
in more extraordinary events than this, not 
to put implicit faith in every word related 
by the chronicler. 

The interior of the Rathhaus presents 
but little to interest the stranger. In the 
ante-room of the council chamber are 
allegorical pictures, representing different 
epochs in the history of Cologne, the 
figures being clad in the costume of the 
painter’s time. In the simple council 
chamber are to be seen the words, “ Hear 
the other side also ; ” which seem to have 
had little influence on the judges who dis¬ 
tributed there but too often a one-sided 
justice. 

The incident which we have more parti¬ 
cularly undertaken to record happened about 
the middle of the thirteenth century, in the 
palmiest days of Cologne, then, perhaps, 
the first city of Germany, not excepting 
even Vienna* It contained 150,000 inhabit¬ 
ants, and, upon an emergency, could send 
30,000 fighting men into the field. It was 
the great mart of commerce for the centre 
and north of Europe, and not the least 


important town of the great Hanseatic 
league, which it joined in 1201. In Lon¬ 
don, it possessed Whitehall, which was the 
depot of its wares and manufactures. An 
idea of the extent of the latter may be 
gained from the fact that, at about the time 
we speak of, Bo,ooo looms were in activity, 
and it is recorded of the authorities that, 
in order to punish the weavers for their 
participation in a rebellion, 17,000 looms 
were destroyed at one time, a devastation 
which laid the foundation of the manufac¬ 
turing greatness of Elberfeld and several of 
the adjacent towns* “ Commerce was the 
watchword of our forefathers," says a 
Cologne writer. 

But not less celebrated at that time was 
Cologne as the principal residence of the 
Christian Metropolitans, whose diocese ex¬ 
tended over the whole domain of the 
Rhine between the Scheldt, the Meuse, and 
the Weser, Its religious establishments 
equalled in number the days of the year, 
and obtained for it the appellation of the 
Rome of the North. At that time, too, the 
appearance of the town itself may have 
justified the old saying, 

Coellen cm kroin, 

Coven alien stetlen schoin t 

Cologne a crown. 

Fair ’bove every town. 

But the modern traveller who should agree 
with this adage, must possess an original, 
at least, if not a very eccentric, taste. 

Cologne was also the cradle of learning 
and the fine arts, the seat of the oldest uni* 
versity in Germany, and now— u oh, what a 
falling off is there 1 ” To what a degraded 
state did hatred of innovation, intolerance, 
misunderstood freedom, prejudice, and 
priestly domination, reduce it in the course 
of a few centuries ! Its manufactures trans¬ 
ferred to Elberfeld, Solingen, Crefeld, and 
other towns; its hue arts to Dusseldorf; 
groaning under the burden of an idle 
priesthood, Cologne at one period of the 
last century contained scarcely as many 
inhabitants as it had once sent soldiers to 
the battle-field. 
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“ In 12485” says the chronicle, ct Conrad 
von Hochstetten, rich beyond measure in 
gold, silver, and precious stones, so that he 
thought his treasures inexhaustible, began 
the great, costly cathedral, which is still 
building in this the year of our Lord 1499/' 
He was followed on the episcopal throne, 
in 1261, by his nephew, Engelbert von 
Falkenburg, in whose reign flourished the 
renowned burgomaster of Cologne, Her- 
mann Gryn* Conrad von Hochstetten was 
at constant war with the citizens of Cologne, 
This war had arisen respecting the coinage 
of money ; but under him and the two fol¬ 
lowing bishops it became for the burghers 
a war of liberty, and bravely, indeed, did 
the warlike inhabitants defend themselves 
against their powerful and despotic spiritual 
rulers* 

A few years after his accession to the 
throne, Engelbert besieged Cologne with a 
large anny; but the Bishop of Liege, and 
his brother, Count Otto of Guelders, en¬ 
deavoured to make peace* After some 
parley, it was agreed that the town should 
pay the bishop six thousand maths, and 
that the latter should take oath to preserve 
the freedom and immunities of the city as 
prescribed by the laws of the empire, and 
/ confirmed by file emperor’s seal 

£ Though it is difficult for me,' said the 
Bishop of Liege, c I will nevertheless faith¬ 
fully keep my word;* and he did keep it 
until he found a favourable opportunity of 
breaking it* It was during this temporary 
reconciliation that the crafty bishop be¬ 
thought him of a plan to get rid of his most 
inveterate and formidable enemy, the burgo¬ 
master, Hermann Gryn* 

Gryn was not, like modern municipal 
rulers, influential only at the council-board ; 
he was a knight, and as valiant in the field 
as a lion. None had ever stood up so 
boldly to defend the rights of the citizens 
against the wiles and treachery of an aspir¬ 
ing priesthood* Hence Gryn was beloved 
by his fellow citizens ; and, when the 
halberdiers of the bishop would, with a 
look of contempt, rudely push aside the 
peaceful citizens, and call to them to make 


way, many a tongue whispered with sup¬ 
pressed anger, “ Take care, ye haughty de- 
spisers of the people! The tables may 
turn [ We still have a Gryn to defend our 
rights ! n 

Wild beasts were sometimes transmitted, 
as presents, in the Middle Ages. The 
bishop had lately received a lion, which he 
gave in charge to two of the prelates of his 
cathedral to keep and feed for him* He 
instructed them to let the beast fast for 
several days, that hunger might make him 
furious, and appointed a day on which they 
were to invite Gryn to a banquet, as a token 
that the recent reconciliation between the 
superiors of the Cliurch and the citizens was 
sincere. The two worthy servants of such 
a master faithfully executed his instructions, 
which they did the more readily as they 
bore personal hatred to Gryn, who was 
always opposing difficulties in their way 
when they had to execute the orders of their 
superior. 

Gryn was an honest man as well as a 
brave one j he, therefore, suspected no 
treason, and readily accepted the invitation* 
When the appointed hour arrived, he 
donned his large heavy bonnet, with its long 
plume, girded his short sword on his side, 
drew on his stout leather gloves, threw his 
long purple mantle over his shoulders, and 
descended into the street His tall noble 
figure was soon recognised by the honest 
burghers* Their good wives, too, as they 
caught a glimpse of him through the shop 
windows, ran to the door to have a longer 
look at his receding form ; and happy did 
he deem himself who was able to meet him, 
and, in answer to the dolled cap ? obtain a 
smile from that noble and honest counten¬ 
ance, Some of them followed him even to 
the house of the prelates, and left him only 
when, in answer to his loud knock at the 
portal, the door was opened by a monk, 
and the worthy burgomaster disappeared 
from their view* 

He was ushered into the presence of the 
prelates, who received him with gracious 
smiles* 

f * Welcome, worshipful Herr Burgo- 

K K 
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master," said the one, “ Thanks for this 
joyful meeting, which is a guarantee for the 
long duration of peace and concord in our 
holy city/' 

“Amen,” responded the burgomaster, 
sturdily; “ these brawls and fightings do 
indeed destroy our commerce, and ruin the 
prosperity of our citizens/' 

“ As long as the worthy knight and 
burgomaster Hermann Gryn holds temporal 
sway over the faithful burghers of our city, 
we need be in no fear that they will revolt 
against their spiritual ruler, and refuse the 
fulfilment of the promises they have sworn 
to perform/’ 

" That they never will, reverend father," 
answered the burgomaster, “ so long as you, 
on your part, overstep not the bounds 
which you also have sworn to preserve/' 

The prelate bit jus lip ; and had the un¬ 
suspicious knight seen the expression of 
hate which lighted up the eye of his host, 
he might have felt that treason was lurking 
beneath it. 

u Your worship has doubtless heard of 
the noble lion which we have here/' said 
the priest; “ a noble animal it is, from 
Africa; a present to our noble master, the 
archbishop. Ere we conduct you to the 
festive board, do us the honour to accom¬ 
pany us, and see the noble beast." 

a Willingly ; lead on, reverend sirs," said 
the knight. The prelates led the way 
across the hall to an inner apartment. 

“ One more room—there, that is the 
door/' said one of his conductors. Then 
motioning the knight to enter, he added— 
“The animal is chained; enter without fear." 

As the knight opened the door, one of 
these holy fathers of the infallible church 
gave him a violent push that sent him head¬ 
long into the room. The door closed, the 
key turned in the lock, and the loud laugh 
of the prelates revealed to the knight the 
treason that had been practised on him 
With a terrific roar, that would have cowed 


a less stout heart than Gryn's, the lion sprang 
up. The knight had scarcely time to raise 
himself. Holding his huge bonnet in his 
left hand, with the rapidity of lightning he 
loosed his mantle from his shoulders, and, 
with a sudden whirl, wound it round his 
left arm, drawing at the same time with his 
right hand his short stout broadsword. He 
had scarcely time to prepare before the 
savage beast was upon him. Thrusting his- 
left arm, thus protected with his bonnet and 
cloak, into the lion's mouth, he plunged his 
sword into the animal's breast* and laid him 
dead at his feet. 

u Ye knavish priests," he murmured be¬ 
tween his teetli, as lie gazed at the dead 
animal at his feet, “ye shall reap your 
reward for this." 

The lock of the door soon gave way be¬ 
fore his nervous arm ; and, before the 
inmates of the house had time to discover 
the ill success of their machinations, the 
bold burgomaster was in the street 

History seldom records a quicker act ol 
retribution than now followed, In less than 
half an hour after his escape, the two pre¬ 
lates were hanging by the neck from the 
beams of the cathedral cloister door, which 
from that hour was called the Pfaffenpforte, 
or gate of the priest. 

“There let them hang/ 1 said Gryn, “as 
a warning to all those who may meditate 
acts of treachery against the brave citizens* 
of Cologne." 

But, alas I priestly treachery and ambi¬ 
tion still remained the order of the day. 

Bishop Engelbert broke his vows, made 
new ones, violated them again, and never 
ceased oppressing the citizens till death put 
an end to Hs career. 

In memory of the above recorded event, 
a representation of Gryn, in the act of 
stabbing the lion, was placed over the 
entrance gate of the Rathhaus, but it has 
since been renewed, for the present table! 
is of comparatively modern date* 
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he history of the cathedrals 
of the Middle Ages is intim¬ 
ately Mended with civil and 
national history ; most of the 
ecclesiastical triumphs and 
ceremonies, and many of the 
most important political 
events, were celebrated with¬ 
in their walls. The cathedral has usually 
been the place where 
the crown has been 
put on the brow of 
monarchy; and when 
power has been 
snatched from the 
tyrant's hand, the 
cathedral has gene¬ 
rally witnessed his 
humiliation. So that 
to read the history 
of these timeblack- 
ened and venerable 
piles, is to read the 
history of the nation 
by whom they were 
erected, 

Amongst these edi¬ 
fices, the cathedral of 
Strasburg lias always 
held proud rank. 

The town itself has 
had an awful eventful 
history. In the ear¬ 
liest ages of which 
any record is pre¬ 
served, it belonged to 
the Germanic king¬ 
dom of Austrasia. In Roman days it was 
called Argcntoratum. Here Julian defeated 
the Allemanni, in a.d. 357. In 16S1 it 
was taken by Louis XIV., who much 
enlarged and improved its fortifications, 
till it was reckoned one of the strongest 
places in Europe, By the Treaty of 
Ryswick it was confirmed to France, and 


might have formed an integral portion of 
the French Empire to this day, had not 
the mad ambition of Napoleon III. pre¬ 
cipitated a conflict with Prussia, which 
ended only in his total ruin, and the 
loss of the town of Strasburg, together 
with the surrounding country. While 
Strasburg was still in French possession, it 
was the scene of several striking historical 
events. Here, in 
1836, Prince Louis 
Napoleon, afterwards 
Emperor, aided by 
some officers, at¬ 
tempted an insurrec¬ 
tion, which was sup¬ 
pressed, and the 
Prince shipped off to 
America. Its subse¬ 
quent history is well 
known. During the 
war in 1870, the 
cathedral, with the 
rest of the town, suf¬ 
fered greatly from 
bombardm e n t s. Th e 
lofty tower was much 
injured, and the roof 
burnt. Since it has 


burg cathedral may be particularly men¬ 
tioned the elaborately beautiful pulpit, of 
which our illustration gives a very graphic 
idea; but nothing short of an actual sight 
of the structure itself can demonstrate its 
marvellous beauty. 


passed into German 
hands, however, every 
care has been taken 
of it, and it promises, 
the danger of fire 
apart, to stand for 
the admiration of our 

PULPIT IN STRASBURG CATHEDRAL. . . , 

posterity, as it has 
stood for that of our ancestry. 

Amongst the architectural glories of Stras- 
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FIFTEEN THOUSAND JVHEES ON THE 
AMAZON. 


N the auLumn of 1S73, two 
civil engineers, named Brown 
and Lid stone, were sent out 
to Brazil by the Amazon 
Steam Navigation Company 
of London, for the purpose 
of selecting and reporting 
upon certain territories which 
had been allotted to the said company, 
on the banks of that' mighty river and its 
tributaries, by the Brazil Government. 
The task occupied them nearly two years, 
in which time they covered more than 
fifteen thousand miles, so that it is quite 
obvious that they must have been blind 
and deaf indeed if they had not some¬ 
thing fresh to tell. 

Para, in one respect, is even more ad¬ 
vanced than England itself, for it has a 
tramway that goes by steam. It is thus 
described 

il The streets are not imposing, being 
full of deep ruts, and for the most part 
unpavecl Some of them are made almost 
dangerous for carriages and foot-passengers, 
in consequence of their being traversed by 
the rude rails and sleepers of a steam tram¬ 
way line, running from the fashionable 
suburb of Nazareth to an open space near 
the cathedral* Late one evening we took 
advantage of this conveyance for the pur¬ 
pose of testing its merits, and for our 
temerity sustained a severe jolting. We 
took our stand near the track at the corner 
of the Largo da Polvora, to intercept it on 
its homeward journey, and heard the noise 
of his puffing and whistling a quarter of an 
hour before it steamed up. It occurred to 
us that the thing had run off the line, 
thereby hopelessly impounding itself in 
some one’s back yard; we therefore felt 
relieved on seeing its glaring lights, as it 
rounded a corner and ran into full view* 
One would imagine that such a noisy 
monster would at least require to be hailed 


through a speaking trumpet, or challenged 
by the brandishing of a red flag, before it 
could be stopped; but upon the waving of 
our umbrellas, a struggle was seen to take 
place between the engineer and the ma¬ 
chine, resulting in a victory to the former, 
which brought the whole affair to a stand¬ 
still sooner than might reasonably have 
been anticipated. The train consisted of a 
high-pressure engine, looking like a huge 
black bottle on a covered truck, and two 
cars ; an open one for second-class pas¬ 
sengers, and a closed one, better finished, 
for the first-class. These were coupled to¬ 
gether by iron rods five or six feet long, so 
that the various parts of the train seemed 
to be holding each other at arms* length. 

As soon as we stepped on board we 
were whirled through the town, getting into 
the principal street by a long narrow alley, 
where it appeared as if the carriages almost 
touched the fronts of the houses on either 
side. It was necessary for the little loco¬ 
motive to keep up a constant screaming to 
warn every person to get jw> of its way—a 
matter of no little difficulty in this narrow 
place. What with the whistling and 
snorting, the dense masses of black smoke 
filling the streets, and the red-hot ashes 
falling from the furnace, the traditional 
calm stillness of a tropical night seemed to 
be completely outraged. Any one in 
search of an entirely new sensation cannot 
do better than go to Para, and take a trip 
on the steam tramway. 

But the most singular circumstance 
respecting this institution is, that its dirty, 
well-thumbed tickets pass current in Para 
shops for their full value of twopence-half¬ 
penny each. It somewhat surprises a 
foreigner, on making a purchase in a shop 
for the first time, to receive amongst his 
change, besides the usual paper currency, 
and some heavy copper coins (called dump 
by sailors), a quantity of these small dirty 
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cards, resembling in shape and size the 
ordinary railway ticket.” 

However, in other things we certainly 
have the advantage, as is shown by the 
following account of the strange costumes 
seen in Para :— 

u Many little children are seen playing 
about the doorsteps in a state of nudity ; 
while others of larger growth are very 
lightly clad indeed. We saw one youth 
whose sole attire consisted of a pair of 
patent leather boots, and bright blue socks; 
but the greatest curiosity we witnessed in 
the way of costume was in the case of a 
young man, whose dress had apparently 
once been a light-coloured suit, of which 
but little now remained, liis jacket con¬ 
sisted of a collar, a bottom hem, and the 
various seams joining them; while his 
trousers had a waistband with a pendant 
fringe, seams down the sides, and bottom 
hems. Such a costume more nearly resem¬ 
bled a harness than a dress, but at least had 
the advantage of being cool and airy.” 

From Para our travellers made their way 
to Mont Alegre, and by-and-bye got to 
Prainha, where the tailor of the village— 
and a very obliging old fellow he was— 
unhung the gaol door, and allowed them to 
use it during their stay as a shelf for their 
plates and dishes. From Pram ha they 
steamed to Santarem, at which place they 
were naturally much shocked to see an 
officer in a black suit and a chimney-pot bat 
drilling some soldiers of the National Guard 
from beneath the shade of a voluminous 
umbrella. Thence, after many excursions 
in the neighbourhood and a survey of the 
river Tapajos, to Ovidos, Manaos, Aveiros, 
Serpa, Guarana, Borba, Pedrelra, and in¬ 
numerable other towns and village on 
the Madeira, Rio Negro, Purus, Tapajos, 
etc,, the route was one in which there 
was a constant succession of splendid 
scenery—scenery amongst the most solemn 
and beautiful that the world can show. 

At Santarem our authors had the good 
luck to witness a wedding, and here is their 
description of it:— 

ct Early one morning, long before day¬ 


light, we were awoke by the discharge of 
fireworks from a yard adjoining our own, 
and wondered what could be the reason of 
this unusual proceeding. On inquiring, it 
appeared that the gentleman in a neigh¬ 
bouring house was to be married on that 
day, and was in this way heralding the 
arrival of the wedding mom. The cere¬ 
mony itself—unlike similar events in Eng¬ 
land—did not take place until twilight. 
There being no carriages in Santarem, it 
was necessary for - the bridal parties to walk 
from their respective residences to the 
church. The bride was well-dressed in a 
white gauzy material, trimmed with watered 
silk of the faintest steely tinge, a long veil, 
and a wreath of orange blossoms, while 
‘the bridesmaids were dressed with equal 
taste. As soon as her procession arrived at 
the church, which, strange to say, was be¬ 
fore that of the bridegroom, she and her 
bridesmaids knelt on the floor engaged in 
prayer, until the victim himself arrived with 
his friends, all clad in swallow-tail coats, 
white waistcoats, and gloves. 

The whole party now advanced together 
to the altar, ascended the spacious steps 
which had been gorgeously carpeted for 
the occasion, and arranged themselves 
before the priest, who was in his grandest 
robes. The words of the service could not 
be heard, as the priest spoke only in a 
whisper; but as a spectacle the thing was 
very effective. Only a portion of the church 
near the altar had been lighted up, and all 
the spectators, as well as the persons en¬ 
gaged in the ceremony, pressed forward 
into this illuminated space. Little naked 
and half-clothed children, negro women with 
black babies sitting astride their hips, and 
other picturesque figures, pressed boldly up 
the steps and took up a position quite 
close to the bridal party, to which they 
formed a striking and effective contrast 
When the ceremony was over, the newly- 
married couple, with their friends and 
their relatives, walked in procession along 
the grassy streets to the house of the 
bridegroom, from which sounds of festivities 
were heard to issue all night” 
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Daring one of their excursions from 
Santarem, they had a somewhat absurd 
adventure with some of the native dogs. 
These animals would seem to be very con¬ 
temptible members of the genus cants \ 
indeed, like FalstafFs army, they have no 
hearts in their bellies bigger than pin-heads. 
Just see how they draw the line at white 
faces :— 

“ Before leaving the place to go inland 
we were warned that we should meet a 
settlement where there were some savage 
dogs, the owners of which were not at 
home, Knowing that Amazonian dogs 
cannot stand a charge from a baud of pale 
faces, even though those faces be crimsoned 
and peeled by the sun, we were not only 
not afraid, but anticipated some fun from 
the encounter. This was fully realized 
upon our arrival at the place, where some 
six or eight dogs and a half-grown puppy , 
advanced to the attack, with deafening 
barks and snarls. Instead of being brought 
to a stand-still by this demonstration, we 
made towards them at a run, keeping well 
in line, armed with various implements, 
amongst which was a geological hammer 
and a cutlass. The nearer we got to them, 
the less confident became their tone of 
bark, until, as we were within a few feet, it 
assumed the sound of a semi-howl as they 
turned and fled in a most panic-stricken 
condition, and in a sort of each-dog-forditin- 
self style. The puppy, brave as a lion at 
first, now took refuge beneath an oven, 
from which it uttered the most heartrend¬ 
ing cries, while we dodged round the houses 
after the demoralized dog army; and never 
rested until every member of it had dis¬ 
appeared in the depths of the forest, 
leaving us masters of the deserted village,” 

Here is a far more picturesque scene, 
which our travellers were eye-witnesses of, 
one day when they were surveying the 
Tapajos :— 

te A somewhat lively scene was witnessed 
on Saturday morning, when, in a temporary 
ourst of sunshine, the camp was removed, 
and th e su r vey re com men ced. Th e worn e n 
of Jamaraqua suddenly issued from the 


house, armed with lances or pointed sticks, 
and ran down to the beach to hunt fish. 
The younger ones threw off all their cloth¬ 
ing, while the remainder gathered their 
garments up and around them, and every 
one waded into the shallow water, where 
they proceeded, with great dexterity, to 
spear the fish, which they had probably 
observed to be visiting the shore in unusual 
numbers. As the sport advanced they 
grew quite excited, rushed about with great 
rapidity, and made the air ring with their 
shouts* It was so important to get on with 
the survey that lime could not be spared to 
observe the result of their efforts*” 

Here is an account of a visit to the 
“primeval forest” 

“ With so much to interest us, a day in 
the forest ought to have been exceedingly 
enjoyable, but unfortunately the plague of 
insects greatly diminished, if it could not 
wholly remove, the charm of the thing. In 
the first place, there were of course mos¬ 
quitoes, We already tire of mentioning 
these; but, as a matter of fact, the shade of 
the trees was their haunt by day, just as the 
houses were their places of assembly at 
night; any one therefore who spent his 
nights at home and his days in the forest 
simply kept in the company of the mos¬ 
quitoes throughout the twemy-four hours* 
In the next place, there were wasps of all 
sorts. Some little ones made nests under a 
single leaf, and could be removed without 
much danger, by being gently whistled to 
while the twig was carefully broken off. 
Others had large dwellings—some round, 
and some elongated—In the trees, looking 
like Dutch cheeses or Scotch haggis pud¬ 
dings; and In cutting our way onward, 
these necessarily got an occasional shake, 
when down came the fierce occupants and 
stung us fearfully, nor could we pass by 
until they had been burnt out. Ants were 
in far greater variety than wasps, and had a 
large assortment of methods for inflicting 
torture. Some swarmed upon us in 
myriads, dropping from the bushes over¬ 
head, or running towards us from all points 
of the compass; but contented themselves 
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with simply tickling. Others gave forth a 
most sickening odour, that became at times 
almost unbearable ; but most of the ant 
tribe bit and stung savagely. One huge 
kind, fully three-quarters of an inch in 
length, had to be very carefully guarded 
against, as their sting is said to be almost 
maddening. They had holes at the roots 
of certain bushes, and rushed out when the 
branches were shaken. When it was ne¬ 
cessary for tire men to continue their 
cutting in the vicinity, they would at once 
brush aside any leaves that might afford 
them cover, and set a boy to watch that 
they did not make a steal thy advance 
towards their bare feet* Bees formed an¬ 
other class of pests. Some tiny ones would 
cause a constant annoyance during the 
hottest part of the day by persisting in 
drinking the moisture of our eyes. Larger 
ones entangled themselves in our hair, and 
bit our heads ; while there was a very large 
kind—more like a beetle than, a bee— 
which made a most valiant defence of its 
home. This sort went in couples, and 
built their nests in hollow trees. When we 
passed near they sallied forth, and swung 
round us in great circles with a loud 
humming noise, like the sound of a steam 
fan ; swooping *down now and again upon 
one or other of the party—not to bite or 
sting, but to hit a blow by the impetus of 
their motion that would be long remembered 
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by the unlucky receiver. The figure we cut 
on these occasions was not heroic, for it 
was very laughable to see one after another 
diligently ducking to avoid the assailant. 
Sometimes we could not get by their place 
of abode, except by strategy* Retiring a 
little way, and watching them return to 
their nest, we made a rush as soon as they 
had got in, and stopped up their hole with 
a wooden plug. Thus effectually shut up, 
they could be heard humming in a terrible 
way inside; but before they could eat 
themselves out, we were far distant In 
some parts of the forest, where it bordered 
upon the savanna, clouds of flies rose up 
out of the bushes and tickled our faces so 
persistently that it was difficult to look 
through our surveying instruments, or re¬ 
cord the observations. But the worst pest 
of all at Prainha—for almost every place 
has its special plague—was that of the ticks. 
These disgusting creatures were of three 
sizes, the smallest scarcely larger than dust, 
and the biggest nearly the size of a pearl 
button. The bushes swarmed with them, 
all standing on their hinder legs to be ready 
to lay hold of us with the others as we 
passed by ; and, when we stood still for a 
moment, they could be seen hastening 
towards us from all directions. It took us 
a full hour, when we arrived home in the 
evening, to pick these loathsome insects 
from our clothes.” 
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ai.ermo, from a distance, resem¬ 
bles more an Oriental than a 
European town. The multi¬ 
plicity of slender-pointed spires 
look very much like minarets, 
while the thickets of Indian figs 
used everywhere as fences to 
the cultivated grounds, the profusion of 
aloes and other plants of a similar character, 
bear a striking resemblance to tropical 


vegetation* From a bird’s-eye view, the 
city seems to stand in a garden of trees and 
flowers, and amidst groves of orange-trees 
of the species known as the Mandarin, dis¬ 
tinguished by its narrow, myrtle-like leaves. 
Convents, palaces, villas, and churches, lie 
spread out before the vision in glittering 
confusion. 

In the foreground there is the beau¬ 
teous blue sea, and the glorious picture 
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is backed by a range of high mountains; 
while the darling white of the houses form¬ 
ing the marine parade, facing the sea, and 
the indescribably deep blue sky, making 
even the blue sea look pale, adds much to 
the brilliant colouring of the whole scene. 

The city is about four miles in circum¬ 
ference, and contains two very fine streets, 
crossing each other at right angles, and 
dividing the town into four equal parts. 
The streets ha% r e a peculiarly rich and orna¬ 
mental appearance, from the fact of almost 
every window having an elaborately carved 
stone balcony, and where the houses belong 
to religious communities, there are usually 
in addition gilt lattices* The streets are 
narrow and the houses immensely high, 
which is invariably the case in southern 
countries, as, owing to this mode of con¬ 
struction, you insure always getting a cer¬ 
tain proportion of shade, even in the 
scorching days of a Sicilian summer. 

The churches are well worth seeing, par¬ 
ticularly the fine cathedral, of which we 
give a view- In this structure there is a 
singular mixture of architectural styles, the 
body of the building being decidedly Arab¬ 
esque, while the fine dome is of the severest 
classical order, being not unlike that of St. 
Paul’s at London. The interior is very 
fine ; the churches generally, in fact, are 
gorgeously and profusely decorated in per¬ 
fect taste, with an endless variety of the 
sumptuous native marbles. Were the quar¬ 
ries in the island properly worked, and 
could sufficient capital be obtained for 
their efficient management, they might be 
made a most profitable speculation for the 
inhabitants. The marble is of the rarest 


kind, as the visitor has the opportunity of 
seeing in the small workshops, where suffi¬ 
cient is to be found for the manufacture of 
a few trifling articles to tempt strangers* 
The jaspers also are beautiful, and many 
rare specimens of agate are exhibited* 

One of the most curious sights of Paler¬ 
mo is a burial-place called the Catacomb, 
situated about three miles from the town. 
The spot is attached to the Convent of the 
Capuchins, and its situation is certainly 
very beautiful. 

On arriving at the convent, we are directed 
to descend a vast number of steps, on doing 
which we find ourselves in a spacious sub¬ 
terranean apartment, or rather gallery. The 
walls on each side are hollowed out into a 
variety of niches, looking as if they were 
intended for a collection of statues; but 
instead of these they are all fitted with dead 
bodies set upright and fixed by a band round 
the waist to the inside of the niche. Their 
number is three hundred, and they are all 
dressed in the suits they wore in life. This 
disgusting sight is regarded as a great feature 
of the place. 

The environs of Palermo are very fine. 
The road to Monte Pelegrino, in particular, 
is most picturesque. The mountain is of 
great height, and exceedingly steep. At a 
vast expense a road has been cut over 
precipices almost perpendicular, and num¬ 
bers daily resort to it, to worship at the 
shrine of St. Rosalia. Every fresh turn in 
the road produces some wondrous change 
in the panorama, and the prospect from 
the top of the mountain is glorious. In the 
distance the snows of Etna glitter in the 
sunshine. 
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JVl AORI LIFE AT 

Heakd, when in New Zealand, 
much of the wondrous region 
of Taupo, of its snow-capped 
volcanos, its boiling geysers, 
and its calm blue lakes, and 
of the interesting and primi¬ 
tive inhabitants, then in a 
state of heathenism, who 
dwelt on the shores of those 
far-off lakes, and cultivated 
the smiling valleys and fertile 
slopes around the steaming 
cauldron of the lofty and mysterious moun¬ 
tain of Tongarim Possessed with a desire 
to penetrate into the heart of New Zealand, 


to see the strange natural beauties of the 
land of Taupo with my own eyes, and to 
make the acquaintance of a race of un¬ 
sophisticated Maories who had not been 
spoiled by contact with Europeans, 1 
determined to undertake the journey 


thither, a somewhat hazardous and diffi¬ 
cult pilgrimage. 

After long, weary marches on foot, over 
wide-stretcliing lulls clad with fern breast 
high, through apparently endless forests, 
beneath the dense shade of which we 
struggled onwards for days together, with 
tangled rope-like vines, fallen trees, and 
masses of swampy vegetable debris ob¬ 
structing our progress—now creeping on 
our hands and knees, now jumping over 
prostrate trunks, and anon sliding down 
precipitous banks of slippery roots, and 
enduring all manner of horrors and abomi¬ 
nations ; after voyaging day after day in a 
native canoe, paddled against the current 
of the broad Waikato and the swift-flowing 
Waipaj after crossing a desolate, unin¬ 
habited region of lava and pumice—wading 
rivers, and sometimes swimming them— 
and again through copses of fuchsias and 
more forests, glorious with palms and tree- 
ferns, and heavy with the fragrance of the 
horopiio blossom, we at length saw before 
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us a cluster of snow-cl ad mountains, with 
the mighty Tongariro puffing out its cloud 
of steam, and a couple of days afterwards 
w r e reached the shores of the great Taupo 
Lake. The journey occupied a month, and 
I now found myself in the heart of New 
Zealand—in the very centre of the north 
island, far away from the sounding sea, 
from civilization, and from white men—- 
accompanied, it is true, by a couple of 
Maori youths, who acted as my guides and 
pack-bearers through the long, weary way, 
but without any European companion to 
share my adventures and surprises. 

Whilst voyaging up the Waikato river I 
paid a visit to a most potent chief—a man 
of mighty influence—who kindly furnished 
me with a letter of introduction to the 
venerable and equally potent heathen chief 
of Taupo. Of tins letter—written in the 
Maori tongue with a sharp style, upon a 
green flax leaf—the following may be taken 
as a translation; “ Friend Heuhetv—Health 
to you 1 Let your hospitality be very great 
to this stranger who is going to see you. 
Your name has carried him away. Be 
kind to this European. Take heed you do 
not despise my book. By me, your Friend, 
Potatau.” Armed with this satis facto ry 
document I felt perfectly at ease, and pre¬ 
pared to cast in my lot for a time amongst 
a people who were still heathen, and, not 
long ago, cannibals, without the slightest 
misgivings as to the probability of my being 
eaten or otherwise maltreated. 

As we reached the lake by a steep 
descent through beautiful evergreen shrubs, 
it became evident that we were now in the 
midst of a populous and cultivated region. 
Many of the inhabitants were at work in 
their maize and potato gardens \ and as we 
approached the settlement where we ex¬ 
pected to find the chief, the cry of ‘He 
pakena " (the stranger) resounded along 
the hills whilst from eighty to one hundred 
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Maories, of both sexes, gradually surrounded 
us, conducting me to a square open space, 
in front of the chiefs house. Here, accord¬ 
ing to the rules of Maori etiquette, we all 
sat down on the ground, in solemn silence, 
the people continuing to arrive in great 
numbers. The chief, who had been super¬ 
intending his work-people and slaves in the 
plantations, at length made his appearance, 
and saluted me by pressing his nose against 
mine, but not uttering a word. After sitting 
for half an hour in silence so solemn that 
one could have “heard a pin drop/* had 
there been any pins present, all of a sudden 
echoes were awakened from the rocks and 
hills around by the loud “ tangi,” or cliaunt 
of welcome, that burst from the vigorous 
lungs of the entire company. At the con¬ 
clusion of this singular ovation, I felt my 
own greatness, and proceeded to deliver 
the introductory flax-leaf to Heuheu in the 
most dignified manner I could at the 
moment command. The contents of the 
missive being read to the chief by one of 
his grandsons, he at once ordered a large 
pig to be killed; in the meantime, I was 
feasted upon sweet potatoes, together with 
pigeons potted in their own fat in a cala¬ 
bash, and perfectly rancid, no salt being 
procurable in this inland region. My 
patron chief was a grand specimen of 
humanity. He stood nearly seven feet 
high, and was very corpulent \ his hair was 
as white as the snow on the Tongariro, and 
his majestic figure was draped in a robe of 
flax of native manufacture. Around his 
neck hung a large u tiki," or grotesque image, 
carved out of green jade; and in his right 
hand he carried a “meri/* a sort of flat 
weapon about eighteen inches long, 
formed of the same precious material. 
Although the husband of no less than 
eight wives, this patriarchal old gentle¬ 
man only permitted the favourite one to 
partake of her meals with him, and 
then only out of separate calabashes. 
One of his sons, besides having' 
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six comely damsels betrothed to him for 
wives, is the fortunate possessor of a 
horse, with saddle and bridle complete, the 
only one in all Taupo, This horse was a 
present from one Nene, a wealthy northern 
chieftain, and was conveyed overland to 
Taupo from the port of Tauranga with 
considerable difficulty by a large body of 
natives, who were despatched on ati ex¬ 
pedition for that purpose. The extra¬ 
ordinary excitement produced throughout 
Taupo by the arrival of so large and 
singular an animal called into play the 
imitative faculties of the young Maories> 
and fully accounted for the numberless 
charcoal drawings of men on horseback 
which I noticed on nearly every flat board 
and smooth post within the settlement, I 
have seen young Tannti riding at full gallop 
along the shores of the lake. Ids only gar¬ 
ment a blue regatta shirt that fluttered loose 
in the wind, looking very much like an 
equestrian bas-relief that had made its- 
escape from the frieze of the Parthenon, 

Not far from the village there were a 
number of small geysers on the side of a 
hill, from whence proceeded little jets of 
boiling water. Over these jets the old 
women were wont to cook their potatoes* 
placing them in flax baskets above the 
steam. Close to the lake, upon the beach* 
was a natural hot bath, that was a great 
attraction to the young folks of both sexes. 
Boiling springs gush out of the ground 
above, not far from a large circular basin 
in the volcanic rock, which, by the aid of 
a little art, has been converted into a 
capacious bath. The boiling stream is 
conducted into this reservoir gradually. 

Evening was the favourite time forLhe 
bath, and I have frequently seen twenty or 
thirty persons squatting together in the hot 
water* with only their heads above the 
surface. The beauty and symmetry of 
the limbs of many of the youth of Taupo 
would render them admirable studies for 
a sculptor. 
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